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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



Especially — ^how ig it possible for one who 
bears the name of Job Notty and in whose 
veins the blood of that patriot flows, to be 
an indolent spectator of such goings on? It 
cannot bel Job Nott must speak for God 
and for his Country ! Now, I dare say that 
some will be ready to cry out, " Oh ! tills is 
a red hot Anti- Reformer, set up by the 
Boroughmongers to defend their system and 
uphold abuses !'* Stop a bit if you please I 
Fair and softly« good reader 1 Job Nott is 
no defender of abuses — neither is he set up to 
defend any system, or to be the tool of any 
party. Job Nott is no partizan — ^he is a much 
better thing — an honest man ! Job Nott is 
not one to truckle to influence, and to '' have 
men's persons in admiration because of ad- 
vantage ;" neither on the other hand, is he one 
to let his wits be addled and stupified by 
the perpetual ding dong of popular clamour 
' without sense or reason. He is one who loves 
to have freedom of judgment and liberty of 
speech. But, mind you I — he does^nt want to 
have this liberty confined to one party, as 
much as to say " you are free to speak^ only 
if you speech contrary to %ts we'll knock your 
brains out ! '' Why, in the name of common 
sense, if we pretend to reason and discuss, let 
us reason like reasonable men» and deal out, 
not fisty blows, but stubborn sturdy argu- 
ments ; and let us be assured that truth will 
in the end prevail. i 

I had meant to have given a much fuller account 
< of myself, but I must for the present forbear, 
wishing to leave room for other matter. If 
my readers should be curious to know more 
about me and my notions, I hope to give them 
satisfaction in my next week's publication. 



speaker that took the opposite side. Now once 
upon a time, the Commons of Rome had raised 
a great riot, because they were dissatisfied with 
their condition, and thought it hard that the 
lower orders should endure all the toil and 
labour, whilst the higher orders lived in ease 
and affluence. In short, they were for liberty 
and equality ; and a fine dust they raised about 
it; and had well nigh turned the whole state of 
Rome topsy-turvy. Now there was at that time 
a man, named Menenius Agrippa, a shrewd 
long-headed fellow, who wished well to his 
country, and did not like to see all things 
reduced to confusion. This man got the people 
to follow him out to a hill at some little distance 
from Rome, and began to address them: they 
thought, no doubt, that he was going to make 
them a long prosing speech about obedience to 
governors, &c., &c.; but instead of that he 
simply delivered the following Fable : — 

" In former days, when the belly and the other I 
parts of the body eojoyed the fiusulty of speech, and 
had separate views and designs of their own, each 
part, it seems, in particular for himself, and in the 
name of the whole, took exception at the conduct of 
the belly, and were resolved to grant him supplies no 
longer. They said, they thought it very hard that 
he should lead an idle good-for-nothing life, spending 
and squandering away, upon his own ungodly guts, 
all the fruits of their labour ; and. that, in short, they 
were resolved for the future, to strike off his allowance, 
and let him shift for himself as well as he could. The 
hands protested they would not lift up a finger to keep 
him from starving; and the mouth wished he might 



LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 

I never hear this ci^y but I thihk of that 
celebrated old Fable, called '< the Belly and the 
Members." I dare say you have all beard of 
the ancient Romans. They were a fine set of 
fellows, very fond of liberty, and could kick up 
a row upon an occasion in far better style than 
your modem Radicals. They did'p/t go about 
burning the houses of their inoffensive fellow - 
* citizens. They had too generous and noble a 
spirit : when) they tliought they had any griev- 
ances that wanted redress, they sent up their 
petitions to the Parliament House in a manly 

way. 

And besides this, they were men who would 
listen to reason, and hear both sides of a 
question, and not hoot and clamour down every 



never speak again, if he took in the least bit of 
nourishment for him as long as he lived; and, say 
the teeth, may we be rotted if ever we chew a morsel 
for him for the future. This solemn league and covenant 
was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be kept, 
which was, tUl each of the rebel members pined away 
to skin and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then 
they found there was no doing without the belly, and 
that, as idle and insignificant as he seemed, he con- 
tributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of 
all the other parts, as they did to his*'' 

Now it is easy to understand what this witty 
fellow meant by his fable. The people were 
discontented, because of the burdens that were 
laid upon them. The taxes were so heavy in 
consequence of the long wars that the nation 
had been engaged in, that the people began to 
cry out, that it was too bad to be endured, and 
to threaten that they would pay no more taxes. 
Now, says Agrippa to them, that's just the 
same as if the hands and the feet were to join 



spite to the belly ; and were to band together 
and say, we wont work and labour to feed that 
indolent greedy-gut Now what would be the 
consequence ? Why if the belly were not sup- 
plied with food, the hands and the feet would 
soon grow weak and feeble, the eye would grow 
dim, and the rebellious mouth would soon be 
unable to utter its unreasonable murmurs. In 
short, the whole body would perish together. 
And would'nt it be just the same with tlie Body 
Politic, if the people, the limbs and members of 
the state, should be so foolish as to refuse to 
bear their share of the public burdens'/ The 
government of a country is like the belly in the 
midst of the members ; if you refuse supplies to 
it, it will have no strength, it will not be able 
to carry on the purposes for which it was ap- 
pointed; and the evil effects will soon appear 
in the disordering, and at length in the ruin of 
the whole nation. 

The Romans were a reasoDable^ quick-sighted 
people, and they immediately saw the truth of 
the lesson which the fable was designed to teach ; 
and they returned to order and obedience, and 
went about every man his proper business, 
serving his country by doing his proper work 
in his proper station, and then all went on well i 
whereas if they had persevered in their riotous 
ways» the whole body politic would soon have 
been brought to ruin. 

Now, my friends, I put it to you, whether 
we have not need to learn the same lesson at the 
present time. I have heard of people foolishly 
and wickedly talking about refusing to pay taxes 
if this and that demand be not complied with : 
perhaps they don^t know that to refuse to pay 
taxes in our country is treason! but let that 
pass. What I wish to impress on your minds, 
is tlie folly of such a course, as if the government 
of the country could possibly go on without 
supplies ; and as if any country could long exist 
without a government. No, no, my triends! 
be assured that for the people to refuse to bear 
their share of the burdens of the state, is as 
foolish and destructive, as for the hands and feet 
to refuse to work for the belly ; all would be 
brought to ruin together. 

But I know what some of you will say to all this. 
You will say. This is nothing to us, we are will- 
ing to support government ; but we are not will- 
ing to labour and toil for ten or twelve shillings 
a week, for a master who does nothing but just 
look on, and gets hundreds or even thousands a 
year by our labour. Now, my good fellows. 



together to refuse to work for the support of the don't you see that the fable just applies to your 
belly ; or as if the mouth was to refuse to receive case. Don't you know that there can be no 
meat, and the teeth refuse to chew it, out of workmen, if there be no masters to find 
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ihem work , and that there can be no masters' to 
find nutteriala and to get orders, unless there's a 
capital, as they say^ that is, there must be a 
rich man over the business, to erect the premises 
and to buy the materials, and to look out for 
customers, in order Uiat the operatives may have 
work. This rich master-tradesman is like the 
belly in the midst of the members. He is the 
belly, the operatives are the limbs. Now sup- 
pose Ihe operatives say, *' No I we wont work 
for that fat, corpulent, idie-jkx>king fellow r' 
let him do the work himself if he can; why 
should we drudge and toil to grease his fat 
sides?* Well ! so they agree among themselves 
and come to a strike, or perhaps they go farther 
and turn mutinous — and what comes of it? why, 
the furnace is put out of blast, the saw-pits are 
closed and left to fill with water, the half-finished 
ship lies rotting on the stocks, the wheels that 
used to go so merrily round, lie silent and dead. 
The master-tradesman feels it to be sure — his 
trade is ruined, his custom is gone, and his fat 
sides are brought down to a skeleton ; but mean- 
while what becomes of the operatives 1 They 
that thought twelve shillings or perhaps twenty 
shillings a week too little, must go to the parish, 
or be reduced to beggary. The fact is, there 
mtut be the distinction of high and low, rich and 
poor, masters and servants ; and its as great folly 
for the operatives to cast an evil eye at their rich 
masters as it would be for the hands to refuse to 
carry bread to the mouth for the sustaining of 
the body, or for the legs to refuse to carry it 
about 

The bible teaches us the same lesson by almost 
the same similitude. 1 Cor. xii. 21. "The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor again the head to the foot, I have no 
need of you.'* So it is in the body politic. The 
master is the eye to overlook the worki but he 
can't say of the hands — the operatives, I have 
no need of you. Neither on the other hand can 
the hands — the operatives, say of the head or 
the eye, — that is of the master, we have no 
need of thee. Each is necessary to the other* 
and all are useful and honourable in their proper 
places; but when one member of the body politic 
invades the place of the other, then all must be 
-confusion and ruin, from which God preserve 
as, by inclining all to be peaceable and loyal 
subjects, and to do their duty in that station of 
life to which it has pleased God to call them. 

J.N. 



BRISTOL RIOTS.— No. 1. 

[I am happy in having it in my power, thus 
early to introduce to my readers, a valued kins- 
man of mine, Mr. Nehemiah Nott, son of the 
celebrated button-burnisher, before mentioned, 
and therefore my second-cousin* 1 had fully 
reckoned upon his support in my undertaking* 
but could hardly have expected so prompt a 
communication. It gives ^ a new edge to my 
zeal, to see my friends rallying round me at the 
first announcement of my design. — ^The follow- 
ing letter will explain itself. J. N.] 

Dear Cousin Job, — 

The labouring classes of England lost a right 
good friend in your honoured father : I am glad 
to hear that you intend to befriend them in a 
similar way. May you be enabled to follow in 
his footsteps, and to excel him if possible. 

Being a resident in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol during the late riots, I have prepared a 
plain account of these di*eadful events, which 
may perhaps suit your readers. Like 'yourself 
I am no party man, and you will find it very 
free from personal remarks ; though I have not 
omitted such observations as should naturally 
arise in the mind of every honest man, who 
fears God, honours his King, and loves his 
Country. I shall feel gratified if you think my 
narrative worthy of a place beside your own 
papers. 

I remain. 

Your affectionate CSousin, 

Nehemiah. 

A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE RIOTS AT 

BRISTOL, 
On the three last days of October ^ 1831. 



On Saturday the 29th of October, 1831, the 
opening of* the Commission of Assize was ap- 
pointed to take place at Bristol, in the usual 
form. By a very ancient Charter this solemn 
Court of Justice must be held by the Recorder, 
whp is to be a skilful and experienced lawyer, 
together with the Magistrates of tlie City. The 
Gaol contained upwards of one hundred prison- 
ers, committed for various crimes and misde- 
meanours, who were to be tried by Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Recorder, as chief judge. 

Sir Chailes is als« a member of Parliament, 
and in his place in the House of Commons, he 
opposed the passing of the Reform Bill, the great 
political question of the day. In county, and 
town, and village, there had been public meet- 
ings, and long and fiery speeches \ the press, the 



powerful press applied its mighty lever to the 
work; and petition after petition travelled to 
London, in fiivour of " the BilL" If they would 
honestly confess it, I believe very many were all 
alive about the passing of the Bill, who like 
myself had no very clear notions as to what it 
meant, or what reason there was to expect such 
great things from it. The Bill, or some bill, will 
pass one day I suppose, and I am content to let 
old Time settle the point You and I, Cousin, 
have lived long enough, to see several "great 
questions" agitated, with vast promise of good 
to the country, more especially to the labouring 
classes. The grand consideration however must 
be, whether the people are more industrious, 
and frugal, and quiet, and happy, than they 
were in our recollection, or in your good father's 
time I for the substantial happiness of the people 
is the end of good government Of this at least 
1 am certain, that how good soever the end pro^ 
posed may be conceived to be, the means em- 
ployed to obtain it by unprincipled men are 
often bad in the extreme. They have their own 
base and selfish purposes to serve, and the best 
that can be said of them a that they are of those 
that say, " let us do evil that good may come;" 
and to such as do so St Paul gives a hard blow 
in Rom. iii. 8. Fair promises are held out of a 
new and improved political system, bringing 
smiling peace and plenty in its train. Meanwhile 
the country is kept in a hubbub, and> the 
working man idle, losing his wages. The doc- 
trines, and principles, and advice> urged upon 
him in newspapers, political registers, and the 
low publications of the infidel press, lead him to 
neglect and despise the important and truly 
honourable duties of his humble sphere, in tha 
fiiithful discharge of which, consists his own 
solid happiness and the prosperity of the nation 
at large. He is flattered and cigoled into the 
conceit that his chief and proper business is to 
meddle in politics and elections, in making laws 
and governing, instead of plying his trade, 
obeying the laws, and enjoying their protection. 
The lowest pot-house politician who figures in a 
Bristol riot, is lifted to the same pinnacle with 
the peer of the realm \ and while those necessary 
and useful distinctions of rank and property, 
which naturally grow with the growth of every 
well-ordered state, are set at nought, so also are 
differences of character. The wisest and best 
men are put on the same level with the most 
ignorant and most profiigate. Such are the 
doctrines industriously spread by the wicked 
mercenary venders of treason and blasphemy, 
and broached in periodicals of a higher grade. 
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1 read not long since of a curious experiment 
in gardening. The trial was made with a species 
of willow. — ^The plant was pulled up, its top- 
most branches were placed in the ground and 
the roots upwards. Such were the wonderful 
ciTorts of nature to support it in this unsightly 
and unnatural position, that the sapling after a 
while struck root, and put forth a few stripling 
branches. These knaves would have it, that the 
strong and stately British oak can only flourish 
after the same fashion. You, the labouring 
classes, are the roots that draw nourishment 
from the mother earth, and fix the noble stem 
immoveable. Without you it could not put 
forth its spreading boughs covered with the 
leaves of summer. Nor are these only for glory 
and fur beauty. They receive the air and light, 
the dew and rain of heaven; they prepare the 
vital sap to return through the tree down to the 
roots again. All are useful; all are beautiful in 
the situation appointed them by the all-wise 
G/eator. The levellers and revolutionists say 
that the tree would flourish better if laid pros- 
trate on the ground, or turned topey turvy. Do 
you believe them 1 

It was well known that some of these mis- 
chievous spirits were actively at work before 
the time fixed for the gaol delivery in Bristol. 
I have heard that, there are at least eight' depo- 
sitories for infidel and treasonable tracts indifl^r- 
ent quarters of the town, and that meetings of 
the same character are held, at which the mem- 
bers, afraid to trust each other, if not ashamed 
of themselves, attend in masks. I have seen 
some of their tracts printed in the usual way, or 
on pocket handkerchiefs, for gprcater durability ; 
and the sight of the deadly moral poison made 
my blood run cold. Traitors and infidels well 
know this Divine truth. ^'From within, out of 
the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, coveteous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.'* In plotting 
mischief they begin by providing means to cor- 
rupt the hearts cf the people. 

The propounders of the modem political 
doctrines were not idle. 

The following placard was issued : — 

" The Cocmcil of the Union have heard with feelings 
of anrprise, that the Corporation have requested and 
obtained the assistance or armed troops, for the pur- 
pose of conducting Sir C. Wetherell, in his judicial 
capacity, into this city. It is the opinion of this Coun- 
.eil that if the magistracy of this city feel themtelvet 
itietmpetent to preserve the public peace without being 
supported by the military, they ihouU resign their 
offieeSf and suffer the civic authorities to be elected by 
a majority of the votes of their feDow-citisens. The 
Council think that a man etothid in the robee ofmagii- 



traeif ought nooor to bo a poHHoiMn, as such a magis- 
trate cannot be expected to poasess the public confi- 
denoe, without which he will always be found incom- 
petent to preserve the public peace. They would, 
therefore, recommend to the Corporation the immediate 
reeignation of Sir C. Wetherell, as recorder, such 
being* the means best calculated to prevent riot, and 
perhapt hloodehed. At the same time the Council 
earnestly recommend members af the Union, and 
reformers in general, at all times of popular excitement, 
to use their most strenuous endeavours for the preser- 
vation of the pnbUc peace, as it is only by such a 
course they will be able to obtain the rights they seek." 

Oct. 85, 1831. 

Political Unions have since been declared un* 
lawful by a Royal proclamation, and are alluded 
to in the King's late Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, as combinations which in their 
** form and character are incompatible with all 
regular government, and are equally opposed 
to the spirit and to the provisions of the law.'' 
I shall therefore make free to remark upon this 
manifesto, as calculated to cause the riots it 
pretended to dissuade from. Can any honest 
sensible man read it, and not see through the 
thin disguise ? The magistratea are represented 
as unfit for their offices. They ought to resign 
that others may be elected by the votes of their 
fellow citizens. Surely members of the Politi- 
cal Union did not mean to supplant them, for 
they are Politicianal and a '^man clothed in 
the robea of magistracy ought never to be a 
politician r* Sir Charles Wetherell, a member 
of Parliament, who expresses his opinions in 
one way as the Lord Chancellor on the wool- 
sack does in another way, is disqualified, say 
they, from being a magistrate and a Judge. 
The maxim of the authors of the placard would 
certainly go to exclude many whom they would 
not wish to exclude, and themselves also. 
However, these politicians do not hesitate to 
take upon themselves the duties of magistrates, 
for they dictate, as if sitting in Council, what is, 
and what is not to be done. Soldiers ought 
not to be in readiness in case of riot The 
Judge appointed by the King is unfit for his 
office, and so are the magistrates. We re- 
commend them to resign immediately. If the 
advice was good, it might have been " recom- 
mended'* privately. To post it on the walls 
was to advertise the soldiers} to endeavour to 
make the Recorder and the magistrates pub- 
licly obnoxious and contemptible, and to 
provoke ''the riot and perhaps bloodshed" 
which '< the Council of the Union" predicted. 
This was adding fuel to the flame. '' As coals 
are to burning coals, and wood to fire, so is a 
contentious man to kindle strife." — ( Proverbs, j 

A xrommunication having previously been 
made to Sir Charles Wetherell and to the 



Secretary of State in London, as to the state of 

public feeling, it was nevertheless determined 

that the administration of justice should proceed 

in its regular course. Some soldiers were seBt 

to the neighbourhood lest the civil force shopld 

prove insufficient to keep the peaee. Two 

troops of the 14th Light Dragoons were quar* 

tered at Clifton, and one troop of the 8rd 

Dragoon Guards at Keynsham'; in all about 

seventy men, to be employed only i& case 

of necessity. 

On Thursday the S7t}i, the magistrates pub^ 

lished the following address.— 

" It being apprehended fix>m information received 
through various channels, that some indiscreet persons 
may be inclined to promote feelings of irritation and 
excitement on the arrivid of the Recorder in this 
city, the Mayor and Aldermen most earnestly hope 
that all classes of their fdlow -citizens however thof^ 
fuiv differ on political %uhjectif tciil ue the p ropr i et y 
of eordudljf co-operating to mainUm peace and good 
order: and that they wUl abetain from manifesting 
any declaration of their opinions on so solemn and 
important an occssion as the delivery of his Majesty's 
Gaol, in cases affecting the lives of the persons to be 
tried for offences against the laws of their country. 
The Magistrates confidently hope that they may 
rely on the good sense and discretion of tha inhabi- 
tants, not to depart from that orderly conduct which 
has hitherto prevailed in the city; but should any 
disposition be shown, tending to create disturbance, 
thcryleel it will become their imperative duty -to use 
all lawful means for the apprehending and bringing 
to punishment all persons who may be fbund com- 
mitting any breach of the peace, or other illegal act." 

On the morning of the 30th, the troops 
marched by the outskirts of the town into the 
court-yard of the gaol, and the interior of the 
cattle market, where they remained out of sight 
Sir Charles Wetherell was met at half- past ten 
in the forenoon, about a mile from the guildhall, 
by an escort, consisting as usual of the, sheriff 
and city officers. He waa also attended by some 
gentlemen on horseback, who rode beside hia 
carriage, and about three hundred constables. 
As he entered the town he was followed by a 
considerable crowd, who hissed and hooted him, 
perfectly regardless that he came as the king*s 
representative, bearing the a word of justice. 
Some stones were thrown at his carriage, and 
several respectable citizens, who had enrolled 
themselves as special constabka for his protection, 
were hurt These insults and outrages continued 
till the procession reached the guildhalL The 
commission was there opened in the usual form, 
amid great noise and confusion. On leaving the 
guildhall, the crowd, in greater numbers than 
before, followed, hissing and yelling, and occa- 
sionally throwing stones, till tlie recorder entered 
the mansion house in safety about noon. 

\^To be continued. 
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I told you th&t ttif father wu a bnckle maker, 
bat for my part I never cooM settle dom to 
b«cUe nalang ; and I'll tell you how tliat wm. 
Ton are idready informed that my houoored parent 
waa in the habit of vritiDg tvt the pieH, and bad 
• bmAI koack that way. Now as he was mvdi 
engi^ In bunneu, and had but little leiiure 
prepare liu hicnbratioiu, he n«ed to compose Idi 
p^U'u in a very hurried mamier betireeu vrfailei, 
and then he would Bet flv to copy them. By these 
■acana / by degrees contracted a taste fw o^- 
poung. 1 also caoght a spice of my father'a 
qnaEnt style of writing. This was all rery well 
lu its way t hnt it didn't quite square with budde 
tuiUag. "Hie lit^ smattering of learning wUcIl 
I had ^cked up made me eager after more ; an^ 
ao wh«n the shop was shnt at night, I used to get 
i^stadnandporBOTer old Latin boots, and kludy 
geometry and algebra and the like o'that, and 
sndie cbemical esptrimenti, and grind an old 
elertiifying machine, &c. 

1 managed, indeed, to do my dnty in the shop 
pretty well ; bnt it made me miser^le, because I 
was alww^ hankering after my book* and expe- 
rimenti. I am the racwe particular in reladag 
diia part of my hittwy, becanse I think that there 
is a lesson to be learned by it. I can't be per- 
soaded that these Mtehaiuc] InUilntioiu are good 
Uuaga, becane th<rf serre to unhinge the minds 
(rflabooring men, niio get a smattering of know- 
ledge, jot enough to mike than discontented and 



conceited, but not enough to be of any substantial 
serrice to them. The poet has B<ud 
" A little teamiag U a dangaraai thing, 
- Driflk dee|>, or taste not 4e Ptariaa ipring," 
Non I think that this generation is proring by 
Md e^terteucc the tratii of dus saying. As 
men drinking deep into leaituag and science, when 
they have to work Atim mOrning to night to get 
their bread, why ita a mnal impossibility. " Art 
is long and life is short." It takes seven yean, 
according to law, to learn the art and mystery of 
a cordwainer. It tued to take a good part oS a 
man's life to get AorongUy master of any useful 
teiem*. But now, forsooth, diey manage these 
tilings better. Some fifty or sixty artiflcers are 
gathered together at the close of a hard day's work, 
no matter how tirod and Utepj, Then they sit 
on the bendes all of a row, close packed, mondia 
open. Out steps the lecture. Just turns die stop- 
'cock of thur understandings, applies the torch of 
•dence — wUf goes dte intellectual gas ! and ill 
the avenuea of their minds are immediately iUo- 
minated with the bright beams of knowledge 1 

fiat, pttfaapa, you wHl be ready to any that Job 
Nott should be the last to discourage mechanics 
from seekii^ after learning, irfnce Iw himself got 
spice of it In spite of the shop j aye, but my 
good friend, who is so fit to guard others gainst 
as he that has fallen into it himself t Had 
Job Nott stuck fiut to bnckle making, he might 
have been a muj^ in the trade oy this time, 
instead of dmng'Job.woik In the literary line for 
less than journeyman's wages. I am convinced 
that a vast deal of mischief comes of men getting 
ahon an honest cdling nndtr pretence of a tUnt 



for knowledge. In three cases out of four these 
sort (tf meagmms end in poverty. It might have 
been so In ai|t case, bnt tor the little patrimony 
wMch my good &thei left me. Depend iqion it, 
the most respectable and die luq^iest course that 
a i^an can pursue is to go on steadily in one line 
of life, prorided it be an honest one. Thereby a 
man is continnsUy getting more and more ex> 
perience, making more and more fiiends, and 
bettering his condition In one way or other, bnt 
" ike rotUng' abme gatkert n» mms." Beddea, the 
wonld-be-Blerali above descr^>ed, almost ahn^ 
get ^blinginpoMcsf this leads diem to public 
houses for the sake of reading the inflammatwy 
trash widi wludi nnhqi{uly too many of the newa>. 
pi^era of the i»«sent day eie filled ; and the con> 
seqnoice is, that they grow discontented and ripe 
for any mischief that is proposed. This new of 
the matter supplies an answer to one very commcm 
in faronr of Mechanics Inatitutions and 
the like. Isn't it better, they say, for the opei»- 
tivM to q>end thdr evenings In the lecture room 
the de house? This sounds very plao- 
^le ( but I ask in return does not this sort of 
literary timning [nvduce a love of politics, and a 
fondneas for debate and speechl^ring i And has 
not all tins tiie effect of ttn^ng men toOeah- 
itmte, and that in a temper of mind just suited to 
render them fit tinder for the sparks of aeditian 
and infidelity to kindle? So, then I some c»e 
may be ready to ezclunn— So, then 1 Job No« is 
the enemy of knoiriedge, and wants to keep men 
ignonmce, tiiat they m^ be hdd in bondhg*. 
No anch thing, I asanre you; I'm not fbr keepby 
saen ignorant of any thing that will do ttan good; 
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but I don't want to We them made wise only to 
do evil : and when its as plain as the nose in one's 
face that the march of inteiifct has been accom- 
panied hitherto by the march of miiety, its surely 
the part of ^nsdom to inquire a little into the real 
tendency of things. I'm not the enemy of know- 1 heavers, and chimney sweeps to repair the good 



the ablest dock-makers in the city to repur my I are all loyal to your earthly king, and would be 

father's old clock, 1 were to send for a tinker to '***^.^^5^i^ * %*li*''* ^^^^lil^w •n'S-^ 
KMut^t 9 v.« vw^«, A t on the King's own birth-day. Let me then entreat 

repair it ? wouldn't you call me a blockhead for y^^ iq gi^^w your loyalty to the King of kings 

my puns ? Well ! I can't see that there's any I to-morrow, by keeping his birth-day m the way 

. J . , . .. , , „_ J ^^„i which you know will be most pleasing and honour- 

more wisdom m employing tinkers, and coal- ^^Ic to^im. Our factory wiH of cou?se be closed • 



ledge, but I would have it directed in its proper 

Knowledge is like a river. So long as it flows 
within its proper channel, and flows deep, the river 
11 most useful and beautiful, bearing our com- 
merce on iU bosom, and adorning the country 
through which it flows ; but when it bursts its 
bounds, and spreads over the whole face of the 
country, it carries ^th it devastation and ruin ; 
forming here a stagnant pestilential marsh, and 
there a raging impetuous flood ; overturning the 
boundaries of the land. Just so hnowledge re- 
strained in its proper bounds m^fiounng deep, is 
most beneficial ; hdping on trade and the useful 
arts : but when it breaks out from its legitimate 
bounds, it either spreads in ehaliowe over society, 
generating moral and political pestilence, or else 
like the raging flood it overturns the boundaries 
of social order and civil government. Again, I 
assert that I don't want to check the spread of any 
knowledge that will do men good, that will make 
them better citizens, better subjects, better hus- 
bands and fathers, and in one word better men ; 
but I don't wish to see them entrusted with 
weapons, which they know not how to employ for 
a good purpose, and are therefore tempted to 
employ for a bad one. For example I don't wish 
to see men taught just chemiitry enough to make 
pyrotechnic balls for incendiary purposes, nor 
just anatomtf enough to Burke their fellow crea- 
tures, secundum artem; no, nor just poHHci 
enough to think that they can relieve Parliament 
of its labours, and can make a better constitution 
for our country in half an hour over a pot of 
porter at the Red Lion, than has been produced 
by the wisdom of ages, and has been viewed with 
admuration by the whole world! Mind ! I don't 
say that our noble old constitution doesn't want 
some repairs $ so does my old clock just at this 
time. It was my honoured father's dock and I 
look at it with veneration! that wants cleaning 
and repairing ; but neverthdess I defy all the clock 
makers in England to make a better : indeed I'm 
almost afrud to put it into the hands of modem 
dock makers, for I see no such clocks made in 
'this day ; and 1 am afraid lest when one of your 
new-fangled dock makers has pulled my old clock 
to pieces, he should not know how to put it together 
again. But, what, if instead of looking out for 



old constitution of England ! Let it be repaired, 
but let it be done not by a set of political tinkers 
and cobblers that don't know any thing about the 
wheels and springs of the machine ; but let it be 
done by those who understand the business of 
government. Surely they that have served their 
time to the business are fittest to do the job! 
** Cobbler stick to your last" / say. 

Well, I've not gone on far with 'my history this 
time ; but never mind, the less there's told now 
the more there will he to teU another time. 



HOW OLD JOB NOTT USED TO KEEP 

CHRISTMAS. 

As the Christmas season is just approaching, I 
am put in mind of old times, and can t help think- 
ing now dlfferentiy my honoured father used to 
kee^ Christmas from the way in which some men 
in his rank of society now keep it ; and how much 
more pop<^ regard was paid to the season by the 
operatives in that day, titan is paid to it by the 
same sort of persons now. I'll tell you how my 
worthy father used to do. On Christmas Eve he 
used to call all his workmen together and address 
them in some such words as the following : '' Mv 
honest fellows, to-morrow is Christmas Day. ) 
scarcely need tell you that that day is appointed to 
be kept holy in remembrance of the birth of our 
blessed Saviour, who, as learned men reckon, 
came into the world about this time. Now its a 
crying shame that men who call themselves Chris- 
tians, and thereby profess to be subjects of Christ, 
should spend the aay on which they cdebrate his 
birth in acts of disobedience to him. What would 
you think of a set of people who should pretend to 
keep the 4th of June in honour of our gracious 
Sovereign King George 'IU., and yet, instead of 
paying nim any respect on the occasion, should 
spendthe whole day in dishonouring him, talking 
treason against him, breaking his laws, and bidding 
him defiance in every possible way? I'm sure 
you would think that these men were the basest 
of all traitors to turn the King's birth-day, pro- 
fessedly kept for his honour, into an occasion for 
rebellion agunst him. Wouldn't you say that 
such men were a set of cold-blooded dekberate 
mbcreants? But what then shall we say of 
those who, profesdng to keep the birth-day of the 
King of kings, the Lord Jesus Christ, instead of 
doing him honour on that day, spend it in drunken- 
ness and gaming, cursing ana swearing, jesting 
and foolish talking, or at best in idle dissipation, 
directly contrary to what we are taught try his 
holy laws. Isn t such conduct the greatest insult 
that can be ofiered to Christ, to pretend to do him 
honour by obserring his birth-day, and vet on that 
very day to do all they can to dishonour liim and to 
injure his cause ? — This is just like the conduct of 
the traitor Judas, who said to Jesus, 'Hail Master! 
and kissed him,' when his whole design and object 
I was to betray him. Now, my fine fellows, you 



But the house of God will be opened. Thither I 
shall go myself and take my family with me, and 
there I hope to meet you all ; and I trust that you 
will go thither, not merdy to please me, but out 
of a sense of your duty to God, and with your 
minds impressed with unfeigned gratitude for the 
great mercy and goodness of our heavenly fisther 
in sending his beloved Son into the world, as at 
this time, to ddiver us from sin and from its awful 
consequences. I trust also, that whilst in God's 
house, you will all join heart and voice in the 
serrice, and behave with devout reverence during 
divine worship, and listen to the sermon with the 
utmost attention. In the full confidence that this 
my advice wiU be attended to by you all, I Imve 
ordered everyman to be suppUea with a piece of 
meat, enough for dinner for nis fEunily, a measure 
of potatoes, and some rice to make a pudding ; 
ana jou will, every one of yop, receive 6d. to 
provide yourselves and your families with some 
wholesome beer to drink with your dinner ; but 
mind, I insist upon it that no one of you go to the 
alehouse, but that you have your ixinli /etched 
home, and share it with your ranilies. I wish you 
also to be at public worship in the afternoon ; and 
I enjoin you above all, that there be no card play, 
ing,. or singing of idle songs, or other unchnstian 
conduct in your houses. I hope you will all 
comply with these suggestions from the best 
motives, out of a desire to shew vour love to the 
Sariour ; but if there be any who red no such .dis- 
position, I would remind them that their time is 
mine ;* that I give them a holyday for the express 
purpose of serring God, ana that tiiey have no 
right to abuse it to purposes directly opposite to 
the end for which it is given." 

In some such way as this my good father used to 
address his men at Christmas Eve, and when he 
had finished, they would give him a hearty cheer, 
and each of them would bear off his portion of the 
old g^ntieman's bounty in high glee, every one 
waggmg his head and putting his hand to his 
forehead as he passed, and some of them sayings 



" God bless you sir, and I wish you and madam, 
and all the family a happy Christmas;" — ^Now, I 
dare sav, the above account of how old Job Nott 
kept Christmas will be read with very Afferent 
feelings by different sorts of persons. Some who 
are masters ^viU like the advice very well, but 
won't approve of the pieces of beef; and a great 
many operatives will highly approve of the beef 
and the beer money, but won't like the adrice. 
All I can say is, that this is the way some masters 
used to do in my honoured father's time; and this 
method of talking with their workmen and reason- 
ing mth them, and encouraging those that behaved 
wdl with marks of favour upon occasions, had a 
great effect in uniting masters and men together. 
"Ah! says Jem Cavi^mtaten were very different 
in them there days to what they be now, there's 
mighty little of that sort of giring Christinas 
dinners to workmen now-a-days." Aye but, my 
friend, ar'n't there two sides to that question ? 
Ar'n't workmen somewhat different now-a-day to 

* This year Christmas day falls t>n the Sabbath, 
every hour of which the great Lord of the Sabbath 
claims as his, ** Remember that thou keep holy ike 
Sabbath dayr 
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what tbey were formerly.. There ianH half the 
respect paid to a master now, that used to be. 
And how can workmen expect to have special 
kindness shewn them, if they don't attend to their 
ivork, and behave orderly and respectfully to their 
superiors ? At the same time^ I must say, that I 
wish there were more attention paid by the wealthy 
to the immediate wants of their workmen and poor 
neig^hbours. lis all done now by poor laws, or 
by benevolent societies of one kind or other. Now 
fheae methods don't bring the rich and the poor 
together. The parish allowance is not bestowed 
by the rich as a free-will offering, but levied as a 
tax, and often times reluctantly psdd; on the other 
hand, it is not received by the poor man as a kind- 
ness, but claimed as a right, and murmured at as 
less than his due. Benevolent societies, again, 
though very good things in their way, do little 
toward the cultivating of a mutual gbod under- 
standing between rich and poor. The dispenser 
of the public charity is giving that away which is 
not his own, — and the objects of the charity know 
not their benefactors, and can therefore have no 
particular personal regard towards them. It is the 
intercourse of kindness which attends on private 
acts of benevolence that most cements socie^ 
together. Those public charities which visit 
and inspect the wants of the poor, come up nearest 
to this; but there is nothing like private bounty, 
bestowed by the more wealthy upon their own 
immediate dependents or poor neighbouTB. This 
binds close the bonds or society by Ae ties of 
sympathy and gratitude. Mind, I am not finding 
fault witk benevolent societies, by no means ! but 
I wouldn't have people make their subscriptions 
to public charities an excuse for neglecting pri- 
^fXe ;^-*' this ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.'* 

P. S. Perhaps some of my readers who may 
recollect my father, or may have read his writings, 
will be ready to say, " this address sounds too 
grwe and methodistical for old Job Nott. He was 
a merry old prig, and could whip out a joke upon 
occasion, as smart as any one — and wasn't always 
very squeamish about the delicacy of the thing 
neither." To this I answer, that I've great reason 
to believe that my worthyparent, though he never 
could regret the noble stand he ipade for his 
country by his publications ; yet, in his latter days, 
was sorry for some of the coarse things which 
occun^ in his writings,—" there was no good in 
it," he used to say, " one may be cheerful, and 
even witty, without fouling one's mouth or one's 
paper with niidecencies ;" such was the old gentle- 
man's word. I will also take this opportunity of 
saying, once for all, that I trust and believe that 
my honored father saw some things connected mth 
r^ii^ian in a different light, towards the close of his 
days. At one time of nis life he used to hold the 
lax notion, that it didn't much matter what a 
man's fwth was, provided he led an honest life ; but 
in his latter days he saw his mistake on this point, 
and used to say, "error is manifold, but truth 
must he ONE." 

A PLAIN :SCCOUNT OF THE BRISTOL 
TUOTS.— No. 2. 

(Cfmtinued,) 



Soon i^ter the arrival of Sir Charles Wetherell at 
the Mansion-House, about mid-da}f , some thousands 
of the labouring classes assembled in Queen Square. 
The rioters had sevend skirmishes with the consta- 



bles. On one occasion, a body of them suddenly 
armed themselves with sticks from a pile of faggots 
on the neighbouring quay, and attacked the con- 
stables, but were quickly put to flight. In the 
course of the day, a respectable citizen, one of the 
special constables, being separated from his party, 
was chased by the mob to the quay, and forced into 
the water: he very narrowly escaped by getting into 
a boat at some distance, and while swimming and 
struggling for bis life, the unfeeling rioters watched 
him iiom the bank with shouts and laughter, as 
savages might have done. 

About three o'clock, part of the constables were 
allowed to return home. Towards evening the 
crowd increased ; and under cloud of night, the 
rioters grew bolder and more violent. The 
mayor, attended by some of the magistrates, ap- 
peared in front of the Mansion-House, and endea- 
voured by expostulation and entreaty, to prevail on 
them to go home, warning them of^ their danger, 
if by persisting in their criminal conduct he should 
be compelled to read the riot act. During this 
kind and conciliatory address, the mayor and those 
around him were assaulted with a shower of stones, 
by one of which the person next the mayor was 
severely hurt. At length, the riot act was read, 
which declares that all persons assembling tumul- 
tuously, are guilty of a capital felony, ana may be 
punished with death : ana messengers were des- 
patched for the troops, which till now had been 
kept in concealment. In the interval of more than 
half an hour, before their arrival, the mayor and 
those who were with him in the Mansion-JIouse, 
were in the ^eatest personal danger. The people 
on the 6utsiae had driven in the constables, torn 
up the iron railings in front of the house, and with 
stones, and large pieces of timber battered in the 
windows, and window-frames, and the pannels of 
the doors ; and were, with the greatest difficulty, 
prevented from forcing a complete entrance by 
barricading the windows atid doors vvith l>eds and 
furniture; they had entered into the dining-room 
and another room on the ground-floor, and de- 
stroyed the contents, and haid made such a breach 
in the street door, as enilbled them to rake and 
sweep the hall with stones and lar^e bars of wood; 
and they had, as it appears, provided and placed 
straw in the dining room, for the purpose of set- 
ting fire to the house. On the amvai of the sol- 
diers, the people withdrew from the attack, but they 
showed no signs of alarm, ctnd received the soldiers 
with loud cheers. 

Here was ^ the Mansion-House, the appointed 
dwelling-place of the newly-elected chief magistrate, 
a partial ruin, and only preserved by a guard of 
solitiers from entire detraction by the mob, who 
seemed eager to rush in, and dye their hands in 
blood. And why? Because of the presence of a 
judge — an upright jud^e, (with his politics we have 
nouingto do) who with the honesty and boldness 
of an iBnglishman, had spoken his mind in the 
House of Commons ; and whose arguments had 
been publickly sifted and replied to, and outvoted 
there, by a majority of the members. Reformers, 
and Anti-reformerSy Englishmen, let me ask you, 
was it like English fur play, or was it the work 
of. the cowardly assassin, for such a cause as thns, 
to insult a member of Parliament, a judge or 
any man; to pelt him, and break open the house 
where he was a guest, for speaking his mind as we 
have said ? Ana wfaAt had the mayor done ? It 
was his duty in the office he held, to treat the 
Recorder with hospitalitv. They were of opposite 
political sentiments, and the pe(^le knew it. Yet 
the rioters did not scruple to attack the mayor's |/wet/atttiv. 



person, to break open his house, and attempt 
to burn it about his ears ; and if they could have 
forced their way into the room, where were the 
objects of their resentment, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the foulest murders would have been 
committed, in that moment of fury. Aye, Cousin 
Job, in that nameless tissue of treason and blas- 
phemy, on which you told me* you intended to put 
a mark of infamy, they don't scrapie to recom- 
mend such things in cold blood. Hear it, Bri- 
tons! and if there lurks in your bosoms a spark 
of loyalty, let it burn with generous indignation. 
These treacherous /rf«»d!f of yours, advise you to 
disgrace your name and countey by assassination, 
not merely of the King's vicegerent, but of Kings 
themselves. In their last number they devote 
several columns to ridicule more execrable than 
the lowest Billingsgate. And who do you think is 
the subject of it? The Kino, our Kino. The 
alphabet and dictionary they can command, and 
therefore in ^ped^ing of persons of rank, they 
have abolished titles, shewing plainly enough that 
they would annihilate the persons anct offices too if 
they had the upper hand. But, indeed, they don't 
mince the matter, by faint or dark surmise; but 
while they talk currently of Burdett and Peel, and 
Brougham, and " William Goelph," (noeaning his 
Majesty King William IV.,) they address with the 
usuid forms of politeness, ana pay more than 
royal honours to Mr. Cobbett, mr. Cleave, Mr. 
Carlile, and Mr. William Lovett. Mr. Hunt 
is degraded into fibin Hunt since he became an 
M.P. The words tyrant and oppressor are for ev«r 
m their mouths. As you shall often h^ar t^ 
drankardrail against drunkenness, the thief against 
dishonesty, so the men who keep up the hue and cry 
against tyranny andoppression, are themselves the 
greatest tyrants. To rule according to the laws 
is the Kingly office ; to attempt to rule contrai^ 
to the laws and Constitution, is tyrannical, no 
doubt; but since our Constitution was settM 
upon its present foundation a century aind a half 
ago, and since the accession of tiie reigning family 
to thethrone^-^^m such tyranny, we have happilv 
been more free than any other nation in the wortd. 
Now, mark what a tyrant in grain, must. that man 
be, whose duty is not to rule, hut as a citizen and 
subject, to obey the laws; to obey the magistrates, 
to " give honour to whom honour is due," ta 
^' fear God, and honour the King," but who flies 
in the face of one and all of these sacred duties^ 
and strives with all his might to lord it over all 
ranks and conditions of men alnnte him, not ex- 
cepting Majes^ itself? This is pride, this is ty^ 
ranny with a vengeance. The envious toad puffing 
itself up vrith swelling words of vanity to tne ^ise 
of the ox. It may be said, perhaps, there is lio 
great mischief in words. Ilead what St. James 
saith : ^' The tongue is a little member and boast- 
eth great things. Behold, how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth. And the tongue is a fire-^« 
world of iniquity; it setteth on hre the course of 
nature ; and is set on fire of hell." 

My friends, the " unraly evil of the tongue full 
of deadly poison," is fearfully manifest in tne pro- 
fane ana treasonable pamphlets by which the peo-> 
pie of England are- insulted. Aye insulted,— ^lor I 
am less dishonoured by being buffetted and spit 
upon, than by being appealed to as capable of uie 
foulest crimes, assassination, treason, rebeUion, 
and such like ; q>aken and written to» as if I 

* Aye, hut Cousin Nehemiah. you are nM to teU 
the pabllc what I tell yon ; there's a law against 

J. N... 
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were an Italian Iwaro or bandit* or one of the l of evil doers, and for the -pnht of them that do 
diaciplea of the ferocious Robespierre, ibat French well." (1 Peter ii.) 
ultra^radical, who was ipiilty in the first instance, 
of sheddbig royal blood, and afterwards became a 
lyrant, whose guillotines made the streets of Paris 



to flow with the blood of the people. 

To return to our narrative, the whole of Queen 
Square was In darkness, the rioters having put out 
the lamps. In the larffe hall, the lamps were still 
burning, and through the shattered doors and 
vrindow-frames shewed distinctly the interior of 
the lower umrtments, now filled with constables 
who had defended the sturcase from the rush of 
the rioters. During the evening. Sir Charles We- 
therell escaped by the roof, and soon afterwards 
left Bristol, as was publicly intimated next day at 
noon. 

These disgraceful outrages having proceeded 
thus far, how ought they to have been checked ? 
When ought the £ragoons to have been ordered to 
charge i Whose duty was it to give the orders ? 
These and other knotty questions it is understood 
will be solemnly investigated, and I intend to pass 
them over. 

It 18 mnch to be feared and lamented, that np 
lo this period, and beyond it, many of the labour- 
ing classes, who would have shrunk with horror 
from taking any part in a theft or house-breaking, 
gnve encouragement directly or indirectly to those 
who had no such scruples ? 

Can it be supposed for a moment that because 
a mmltiiude is engufed in a riot, onlv a fractional 
•part of the crime falls to the share or each ? Is it 
• trifling offence to stand secretly approring, to 
hiss, throw stones, bredL windows, or cheer on the 
ringleaders? It is those, m^ friends, who come 
from curiosity, or worse motives, and remun after 
■tibe riot act has warned all respectable citizens to 
•eparate from the guilty, ana go to their own 
homes; it is they who make a mob the dangerous 
.tldnff it is. In mercy to them bloodshed is de- 
layed so long, and the rioters are emboldened to 
commit the most daring outrages. 

•But mv friends, have you ever seriously oon- 
ttderedwhat ariotis? The radical writers f^oss 
it over smoothly enough. Have you searched your 
'Bibles on this important subject ? I must beg 
your attention for a little, while we examine it 
with the seriousness it deserves. 

We are to resist the beginnings of evil. Now, 
mark the origin of a riot. Here are envyings, va- 
Titmce, emulations, hatred, wrath, seditions, strife. 
Strife, which Solomon tells us, is like the letting 
out of water, and then it swdls, and rages, and 
•boils like a flood, in waves of tumnh, drunken- 
aess, reveUings, and such like. (See what St. 
Paul says of mm who do such things, Gal. vi.) 
A riot is directly contrary in all respects to the 
peace, long-suffering, ffenuenesa, gooaness, meek- 
ness, temperance, andiove, which are the fulfilling 
of ^ divine law. A riot defies all human law 
and authority, and God's solemn ordinance. *' For 
there is no power but of God, the powers that be 
are ordunea of God« whosoever, therefore retkteth 
Ike power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they 
^t retist shall receive to themselves damnation. 
For he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the 
minister of G^d, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him' that doeth evil Wherefore, ye must be sub- 
ject not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
take.*' (Rom. xiii.) Again, the same inspired 
Apostle writes, " Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
Mmoeofman, for the Lord's sake : whether it be 
to .the Kino as supreme, or unto Gotbrrorb, as 
Hnto them that are sent by him for the punishment 



While the duty of Christian subjects to their 
Kings and Governors is thus clearly pointed out 
in the New Testament, some of the most terrible 
judgments reco*rded in the Old Testament scrip- 
tures were Inflicted on the Israelites for sedition 
and rebellion. With a new and terrible judgment, 
God visited Korah and bib company when " the 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, 
and they and all that appertained to them went 
down afive into the pit, and the earth closed upon 
them, and they perished from among the con- 
gregation.'* Ana on the morrow when all the 
congregation murmured against Moses and Aaron, 
and were gathered against them, wrath went out 
from the Lord "to consume them as in a mo- 
ment;" wrath which could only be appeased by 
the atoning sacrifice which Aaron was commanded 
to offer, as a type of the great High Priest, Christ 
Jesus, who was to come and offer himself, the one 
great sacrifice for sin. But, before the plague 
was stayed, and while Aaron stood between the 
dead and living, holding the censer qt incense^ 
fourteen thousand seven hundred persons died of 
the plague beside them that died in the matter of 
Korah. If, under the Christian dispensation, it 
has not been the ordinary course of Divine Provi- 
dence to inflict temporal judgments for particular 
offences in so signal and marked a manner ; yet 
*' the Lord will reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment, to be punished," (2 Peter 11.) and who 
does the Apostle proceed to tell us shall lie the 
chi^ criminals, the ringleddert^ so to speak at 
that great and solemn dav, " Chtefiy^ them that 
walk after the flesh in the lust of uncfeanness, that 
deBwe giwernment, presumptuous are they, self- 
willed, they are not afraid to 9peak evil w digni- 
ties. But as natural brute beasts made to be taken 
and destroyed, speak evil of the things thai 
thef understand not, and shall utterly perish, in 
their own corruption." Infidelity and sedition, 
atheism and treason, go hand in hand. In the 
nature of things it must be so. Men that honour 
not the King and obey not thdr Governors, who 
are divinely ordained, cannot fear Him by whom 
they were ordained. Because the Bible condemns 
them, they shut their ejes against its heavenly 
light, which exposes their evil deeds ; they strive 
to spread the fatal delusion, and to make their own 
darkness universal Reject ttien, I beseech you, 
the feigned words w^thwhidl these men would 
make merchandise of your souls. "Dqwrt, I 
pray you, from the tents of these wicked men and 
touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all 
thdr sins." (Numbers xri.) 

During tho remainder of Saturday night, Ae 
mob continued in front of the Mansion House, but 
besides occasionally molesting the soldiers, they 
were not guilty of any further outrajjfe there. The 
dragoons were ordered to draw then* swords, vnth. 
the sides and badu of which, they dealt them 
some hard blows. About midnight the rioters went 
in a body to the Council House, and smashed the 
windovrs. The cavalry pursued and charged them, 
which they returned by showers of stones from the 
comers of the streets and lanes. At die top of 
the Pithay, (a steep narrow lane,) having struck 
one of the 14th Dragoons, the soldier turned, and 
shot a man who is believed to have been uncon^ 
cemed in the riots : no other lives were lost. 

Amidst such scenes of tumult tvas the morning 
of the Lord's €ay ushered in. These wicked 
disturbers of its p^e were at length driven from 



the streets, and they retired to plot further mis- 
chief on their beds. 

YfhaX a miserable contrast was this to the 
peaceful happy close of the week, so beautifully 
described in the '* Cotters Saturday Night," by 
the fsvourite poet of Scotiand, whose strong pa- 
thetic genius always true to nature, has given in 
that poem such a picture of his own home, as 
must lead us to lament that tus pen was often 
employed far more unworthily. 

The toil worn cotter frae his Inboiir coes, 
TkU night, liis weekly moil \n at an end. 

Collects his »p«dct, hii' mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in rent and ease 4o spend. 

And weary o'er the moor, his course does home- 
ward bend. 

• • • 

The cheerfal supper dono, with iierloas face 
They roond the ingle form a circle wide. 

The sire tarns o*er wi patriarchal grace. 
The big ha' Bible, once hit father's pride ; 

His bonnet rev*rently is laid aside. 

• • • 

Then kneeling down, to Hbav'n's Eterval Kwc, 

The sain*, tht father, and the kushamd prays ; 
Hope springs exuKing on triamphant wing, 

That tkas, they all shall meet to future days : 
There ever bask m uncreated rays. 

No more lo sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Togetlier hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear. 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

Then homewavd aU take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling cottages retire to rest : 
The parentpair, their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to heaven the warm request 
Thai tie, who stills the ravrn*s clam'roas nest, 

And decks the lily ^ir in flow'ry pride, 
Wonid, in the way bis wisdom sees the best. 

For them, and for their little ones provide ; 
But cbieiy , In their hearts witii grmee dMne preside* 

Let us hojpe that such aiomle and happy iceacs 
are not murequent now-a-days i^ the Lemes of 
our cottagers; and that in our crowded tomu^ 
there are many families where devotion sheds Us 
holy calm on the doung day, in the midst ef 
sivrounding profligaqr* But domestic happinoM 
and contentment must be rare, where tiie freqveat 
ale house lures the labouring man from his hone» 
where political registers «^ Sunday newspi^en 
take the place of the BiMe, teaching hua lo n^ 
lect his cheerful fire-side, his wife, and chiUraa, 
and make him discontented with bimself and mkk 
every thing, and every body around hua. 

[7b be o&niimtedJ] 

A CARD. 

Job Nott presents his com^^liments to his friends 
who have favoured him witii subscriptions to his 
publication, and requests that they will oUige him 
oy paying for their papers, monthly at £srtheat 
A kind attention to this suggestion, wH grealty 
assist him in his finandal arrangemffiti. 
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Third Sdmon. 

THE SHORT OF TIIE STORV. 

" I coald a Ul« anrold."— HaMbCf Gioil. 
Let Um mufiiUt it then if ke chooaea, for I'll be 
wlupt if /do; and I'll teU jrou why. I remember 
on one occMtoo, when mf good humoured Sire 
WM amoking hiB ^pe in the chimney-comer, one 
trinter*! ereninf, after be bad been dictating to 
roe a paper for pubUcatioo, he said to a 
(Mji he) c«ut teil me wluch ia ib^pruuietl letter 
in all the alphabet ?" Haying ruber ( 
finding out pddlea, I immediately Mt my witi to 
work to find it out. Perhap* fether, wyi I, '&\ 
letter A, beeause he's at Ae head of all the otbera , 
or, pertiap*, 'tii B, becaote he's the first Utter 
in aU Britain t or, perbape, 'tis C, because he 
lurmonnts the Crmeit i or, perhaps, 'ds D, 
cause he's at the head of all Digaiiit* i or, stop 
ftther, I diiok I'*e got it now, I dUnk it 
Q, becaase that's the head of him who's the head 
of our land, and the source of all dignity, George 
m., Ood btess him 1 WeD done. Job, said my 
&tber, thon'st got a pretty vein in the conun- 
dmm line ) but there's a letter that's prouder than 
all these, and if thon canst not find it oui 
thee i the proudest letter is bQ the alphabet is the 
letter L Ah father, said I, that's true, and I 
at once wh^you're after. Yon mean that I is the 
proudest letter, because lie's the fullest of self, 
fte greatest a^o-tist as they say. Well-done, Job, 
says Ae old gent., thou'st hit it off exactly now ! 
That's Jost what I mean. Let who will Be the 
speaker or writer, letter I is sure to cut the 
gieatcit fignre. I msh Mr. ntt would put a tax 



upon the coxcomb I but, perhaps, that would only 
make the puppy strut about the more. I, I, I, 11 
/did this — /think thus — so say I ; poh ! trum])ery, 
it makes one sick to see such a little upstart lake 
such airs upon him ', 111 give thee a foece of 
advice Job, beware of I-l-iog it too much either 
talk or in print ; and be sure, he added, (solemnly 
taking his pipe down and applying the tobacco- 
stopper as he spoke) whate?er you do, 6e tare yo\ 
mtoer write jwkt oum kittorif. Mind that. Job 
Twas one of the greatest blunders thy old father 
ever committed ; and as thou'rt a bit of a scribbler 
thyself, 1 warn Uiee not to make the same nn 
takej it looks so conceited, and the world is 
censorioua about it, and so forward tn pnt ill- 
natured constructions upon it 1 — and, therefore. 
Job, once more I warn thee, never to write thy 

Now, will my readers b^eve iti I never for 
one moment thought of my honoured father's 
warning till after the second number of this paper 
was in the press, and when it came suddenly 
my mind, Ikt very blood rote in mf clieekt, to 
think that I should not only hsTC begun to write, 
but actually to ptiblith my own liiBtory. Says I to 
myself this is a bit of a sticker 1 How shall I get out 
can't go on sinning agunit my honoured 
father's express injunctions ; on the other hand, 
how can I disappoint the expectations of the 
public ? Poh I don't flatter thyself. Job, I ex- 
clumed, recovering from my reverie i expectations 
of the public, forsootii, pshaw I What do the 
public ctrt about thee, man ? Why, surdy, the 
poison of egotism ia already woriiing in thy vrina. 
Prytliee, have done with writing ahout thyaelf{ 
just ^ve 'em the ikort tf ■(— just giw 'em the 



tyble of contents ; and by-the-bye, nine times ont 
of ten, the table of contents is tike best part of the 
book. It's a lucky Ukought, says I to nysdf. I 
eevld, indeed, a tale unfold ] but no, I won't tm- 
fM it; but. I'll wrap it up so as tiiat it shall go 
into a nut shell. Why shouldn't mjr pocket book 
be OS acceptable to the public as Author Can't, 
which went throu^ so many editions } lis done, 
1 send to the printer, and out it comes. 



EXTRACTS FROM MV POCKET BOOK. 

firing the head* qfike *»ppreued Memoir. 

Job Nott out of his time— good bye to bnckle 
making — seeks his fortune in Bristol— dangers of 
youth on leaving the parental roof — haiqtUy escapes 
them. Fondness for calculation induces him to 
attach himself to an eminent financier— worked to 
the bone— flesh and blood can't bear it— escapes 
into the country and follows bis literary pnrsttits. 
Rhyme tagging— -difference between that and 
poetry. Embariis for Ireland — strictures on the 
habits and customs of the natives. System of 
terror — United Irisb-^White boys— Tytlies — 
Hedge Schools — Ignofance and consequent misery 
of the Irish peasantry, fired of bogs and butter 
milk, and glad to re-cross the chanoeL Travels 
in North Britain— contrast between Scotch pea. 
sanlry and the Irish. At Bristol agdn, in a new 
character i pursues his literary vrin— joins a de- 
bating clul^-evils of such associations. Engagea 
in tuition — infelicities of pedagogues. Gets mar- 
ried i a good wife a great blessing — little blessings 
foDow. Advice to ymug men to be pradent in 
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their dunce— extracts on tliis subject from an 
old book entitled " a Cw) of Grey Hairs for Green 
Heads.'* Death of old Job Nott— Tribute of 
filial gratitude to an exemplary parent. Import- 
ance of the due discharge of parental duties. — 
Danger of those systems of public instruction 
whicn are not founded on religion. Pestilential 
influence of seditious and infidel publications— -of 
Sunday newspapers — and of political clubs . Ruin- 
ous effects of political agitation. French revo- 
lution — ^DuschiefDus plaudits bestowed upon it. — 
InfffP^'*""" Riots. Job Nott alarmed at the 
growing evils of the times-r-reflects on himself for 
not having acted a part more worthy of his name 
—dreams, the night after the fires at Bristol, that 
old Job Nott comes to his bed side, draws the 
cnrtun and shakes his head at him 1 Awakes to 
the necessity of action — screws up his energies to 
the sticking point — ^Uke Cowper's Patriot 

<* Blames his own indolence — observes, though latei 
'TIS criminal to leave a sinking ttate/^ 

Applies himself accordingly to the great task of 
mending the nation,—'" parturiunt iVlontes." The 
mountmn labaurs I — Thepreu groanM ! — and out 
comes The BrUioi Job Nott, or Labouring' Man*t 
Friend I 



THE POISON SHOP. 

*< Yon most know I boagbt a book, the title of 
which yon shall hear by and l>y. While I was 
reading it my hair lifted iuelf up on my head.'* 

OUJob Nc^. 



How that could be I don't know, for my father 
wore a wig ! but Pm sure if he had lived to read 
the books and the newspapers that are sent out 
now-a-days, 'twould have made every individual 
hair in his whiihers curl with horror. My cousin, 
Nehemiah, forestalled me in the last number by 
telling you that I intended to put a "mark of 
infamy ** upon " a nameless tissue of treason and 
blasphemy which has issued, and is still issuing 
from Uie press.*' VThat mark shall Iput ? Old 
Job used to talk much of the '* Five-headed 
monster." 1 would describe this as the hundred 
headed momter ; every head having five tongues, 
every tongue having five fangs, every fang full of 
the venom of asps ! But, perhaps, I had better 
tell you in plidn words what I mean. Old Job used 
to talk much about " the jpot«oa ihop,** by which 
he meant the shop where Jacobinical ana infidel 
books and papers were sold. Now I'm sorrv to 
say that there's a new poison shop opened in 
London, where poison is sold more destructive to 
the morid and political well-being of society than 
arsenic and prussic acid is to the bodily frame ; and 
which is introducing a pestilence into the land far 
more destructive than cholera morbus. Just to 

5lve you a sample. In one of the prescriptions 
ispensed at this poison shop, we are tola that 
" kingshipt and Prince of fraleiehip, and ail iuch 
Royal nonsense stands at the very head of the list 
of abuses, and should be the very first to be 
abolished** ! I ! And by what process is this de- 
sirable consummation to be effected ? I will not 
venture to copy all the treasonable sentiments 
that this nefanous publication has dared to pro- 
mulgate; suffice it to say, that the writer applauds 
the assassins who murdered Prince Capo d'istrias, 
the president of Greece; and holds up assassi- 
nation as the best and readiest way of getting rid 
of oppressors ! *' We wish, (says this audacious 
politicid incendiary) that there was no necessity 



for any laws whatsoever ; but while there is such 
necessity, surely the greatest criminals should not 
be above them ; and such can only be taught to 
do as they would be done by, through some such 
means as the above." I really cannot allow my 
pen to copy what follows; it is so infamously 
seditious ; nor would I have given you the above 
extracts, ^ but with a view to open the eyes and 
rouse the indignant feelings ^f the loyal part vf 
society. 

It's no use to be over scrupulous about giving 
publicity to such atrocities. l*he poison is in 
active secret circulation amongst that class which 
is most liable to be infected by it ; and surely it is 
not only justifiable, but highly necessary to let the 
honest part of society know what detestable prin- 
ciples are being disseminated amongst the mass 
or our population. Yes, it is in active circulation 
in Bristol. I have been assured that there are 
no less than seven poison shops in this city, where 
such deleterious drugs are oispensed " u^holesaie, 
retail, and /or exportation." 

I said that the poison is in secret circulation. 
Yes, these men " love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil." The seditious 
publication especially alluded to, bears on its title 
page this audacious bravado. " Published in de- 
fence of law to try the power of wAght against 
right ,•" and yet as all braggadocios are cowards, 
it bears strong marks of being clandestinely circu^ 
lated It professes not to be sold but " lent to 
read." And now, my honest reader,^ what may 
you suppose to be the name of this precious 

literary gem ? It is called No, I won't 

tell you what it is called, lest I should advertize 
the wretched production, and unintentionally 
promote its circulation'; but 1 will tell you thus 
much — that it is called by a name importing that 
it is the protector of the poor man. Oh prostitu- 
tion of language What will it protect him from ? 
Will it keep him from sin ? No, it encourages him 
in it. Will it protect him from want ? No, it will 
sink him to beggary. Will it protect him from, the 
nllows ? No, it will lead him to an ignominious end. 
Will it protect him frum eternal rum ? No, it will 
destroy both body and soul. Oh fatal liberty 
which they profess to support, who are the ene- 
mies of the laws of Ood and man, and of every 
thing that tends to support the order and well- 
being of society. Truly may it be said of these 
wretched deluoers of tne unwary, ** whUst they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the 
servants of corruption." 

A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE BRISTOL 

RIOTS.— No. 3. 

(Continued.) 



Long before the Sabbath bells had rung their 
hallowed summons to the house of God, a prayer- 
less multitude, unwashed, clad in the dirty gar- 
ments of yesterday, and with hands and hearts 
still more impure, came to the half-mined Man- 
sion-house, to rejoice over the destruction they had 
caused, and watch an opportunity for further vio- 
lence. The picquet of dragoons was withdrawn to 
take refreshment, when the mob immediately re- 
newed their attack on the building. The mayor, 
several gentlemen, and some constables, who were 
within, m all eight or ten persons, had just time 
to escape over the roofs of the adjoining houses, 
when the rioters rushed into all the rooms, threw 
out the furniture into the street, and destroyed or 



carried away clothes, linen, china, and every arti- 
cle of value. The cellars were forced open, 
casks of wine were staved, and bottles broken and 
emptied of their contents. The flooring and area 
flowed with the intoxicating liquors. Now, an 
abandoned crew of men and women were seen, 
some carrying off* stolen property, others strug- 
gling greedily for wine and spirits. The drunkards 
staggered and reeled about the pavement, or lay 
along in senseless stupefaction, from which many 
never awoke again to the light of life ; but, ah ! 
inconceivable woe! sunk with a load of unre- 
pented guilt, into the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 

The picquet of the 14th dragoons quickly re- 
turned. The mob now inflamed with liquor, 
and seeking to revenge the death of the man 
who had been killed on the preceding nighty 
attacked them with stones. As they had no 
orders to fire or to use their sabres, the officer again 
withdrew them to their quarters. WhDe they 
slowly retired along the Quay and Drawbridge, 
a number of the mob followed, and pelted them 
with stones and brickbats. The cuurqh bells 
were ringing for morning service ; their peafleful 
chime above the angry shouts of the multitude, 
seemed to bid them cease their strife, and calm 
their raging passions. But these Sabbath-breakers, 
these drunaards, these rioters, heeded not. llie 
soldiers who had borne their insults and violence 
all ni«ht lon^, bore it patiently still. They passed 
the Drawbndge, and on the ascent to College- 
green, almost every stone from their pursuers ^1 
within the line. The soldiers in the rear, hurt 
and provoked beyond endurance, turned and fired 
in self defence. Again and again they fired. A 
man fell, and was carried away dying. The 
mob, nothing daunted, followed them through 
College-green to their quarters, ^e dragoons 
firing their carbines at intervals, as the shovrws 
of stones were repeated. Seven or eight rioter^ 
and a spectator on the opposite side of the Quay, 
were wounded. On their way to church many 
persons witnessed this encounter who had never 
seen the military more seriously engaged, than in 
the show and martial pride or a field day. llie 
stern features of war, and of civil discord still 
more horrilde, were strange and appalling to them. 
It was a striking change to ^o from this scene of 
confusion and bloodshed, with agitated feelings, 
into one of the churches just so far distant as to 
be undisturbed by it, where a large congregation 
were assembled for prayer ; and the deep stulneaa 
was only broken by the organ's solemn strain; or 
sonae words of peace from the lips of Ood's nd- 
nister, falling on the ear, like oil upon the troubled 
waves, telling of mercy even to tne chief of sin- 
ners. " When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that wliich is lawful and right, he shall save tus 
soul alive." Surely (will the reader say) this was 
no ftdnt emblem of the last moments of the nn- 
cere Christian, when his ear has closed for ever on 
the din and strife of this world, and his soul enter- 
ing on the rest that remidneth for the people of 
God, awakes to the rapturous notes of the sera- 
phim, and the praises or the heav^y host. 

The commanding officer of the district soon 
after this skirmish with the rioters, ordered the 
I4th light dragoons to remove to quarters tt 
Keynsham, a vilkge on the Bath road, five miles 
from Bristol; an order which they obeyed y«y 
unwillingly. He hoped by this concession to 
induce the mob to return to their homes, wMeh 
he exhorted them to do. 
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^^^T^a n-."^^**^/'*''*^ *^* now remained to would scarcely hare been prudent to do 8o in a [to the Bbhop's Mace, and the mayor with seve- 
otect the citv. were twenty three anldiera nf fho amxt »Ka..<. h.-:- «. ^» f -«:^u* u i._-_ ... '__i *^ . vX ' ""«. *"f /"»y"r, wiin seve- 



protect the city, were twenty three soldiers of the 
3rd. dragoon guards, who were stationed before 
the Mansion-house. These soldiers never having 
fired at the mob, were received every where with 
clipers, which they returned by waving their hands 
and other demonstrations of good-will ; when they 



spot where then- own retreat might have been cut . ral persons who had been with him durinir-the dav 
off bv burmng the Prince's street bridge, along and followed by a^* many citizens as could be col' 
which they soon retired to their former station. lected, went down to the scene of action, having 
lyith the help of the prison keys found in the given orders for all the troops which could be 
governor's house, and with their thundering sledge- , brouzht out to be there. The first division of the 

^r4^^^,^^« -^ ^' ^A A • • ° A V' t i °?"*™®"»***e rioters quickly released the prisoners, fmob having entered, were followed bv manv nf 

afterwards received decisive orders to charge and about one hundred anil seventy in numbeV. These the special constables and the soldier 7ho f^ed 
Sf. a''"'^V^u "'''^7' ^they obeyed promptly, and sallied forth, as they made their escape one after insidrthe court, and it wiL hSh^ ri^^^ 
acted with the greatest spirit. Another, mingUng their yells, and frantic gestures might be secured j but ju^ 

In all these disturbances, a band of loose and with the shouts of the multitude. Manv of them in contact with them, tW mL body of tL Zb 

stnpped off their prison clothes as they went, and was heard advancing. The mayor, and the few 
were met by their friends and associates who never persons who were with him between the two bo- 
expecte'u to see them come forth, except for trial dies, with difficulty passed through them ; and the 
or punishment. One of the ringleaders then tied constables, who had attempted to secure some of 



profligate fellows, and some worthless boys, who 
acted as they were moved by others, on the spur 
of the moment, were seen to take a part, as mis- 
efaievoualy busy, as at other times such vagabonds 
are idle, when useful work is to be done ; 



*' For Satan finds some roinchief still 
For idle bauds to do." 

These, however, were only, the wretched dupes of 
deep designing villains^ men of sharper intellects, 
who planned and directed what was to be done, 
darkly moved behind the scene of confusion and 
niiii thev had created, and then skulked awav, 
leaving the victims of the crafty plot to perish in 
their arunken revelry by fire and sword. 

Having got rid of the greater part of the troops, 
the rioters grew bolder, and before the respectable 
part of the inhabitants had returned from public 
worship, they planned an attack on the crowded 
gaol, and proceeded to put it into execution. The 
objects of this wicked design were to inspire terror 
and increase the confusion ; to procure as accom- 
pUces men hardened in crime, and ready to go with 
them to any excesses ; and to defeat the ends of 
justice by liberating the prisoners that were to be 
tried by 'Sir Charles Wetherell Bridewell wa& 
the iGurst point of attack. On their way thither, the 
mob were made to halt and break open an anchor- 
smith's and ironmonger's shop; sledgehammers, 
cjTowbars, and other instruments, were handed out 
and distributed in an orderly and systematic man- 
ner. With these formidable weapons, the unresisted 
mob ouickly took the strong heavy prison gates off 
their binges, and threw them into the float : they 
then battered off the locks and bars, let loose the 
{irisoiierB, and set the Bridewell on fire. 

About the same time, (near two o'clock) a large 
party of rioters attacked the new gaol, a strong 
Diulding almost entirely built of massive stone and 
iron, which cost nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds. A very numerous and formidable mub 
ranged themselves in front of the gaol, while all 
around, and on the opponte bank of the river, a 
muldtnde, computed at fifteen thousand persons, 
were gathered together, many from curiosity ; but 
from the loud shouts of approbation from the 
crowd which rent the air from time to time as the 
rioters were forcing their way into the prison, it is 
but too evident that a very large number came to 
encourage bv their presence and to assist them if 
necessary. No due preparation had been made 
for the defence of this strong building ; and to the 
suddenness and boldness of the, attack^ its success 
mw in a great measure be ascribed. 

Two magistrates, and about thirty citizens and 
constables, attempted to enter the prison, but were 

>A^^.^ A A^ * U 1- TU^ ^*4.^^ «^.-. r J 



a black handkerchief to the weather-cock on the thepob, on looking to the place where the soU 
top of the porter's lodge : this man was an infidel, dicrs had been posted, in the hope of finding sud- 
and It was a fit job for him. At this signal the port, ^observed that the soldiers were gone and 
incendiaries began their work. Thick black clouds finding themselves deserted, got away as' thev 
of smoke arose from the vast pile of building ; the could, declaring that they would not agun venture 
treadmill, the governor's house, the chapel were their lives. ^ 

quickly on fire, and the strong fireproof walls of j The handful of troops on arriving at the Bi- 
the prison, constructed of stone and iron, were shop's Palace, perceived by the flames now bursting 
blackened by the flames, which strove to spread from the Mansion-house, that advantage had been 
themselves, but were checked on either side by taken of their absence, to set it on fire^ The sol- 



these impenetrable barriers: the mob burnt the diers iminediatdV returned "to theirformerpos^ 

every destructible thing and the Bishop's Palace being likewise left unprZ 



chairs, benches, tables, and 
within the prison. 

The rioters now felt themselves to be masters of 
the city, and openly avowed their intention of 
burning and plundering private property. Some 
of the leaders of the Pohtical Union, whose placard 
had tended to raise the storm, offered their services 
to quell it, but the mob were masters now, and re- 
fused to obey. A member of the Union proposed 
a plan which seemed feasible : the gaol stands on 
a piece of ground surrounded on one side by the 
floating harbour, on the other by the new river. 
The only approach to it is by two swing bridges : 
it was proposed to turn the bridges round, and 
confine the mob on what would then have been an 
island. The plan was not adopted. 
. It is said that the ringleaders seated themselves 
in the court-yard of the prison, to deliberate as to 
the places to be attacked : various schemes were 
brought forward ; at length they sallied forth in 
several parties and burnt four toll-houses: the 
gate keepers were allowed to remove their property. 
The oil tor lighting the lamps was then poured on 
the floor and mixed with other combustible matter, 
which being lighted up, the house was instantly 
in a blaze. A ringleader directed the operations 
with inipudent coolness. 

The Gloucester CoUnty Prison, near to Bristol, 
shared the same fate, and a party was dispatched 
to burn Bridewell, which had been onl^ partially 
consumed. The three prisons, blazing in different 
quarters of the city at the same moment, served 
as terrible beacons to warn the inhabitants of their 
danger. From street to street and house to house 
the rumour spread with fearful consternation. The 
magistrates had been at the GouncU-house, and 
a party of citizens had assembled at the Guildhall, 
but no adequate civU force was organized. The 
town was now at the mercy of a lawless rabble, 
increased by the bands of thieves and robbers, 
who had just issued from their ceUs in all the 



tected, it was fired by a small party of the mob, 
and consumed. The Bishop had Quitted it during 
the day, and part of his property had been removed. 
No sooner had the troops been withdrawn from 
the Mansion-house than the rioters kindled a fire 

in the kitchen ben^th the banquetting-room. 

The upper rooms were then ransacked and plun- 
dered of whatever property remained, and the cel- 
lars were again forced open. The plate and 
valuable pictures had been conveyed to a place of 
safety. The fire spread with great rapidity, but 
to hasten ito progress, the incendiaries applied 
firebrands to the several rooms, and while the 
furious element was spreading in every direction^ 
the wretches ran to the windows shouting in the 
phrenzy of intoxication and of wickedness tri- 
umphant. Some retreated in time, but others 
there is no doubt, had prepared their own dreadful 
funeral pile and perished there. So speedy was 
the work of destruction, that in half an hour the 
Mansion-house was a smoking ruin*. 
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Stoned and driven back. The rioters now forced insolence of successful villainy. When good men 

their way into th^ governor's house, carried off undertake a good object they endeavour to unite 

tliA fiirnt^irA AnH nniuin hnnkfl. thft rarAVftn nnfl in it. thtk hi%n4»ut tKa imnirlif *\*a l«KAiHk1 t^nA K^ 



the furniture and prison books^ the caravan, and 
the gallows, and threw them into the river. About 
this time, the hopes of the well-disposed spectators 
were xaised by the appearance of the twenty-three 
dmgoanb, the only remaining defenders of the city ; 
but they had no orders to attack the mob; and it 



in it, the honest, the upright, the liberal, and be- 
nevolent. What must the men be and what their 
object, who to procure agenta and associates, 
empty the common gaols. 

From the Gloucester Gounly Prison, at Law-f 
ford's Gate, the mob proceeded^ in two divisions, | 



• As my Cousin Job's publications have foand 
their way to London, and varions other places, to 
make what follows more plain to his friends in those 
parts, many of whom never taw Qucen-sqaare, I 
Hh^ill here give some short description of it. Each 
side of the square was 150 yards in length, or there- 
abouts, and contarned about 20 large and well-built 
houses. The boundary line of this nobt« square 
within the building, waft therefore 600 or 700 yards. 
The Mansion-houne stood at the north-east corner* 
on the north side ; the Custom-house in the middle 
of the same side ; the Excise-office at the north- 
west corner on the west-side. The remainder of 
the square consisted of private dweliinK-houses and 
countinghonses, and in the ceUars underneath, and 
warehounes behind were large stores of wine, spi- 
rits, sugar, cocoa, and other merchandise. Prince's 
street is immediately behind the westside of the 
square, and the wooden drawbridge, at the end of 
that street (which hud two toll-houses that were 
burnt down) leads directly to the Qaol. Behind 
the north and west sides of the square, are quays 
where ships of a large class were moored. A double 
row of tall trees and a low wooden paling encloset 
the middle space which is in grass. There Is a 
statue of King William on horseback in the centre. 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



H-l 



9oet*0 Corner* 



Old Jobb Nott iras assisted in the verse-making 
department of his literary manufactory by his 
townsman, Mr. Poet-Free, to whom he expressed 
himself as under great obligations. 

The present publisher has to acknowledge the 
kindness of his friend, Mr. Poet fFoodby, from 
whose pen the subjoined specimen comes as a sort 
of first fruits. It may be proper to observe, that 
Mr. W.'s name was originally written ffould-be, 
but that the poet has been induced to altar the 
spelling of his name partly with a view to poetical 
effect, and partly as a precaution, lest any carping 
ZoUut, envious of his laurels, should be tempted 
to a paltry pun. In the extracts from " Mp 
Pocket^Book*' given to the Public in my first 
article this day, thisitem occurs ** Rhyme-tagging,** 
difference between that and poetry. Now in ex- 
planation of this, it might suffice to say that Rhyme- 
tagging is the modern or reformed poetry ; how- 
ever, as one good illustration is better than a 
dozen definitions, I will iust observe that what my 
Cousin Nehemiah quotea in the last page of No. 2, 
IspoetrVj manufactured after the old school before 
p&wer-Iooms were invented ; but that what is now 
to be presented to you is Rhume-taggin^^, or ma- 
dern reformed verse. At the same time, it is 
necessary to give this caution, that there is con- 
siderable difference in the texture even of the new 
article. There is a great deal of Rhyme-tagging 
done by iteam, merely got up slightly tor the cheap 
shops ; but, fill that appears in Job Nott's columns 
will be warranted dvne by hand. 

Mr. Woodby's first contribution shall now be 
presented to my readers. It is on a verv popidar 
topic; but please to observe that the Poet, like 
myself, abstains from offering any opinion on the 
political question, and merely treats it in a moral 
point of view. 



RADICAL REFORM; 
Or, ITow to M§nd the Nation. 



TBOuon Ififiit and Bmme may fret and fame, 
And Cobbett rage and storm, Sir ; 

I still contend, tliat I'm the friend 
Of RadiCMl Reform, Sir. 

For mending Kings and snch like things, 

I have no skill at all. Sir ; 
And yet 1 can produce a -plan 

For mending great and small. Sir* 

If sad the frnit, then bad the root, 

And this I hold moftt sure, Sir, 
Vith skill and art to the aiUntt part 

We mnst apply the care, Sir. 

So far agreed :— bnt here I stop ; 

Some frenzy, snre, has*caugbt 'em«— 
They say the root is at Ihe top I 

I say, 'tis at the bottom t 

When trees do bear no plum nor pear« 
Or bear tbem scant and scurvy. 

Who would deem, 'twere a froitfal scheme 
To tnra them topsy-turvy ? 

Far better scheme to me wonid seem, 

Than tearing up the root. Sir, 
To dress and pare it roand witli care, 

And hope for better frnit, Sir. 



Just so, I'm bold, the role will hold 

In mending of the Nation : 
Let me and yon oar duty do. 

Each In bis several station* 

Bot while in drink we spend onr chink, 
And rail at those who rule as ; 

We empt onr pnr»e, and what is worse. 
We let vile men befool as. 

The Priest, yon say, receives his pay 
To watch ns well and tend us $ 

To guide ns right by Scripture light, 
And where we err to mend ns. 

Bnt if (Iho* still his praise and skiU 

I do not wish to rob. Sir !) 
To him it fall to mend ns all. 

He'll have a totighish job. Sir. 

For while uo mi^nd we laymen find 
To be repairecl and mended. 

Whatever seal the Parson feel. 
His work will ne'er be ended. 

Take my advice, and in a trice . 

The work will all be done, Sir ; 
For of my »on(;, the short and long. 

Is — every oii« mend ene^ Sir, 

A WORD IN SEASON. 



Job Nott has no right to deal in nevf»t because 
he hasn't taken out a licence. Job only retmls 
out tlu-ec ludf-penny email. If you want the brown 
etout, yon must call for the eevetu}enny. But be 
sure to mind what house you go to for it---for let me 
tell you some of that sort of beverage is very heady, 
intoxicating and unwholesome, owing to the drugs 
the politico brewers put into it. However, Job 
Nott's keg, though not. of the strongest, is always 
fresh, frisky, and wholesome. But to return, or 
rather to begin again, although Job Nott can't 
deal in news yet he may deal in good adrice, and 



any Justice. The unhappy prisoners will be 
by an impartial jury. Oh ! inestimable privil^e. 
Bulwark of British liberty ! Take care, my 
friends, that vou don't lose it. There's no more 
likeljr way of losing it than by the populace inter- 
ruptmg and attempting to^'prevent the adminis- 
tration of justice. I repeat, that these unhappy 
men will be tried by an impartid jury, who \vill 
hear their cause with' patience, acquit where they 
can acouit, and give the prisoner the benefit m 
every aoubt; and if after patient and impartial 
hearing, the prisoner shall be found guilty ^ his 
Peere — where's the man that would fift his voice 
against the justice of such a decision? Such a 
man, if he can be found, is the enemy of hin 
country, the enem^ of all social order. That's 
another consideration which ought to influence 
you, and will, 1 trust, influence many who, perhaps, 
would not yield to any other motives. I meao 
this, that mercy is the prerogative of the Soverewa ; 
and we may be sure that our present gracious Kin^ 
will be desirous to exercise it as far as is cpnaistent 
vrith the ends of justice; but if the people were ta 
attempt to repeat such atrocious conduct as attend- 
ed the last entry of a Judge into this city, it would 
render it almost impossible for mercy to be shewn, 
so urgent would be the necessity of an extreme 
example of the power of the law. As then you 
would regard the honour of our city, as you value 
your character as citizens, as you re^MCt the laws, 
and desire especially to preserve the great blesiin^ 
of trial bv jury, as jou love and nonour your 
King, ana would desire not to insult him in his 
representatives, — ^in fine, as yon would shew pity 
to the poor wretched prisoners themselves, and 
would wish to leave room for the exercise of 
mercy towards any of them,— on all these consider- 
ations, I beseech, I entreat, I conjure you, to shew 

. - twT -• r yourselves loyal and peaceable subjects, and donU 

drop " a word in season." Now its no newe^ (for p^g i^j^f^ ^j^^ p^^ ^^„y ,^^/^ ^ that Bristol 
every body knows it) that the judges are coming ,„^^ ^^ enemlee to the hwe of their country. 
to try the prisoners— a word then upon this sub- - 
ject, and it-shdl be a very serious one, for it is no 
joking matter. Let me tell you then that I pity 
those poor fellows with all my heart ; and am deeply 
sorry that they should have been so deluded by 
designing men, or misled by their own passions as 
to commit (if they did commit 'em) such crimes as 
they stand charged with. At the same time, I 
mnst say, that if society must go on, and if the 
lives ana property of peaceable citizens are to be 

Erotected, and ir it isn't designed to turn the old 
ouse out of the windows, and make a scramble ; 
why then the arm of the law must be upheld. You 
all Know, or ought to know, that the Jw^e is the 
representative of the King ; any insult, therefore, 
oTOred to the Judge is in effect offered to the 
King. Now, surely, if King fTilliam himself was 
to come down, the people never could think of 
hooting and pelting their King; God forbid! 
Bad as Bristol is, and it has indeed been sadly 
fihlbrn of its honours, — but, I repeat, bad as 
Bristol is, this b too bad to be believed. Well, 
then, let every man who could dare entertain the 
idea of paying disrespect to the Judge, carry this 
vrith him — that he thereby dishonoun his King I 
Besides«think,Ibe8eech you, if youwere to manifest 
any disloyalty on this occasion, what a handle you 
would give to those who charge you with being 
ihe enemies of all laws. For wluit have you to find 
fault with ttow f You can't pretend that there are 
any poHtics mixed up with tne matter now. So if 
you attempt to obstruct the administration of the 
law, and the execution of justice now, it will be 
pkia that il is because you don't like any law and 



Do you ask what are we to do ? Why just go 
about your own business, and let the gentlemen of 
the law go about theirs; and mino, they don't 
want anj loohere on. As the receiver is aa bad aa 
the thiet, because he encourages him, so the idle 
spectator is almost as bad as the rioter, because he 
helps to make a mob, and seems to give hia tacit 
sanction to their proceedings. Let, therefore^ 
all honest men who have no office to fulfil, keep 
away, 

N.B. I have not made any appeal to relijpmtr 
motives, because, if a man has one atom of Ghiiii* 
tianity in him, he vnW be sure to be a good sab- 
ject. He that fears God, will " honour and obey 
the King, and all that are put in authority onder 
him." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A *^ Subecriber " doe» Job Nott too nmch honour im 
suppoeing that he can be the medium of conveying euggeO" 
tions to Oovernment. A certain great man pubU^ 
Mtated that he had not time to read <* the Tivue r 
and it'e eeareely to be expected that he ehottld find time 
to read Job Nott. However, ** a Suheeriber " mmy 
depend that <* the Laboaring Man'e Friend " will lia all 
he can in hie proper ephete^ to wrge the importance of 
findiog employment for the worklnic classes. 

Bristol : Printed and Published by J. & W. Ricbard- 
soN, No. 6, Clare-Street, to whose care all conunu- 
nications may be addressed, poet paid; also aold 
by J. Norton, Corn Street, Barrt, High Street, 
and J. Chilcott, Wine Street ; Mrs. Bivms, Batfa; 
Mr. Whitb, Cheltenham ; Mr. Bburosb, Derby ; 
Mr. Hkwktt, Leamington } and Sbslmt and Sgv, 
Fleet Street, London. 
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LABOURING MAN'S FRIEND. 



No. IV.l 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1832, 



JOB NOTT FREELY DISCUSSED. 
[Seooiid Sdltloa.] 

The Labouring Man's Friend I cries Jem 
Caviif (as he took in the third number ofJ»b Nott, 
that the boy brought to the factory) — ^the Labour- 
inn: Man's Friend, eh ! Depend upon't that's alia 
fetch just to put us operatives off our guard, and 
keep us under hatches ; but I wont be took in 
by anv such Uameff. 

Well, aays honest 7bm Candid^ OftyinjT <lo^^ 
his hammer and adjusting his brown paper cap, 
as he spoke) for my part I've got no such hard 
thoughts of the man. Seeming to me he's an 
honest well-meaning fellow, i think he deals 
furly between rich and poor, master and servant. 
Didst mind^ Jem, what he said about the Christ- 
mas dinners ? — wasn't that a ^ood hit ? — and I 
know one master that took the nint, and jrave his 
men a ^nner to take home to their families for 
Christmas. Ah, but replied Jem Cavil, this rum 
old Codger is so hard upon us for only just takin^f 
« pot of porter at the Red Lion, and talking a bit 
about the state o' things. 



Well, says Tom Candid, I don*t know how you 
w find it, Jem, but I'm apt tq think that t/o6 has 



got the best end of the argument; for my part I 
nd a gretX deal more pleasure in going home to 
spend the evening by my own fir^ide-yhearin^ 
toe children read, or perhaps myself reading a bit 
to my wife, whilst she makes up her cap or the like. 
I say, I find more pleasure in this way of spend- 
ing the eyening, than in getting amongst a parcel 
of lialf-tipseylellows that are smoking, guzzling, 
singing, cursing and swearing, and perhaps break- 
ing hefda into the bai^n, and some of ^em clap- 
jp^ up to spend the night in the watch-House. 
The mention of broken heads and the watch- 
house brought certain recollections to Jem CaviPs 
mind, uid so he slank away not seeming to notice. 
As soon as he was gone, up comes Bill Wright 
the foreman to Tom Candid, and says— Well done 
Tom, I was glad to hear thee talk in the way thou 
didst to Jem. For my part, I am quite satisfied 
that Jok Noit will proye the friend of every honest 
man. I'ye seen enough in his paper already to 
be convinced that he wont be a respecter of per- 
sons, but will take the labouring man's part when- 
ever he cans— but, you know Tom, he wouldn't 
be our friend if he didn't deal faithfully with us 
and tell us our faults. I happened to open one of 
Cobheti'4 books yesterday, and was struck with 
thedifference between him imd Job. Old Cobbett 
does all he ean to set the labouring man against 
his superion, by teUing him that he is oppr^sed; 
but Job does all he can to bring the different 
clisiis of Society together, to make masters ki|id 
and considerate to their men ; and the workmen 
diB|[ent and faithful servants, and respectful to 
their masters. Now, I think its not hard to dis- 
cover which of these best deserves the name of 



"the labouring man's friei^d." Aye, said Tom 
Candid, Cobbett's the writer that Tom Cavil is so 
fond of. He wouldn't let me rest till I had read 
the December number of Cobbett's " I\oopenny 
Trashr Trash, indeed, he may weH call it ! but, 
I wonder the fellow has got the impudence to {|^ve 
so true a name to his own book — 'tis like crying 
itinlnng Juh ! True, replied BiU Wright, and 
when you come to read in Joh Notfs tlaxa paper, 
which is just brought in, (/saw it thb monung) 
what's said there about people's making so much 
of themselves, and being so full of 1, I ! you'll 
directly think of Cobbett : for don't you recollect 
how he tries to make it out, that he has done more 
good by hia Cobbett-com than any body ever did 
for his country? Stop, I think I've got the 
'• Trash*' in my pocket-here is the place—** this 
therefore,.! scruple not to say — (tcnqide, cries Bi/^ 
Wright, commenting as he read> why nobody ever 
thought, man, that thou'dst scruple to say any 
thing that just suited thy turn this, therefore, I 
scruple not to say, is the greatest thing that any in- 
dividual ever dia for his country !" And then fur- 
ther on, this modest fellow says, *' If the whole 
of the whig minutrv were to live, to the age of Me- 
thtuelah," (they'd be fine old boys Tom, wouldn't 
they— plenty o^ time to work tbejlefonn Bill, 
eh, boy ?) but as I was reading — " if they were to 
live all of 'em to the age w Methuselah, thep 
wouldn't do so much gom in the worldas I have 
done to these little Islands alone ! /" Bravo, cried 
Tom Candid, there's nothing like . laying it on 
thick !* This hundred-headed Corn must be a fine 
thing to be sure; but I understand we must take 
right good care to sow the proper sort of seed, for 
that U^ere be two sorts ot Cobbett com. ' One^ 
Farmer Goodman, 'tis s^d made a ^eat mistake, 
and got hold of a packet of iktpoliiical corn, and 
sow^ it in bis field, and what o've think it sprang 
up to ? Why, instead of hundrea-^headed stalks of 
rich wheat, th^ field was presently filled with hun- 
dred-headed monsters, belching oiit incendiary 
fires and burning all ihe Fanners' hay stacks* in 
the neighbourhood I So theyM need take care and 
not sow any of the political seed along with the 
natural, or else 'twill be worse than sowim^ tares 
amongst Uie wheat True, replied Bill Wright. 
I don't know what opinion this Braggadocio may 
have about his com. but if he sow the seeds of 
disaffection and rebellibn amongst the people, 
I think he'll do more mischief in a few short years 
than his whole crew could undo if they were to 
live to the age of Methuselah. And then as to 
this com that he presumes to put his own name 
to. Did he make the com ? Can he make one 

* I ean supply Tom with aoether speeimen of Cob- 
bett^ modesty. In a letter addressed to the Attor. 
ney General, dated ISthBecember, I8SI, bespeaks 
of himself as " the anthor of the moat ceUhratea work 
in ^ world,** meaning hto Psiiiical Rffisfcr / / 



[Price l^rf 



grain of it n^w without that God whom he dis- 
regards ? Sliame upon it ! that he should give no 
honour to the God wat.made it, and take idl thp 
^honour to himself, because as he says, he brought 
it over ! Do'st know Tom, who brought potatoes 
into this Kingdom ? No, says Tom, except that 
the Irishmen all say 'twas St Patrick ; but 1 think, 
whoever he was,^ he was as great a benefactor of 
his race as Cobbett can pretend to be ; and if ^he 
didn't bring over any republicanism in the same 
ship, I think he's got the best on't. 

The bell tolled for dinner just then, and Tom 
and Bill broke off their conversation. T%eff little 
thought that Job Nott was in a comer qf the shop 
all the time, and heard every word on*t ! [As to 
the political seed that Tom CavU talked about, 
I think I can tell him all about it ! I've been told, 
(but I don't vouch for the trath on't,) that 'Us made 
of the dust of Tom Paints bones which Gobbeir 
brought home with him from America, and that: 
he grinds them up and sells the dust in smalL 
packages mariced '* Cobbetf s politioal Seed Com,** 
and wherever 'tis sown, a crop of Infidels, Re^* 
publicans, and InceUdiaries presently ^ring 
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A PLAIK ACCOUNT OF. THE BRISTOL 
RIOTS.— No, 4.^(ContinueJj , 

The first movements of sedition just visible in^ 
the tumultuous assembling of the.people on SatUTr' 
d^y morning, had now ansen to a terrible height,' 
The rioters nad spumed the audiori^ of the King' 
and of the laws, by insult and violence to the per-* 
son and probity of their Mfigistrate and Ju^e ^ 
and then their bishop, the appointed overseer of 
the flock of Go^, had been treqited witfi the Uke^ 
contempt and wanton ii\jury. When the JewislT 
High priest ordered St. Paul to be* smitten con- 
trary to the laiic the Apostle boldly and sharply 




brethren that ne was the iJigh Priest, for it is writ* 
ten. Thou shalt not speak evil of the Ruler ef tiiy 
people." Such is the Christian's reverence for tibe 
priestly office because it U ordained of CM, even 
when the man whohokfe it dishonours his holy |wo«' 
fession, that he will not speak evil of him. He- wiH 
be subject, as he is commanded, (1 P^ter fi.) ^ not 
only to the good and gentle but aUo to tbe froward." 
On the contrary, these imchristian rioters prbeeed^- 
ed to wreak their imaginary wronjfs withunhrt^ed 
cmelty and riolenee upon a Bishop, in whom 
they were bound not only to reverence Ihe oftee, 
but to love and res^^ect the indiridual f»t hia 
charities, hU generosity, his zealous and devoteA* 
labours to promote the teniporal and eternal in- 
terests of the people. 

Of aU the outrages, that in which the riotav 
seemed to gloi^ most was the liberation of th^ 
prisonerf « ^' Sir Charles Wetherell has come to 
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try die prii6iien. UTell. %m shaQ rave turn Um 
trouble, and make the GaU deiiver your- 
felvet!" Thift was ibeir TfllainouB boast, and it 
waa quite according to their wild notions of liberty. 

The poBtical incendiair, whose wicked publica- 
tion you quoted in yonr u^t Qumlier with suitable 
eoounents, wishes "there was no necessity for 
any laws whatsoerer." Ifhewouldspeak^utMifyva 
little mon plataly, he would say, he wkhes there 
m€rt fio laws whatever. But since folly and 
nfekadueia abound, laws are absolutely nei^essar)- 
to restrain the wicked and protect those that do 
weU. 

True practical Hberty (the wild umkUe liberty 
ofdMlaaelte% iew«fttea«rt*ehaw» iaslai^of 
tibe worst description>— true practical liberty oon- 
sistt ift the preservation Of every man's person, 
and property, and life from injuhr and violence. 
Whoever obeys the law is protected by it, and en- 
Jovs under a good government, as much freedom 
«i ia good for him.' Now to afford this protection 
to the innocent, the law must punish the guilty. 
No ip«^" ought to be free to commit crimes. That 
is lieeniiQUineu. The wild cry about liberty and 
equality comes from men who wish to be licenti- 
ous—to be free from the controul of government 
and the law, and although they transgress, to go uo- 
punished. Under such a system the lives and 
property of eveiy honest man would be at tlie 
mercy of rogues. So essential are the prisons with 
their oolts, and bars, and fetters, when used accord- 
ihg to law, to the preservation of our liberties. 

After SU^dy and Tidy have done a hard day's 
al the plough, it is f^easant to see theha]^y 
baatfs tuf ned loose from yoke and colUr, shakmg 
tlHir sleeky sides and rolling their clumsy gam- 
beli. But if a caravan of wUd beasto were mis- 
dnnroualy let loose io a cnvwded lair, should we 
havis any sodi pleasant feetings } and would a duck- 
ing in the horse-pond be punishment enough for 
the scoundrel wno had wantonly exposed man, 
woman, and cluld, to be torn by the teeth and 
claws of these beasU of prey ? Thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, are beasU of prey, idle and dan- 
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the m(^b met with no sort of resistance from sol- 
diers or constables. What could private indivi- 
duals do? Nij^ht had now closed in upon us. Six 
fires were now blazing in different quarters of the 
city, and there were many long hours before day 
break ; nor could any one conjecture what further 
devastation and horrible excesses might be com- 
mitted, or what help, would come pu the morrow. 
AU plans of combination for mutual defence wer^ 
abandoned in the ffeueral panic, and the prevailing 
feeling was that of the French soldiers at Water- 
loo, ** Stwte qmpeut** let him who aim, save him- 
self! Reports were every where flying as to the 
designs of the rioters, which they made no secret 
of ; nut on the contrary, to strike additional terror, 
their emissaries earned about threatening ines- 
sages; many false alarms were given malici- 
ously, and not a few originated in the well meant 
anxiety of friends, fearing what nught happen to 
persons in any way distinguished, or obnoxious to 
the them masters of the city. In every quarter, 
therefore, the rioters, were expected, and people 
set themselves alwut preparing to defend their 
premises, (in most pUces a hopeless undertaking) 
or to remove their wives and children, and pro- 
per^, to places of greater security. The rusty 
sword and |ustol were taken down, the doors and 
windows were barricaded, and more novel and 
iugenuMis contrivances were adopted for defence. 
'nEe proprietors of several nianutactories got their 
large boilers in readiness to pour down a scalding 
torrent of water on the assailants. In all direc- 
tions, people were carrying through^ the streeu 
their money» deeds, account booksr*^nd other 
valuables, with suspicioua looks and anxious hasty 
step. 

It was BOW phua eneuisli that neither public 
nor private property, neither high or kHV, rich 
nor poor would be spared. ¥rhea the torch of 
sediuon has ired the palace, the flames soon spread 
to the cottage. The peer and the peasant, the 
magistrate and private citisen, are fellow sufferers 
in the common ruin. After the Mansion House 
had been destroyed, the rioters began their attack 
upon the divellmg houses next to it, by forcit^ 



kiiidled, could tto^jthe rioters in tibefar mad and 
perilous course. There they migbt have paused, 
forastreet called the Middle Avenue, separated the 
Custom house and the burning mass of build- 
ings to the East of it, from the remiuning section 
of the North side of the square which was yet un- 
touched : but the rioters crossed the street and 
pursued their course westward, carrying fire and 
destruction from house to house, like the track of 
a devastating torrent of burning lava, llie inhabi- 
tants were summoned to leave their houses, which 
were las'antly phuidered and b u ru cd mfk the 
same indiscriminate wanton fury as before. Hay* 
ing thus completely destroyed the north side of 
the square ou which the Mansion-house had stood, 
they attacked dM westen s side, hegiaaiag with the 
Excise office, and travelled along that line also. 
But I shall not set down the distressing particidars 
of how they sacked, and how they burned the several 
dwelling houses. Two only were saved in the 
midst of the western range by the courage and 
presence of mind of the inhabitants, who made a 
shew of resistance ; and doubtless at the time it 
was not very difficult to make the incendiariea 
change their course, sedng that their first phrensy 
had in some dej;ree abated, and they were in undis- 
turbed possession of the square, and indeed of the 
whole' town. Some imps of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, were particulariy busy in spreading 
the flames. Several of them were seen makinr 
their escape from a burning house along the roo^ 
and they instantly set Are to a bed-room of the 
next house. A large warehouse containing sptrita 
having caught Are, the burning liquid flowed along 
the street m front of several houses behind the 
square with a bright Gvid fls^e. Some females 
were much scorched in pasung over this fiery 
stream, but by the timefy assistance of sevenu 
sailors their lives were saved. 

(To be continuedj 

PAGIANINI. 



g^^M. ^^^J^\vf^ll,'i^^^^ t^^' open the doors, b^reaking the windows, throwing 
and ^oevcr turns them ««*J>^.»««^ "J^; oSTthe furniture and vaLbles into thestreet, aaS 

ar of the liberty of the subject. " He that justifi- 



eih the wicked and he that condemileth the just, 
even they both are an abomination to the Lord." 
Jerusalem, the guilty city that killed the prophets, 
and stoned them that were sent to her, filled up 
^e measure of her crimes, when her people cdled 
on their rulers to shed the most precious and in- 
nocent blood, and to release unto tbem Barabbas, 
a noted robber and seditious person. 
The .^darming report had now spread that the 



looking-glasses, and furniture, that could not be 
easily carried awav, were wantonly destroyed.— 
About midnight all die houses between the Man- 
sion-house and Custom-bouse, with the stables 
and warehouses behind, them, were bhaiag ; and 
thus the sabbath dosed. 

A party of rioters, who had forced their way 
into the Custom-house, were ransacking their 
rooms ; and others who had seated themselves with 
astonishing hardihood, at a table in the kitchen, to 



J, "LH^aSd 7. ^oij b«d ir^\^ .and dnnk whUe the buUdiij. vm bumto, oyer 
XitrwiSSe twde i. pluflder. and who w their he«!.. were aro«ued by t&e flame, brntrng 
SSrtomed to coiwider property only a. a thiii^l «» «pon them. Jerroratruck th«r. fled from the 
JTbertSeo. Thiem b<iome .illMh, meanTanS fiery me*><«ee of death, but it « bdieved tiiat vei7 
MW»X from continual fear, but JMoleaUy few e«cM»ed. Some were scwrchcd and imothered 
bSd«a nSa. at an hour Uke thU. when the withinSe wall* whUe other, lefpt from the roof 
SS^horitie.werepow«le«;ajdpri«.n.«dae |«d)-^^^^ 



SnS^hm brokero^ir-iiol. -dibepu. to melt, and bemg fixed O^ere. «»ffered 
•Sdad dSw de«pe«doe« to^eir numW what attngering painful deaOj^ exhib.tong an axvfu 
S*«i»reMrt them?" "WTutwUtheybnm next?" .pectacle to their wicked awociatw. But not 
S^«K4 Uke quMtiona were inxuHuly and eten the agonie. and h«^«« erie. of ««» «a«w 
2iL?nu" A. tbl greater nart of the Uoopa criminal., a. they feU into th« Mare Pjwpjwd by 
SSSv^ awajTit waa ti^ np9«Md Oit them^Itta, and periAad ia <te fl«>«> they h«l 



We freouently hear of the inportance of 
couraging English manu&ctures. Sometimes w 
her gracious Majesty holds a drawing-room, 
hear it announced that there is not to oe one dired 
of silk sported upon the occasion but what u 
warrantea SpitahieUi. This is as it ought to lie} 
and I heartily wish that all his Majesty's sulijeets, 
especially the ladies of Great Britain, vrauld strict^ 
and conscientiously act upon the principle of 
wtBinng British wumiifttcttires alone, TMs' would 
serve to find employment for many a craHsmaa 
who is now out of work. For my part, 1 am a Ae^ 
cided enemy to the employment of a parcel of 
fordgners, whilst our own pe<^Ie are out of work. 
Nothing cau be done without French Chsir, too. 
forsootn — greased up to thdr elbows, and taking 
ounces of snuff over every ragout! as if there 
were nobody Eitt^lish-bom that knew how to do 
the thing !--as ifone pint of NiUetrstxadp weni*t 
better than a gallon of soup maigre ; or as if a 
good roasted sirloin wem't as ^ood as flieaseed 
trogs and cabbage broth ! I wish every ' IVeach 
jackanapes that sets his foot in an English kitchen 
were to be just taken, neck and heels, and tnmdled 
into the gutter ! hxA then again it isn't oioiigli 
that we are tricked out in foreign silks, and fid 
with foreign dishes, but we must liave foreignttra 
to fiddle to ui, tiiough we could hsve doiens of 
Engtbh fiddlers for ludf the money. - * 

rm no friend to theatres. 1 reekoB IfceiA 
amongst the greatest moral nuisances of our laod. 
I doirt eare how mxA they are taxed, whether bf 
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Brtllsli chftneellon or fbrei/m fiddlers. I don't 
ewe how much the pockets of those who freoaent 
them are taxed. If they don*t like it, let 'em lea?e 
it. Touch 'em U9, Pig'% I say ! — make *em pay 
fbr't! They can't expect to have sach Orphic 
notes as tlune at the price of common catgnt ! 
What, comphitn of j^300 an hour ^* pshaw ! they 
do but show that their f^roveilin^ souls have no 
melody in them. Thret kvndreti paundi an hour ! 
why 'twill hardly find thee in refin, man ! — a baiie 
mme pence a scrape of the fiddle-strin^if upon a fair j 
calculation ! Bv-the-bye, I'm informed that my 
honoured friendis and worthy customers, the wor- 
shipful company of craftsmen, are in high dudgeon 
about this Pnfanini and all his crew. 

Now let me reason with you a little about the 
matter. You think it a monstrous shame that a 
wandering Italian fiddler should get j^dOO for just 
scraping a piece of catgut for one single hour ; 
and you wonder at the Pack^c^'ninmei that support 
this rag-a-nin-i, — and think it an exorbitant piece 
of extravagance. Let us talk the thing over a bit. 
And first as to the juHice of the fiddler in asking 
such a [irice. Why we all know, that the value of 
a thing is what it will fetch. If all people were of 
the same mind as you and I, why then Jtalinn fid> 
dling would be at a discount — a mere drug- in the 
market. But there's just the same reason for the 
advance upon Italian catgut, that there is for the 
rise on C^eput orV; and that is because every 
body will Iwve it cost what it wil! ; and of course, 
we can't blame the dealers for making their 
market Well, this is all I can say in vindication 
of ihe fiddler. And noiv, with respect to the con- 
duct of those who go to his shop. Tis very ex- 
travagant, vou say, and a sad waste of money that 
mi^ht be better employed ; and, perhaps some, 
whilst they are saying this, may be in tne act of 
drinking awav their last sixpence at the ale-house, 
and leavmg tneir children to famish for want of a 
morsel of bread. Now, surely, it isnt for such to 
talk about the extravagance of the^r superiors.-^' 
Neither is the propensity to squander awav money 
upon theatrical exhibitions confined to tne more 
wealthy. I was credibly informed of a case in 
which a poor woman having been given a loaf of 
bread for the relief of her necessitous family, iUd 
the Ukf/or a thilling to go to the play I lK>esn't 
this beat the rich man's play going extravagance 
out and out ? But why do I mention this cireum- 
stancc? simply to shew that the disposition to 
make every sacrifice for the gratification of the 
seiuiet and passions is not confined to the rich. 
It is a disease common to human nature. It is 
owing to the corruption of the human heart. — 
And, by the way, this is one of the chief reasons 
why theatres and fiddlers' pockets wre/uU, and 
poor men's bellies are empt^. It is because all 
that ministers to sensual gratification is so eagerlv 
sought after both by rich and poor. If the ricn 
didn't squander so much money on French wines, 
French cooks, and Italian fiddlers, he could afford 
to give a better price for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, ana thus help his poor neighbours in 
the best possible way, by finding employment for 
them ; an«l, on the other hand, if the poqr man 
£dn't waste his time and money at the ale-house 
and Politicsal PoUon Shop, he would soon be as 
independent and as happy as the best gentleman 
in the land; for independence consists not in 
having a large income, but in being able to live 

* The fiddler is hired by the might ; bat t am in- 
lonned that be is actaally engaged in performing 
•nfy aboot an hoar, for whi^ tha newspapers say 
he fliitt £S00. 



within one's income whether it be great or small : 
and this is a sort of independence that a great 
many might enioy, if they would but be steady 
and sol)er, and take home their week's wages 
to their wives withhnt paying toil ^i^t the pot-house. 
Now, mv fine fellows, my honoured customers, 
before we knock off from this subject, just let me 
have a word or two more with you. And firsts 6y 
wty of caution to prevent misiakes, let me sav 
something about /ri^ iahourers, I own, I wish 
there were not so many of them this side the wa- 
ter. As they brag so much about then- " Green 
Erin^^^l wish they would keep to her; and not 
come over here to this barbarous land, at the risk 
of spoiling their pronunciation ! — ^but having 
made so free as to say thus much, I must now be 
permitted to add, that there's a wide difference 
netween Irish labourers, and Italian fiddlers. — 
Whilst, then Pag, is getting his ninepence a i€rM>e, 
dont let's griK^e poor PtfT his ninepence a oav. 
Pat's no foreigner; he's a fellow-subject. He 
helped to fight our battles : and he'll help to db it 
agsin whenever "'tis needful. Besides, the poor fel- 
low didn't mean any harm in just stepping across 
the channel. Hie pigs were all a>commg over, and 
Pat didnH know bow to part with his old ohuine : 
so he* thought he would ship hliAself in the same 
bottom with the dear crater^ sink or swim ; and 
here he is, and how to get back across the herring 
brook, Pat doesn't know for the lifSft of him ; and 
so he^ forced to turn the Wfa^l or mtike mortar 
for some of you gentlemen ; so dont be angry 
with poor Pat ; only get him just to send word 
over to 'his country coueine not to be in too great 
a hurry to come over, (of that they are already 
fifteen m a bed in Marsh^treet, more or less ; so 
that the new cokn^rs will have but a poot chance 
for the blanket. And, moreover, if' they venture 
oTcr here, the' cholera will he sure ^ catch'em j 
and so they'd better, by a^ Mtmee*, stick to the land 
of buttermdk andslns* '* EHngoBr&jfhr 80 much 
in a way of ex{danation ; andnew lor a few faints 
in a way of Inference. Whilst fiddKlig ia at so 
high a price, don't let us bear so bard Upon other 
professions, not less* useAil in theur way-^r in- 
stance, people complain of the price of Law. — 
Whilst Pi^geiB his three huttdr«« an hour, don's 
nudge the £awyer his ox and eight penees ! And 
tnen with respect to P&TstCK, there's « great out- 
cry about the high price of phjrsick-^ut only 
consider; why ■ first-rate physician doesn't ex- 
pect more than his guinea, (I suppose a sovereign 
wetildnt soil Ids hand) fiofr every visit; weU, then, 
the doctor must caU at three hundred doors and 
feel the pulses of three hundred patients, and write 
three hundred prescriptions, and stibmit to be 
overhauled by, on an average, fift^n hundi^ 
anxious relatives, and be obliged to invent reme- 
dies for those that have diseases, and to invent 
diseases for tliose thai have none — and all this to 
earn just as much as Pag. can sweat out of one 
piece of cat-gut in an hour ! So pray let us hear 
no more al^ut the dearness of physick. And 
now for DiviNiTT. While Pef. gets his 300/. an 
hoier, don't gru<!^e the parson his pay. Why if the 
parson can get appolntiHl to a nominal dOO/. a year, 
'tis thought a great thing; and he is gazetted 
amongst Uie " prrferred,** and becomes an object 
of envy. I'm told, upon good authority, that if 
all the livings in the diocese of Bath and Wells 
were equally dirided, they wouldn't average 2501. 
a vear each to the henenced men, to say nothing 
of curates at he. or 5#. wi. a day ! and for this how 
many sermons must be preached, how many sick 
visited, how many parodilal duties performed, 
how many offices of oenevolence rtndered ? Yes, 



and (in too many instances) hofw miiA finlcM 
and ungrateful treatment endured by a set «f 
men, most of whom possess talents andcadvaii 
tages of education to which, in almost any oAe^ 
walk of life, an ample and honourable eoapensn- 
tion would have been freely awarded. .><•«• 

Now, I don't know what my reader'a^opiidiB 
may be, but / think that f'lh acting the part of 
" tne labouring anstn's friend" in just femlndBaf 
you that those who labour to the welfhn of meB% 
souls are not over paid, if thsy receive aa much im 
a whole year*» sereiee as an Italisii Mdhr catt 
earn in an hour. * ^ 

The moral of the whole is, that tiie inaqosiity iiff 
the rewards of khour is not oenfined So anjr iann 
ctoss, but runs through the whole of' sedet«i 
and the cause of it k not politioal, ns the MR>tthi4a. 
orators try to persuade you, but inam/; The fisct 
is, thait as hmg aa men's lusts and passioaa base 
the upper hand, those persons who pander to 
sensual gratifidationv wiU be knshly: supvorted^ 
whikt those who minister to the: real welfare ol 
theurfettow creatniea in thinp temporal er qiiri^ 
tual, will have a fiur intoior share in^bMe toovf 
aMi' will, inmaarf instaaoes, be (^rudged>*4 
moderate maintenance; 
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LABORATORY OF HEAJUTH. 

n Mr. Noit. • ' 'y ;- ■ 

Sir, — As 1 imdcr^tand.your paper, jis/iutiended' 
for the benefit and instruction of the Uopu^rinr' 
classes, no subject, I conceive, is more cbnneefM 
with their welfare than, attention to ike preser** 
vation of health. As I am a bit of a doctor, 
m'self, (my mother having been a dbctress} I shalL 
take the liberty, if you approve the plan,, of occ^ 
sionally sending you a few hints on this 'subject^- 
especially as I know from observation,, that the. 
poor have verv mistaken notions about the pn^ier 
means of attaining this blessing. 

I am, Sir, youlrsinfleitl ikiend, ' 

SOLOMON HEAL-ALL. 
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Nq. 1. ' 

On the Importanee ^ f^reek Air^ ^ 

How. common a thing \\ Is to see 'a poor mail' 
and his' family closely pent up in a stqidl room, 
taking pains t6 shut out every oreath of alr» evto^ 
to the stopping the key-hole. 

I called on a poor cobbler the other day who* 
was at work in a garret ; the greater part of the' 
room was occupied by a bed/ over which htuur 
several cages filled with a varietr of birds^ whi(£ 
seemed not to have been deanea out fbr'l^ month 
at least. In a comer, tiear tiie window,- was the 
poor man stitching - away, with old shoes and 
leather and tools strewed idl about. Then idiere 
were such heaps of old rags and -filth sft>out the 
room, and such a smelly fob ! it almost made me' 
sick to be there only ten minutes ; and wh&t must' 
be the efi^ i:^ breathing such corrupt 'air nil day 
and all night too ? And yet the honest cobMer 
seemed quite unconscious that he was dhiwing in 
disease with every breath. He was vehr p<M^/ 
he said, and didn't know what uled him : I pointed' 
out to him the necessity of opening his window, 
and of throwing open his bed dotnes as soon ar 
he got up, to admit die free air of hekven'into 
his apartment, assuring him thht by adoptiiig this' 
plan every morning he would soon find tne benefit 
of it, in being able to set about ho work with 
more spirit and good humour, and wbtddiiiot finet* 
and lomei and get ottt of sorts tter)' time he 
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Snapped his wax cnd« or if tlie children cried; 
hat would go throiu^ his day*8. work with such 
cheerfulness that he had been before a stranrer to. 
1 found it very hard to persuade friend Cri^n 
that the ouality of the air he breathed had so 
much to GO with his health ; but whether people 
wffl belie?e it or not, I can assure them 'tis a 
certain fact that health depends almost or quite 
as much upon/h«M air as it does upon^os^/wa. 1 ' 
widi I could shew some of the poor creatures who 
stive themadres up all day and lie sweltering toge- 
ther all night-^I wish I could shew them the 
cohw nf their biood; whv 'tis just the colour of 
Stale bfulock's fiver, a diili dead crimnn ; whereas 
if the same individuals would but take puns to 
brokthe the fresh air, the cc^ur of their blood 
would jM'eBently turn to a fine bright healthy 
iedrUi. This is no pretence, but a rcfu fact. No 
one can think what a difference there is even in 
the Tery colour of the blood of a man who takes 
etereise and breathes fresh air, and that of a man 
who sits still in a close room all day. Let, then, 
those whose employment confines them much to 
the house ami to ;a sittiog posture, take every 
sfiportunity to fetch a walk in the morning and 
breathe the fresh air« Depend upon it, there will 
be no time lost bv it. Some i>oor mistaken fel- 
lows think when they are low spirited in the morn- 
ing, that a* noggin of gin- or a pot of puri is the 
best thing to tune their nerves with ; but let them 
tfkt my word for it, or rather let them not take 
my word, but try the matter by actual experience. 

Slid ril forfeit all chum to medical skill if they 
on't get more good, and find themselves more 
bracea up bj a walk before breakfast, or even a 
mouthful of'^ fresh air let in through the lattice, 
than by the best pot of purl that ever was brewed. 
As for your regular dram drinkers there is but 
little hope of them ;^ their livers are roiten, and 
all their insldes as full of boles as a cabbage net. 

A WORD IN SEASON. 
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Job Nottmost heartily wishes all his friends and 
honoured customers a kafifijf new year, 

f hope that the year' upon which we have Just 
entered, will be much better employed- than the 
last hM been, and then it wiU be happier. Tis 
idmost beyond belief what a deal of valuable time 
has-been thrown away during the past year in mere 
talk and squabble, only because tne people wanted 
to.iiave one of the most difficult jobs that ever was 
undertaken just done up in a crack. 

I'll tell you bow it was. One monung, last 
FeiiruarVy John fiull happening to take a turn in 
H. M. Dock Yards, saw an entire new model upon 
tlj^ stocks. Ah, says John to the foreman what's 
that to be called } '* The British ConHitution.'* 
said the foreman, touehinff his hat, she's intended 
to. take die place of the old vessel of that name, 
widch has been reported leakey, out of repair, 
and not sea-worthy. Ahi says John, she looks 
a fine model — when will she be launched ? why 
'tvvgll take at least three years, replied the fore- 
man, to get her put together in good style, so 
that the timber should be well seasoned, and every 
joint well fitted. " Three years," cries John—" if 
tisn't done in six months I'll blow ye up— -every 
mother's son of ye. I'm so pleased with the mod^ 
that: I'm detemuned to have her got ready for me 
to take my autumn cruise, in company witii the 
Boyal fPltUam s — eo tackle to, you lubbers. — 
Well ! as John was so up in the laughs about it, 
the shipwrights thought there was no help for't, 
but th^y must set too in good earnest^ and aim fit 



doinff thai in six months which might well have 
requu^ an apprenticeship. To it therefore they 
went, and there was such knocking and hammer- 
ing, and chipping, and sawing, and such " smoak 
and oakum" as never was seen in the Dock Yard 
l>efore — ^no, not when the French were coming ! 
However, what with working double tides, and 
what with John Bull eoming into the yard every 
day bullying and swaggering, and blackguarding 
the workmen because they didn't get on as fast as 
he wished, the job was so far torward towards 
Michaelmas, that the shipwrights were all prepar* 
ing for a launch. The flags were flying, and the 
spectators were waiting in crowds, and the people 
on deck were jumping, and the ship began to 
move, and the guns were preparing to fire a royal 
salute, when all of a sudden the ways broke, and 
the vessel lurched and stuck fast, and there she is 
to this day, except that the shipwrights have ^ 
the teackles out to try to put her on her legs again. 
But she's sadly damaged, and wants a compleat 
overhaul. Now, I do hope that Jakm Bull will 
profit by this lesson, ana not put himself in a 
flurry, and bt in such violent haste. D^nd 
upon it, the old proverb's true, " the more haste 
the worst speed. ' Had John given the ship car- 
penters a httie more time, they might have put 
the job out of hand decently— 4mt as it was, the 
time was almost all wasted. Besides, whilst all 
hands were about this one job, all other " or^* 
ders" were of course at a stand; and that's 
one great reason why trade has been slack. The 
shipwrights were so busy upon the new govern- 
ment model, that they had no time to attend to 
the merchant service, and so all that sort of craft 
was left neglected. Now, I've heard that its to be 
better ordered this year, that the workmen will 
give all departments of the dock-yard their proper 
share of attention, and only just have a spell at the 
big ship now and then between whiles, and. then 
there won't be so many hindrances to business. 
Another great reason for the want of employ *is the 
sad unaccountable trick that some of jQhn Baite 
epurimu 9ffsffriMg^ have taken to play withyfr^. 
They complain 4^ want of bread (though by-the- 
bye I remember it more than double the price it 
now is, when wages were better) and they. want 
to have lots of foreign, corn brought into the 
country, and yet they go aixd bum and destroy the 
farmers' wheat ricks ! Then again, Aey complain 
of want, of work I and go and Durn down the fac- 
tories that are in work I and, to come home to 
our own city, people cry out that, there is no 
trade, no money going; and yet they destroy the 
property of their more wealtliy fellow-citiaens, 
andT put it out of their power to employ them. 
There can't be a doubt but that many trades are 
suffering at this present time in consequence of 
the late atrocities. People have got no heart to 
lav out money in furniture and clothes, &c. &c., 
when they don't know but their houses may be 
burnt to-morrow. So my good friends, if you 
really wish for better times, act like reasonable 
men, and contribute to set forward the welfure 
of society by every man's doin^ his proper work 
in his proper place. As my fnend poet Woodby 

says: 

'* Let me and yon onr duty do. 
Each io hit several station," 
instead of every one neglecting his own proper 
work to run after news, and politics, and things 
beyond his measure. 

And then, to be mlling to he happy im haff the 
battle. 

A celebrated writer says of himself, " I was 
ever more disposed to see the favourable than the 



unfavourable state of things, a torn of mind which 
it is more happy to possess than to be bom to an 
estate of ten thousand a year." This was the 
sentiment of Damd Hume, and I wish some who 
would perhaps despise the sentiment of an inspired 
Apostle, 1 Tim. vi. 6, may be induced to ponder 
this just sentiment of the infidel historian. De- 
pend upon it, if the great mass of the people 
could hut be induced to act upon this principle 
of looking at the favourable rather than the an- 
favourable side of things and characters, instead 
of the universal propensity to murmur, and rajl 
and find fault, it woiud be a Yuu^ftf thing for old 
England. 

r could say a ^preat deal in a serUms way suited 
to the introduction of a new year. I could talk 
to you about the uncertunty of our continuance 
in this life — an uncertainty immensely increased 
by the threatened approach of the pestilence. I 
could draw from th^ connderations motives not 
only to look well to ounelves and set our house 
in. order, but motives to live in peace one widi 
another. Surely we could not squabble and &11 
out so among ourselves, if we duly conridered how 
little a space of time we msnr have to live here 
together. Life is too short to be spent in contend- 
ing one with another about matten whi<^ are as 
the small dust upon the balance compared with 
the concerns of another worid. But I'm aMd 
you'll say that Job Nott tums preacher, and as I 
hope you aU went to the house of Ood on New 
Year's Day, and had these subjecU pressed upbn 
you by more competent advisers, 1 mU now close 
with repeating my earnest desire that the year on 
which we are just entered, may be far happier than 
the last, and that it may be an sera of uberty in 
the true sense of the word to thousands. 

<* He is the fireeman whom the truth makes free, 
" And all are slaves beside — ^There's not a diain 
*^ That bellif h foes confederate for his harm, 
'* Can wind around him, but he caars it off 
** With as much ease as Sampson his green withes.'' 

COWPIB. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



In rtplff to the ingviriet of " A Friend," I beg 
to 9taie tM " Job liott ike ffowper," who wrote, 
the Tffbjf io Beverley, U one of my eix-and-twent]/ 
eomme; nod ims, i think, christened oftet »y bo- 
nmtred father^ who woo regarded a$ the folrkrch of 
the whoU tribe tf the Notl's. U «»« pmilg with a 
view io disiinguieh myeelf from ikie Job the yoangtr, 
thai I took the iiile of the ** Bristol" Jal NotL, 
By-the-bye, I have received a letter from my Coam 
Job, in which he expressee much mUi^uetiM at the 
commencement of my labonre in Brietot^ 

N.B. / hate answered the above question out rf 
comrteey ; bni I don't promise to unravel aU the tjUri- 
codes of oar pedigree. The Notfs are a large femity, 
and there have been several Job's amongst as, it being 
9«ilc a favourite name with as; Imt as there ttvrc 
many «« Cmsars," and yH One greater than atl, ofho 
was. emphatically designated by thai name, eo there 
have been many " Job Noit's;*' bat yei One greotir 
than all: and that was a^ honoared father, *< Jeb 
Nott, the buckle-maker ^ Birmmghmm jk'Si esmm' 
to the celebrated button burnisher." .. 

*' Cobbett*s Advice," and the Eadraet from Serle 
are received* 
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THE LENGTH OF MY TETHER. 



therefore, I bcjiriD hy ob- 
cord by which a horse 



rhap) 
know what a leiher 
(erring that a tether ii 

il fastened lo as lo allow him to feed on me Bur- 
roundinir frrMS; only he can't ^raze beyond the 
lentth of the cord; or as they commonly say, can't 
go beyond the len^h of his tether. 

Now, Job Nott has got a telher, and he "" '" 
go bevond the length of it ; and its very necessary 
that the public should know chii, that they mayn't 
expect more from Job than he is able or willing 
to nndertahe. Do you ask what Job's tether ' 
made of ? I enswer law and contcimce. T 
law won't allow him to do some thin?B which 
otherwise he would willingly do; on the other 
band, conscience reatruns him from some things 
which the law might possibly allow or connive i ' 
hut Job is desirous not lo violate either law 
conscience. Job Nott's paper ia not like that : 
ditinus periodical sold at the poison shop, " pub- 
lah«dii\ defiatiee of law, to try the power of might 
against rifrht," On the contrary, Jab Noll'i paper 
is published in tvbteirience to the law, to try the 
power of Truth against False hood, of Lovaltt 
against Sedition, and of Religion' against In- 
uneLiTT [ 

I'll tell yon another thing, which Job Nott 
wishu to trv, and that is, whether the publi 
iDtereet can be kept up by a weekly paper con 
dncted in a style suited to the workinij classes 
and yet totallv void of the ribaldry, scumllity, pro 
faneness, and other filth and feculence with whicl 
too many of the periodicals of the day, especially 



riodicalpublication to obtain public favour without 
its being stuck aa full of libeh, tcandaU and ' 



re, perhaps, n 
leity qfaloai 



However, Job Nott trusti that John Bull swallows 
the trash merely because the politictd and infidel 

Snacks are so assiduous in drenching him with it I 
ob Nott trusts that John ia not such a foul feeder 
as that nothine- but black broth and poetical hod?e 
podge will suit him ; Job hopes, loo, that John 
will turn off the French emit that have been 
pampering his palate with political ragouts, 
motie FVanfaite, and that he may again be brought 
to stomach EngUtAfare, especially if it be *piced 
and seasoned a bit ; and, perhaps, by dt^ees John 
ly even be brought round so as to relish the 
plain old English cut-and-come-again dish, 
common tente. However we'll try. 

But, hush ! all this behind the curtun, for 
John's very sickly ; his palate very snueamish; and 
if he hears what we're at, perhaps he'll be obstinate 
and refuse to take either the medicine or the diet. 
All lliia atide as the play-managers say. 

Now to return to my subject. I've told you 
one thing that Job caa't do, because his conscience 
won't let him — he caa't pander to the vile patdons 
of men by any thin^ scurrilous, indecent, or pro- 
fane. Now I'll tell you something that Job ' '" 
do because he ia restrained by fata. He 
give nruTj, because the law forbids il ; and n 
proper law doubtless it is, for if every dull, atupid, 
Jacobinical fellow were at liberty to give currency 
to hia insipid but pernicious literary catlap, by spic- 
ing it up with the exdtement of news, the poiaon 
would spread far more rapidly than it does. There 
is a great outcry abont die liberty of the pret*, but 
■R, who are they that raise this cry I why the 
est political incendiaries of the day — those who 
are raving and foaming out their own shame, and 
■ ' ' ■" i^ole texture of society t 



the men, forsooth, who cry 
Lona of the press ! Did you ever 
now a road man approve of strait waistcoats ! 
Tberc'ii another thing Job can't do. H« can't 
Tile upon pontics. 'And this Job doesn't rare 
much for ; because, a* I told yon in my first 
number. Job is no party man. But though Job 
ithebeUyqfaload,or\cnD't talk politics,' yet it doesnt follow but 
J porcupine! — for such, alas, may be re- that .Job may deal out a little good advice aboai 
garde^ as tootme a description ofaomeofthepreci- (A* ute and abate qf politict. Like as he may 
oui so-calle^liiteraryproductioiuofthe prevent day. I lA of the use and abnse of spirituouf liquon. 



and of their effects on the animal »j/tleni, with- 
out being thereby convicted of heepiag- a gin 
thoB ; BO he may speak of the use and abase of 
pontics, and of the effects which they produce on 
the roeial tyitem, without being convicted of bcnor 
a dealer in the article. And certwnly 'tis as need- 
ful to warn men against intoxicating themselvM 
with politics, as it is to warn them against in- 
toxicating themselves with gin. It is, therefore, 
the part of the " Labouring Man's Friend," 
earnestly to admonish his readers not to wast« 
their time and beggar their i^milies by running 
after politics. Anil th^re is, perhaps, no plac* 
where this advice is more needed than in Bruto) 
For what is it that ha» bnrned our houses, and 
filled 'onr gaols with prisonars, and our poor-housei 
with paupers, and produced such a stagnation ot 
business as the ci^ isn't likely to recover for a 
long, long while, perhaps never ? I answer all tbti 
is owing to running after politics — no matter 
whether those politics were right or wronsr, good 
' ' Job says nothing.ahont that, ^t what 
n is, that it was owing to the labouring 
classes getting their heads so full of politick 
notions, and listening to would-be orators, and 
thus getting discontented, and idle, and ripe for 
mischief, tliat these calamities have come upon 
Job'ii tether, short as it is. won't hinder him 
from expressing this his honest opinion ; and I 
would earnestly entreat my honoured customers 
to take this advice in good part, and to go quietly 
about their proper work, and not to suffer them- 
selves to be duped by a parcel of political moun- 
tebanks, who are seeking to rob them of their 
time by drawine them i\way from their work ) to 
rob them of their money, hy outicing thMn to 
aquander it in drink ; to rob incm of their tentet, 
by raising such extravagant expectations as no 
power on earth can revlize ;- and, in fine, to 
rob them of their God, by infusiofr into their 
minds infidel notions, aqd teaching tnem to des. 
pise that blessed book which alone can lead them 
to peace here, add happiness hereafter. Beware 
of those men who seek to inspire you with dis- 
content ; they will first make tools of you, and 
then leave you to reap the bitter wages of your 
folly and credulity f 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



FRUITS OP GOOD ADVICE. 



In my '* Word in Semon" the week before lut« 
I exhorted you my worthy friends, to be quiet 
when the judgei came in ; and I'm very glad to 
hear» (for I aidn't ffo myself, but followed my 
own prescription, which is more than every Doctor 
does ; but as I was saying, Pm very glad to hear) 
that jovifotUnffed mv advtce, and that most of you 
stopped away ; and that those of you who were 
present, behaved very orderly, ana that not the 
least disturbance took place. See the fruits of 
good counsel. " Followed thy advice. Job, ah, 
ah, ah I Prythee, man, don't make such a block- 
huA of thyself— canst really be so conceited as to 
think that thou hadst any thing to do with it ? 
surely, it doesn't follow that because you recom- 
menaed 'em to be quiet, and afterwards they were 
quieti that therefore, it was awing' to thy recom- 
mendation—purely, that doesn't follow !" Now, 
/ say it doei /allow ,* at least if it didn't follow, it 
eame itfter, and where's the great difference } Its a 
mere quibble upon terms. I'm sure they can't prove 
a fMn iequitur and say it doesn't follow, when 'tis 
nUun matter of fact that it did follow ; for Job 
Nolt gave his advice on Thursday, and the people 
were quiet on the Monday after, so that there's 
all the connexion between cause and effect that 
modem logick requires. By.the-bye, I asked cousin 
Nekemnh, who understanos the tmng scientifically, 
and can chop logick with the best of 'em — and 
says he, " to be sure, it clearly follows, as clearly 
as the mnar foUows the mt^or, and the conclusion 
comes after both." If you don't quite understand 
this, I dare say they can explain it at the Me- 
chanics' Institute. But to return. Job Nott 
having advised, and you having done accordingly. 




your conauct, my 
tomers ; and 1 hope and trust, that having proved 
the good effect or following my advice, you will 

fo on as you have begun, and then the world will 
e convinced that the people of Bristol are not 
enemies to the laws, but are loyal and peaceable at 
heart : and that it must have been some strange 
foreign fire brands or other, that got in amongst 
them, and beguiled them into such outrages as 
lately disgraced our city. 



ENGLISH AND FRENCH JUSTICE. 



You all know that the trials of the rioters have been 
going on for many days at the Guildhall ; I can't 
te'l you any thing about *em just now, because that 
would be taken for rattling news. However, to 
make up for it as far as possible, I'll bring out 
from my store an interesting paper, written by 
Old Job Nott, in which he sets forth the manner 
of the proceedings in our criminal courts, and 
describes the difference between English and 
PVeneh Justice. 

IN ENGLAND 

** If Uic poorest into is accnted of a crime b« mutt be legally 
a^rchended by wartaut, lb«ru taken before a magistrate, nbere 
he mast see tbe man wbo accuses litmp and bear all be bas to 

3'. After tbb, at ibe aselaes or sesstuns, a Jury of gentlemen 
led Ibe Grand Jurp, examine bis arcttsers, and if ibey tbink 
ibe evidence weak, tbe prisoner is not even disgraced, by 
bf bttiiif pnl to tbe bar." Jndge Asbnrst says *' tJHit it a ca»- 
Him unientmn in any other country,** 

' * Upon the Grand Jury writing a single word on his 
Sfidictment, the man is discharged ; but if they find 
the evidec^ good, then the roan is brought to the bar, 
lus indictment is read to him, a Jury is then sworn to 
|[1ve their verdict according to the evidence; and as 



every man comes to the book, the prisoner is directed 
to look him in the tace, and if he hu any (good) rea- 
son to dislike any of the jurymen, he may object to 
them. When a jury that the prisoner approves is 
sworn, the trial goes on. The witnesses are not suf- 
fered to give any hearsay evidence, but to speak to 
real matter offset within their own knowledge. When 
they have done, the prisoner, or his counsel, may ask 
them what questions they please. After all the evi- 
dence has been heard, the judge, who takes it all 
down in writing, repeats it to Uie jury for fear they 
should have forgot it, and then they bring in their 
verdict. If guilty, and it is a capital crime, sentence 
is pronounced in the most awfiil and solemn manner, 
and a proper and decent time allowed for the unfor- 
tunate man, or his frdnds, to apply to the King and 
make his peace with God. And finally, if mercy 
cannot consistently with the good of society be 
extended, he is allowed a minister of his own 
choosing to go with him to the fatal tree, to comfort 
his soul in his last moments ! Blessed privileges I 
Blessed England I ! Besides this, let us ever exult 
that an Englisman's house is his castle. The most 
sturdy bum-bailifT dares not so much as draw the 
latch -string of the feeblest man's door to molest him. 
And again, we go to what place of worship we think 
proper, and serve God in our own way ; is not this 
living under our own vine and sitting under our own 
fig-tree. Is not this, (every mother's son of us) 
eiyoying our own loaf and cheese ? Blush, ye vile 
men, and hide your diabolical fiices, who would wish 
to persuade us we are unhappy and want such a go- 
vernment as the French have got." 

IN FRANCE 

'' A poor man might be apprehended and imprisoned 
for months without knowing for what, or without 
his wife and fiimily knowing any thing of him ; and 
when brought to trial, his judge is his jury. And 
now, let's see the conduct of the present governors, 
those men who say there is no God. Here is poor 
Louis Capet and his tc^e, asHhey call them, accused 
of sundrv crimes ; they are confined without being 
permitted to see each other ; their accusers would 
have denied them, if ikeg durst ^ even a copy of their 
indictment, or any counsel ; the accusers are to be 
the judges i the accusers are to be the witnesses \ the 
accusers are to be the jury 7 Is this the wav to be- 
gin their liberty ? Is this a specimen of what you 



so it comes off at last. Cruel wretches ! what would 
Englishmen tliink of men who were to say of a poor 
fellow being, tried at the bar, " jurymen, if you 
don't condemn him, I'll stab him; or jurymen hang 
him up, and let the halter be so placed that he 
may hang and kick in misery a guarter qf an ktmr / 
or if it is half an hour, or three quarters , it docs not 
matter so be dies within the hour ! And then, if any 
discreet person gets up to speak, the most boyish 
conduct ensues; a downright battle royal; some 
wringing noses, others kicking shins, some boxing. 
&c., is this a parliament house of equal representa- 
tion ? O shame ! shame ! shame ! And what are we 
to think of those fellows who are come over here to 
stir up a revolution to produce such work as this ; 
what of our countrjrmen who encourage, approve, 
and try to defend such conduct V 

So far is my honoured father's account of ths 
difference betu'een English and French justice. 
It may be proper, however, to remind you, that 
what he says of the tyrannical manner in which 
the law was administered, or rather in which all 
law and equity were outraged in France relates to 
what took place at the time of the National Con- 
veniion, a sort of Orb at Political Union, which 
was set up in France, during the revolution ; and 
which took upon itself to govern the nation. May 
be, the French have got something a Uttle more 
like Justice now that their monarchy is restored; 
but, I own that I never read an account of a* 
French trial, but I think of the blessings of English 
Justice. No wonder that De Lolme, a Frenchman, 
was so empassioned an admirer of our Institution! ; 
I wish some Englishmen were equally sensible of 
their value. J. N. 



ESSAYS TO DO GOOD. 
No. 1. — Nothing like Leatheb. 



As Coiton Mather published his " Essays to do 
Good,*' I don't know why Job Nott shouldn't do 
the like. And in laying the foundation of mj 
benevolence at the vei7 (Sisis of societv, I begin by 
asserting that there*s nothing like leather, — but 
wicked men want to reduce happy England to? Hea- ! mind, not any leather, not morocco leather, no, 
ven avert the danger, and turn your council as he did ' nor (chamoU) shammy leather, (no sham for Job) 
Ahitophel 8, into foohshness, that you may not be a qq but good sound well-tanned shoe4eather. 



To come to the point ; I have long thought that 
the benevolent part of society are not sufficiently 



by- word and proverb, among all the nations on earth. 
If the French were a brave or generous people, 
why did they not prove it to the world, by acting v * *u • - . * - .j. i i? .i 

generously t If their cause was good, why not a^ ^^J^ ^^ ^5® »!»PO«'^^e of providing #^ for those 
manly, and depend upon its justice. Had they done I ^^^ ^^ destitute of them. In giving a labouring 
this, every nation would have been friendly; for, 1 1 mui shoes, you give him money, food, medicine, 
believe, every bodv was pleased when the yoke which ' clothing, and knowledge. How is that to be made 
the poor in that kingdom lalM}ured under, was about out ? why I'll tell you. You give him moneg 
to be thrown off; but when they proceeded with because "a penny saved is as good as a penny got." 
violence in every step they took, and disgraced hu- Now the poor man gets it may be 12*. a week ; but 
man nature-when they slaughtered men and wo- then a pa& of good strong shoes with nails in 'em 

^^^hIS^^h ♦iSl n-l"!!^;^^^ fit for ^^^ to trudge about in, costs him from lOf. 

gedand exposed their naked bodies about the streets, ^„ lo. .« *!,*•« «,™ ^ ...^«i » • • ^r.k<.«« 

Jvery gooTand honest man turned his back upon J? ^^' so there goes a week's pay in a pwr of short 
them. They talk of liberty, but iu only /a/*, God wr himself, to say nothiny^hismfe and childrcm 
knows, for they jump up and make laws in less time »<> that I think the poor fellow finding \2s. m his 
than I can file a pair of buckles ; laws which knock pocket at the close of the week, instead of having 
down liberty. They trv a man for an offence com- , to pay it to the shoe-maker, will acknowledge that 
roitted in times past, when there was no law against in giving him shoes you have given him money, 
it. This is never done in England, Their enormities, But secondly, you give him meat. This he wUl 
indeed, would fill a book as Urge as a Church Bible. I thankfully acknowledge when his wife has-been to 
What do they deserve for their vile ingratitude to the market with part of the twelve shillings, and 

J^hnm^^fn'lu^J^ttl^^^^ the^poweT, and brought home ashin of beef ; but besides, iSgivmg 
whomeyenhisenemiesacknowledge tobe ashumane v:«rr^«.«a-^.. ..— jl/^ i*-- *-. ^x. j 'AiifZ^ 
•and good • kind of mmn ae breathe ; a man who ever ' 5"° .^*1* "*" '^t.**j? *" «W* and provide to 



Since he came to the throne has Ttidied the'^cS^of S?u. ^'? ^^^^' -r "^^ n^^?, ^^^ five lum medicine 

^^^ jp and teUs the as- ; This is plain, if you'll allow that there are pn- 
sembly that he will stab him, if they don't condemn ^^ntive medicines as well as restorative ones,— -for 
him. Another starts up, and cries, cut off his head at I'm quite sure that half the consumptions that 
a blow ; or if it is two or three blows it don't matte^ poor people get are owing to their feet not bttog 



his subjects. One Worthy gets up 
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kept dry. I'm sure also, that if a doctor be called 
in to prescribe for a labouring man who is obliged 
to go about his work, he has as much need to look 
at Lis shoes as he has to feel his pulse ; and to send 
him to the shoe dispensary, as to the medical. 
That in giving shoes you ^ive clothing is self- 
evident, since snoes are clothmg for the feet; and 
as to my last position that you give 'hnawledg'e, 
though that may seem a sticker, 'tis as plain as 
can be, for in the first place not having to spend 
his last penny in shoe-leather, he'll be better able 
first to provide himself with the Bible, the best of 
all books : — secondly to buy some good whole- 
some religious publication^ : — e. g. to take in the 
Christian Guardian^ the Cottoge Magazine, the 
Friendly Fiiiter, or some such excellent periodi- 
cai, and though last, not least, he'll have three 
kay^pence for Job Nott I Now I ask if you don't 
thereby give knowledge? Add to this, that the 
commonest of all excuses for the poor children 
not going to the Sunday^chool to get knowledge 
is, "we've got no shoes;" so that 'tis quite clear that 
in givinf^ shoes you give knowledge. Thus you see, 
that to give shoe-leather is the very quintessence of 
charity ; the very ioU of benevolence : — and that 
without a pun, for it does lie at the sole, at the 
very 6ase of man's necessities, and of man's 
8umH>rt. 

Therefore O ye benevolent individuals, give 
shoes ! give shoes ! O ye Cholera Preventive So- 
cieties, give shoes ! give shoes ! Besides, think 
how many cobblers you'll set to work who are now 
oat of employ ! — mropos of cobbling ; as societies 
are the order of tne day, I don't know a better 
notion than to set up a society to mend the spies 
of his Majesty's subjects. Let there be a general 
dei»6t for old shoes — let benevolent persons send 
their old shoes to thisdepdt — ^let cobblers be hired 
to mend them ; and let them be given, or sold at a 
trifle to the poor, under the direction of a confi- 
dential agent, and let the society be called the 
Crigj^n Society, If Job Nott should succeed in 
stirrmg up some benevolent persons to act upon 
this suggestion, he will be hailed as the universal 
benefactor of his species ;* and all the reward he 
claims, is to be appointed an honorary member of 
the Institution; and that '* The Labouring Man's 
Friend" be regularly read at the shop of the Cris- 
pin Society. 

* A friend called lately at tbe publisher's, imd lefr 
a tneiiBage for Job Nott, recoinmcndiii{> him to 9tudy 
CoMftt's siyU ; — tliU friend will perceive that Job 
has been an apt scholar, and has here got a ton^h of 
the true bombaslic. 



A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE BRISTOL 
RIOTS.— No. S,--CContinuedJ 

Two sides of the Square were now in a blaze, 
with here and there a smoking ruin. Walls, 
roofs, and rafters w^ere falling in with a momentary 
crash, followed by clouds of dust and smoke, and 
bursts of flame, and frantic yells from the dissolute 
erew, who were holding thieir midnight revels in 
the open space in the centre. Here were profli« 

Etes of both sexes collected from the lowest 
unts of infamy ; the liberated gaolMrds, (birds 
of prey, birds of night) the bully, the furious and 
besotted drunkard, the swearer, the profane 
person. Somie were tossing firebrands into the 
nooses, tCealLng wine and provisions, plate and 
fanuturei» and wantonly destroying far more. 
Thieves were fearlessly and openly plying their 
nefarious trade, insulting and robbmg the persons 
whom thoy had burned out of th«r houMi, and 



other respectable individuals, who had come to 
the spot from curiosity, or with the benevolent 
wish of helping the sufferers. Some were ^flTering 
to sell stolen goods to the by-standers, or holding 
mock auctions. Port, claret, and champagne, were 
held up for sale at Id, or 2d, a bottle. A piano> 
forte, worth j^40 or J^50, was bought from the 
thief for a few shillings, and afterwards restored 
to the owner. Carts and cars filled with beds, 
tables, chairs, plate, and stolen goods of every 
description, were rattling along the pavement to 
receiving houses in the city and neighbourhood. 
Others, with characteristic indifference to the 
future, were taking their miserable enjoyment of 
the present hour. Seated in companies on the 
grass, they greedily devoured the provisions they 
had stolen, and quaffed the wines which were 
handed about in great profusion. Men and women 
and boys were seen knocking off the necks of the 
bottles andswallowingtheliquors, till they fell sense- 
less. To many it was their last horrid meal. Death 
was in the cup of drunkenne98, and the swift sword 
of the avenger was soon to pierce them through, 
and the fires which lighted up their feast were to 
be their funeral pile. '* Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die." The midnight assembly, with 
its glittering throng, and the sound of the viols and 
the dancing, has vanity, vanitt, written upon 
it ; nor can any mind- that has strongly realizcKl by 
faith the glorious and solemn realities of an etemid 
world — the judgment day — the infinite blessedness 
of the redeemed, and the ceaseless torments of the 
ruined soul, ever take delight in spending the winged 
hours of a short life in such giddy scenes. The 
man who is striving earnestly to enter into the 
heavenly city, the man who has beheld "The 
king in his beauty," will not loiter at play with 
the painted toys and trifles of the world. To 
him whose objects, desires, and tastes are holy and 
heavenly, such pastimes appear folly; to kirn they 
would be sin. And although he may not censure 
his brother or sister for lingering on sjidi doubt- 
ful and dangerous ground, he woula warn and 
chide, and strive to win them away from it to 
wisdom's ways, which are indeed pleasantness, 
and her paths' which are all peace. To do more 
than glance at this subject, is beyond my present 
purpose, for in the midnight riotous assembly, in 
Queen Square, thelighter features of vanity and loUy 
were all overspread with the foul uguness and 
hideous deformitv of sin. Our fiillen nature had 
there sunk to its lowest pitch of degradation. The 
scene was said to resemble Hell. Such ruffians as 
were collected there, will be among the earth4torn 
inhabitants of the place of torment. But many 
respectable persons (so called) many of the slaves 
of fashionable vice and folly, who hated coarseness 
and low brutality, but had no hatred of sin, will be 
their companions during that long eternal night of 
horror. Like those giants in stature and in crime 
before the flood, they shall grow old \A wickedness 
and misery together. Oh I who among us sl^ 
dwell with chem, and with everlasting burnings? 
The streets at some distance from the Square, 
were lonely and deserted ; for the inhabitants kept 
within doors^ watching the fate of the burning 
town with anxious forebodings for themselves and 
their families and friends. Many sick persons 
were forced to leave their beds and be carried 
through the streets. Many an anxious mother 
hung over her sick child, her heart beating high 
with fear. Wives who had followed their husbands 
in thought to the post of duty and of danger, 
were watching the distant fires all ni^ht long with 
ftaiful eye. And some brought then* babei into 



the world amid the alarms of this hour of strife 
and conftision. Thus there were innumerable 
sufferers throughout the city; and the effect of 
highly agitated feelings on a feeble frame, and the 
want of prompt medical assistance, in some cases, 
proved fatal. 

The strongest-minded man needed all his 
patience and energies' to bear the sight of the 
property which he had gained by long and patient- 
industry, perishing by the pitiless hands of the 
8p<iiler and incendiary. But even the prospect 
of heavy loss and embarrassment, and all tne noisy 
horrors of the tumult and burning, were less 
appalling to«look upon, than the lonely and 
unprotected streets, where only bands of tnietes 
ana other flagitious persons, were wandering about ; 
entering the public houses and demandimp liquors , 
thuMering at the doors of private dwellings and 
calHng for money with threats and curses. These 
things made us shudder to think how the sanctuarv 
of our homes might be invaded, and most of all 
when duty called us away from them. But God 
watched over us, and made even the wrath of 
man to praise him ; and in mercy restrained the 
remainder of it. While a large party of the rioten 
were attempting to plunder a public house in 
Castle Street, the Doddington troop of Yeomany 
entered the town. The hopes of tne inhibitants 
were raised by their arrival, but after spending 
two hours in the city without affording any assist- 
ance, the troop was on its road homewards again. 
I shall not stop to inquire who was to blame for 
their departure at such a time. 

The cfistant view of the fires from Clifton, Bed- 
minster, and the different points of view for several 
miles around was awfully gtand and terrific. Th)» 
night was dark and cloudy, and rainy betimes. 
Very mercifully, the wind was low, and the flames 
were not furiously borne along : but they rose hi^ 
in spiral wavy columns, and often threw around 
a shower of brilliant sparks. The thick smoke 
hung over the city like a broad curtain in massy 
folds, which glared with a peculiar tinge of darK 
red, passing into clouds of dun and brown and 
black, the canopy of a great confla^tion. — 
When the fires were at their height, it was as 
light as day for a range of several miles; and 
tma beacon of sedition conveyed its baleful mee* 
sage as far as to the Welsh mountains. The varied 
outline of the city, with its numerous spires, the 
venerable Cathedral, the lofty ||^othic tower of 
Redcliff, standing out in bold relief and dark con- 
trast, or else brightly illuminated by a sudden 
I flash or steady blaze ; 4;he glowing water, the re- 
flection from the canvass, of the snips, and all the 
varying aspect of the sky, as the flames alternately 
rose and sunk, or grew faintand palein the morning 
light ; all these objects formed a scene which it it 
impossible to paint or to describe as it appeared ; 
but it will never be forgotten by those who beheld 
it. Withal it was so sudden and so strange, that 
many as they stood gazing upon it, fancied it Avas 
a terrible dream, and could hardly believe their 
own senses, or think that othera would believe the 
dreadful talc. 

The real character, which may long escape de- 
tection in the ordinary tenor of life> plainly shews 
itself on great and trying occasions, which throw 
men off their guardL and cast them upon their 
own resources. Selfishness and cowardice are 
exposed, and hypocrisy throws off its mask. The 
generous and the brave display theur true nobility 
of soul ; and above all, the man of solid and ex- 
alted piety finds God to be his refuge and strength ; 
a very present help in trouble ; in whom ho trusts 
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aadis at peace; There were many melancholy 
•xhilHtions of human frailty as well as of crime al 
this time of public daitfcr; but these were 
beautifully contrasted with opposite examples 
of fidelity, heroism, generosity, and benevolence 
among persons in the humbler as well as the 
higher walks of life i in the weaker as well as in 
the stronger sex. There were christians in every 
eondilion, who can look back to their own feelings 
at this time with humble thankfulness in the 
reeolleetion of them, and who would not wish 
thmselTes' to have been absent from these dan> 
gen, because they never felt so deeply before, 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, nor Jm>w vain was 
the help of man,— how alUsufficient and full of 
consolation were the power and faithfulness c-f 
iheirOod. 

About five o'clock in the morning, the rioters 
attacked the first house on the southrside of the 
Sqoare belonging to Mr. Claxton. A troop of the 
3rd dragoon guards appeared at this moment ; and 
under their protection, several gentlemen gener- 
ously undertook to save the bouse which had been 
entered by eleven men, and several women and 
boys who were plundering it, and were about to 
set it on fire. A black servant of the proprietor, 
bravely- and faithfully defended his master's 
property. He felled one of the rioters to the 
ground, and threw another out of a window ; and 
several more were severely bruised or run through 
by the soldiers. 

Mijor Mackworth, who had given his valuable 
services towards arranging and conducting a plan 
of defence, and after some fruidess attempts to 
accomplish his object, had a^ed to meet at six 
in the morning with such ot the inhabitants as 
would unite for their mutual protection, came to 
the square about an hour after the attack bad 
been made upon Mr. Claxton's house, on the south 
side of it. Immediately behind that line of houses, 
the shipping was closely moored, and perceiving 
the probable wide destruction, if the rioters were 
not instantly checked, he urged an immediate 
attack upon them. The sole remaining troop of 
the drd dragoon guards were quietly patrolling, 
with Colonel Brereton, the military commander 
of the district, at Uieir head. They cjiarf^ed the 
spoil-encumb^^ mob, who made some miserable 
attempts at resistance by throwing stones, fflass 
bottles, and firing a few shots, one of ^vhich 
wounded a soldier. His sabre was taken by Major 
Mackworth, who had been without one. " I trust 
in God»" says this officer in his narrative of these 
•rents, " that every man then injured was actually 
engaged in plunder or in burning ; and that not 
a single innocent person there fell beneath our 
sabres. Numbers were cut down and ridden over; 
some were driven into the burning houses, out of 
which they were never seen to return ; and our 
4rageons, after sabering all they could come at in 
th^ Square, collected ana formed, and then charged 
down Princes*8treet and again returned to the 
Square, riding at the miserable. mob in all di- 
rections; about 120 or 130 of the incendiaries 
were killed and wounded here." This service 
accomplished, Muor Mackworth rode with all 
possible speed to Keynsham, about six miles from 
the Square, whither the squadron of the 14th had 
been sent the day before. They assembled with 
the utmost alacrity, and on their way to town, were 
joined by twelve of the Bedminster yeomanry, 
under their Captain. The destruction of so much 
private property, and the general insecurity and 
torror, while the mob were masters, had wrought 
a wonderful change in the public feeling. The 
1 ilk were no longer unpopular, but were every 



where hailed with joy. They proceeded to Queen 
s({utire, from which Colonel Brereton had again 
withdrawn the drd dragoon guards, and where 
consequently the mob h^ begun to re-assemble : 
the mob were again dispersed. 

During the night, an express had been sent to 
Gloucester for an additional force of the 14tli 
dragoons. Capt. Congreve's troop immediately 
marched to BriBtol, and Maior Beck with, the 
commanding officer, set off with the Adiutant in a 
post chaise, and arrived at the Council house at 
seven in the morning, to take the command of 
the squadron of the 14th that had returned from 
Kevnsham. The first service Major Beck with 
had to perform, was to disperse a mob who were 
plundering the Bishop's palace. They defended 
themselves with stones and broken bottles; but 
were speedily scattered with considerable blood- 
shed. M^jor Beckwith then led his dragoons at a 
rapid pace to Queen sauare, whither the mob had 
returned to pillage and burn other houses. They 
were charged again, driven along the streets and 
quays, some leapt into boats, some fled to the 
public houses ; but before they could come forth 
again to attack the soldiers with stones and bottles, 
they were followed by dismounted dragoons, and 
sabred or thrown out of the windows. Numbers 
who had come from the country, fled along one of 
the roads, and were pursued and scattered. — 
Patrols were then sent to scour the neighbouring 
country, and a party of rioters having collected 
on the Bath road to plunder some houses there, 
were overtaken by a troop of the 14th dragoons, 
about four miles from Bristol and dispersed; and 
several of them were captured ana lodged in 
prison. Thus a swift and terrible punishment was 
inflicted on the rioters. So soon did they reap 
the bitter fruits of their crimes. They had trans- 
gressed with a high hand. Vengeance had slum- 
bered for a season, but it was now high time to 
make a signal example. They had shewn no pity 
to their fellow citizens, and it would have been 
unjust to spare them. 

The numbers who died of drunkenness and 
perished in the burning houses, where they were 
overtaken, and into which they rushed to escape 
the sword, never more to return, and those who 
were killed and wounded by the soldiers, have been 
variously stated. The actual loss of life, and the 
amount of suffering will never be known ; but all 
the statements which I have read or heard from 



seventy charging the flying mob in open files with 
the speed of an arrow, sweeping their sabres right 
and left, and this wherever the rioters were ga- 
thered together, at intervals for several hours. 
Besides, each soldier can tell pretty correctly how 
many were struck down by his own hand ; and 
by comparing notes where so few troops were 
engaged, its easy to come at the truth. That old 
soldiers, who fought on the heights of Albuera or 
the plains of Waterloo, where 

•* every tnrf ben«ath iheir feet, 
Shonld be a soldier's sepnlchre." 
would make a yain-giorious boast of driving away 
an unarmed mob in Queen-square, 1 thSu not 
readily believe. The brave man goes to such a 
revoltini^ task, only irom a strong and punfol 
sense of duty. Ttiey must have felt a just indig- 
nation, indeed, at the wasteful destruction of pro- 
perty, and the provoking insults writh which toeir 
own patience had been tried. But, here diere cndd 
be none of those natural feelings of s^llantry, whicli 
compensate the horrors of war. The sword that 
leaps from its scabbard todefend his fellowcountry- 
men, is drawn forth with reluctance to prevent and 

Sunish their crimes ; and the brave man retunisit un- 
onoured, when compelled to be MWr executioner. 
The hospital reports, it has been idleged, do 
not correspond with so great an extent of carnage. 
The hospital returns give about one hundred casci 
of all kinds ; but no one can tell how many pe- 
rished by fire, how many were killed in the square 
and their bodies removed ; for the friends or asso- 
ciates of those killed, did so immediately. The 
hospital patients were guarded as felons, and nose 
therefore would be taken to the hospitals whose 
friends would take them home; and for their own 
sakes they were glad to avoid the public disgrace 
and trouole that would be brought upon them bf 
having a relation killed or wounded in a not 
There cantiot be a reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that many cases of trifling wounds and many severe 
and dangerous ones, were never brought to the 
hospitals. I have dwelt upon this point, because 
it has been much disputed ; and it is importaot 
that the truth should be known. I shoulo wrong 
my country, by affecting to conceal or diminish the 
truth for the gfreat end of punishment is to deter 
from similar crimes. 

Various anecdotes are related of the manner in 
which some of the rioters perished. One man had 
his head severed from his body by a single blow 



military men, estimate the numbers who so of a sabre. Several were pierced through. Two 
perished or suffered at about 500. I prefer their | soldiers were ordered to mark a rioter, who had 
account of the matter for yarious reasons. The' been very riotous and insolent. He got up into a tree 
first statement that appeared * from a military out of their reach, and there they left him in bodily 
officer was considerably under this amount ; and fear till released by an officer who would not have 
„ ., ^ . ,1 ^-_j ^- _i^ — ^i^_^ JjIjjj cut down in cold blood. A case unusually 

dreadful in its circumstances occurred in digging 
out the ruins in the Square after the riots were 



all others from similar sources, tend to shew that 
it did nut ouite come up to the truth. It \yas 
coarsely ridiculed, however, as an exaggeration, 
by persons who judging of others by themselves, 
imputed mofives to the writer, which would have 
no weight with a gentleman and a christian. The 



over. A man who had drunk himself into a state 
of insensibility in one of the vaults was entombed 
there, and scorched by the flames. When fotind, 



testimony of military men is the best in such cases, he was aliye, but his arms were burnt to siam^ 
In the first place, there were yery few unconcerned and he looked more like the leafless withered 
spectators of these distressing events. The riot- trunk of an oak scathed by lightning than a human 
ers were then panic struck. Respectable people ' being. I cannot tell whether he is still in exist- 
got out of the way as fast as possible. A spectator I ence ; an awful living monument of his own guilt 
might see a part. Hie soldiers, were themselves and the horrors of those three memorable days.* 
the actors, and were everywhere. Officers who 
have seen in many a battle field, the dead and dy- 
ing fall around them like autumn leaves, Cian best 
tell what is the probable effect of their own oper- 
ations. But any man of plain understanding 
may guess what a number or deadly and painful 
wounds must have ^een inflicted first by twenty- 
three dragoons, and afterwards by upwards of 



• I bad Intended to subjoin to tbis account of tbe milltarf 
proceeding*, tbe letters of thanks pabllely read to Uie ofleert, 
non eoinmiftsioncd officers, and privates, bat 1 must defer ^^ 
and a few concladiug remarks to tbe next nnmber. 

* 

Bristol : Printed and Published by J. & W. Richard- 
son, No. 6, Clare-Street, to whose care all commu' 
nications may be addressed, postpaid; also sold 
by J. NoRTOM, Corn- Street, and J. Cbilcott, 
Wine-Street. 
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JOB NCrtT IMCOG. 



.^ Neper did anjr Ca/f/;A o£ Bagdad, or King of the 
. Qenii enjoy hu tnco^nUo more tban Job Nott doeis. 
Oiie ^me he has a Bnug bit of chat with a t^ 
firienda over a cup. of tea, and hears himself dls* 
cnsaed ad lid. At. other tiiQes, he callti in at a 
«e0*ee house, and finds a set of grave commissioners 
inet tether, on pretence of considering a turn- 
wi(» irust — ^but really employed in discussing Job 
J^o^, who he is, and what he aims at. Then, 
jufEaia, Job watches his opportunity after shop- 
fhuttinff time in Uie evening, whips through t£e 
lEev-hole of a nolitical club room, and hea^ him- 
self pretty weu overhauled and clapper-dawed by 
the V»iied JEturnsh-r-those knights of the dark 
lanthorn,, the iBuminaii. Here Job is compelled 
to. hear it solemnly discussed whether hanging be 
good enough for such a fomenter of sedition — for 
/such an arch rebel against the sovereignty of the 
people ; or whether he oughtn't to be flayed alive 
and salted ; or whether, as a still more exquisite 
refinement upon torture as inflicted on tuah a sub- 
jed^ he shouldn't be clapt up in the Poitihal In-- 
ommiion^ and ieA. upon Cobhett's com and .black 
Droth> tin the scab of republicanism should appear 
in his fprehead; and tnat they shrewdly suspect 
would amount Xo perpetual imprisonmenf i 

Then, again, as to Job's performance as a writer : 
In one company he hears his scribbling extolled to 
the skies as just the very thing to put people in 
jgood humour; in another, to keep the balance 
even, he's decried as the veriest dolt that ever 
blurred over a sheet of paper with the quintessence 
of insipidity. 

As to the moiiffei, too; many men liave many 
minds. One man says that he is certainly a po- 
litical Guv Faux : that he saw him one nignt with 
ii tinder dox and matches under his cloak, going 

in Ae direction of but that he glided by so 

quickly, that he couldn't catch him. Then, again, 
some will have it, that Job writes for money, 
though they can't make out how he can get salt to 
lis porridge, by dealing out such big thumping 
ikree ka\fp'orth$. Others cbntend that 'tis'nt for 
the sake of gain that Job writes, but out of edf- 
conceit, and to make himself out to be somebody ! 
and yet ihev don't know how to reconcile this 
notion with Job's boxing himself up so, and keep- 
ing so close to his garret ; to say nothing of the 
eliaracter and oblect of his i(>ubncatxon, so un- 
likely to please the generality of people in the 
present day. However, 'tis very curious to hear 
people's speculations I hut of dXt the good hits 
vrhich I have heard, that of a certain matronly 
critic who fell in my way in one of my morning 
calls, was at once the most amusing and the nearest 
the mark. '* For mf part,*^ savs the good lady, 
**l shall have done witfi this Job Nott, for I see 
Uiat he's trying to impose Upon us.** *' Impose 



upon yon, Mn'ani?" said I. " Yes« Sir^ I say it 
again; 'he's seeking to impose, upon us. .:But I 
siee throBgh it aH| and 4tis a greattshame such im- 
postors should be permittSed'to delude the peop1e4" 
Only imagine how I felt at hearing such reflections 
c48t tipon me from such fi respectable duaher. 
" Pnty, Ma'am," said I, (recovering a Ktde from 
my confusion) ** may I beg to know wiiat s the 
nature of the imposition ^hich you' think this 
writer is praetbing upon us?" for I own I was 
more favoiuld)ly impressed with respect to his in- 
tentions. " Poh ! Mr. • * ♦ ♦/' she exclaimed. 



(addressing me by the naitie trhich I have adopted j class of persons^ 1 mean, 
when I appear incog'.) *' 'tis so plain, that 1 can see 
through It without my spectacles. Why, the ob- 
ject of this fellow is to impose vpon peopkrio make 
Vm contented g and 'tis unbearaole. But he never 
shall succeed with me. I'll read no more of his 
things, I'm determined; Iwdin^t be made contented^ 
no, IwonU /" Thinks I to myself, that's \ capital 
hit. Why, if she'd searched into the deep of my 
heart, she couldn't have found me out nM>re com- 
pletely ; for, truly, my great object U to persuade' 
men to cultivate a contented mind; and the rood 
kidy has not only hit off the object that Job Nott 
has in view, but she has also exposed the greatest 
obstacle that stands in the way of the attainment 
of it ; and that is, thai people- are determined nei to 
be contented. 

Mind, I don't mean to say that there isn't a 
great deal of distress and suffering in the land ;. 
out I do say this, that some f^ thoee whe kmee get a 
rood houee over their' keade, a good coat on iieir 
backs, and a be^/mlt ofvidmds eeerff dap, are not 
onfy amongst the mast - diseontenied themsekfes, 
hut labour m6St to make others S9. 

One word more about Job Nott incog. Let his 
friends be contented to leave him incog, and not 
do mischiisf by a prurient intinisiliveness. Let 
them remember the fable of the goose that laid 
golden eggs, (f thep go to work to rip open Jah*s 
secrecy, ' they'll be sorry for it s^er. There is a 
good deal of weight in the old saying, ^*Sene me 
from my friends, and I'll smfe myself frwn my 



« 

iwhen we reflect, how they have been misled b^ a 
parcel of political spouters, and by an infidel and m- 
ceodiary .press^ as has been clearly proved bf the 
evidence on the trials- Surely, thos^ who stimu- 
lated .these wretched men by. their inflammatory 
nostrums, have a terrible respon^bilitv lying on 
their shiMiblera2 and I don't envy them thor 
feelings when they see these poor wretched cref^ 
tnres isufforing for deeds pf diabolical, atrocity, 
vriiinh they» by their politi(^d ppreachments, goaded 
lihem to commit ! 
And now* ^ word or,two in reference to another 



THE CRIMINALS AT LAROB. 

Beyond fdl doubt, there are scc^s, perhm 

sharedin 



hundreds of pegple now at large, who 
Uie crimes, and aeserve to share the fate of thes^ 
wretched men. What must be their feelings if 
they have any, when the^ see their companions in 
guilt suffering for .atrocities in which they them- 
selves 'participated^ Let them take warning. If 
thejK g^ ptn in the same evil course, the venj^eieuice 
of the law may yet overtake ihcm» But if they 
should escape the eye and evade the arm of humin 
justice-*tlet them luiow that .there is an eye that 
they cannot escfme ; that there is an arm that 
they cannot flee trom. ** Ye have sinned against 
the Lord, and be sure your sin vriil find you mti** 
either to your conviction here, or to your eternal 
condemnation hereafter. 

I have ailefjred oolitical excitement as the imme^ 
diate cause otthe late atrocities; but the evil must 
be traced still further back. The profanation of 
the sabbath, the neglect of the Bible, and of 
prayer, the sinful negjiffence of Parents in taking 
no pains to bring up their children in habits m 
morality and piety, but rather setlinij^ them exam- 
ples of vio^, jsnd irreligion, and profligacy — to one 
or other, or. all these causes, must we trace the 
evfl back; and even now> we are not got to its 
source ; we must go one step further yety and 
trace the bitteratreams to the bitter fountain, and 
that is the corrupt heart of man; for whatsmrs the 
scripture ? " from within out of the heart or man 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, blasphemies." And 
agaiu. Sjt. Paul says, " Now the works of the 

flef h are manifest, which are these , hatred, 

variance, emulations, wrath, strife, Sboitions, he- 
resies, euvyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, 
and such uke ; of which X tell you before as I have 
also told you in time jwst^ that they which do such 
thiiufs shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

How many of those who have eome to cne gA. 
lows, have traced bick their rum to sabbadh break- 
ing, idlenesis, drinking, and bad company! Of this 
v(^ have a striking^ instance, out or a multitude 
of like examples, in the c^e of John Stratford, 
diemselvea t^'sodi a dreadful* end;! opeeiaUy | who was exeented a^ Norwich^ in the year 1829^ 



enemies* 



THE CRIMINALS CONDEMNED. 



I am sorry to hear tliat a great many of the poor 
wretched men, who were tried for their Uvea for 
having taken part in the late riots in thb city, 
have been found gmlty; and that Jiveof thiom ire 
condemned to be hanged. To be surt» justice 
must^take its course, and the arm of the law must 
be u]^held, or else if such deeds as we have seen done 
in tlus dty go unpunished, there's an end of pub- 
lic peace and security, and Old England's done 
for! At the saaaetime, osie can't help heing 
sorry for the poor wretches diat- have brought 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT, 



His Wstory mavbe JBfom^ «p in fcir wiH»t ^ 
had been MoMir i|ii1Wi«M^aM devcr young 
man; he fS^ the i<ri^ligB tf P«M and CaHfte ; 
he coneeqlehtlf/eaoitti^ thi|,i|tOTBh^ P^dUM^ 
connecte^nhimself with gamblers, became an adul- 
terer, and in the end a murderer, which brought 
him to the gallows. In the immediate prospect 
of death Stratford was brought into'dwnlanx "*" 
and terror on account of his soiil. "^ After 



considerable amount was recorered, a great part 

?J" mendatioD ^ regard^ the officer of th* line, he may J ^^ >^ «nw«^ to the disgrace of families who wouid 

f\}% V'vMred^at flu l^rdtlilp doa»V»AefclJ,fcr ^(^ 5«t*T« bem supposed hkelyto be gmltyof shar- 

the sake of reffiitarity. as the Major's arfivariftfriscor mg the j^oder. The stolen goods were carried 



Ghanel-serjic^on the evening before his execution, tookplace on the third day of the riots— and by no 
hq '&h*oBSr ™*'^fellbw prfi^hcrs iWiltKeHftj^ftf TOM'TTOM Wy- a ^ ^^ mat lil»saiil uw ii u i L li J ii 
\fhef might' go, to take the Bible for their com- iropo^lanuhan thone of ihe other individual* herein 
panion *'" ' ^' ' ^' * ' 



He faaade the Chaplain promise that he 





or variiie'8 b 
'thire concealed , 

iintlous," said he *' lest this dangerous book should 
^nJt into the hauds of my chskfren, and p^odll^e Ihe 

'slLtne mischietuds effects on their minds as it has 
•produced on my own." Should any of my readers 
'*De in possession 6f any such blasphemous pubfi- 
* (Nations, let ihhn hte fio time in /Meufing ikU 

' ' It i^ Very awAil to Bee « poor wratched fettow 
^(iteature subject to the extreme penalty of the 

law for his crimes ; but there is onecataetrophe 
' tlngp^akably more itwfUl, I mean sdf-murder. The 

act of self-aestruction is very shocking, enen^hen 

committefl under the influence of mentalaberratioo; 

bu^, oh the dreadful condition of the tcit/ul self-de^ 
'.slfoyeir! Ht rushes into the presence of the 

Gbeat' Judge or all with his -hands reeking 

with his own blood." There is no space for rfe- 

"',pentance '. and there is' no fefuge to flee unto ! 

'The heart sickens at the thought. 

•. , Let us all beseech the Great Author of our lives 

\o preserve us in his holy keeping,- that none of us 

may ever be guilty of that most horriblo of all 
horrible deeds— sdfcftiurdfer I 



t-ion to tlMMwn-cominittUaod otiicers aad- soldiers 
of the two^taqhfiieiits^n qvestion, willt refefoace 
to thrown ateady, hnd afrbf^Mher excellent oott^iict 
whiint thus c9hiployed in lid df the civil aatfiofftftia 
of theirf^m ntry. - ..• i . . ^ .r^ 

'* Altbongh Lord Hill makes Mijor Beck with, of 
the 14th. Light PraiooM the last object of his com 



n&oiitiokied. 
*' Lord Hill has abundant evidence now before htm, 



• See a Tract 
Stratford. 



entitled Some Aecduat of John 



A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE BRISTOL 
RIOT8.-*No.^.— ^Cmic/imMJ 



The services of the oflicers and soldiers who did 
• Aeir duty in suppressing the riots, were ackttow- 
ledged lu the following letter of thanks from Lord 
•Hill;-^ 

'[ *^ I am in the flrst place to observe, that it 14 pe- 

' ciiUarlv gratifying to Lord Hill, to reflect that it 

'has fallen to the lot of an officer of his pergonal staff" 

'Xo take the lead in the e«ecntion of a service so 

''tteditable in all re^peicts'. 

*' The ardoirr and zeal which prompted Major 

' Mackworlh to tender bis valuable assintanee to the 

.'Chief wa^lstrau of Bristol, at so perilons and critt- 

.6a\ a momenty n;|tnraJly point out that officer as the 

first object of bis Lordship's commendation. 

'^ It clearly appeacM, that during the progress of 
thofe frightful outrages, which were committed in 
his presence, Major Mackworth*s judgment and 
personal firmness were alike conspicnous and osefnl ; 
and Lord Hill cordially eongratulates the Major 
upon the strong and unqualified testimony which the 
mayor of Bristol bears to the utility of his srnricies 
In the accompanying letter, arwell as in the reso- 
lution aUo herewith tiimsmitted for. your perusal. 
'< Capt. .Gage of the 14th. Liglit Dragoons, and 
- Cornet Kelson of the Srd. pra/t^Qon Guards, are 
stated to Lord Hili to have conducted themselves 
.admirably io the discharge of the delicute and dif- 
! ficult dutips aasigned. to them rejipectively 9h the 
' two first^menUoued days ; ahd Lord Hili desires that 
'.tli^y may he inforined'that'hts Lordship will retain 
• rfalthfol ree6llebtibn oNheir conduct. - ' * 

** Yon will be pleased to eontey a similar intlma- 



vr^ dxtg out from the mtns, all of whom are be- 
Ml^m tp ;lMpr<e j^n wi^v. - Soldien and con- 
8t|kbles '"tio^ p^radifl? 1H atreett and entering 

Sii Aotoes wMne gtolgt |>niperfy was sospect- 
'I0 ffc cmictal^. T%Se ■fcur^ii iture to a 



into the Exchange ; and in a few days, the space 
tMriBr*^iwTiiiaBBaii'iit'Aa~iaiiaft' flM^daaiMfla < ■ waaiflU 



ed with confused heaps, from \vhiCh ihe sorrowing 
dwners sought out the broken ai|d 'Injiyfod re* 

. . . . ^ ._...-. mwns of their property. A great deal was volun* 

Utttde aftd.MMOa«Lmiaiv.irh|di Major, ^Milyrflilflfftd. mJiioVa UUli ^MtTQMrttff fOTPf 

ployed the military means cntrustcdT JzZit^!!!r^^J^J^^ 

\^Ac^.wft^««/. .i»>.»aai.«.«iw.> detection, bcarcely wiy part of the wme and 

spirit stores was recovered ; three hundred doxen 
of win^ had been wasted and carried off fron\ the 
cellars of the Mansion-house, and a stU lar|fer qium- 
^y from those of ope of the wine merchMits, who 
were plundered. Only a tague idea can'be fomieil 
of the value of the property destroyed. Oh the meit 
moderate computation. It was between Jtl(X^fi90 
and «£200^000. But the actual loss in buiMhlgfe, 
furniture, and other articles was, perhaps, the rait 
part of the injury. For several days^ all bnsSfitts 
was cpmpletely at a stand, and a stagnation 'of 
trade JFoUowed, which continues to 'this hour;'aiM! 
the effects of which will be feh fbr a long time to 
eome. When the labouring man'i^ thrown ontsf 
work for several days, he feels it Sharply indie&k 
comes to pay his week's rent, and all h|s othferdol- 
goings with his scanty earnings. What most Ifte 
effect be when such a visitation falls heavily on a 
whole community ; when the merchant and fhop- 
keeper^ as well as the journeyman and day-labourer 
arc all idle, or nearly so, for days and weeks to- 
gether ? Persons of large capital must reduce thdr 
expenses and establishments } those of modente 
incomes, are . put to straits and diflSctllties ; but 
the heaviest burden falls on the labouring classtt, 
and the poor, who seldom provide for a rainy dar, 
if they had formerly little to spaTe,^ afe reduced Id 
a time of public distress to absolute watit. IVha 
the wealthier classes are ' obliged to draw in their 
capital and lessen their expenses, the demand for 
work, and the wages of labour, are proportionaBr 
low, and the labouring man must sufier accorf* 
ingly. . Where this is caused by bad crops and ads- , 
pressed state of trade, we look for better times to ] 
mend maters. But here> there was; an additional 
cause of distress, which so long as the feeling lastB^ 
muht act as a dead weight aivl an effectual oalnper 
to all spirited enterprise and employment of capi- 
tal : I mean the tMecuritjf of property, Onegriil^ 
cause of the prosperity of our country io nmn] 
past, has been the security of every mho's pn^ 
perty under our admirable laws and constitutioa{ 
a aecuritv far greater than other nations eigcy* 
But if tne farmer's . corn-ricks, the mercfasftfl 
warehouse, and the tradesman's shop and stock4ft* 
trade* are now.sUdav8 to be burned and plundered/ 
who will have the spirit to carry oa his business^ aw 
to set about any new undertaking ^ The man rf 
capital will confine his purchases, and oontract^ 
dealings within the narrowest Dossible limits till 
can extend thom with iaafety. Jncn of property 
fer in the first instance it's true, but tne.Iaboa 
classes must snffer in the «od, and thai more 
verely«' And this is tho j>oiui to* which poli< 
inc^iidiaries are striving to, bring the couni 
This is what die people bHng upon themsel' 
fvfaeA they atteinpt to put 19 practice the 
and advice^ put forth in thdur mflammatorys; 
jmmI seditious: prints* ./ , / 

Brides the insecurity 'of proj^ty, these 



to his conduct Oir Monday the SIsti «lt:an4«he«efore 
lias the greatest satiifactioa In* thus rcmArdiaig his 
hinhest arpprobatioQ af the ake«Mar«s.'a4opl»d by 
this officer ok that day." 

• Ijettera of thanks were also addressed by the 
ma^itrates of Bristol, to Major Mack worth and 
Mi^r Beckwith, strongly expressing their grateful 
sense. of the zeidous and energetic assistance af- 
forded by these officers. The riots , were now 
ouelled eiffectually : — the troops had acted with 
aeoisive energy* and the citizens were at length 
roused to take nioasures for the protection of the 
town. .A numerous body of const't^bles armed 
tvith fowli^ pieces, pistols, swords, and staves, 
wore speediily organized, whicK would have been 
of atiU greater service* had it been ^ available on 
the day of danger, as the day after,, ^t six o'clock 
on Monday morning, a dispatch from the rot^^is- 
trates had reached Ceut 'Col. Love, commanding 
thfrfeserte companies of the 11th Foot atCardiu. 
The Colonel immediately marched his men to 
Newport, and seized a steam-boat^ which the mob 
there, in co-operation with their confederates at 
Bristol; tried to prevent him from using as a 
transport. It was no easy matter however to 
resist soldiers ; the troops soon embarked, and by 
rapid marching. Colonel Love arrived in Bristol 
with two hundred men, at six o'clock the same 
evening. As he entered. Park Street with drums 
and music, ladies and ffentlemean flocked to the 
doora and windows, ana sifted his arrival with 
the warmest welcome. Monday night, however, 
was not without its alarms, especially in the remote 
parts of the city, and in its neighbourhood, where 
the ample preparations tor defence were imper- 
fectly known. This was increased by an oil ware- 
house in Queen S<}iiaro having caught fire; and 
\»j the frt<|uont finng during the night from the 
ships moored in the middle of the river, to intimi- 
date, the rioters. It waa singular that at such a 
time there should have been a partial illumination, 
the iahabitants having put lights in their windows 
by order of the magistBates, leat the mob sbould 
put out the lamps. 

On Tuesday morning, the shops and public 
offices were open agaib, it' faeing known that 
every necessary precaution had been taken to 
preserve tranquillity within the town, and to 
prevent the entrance of bands pf -rioters, from 
the oountry, by troops stationed at the outposts. 
Rehtforcements of infiantry and yeomanry had al> 
ready reached the city; a brigade of artillery from 
Woolwich, and tro^ from -other tfuartors, had 
marehed upon it Growftis -of welKarossed s^rac- 
tators now ventured .forth to look .at the ruins. 
In the square, liptvards of £orty houses, ^public 
offices, andwnrehones were Unmt tO the ground, 
save here and there a flew piUqrs.iaaid tottering 
walla jMandingabove the heaps of sanoking'.niibbi^h.^ 
The mutilateu remains of several of the sufferers 
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nges produce l» ui^tuifu»U4efittr0iQi^ between the 
classes who haveacqukred property, and those vrho 
are supported by daily iabpur. Maoy, wany, in 
our free couotry have risen by their industry (iom 
the labouring class into-the ottier^-afiy, to the very 
hi^fhest stations. The jtwo classes are mutuiill^ 
dependent' on each other; Ihe lower more especi- 
ally on the hijifher* and tfaev oi^ht to be uoitcd 
together .aa.biethren and leUow ckizeas. The 
arm of power <m» enforce obedieace to the ]i^n, 
and whatevisr unprincipled a^^taters aad political 
scribblers may prate and write about " physical 
forces^'ilmd the " power of might against right," 
we have to bles^ God that those who have oeen 
foolish enough to .be duped by them> and mad 
enough to make the experiment, have ever been 
found in pur day, immeasurablv the weaker party. 
Great are truth ami ju9tiee ana they will pretfait; 
and on any serious attempt heii^ made to over- 
throw these pillars) of the Cionstitutionr Boch a host 
of strasig^ will rise up in their d^ence as must 
speedily and efiecfiuaUy crush the rash aasaUaats. 
The guardknt -and possesson of property may be 
taken by surprise, but the country must be revolu- 
tionizca hmed, . and eorrupted with the leavetf of 
infidelity and sedition to an extent hitharto 4in- 
known, before they will suffer their just and in- 
defesible rights, to be wrested from lihem, by tru- 
tors to the conunon weal. But though the law 
can and -foj//. protect property, and enforce the 
relative dutinsi connected with it, tiiere are other 
diilHSXtot leas hindinr and vastly important to the 
general welfare; whkn no human laws have power 
to enforce. The good will whieh ought to subsist 
between Biai»and man^ cevtdescennon, forbearance, 
and liberality from superiors to inferiors in station 
on the oneilumd;>and on the other— respect, duti- 
ful obedience, and gratitude for favours confeitcd. 
These have^ their seat in the heart and affections,' 
and are to be judged of by the enlightened consci- 
ence lind -the bible. 

If these dufiet are-generally well performed, the 
movements of society- go on in dd^htful auiet and 
harmony; and appeals' to the law are infrequent, 
and unnecessary : if thejrare violated, all is trouble 
and discord; and 'Society can only be kept toj|[eliher 
^y ooerdoo. . Av in a private family, so it is m the 
great-femily of the nation. When the husband and 
wife, parent and child, master and servant, observe 
dieir respective duties, Acre is peace and happi- 
ness; bat when Ihe children usnip authority, and 
the servaiits dipobey, nothing is <HMie without the 
rod, and thtt frown, there* is perpetual jarring and 
turmoil. So, likewise, when the- King and all in 
authority under him, are treated by the people ^th 
gross disrespect^ the' persons nnd property of 
public 'l>flk;elPS with wanton outrage, there is neither 
public hiippliiess nor prosperiw. The tendency of 
such a state* of things* is to aBenate and separate 
the higher from the lower classes ; to throw back 
their kindijefts, to dry up their charities, and 
io cotyfine th^ir sympathies to persons in their own 
station. -This is its natural tendency, that such 
has not been its ej'ect to any great extent among 
us, I am happy to believe; tor while many, from 
their losses in consequence of the destruction of so 
much- property, have been unalile to. give to the 
same extent as formerfy, while Colston's anniver- 
sary could not be Qelebrated on account of the 
public calamities, and the large subs cription^. that 
used to be collected there were in a measure lost 
to Akit rpoor, yet .the ims in i^ueen Square had 
mneriy burnt out, before large sums were raised 
for (tMYelSef of the poor, Ontbe dreaded approach 
^of ^e pesiilenee. in this respect the wieahhier 
classes have acted with becoming goierodtyi Let 
it be met with suitable gratitude. 



The riots have further dit^ac^ our city, «o dis- 
graced it that some have len it to ^reside disewhiire, 
and others who would have settled .herc^ -have- staid 
away. Theriots have brought shame and trouble into 
many families, formerly of good reputation and in 
comfortable circumstances. Many rue the day 
they were tempted by bad example^ and the hope of 
concealment, to partake of the pi under ; many have 
lost their relations in circumstances of dishonour, 
and been objiged to maintain them whMe disabled 
from work, and suffering fr<un painful woundSi 

And what have the chief actors in this doleful 
tn^edy gained by all this wasteful ruin and pillage, 
ana the long tram of public and private -calamities 
they have brought upon us } At how costly a price 
have» they purchased to themsdves as well as< to 
others, their night of unbridled licentiousness, and 
their pittance of miserable booty. Let the dreadful 
fates of those who periled by fire and fell by: the 
edge of the sword •declare it, *' thewagetf of sin to 
them ^vas death ;" but the last awful scene is has- 
tening on to a close. -Fiveringleadeiis of the itfob 
have surtady been doomed.to pay the pennltyof their 
crimes ; nineteen others ** to pass the remainder 
of their lives in a foreign land, sMarated for ever 
from parents, relations, and frienos, and in a state 
of severe labonr and constant privation:" and 
many more will have to linger out the weary lionrs 
in the prison dungeons they had hoped to destroy. 

There were among them men who had nraperty 
and some inftiience, whidi they might have in- 
creased and exerted for Ihe hnppinesis of other men, 
who might have lived and died .usefol, respected, 
and beloved. But they had not the fear and the 
love of 6o<l in their hearts. Impelled by pride 
and selfishness, and their own unruly lusts, they 
rushed on to rebellion, against tiie laws of God 
and their country, leading others along mth them 
to an ignominious ead. Great was 'their, braggart 
boldness then,- noniiad it left them altogether on 
the day of trial, while hope remained $ ?but wHen 
the fatal verdict had been pronounced, when they 
stood convicted and< in despair at the solemn judg- 
ment seat, what (]iitverin'g of the lips, what pale- 
ness, what tottering limbs, what piteous waihngs, 
what cries for mercy 1 Rioters, these were among 
your boastful leaders, but now, how condemned 
aiid crest-fallen. Unhappy men ! And is an 
earthly tribunal and the fisce of man arrayed in 
the stem attributes of justice, so 'terrible to the 
guilty soul ? These are but the beginntng of woes, 
unless there fottows repentance deep, cordial, And 
sincere, which shall lay h(M on that long-suffering 
mercy, which is extended even to the deveath 
hour. But it is the melancholy experience and 
testimony of those who have tne best pneana of 
judging, that the compunctious visitsngs of per- 
sons who have delayed repentance till they come to 
a death-bed or the mrison-cell, are for the most part 
only the effect of rear, that they are not the Godly 
sorrow that worketh repentance not to be repented 
of; not that true change of heart which would cer- 
tiunly produce a holy life; for of such instances 
where the lifo that seemed lost past recovery, has 
afterwards been spared, there are few, very few that 
have not quickly cast away all signs of contrition 
and returned again to their evil ways. May these 
unhappy men be led to sorrow after a* Godly sort, 
and to^find mercy. There are some that have 
escaped detection and a misenible end, who Were 
the guilty associates of the eonricts. Their pe- 
riod tor repentance may be lengthened out. ^* 1 jet 
him that stole, steal no more, but rather let him 
labour, working with his bands the thing that is 
good, that he may have to give to him that need- 
eth." Let aH wmth, strife^ aodMonl, murders, 
drunkenness, and revellings, be put away from you. 



litfMxt penitencei be ft&i, snch will be its blessed 
i£nmi sedt it by earnest prayer, for God's Hohr 
Spirit — seek it according to Ids holy word«-*sedk 
it through the Saviour of sinners, and ye shall 
«s^ure<Uy find-— knock audit sh^dl be opened tUnto 
you. B^t seek now^ and knock now, ere the door 
of mercy is shut Fon bveiu 

put thinlc ye, that the men who have suffered and 
9re yet to suffer were sinners. above, all that dwell 
among us? As their iudge stated in. his impresaiViC 
address, " Each of them was a striking and awful 
example to others, of the crimes which men com* 
mit, and the misery which ineritably follows it> 
when they throw off the restraint of the laws of 
God and nian^ and give themselves up to their pwn 
unbrldM passions !" But many who have not prp>^ 
ceeded to such open excesses have the same need of 
repentance ; which of us needs it not, for hlmsrelfy 
and, the whole community ? What irreligion, pro- 
faneness, sabbath-breaking, and low debauchery, 
openly prevul amongst usTHowmimy heinous sIai 
arecommitted that are hidden from men»but reveal' 
ed. to. fjiiq who is of purer eyes than to behold ini» 
quity, but with abhorrence. How many sins have 
been committed in hardness of heart, in wilful 
ignorance, tod unbelief. How many in the full en- 
joyment of gospel-light and privileges. And shall 
not God visit as for these things ? — '* Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perisb.'* 

The rioters braJQ^lit down destruction and pu- 
nishment on their own heads, and the gnilt was 
theirs; but the calamity was sent and permit^ 
as a warning and chastisement from Goa to etch 
of us and to our city ; as such, let us regairdit. — 
" From whence come wars and fightings among 
you, come they not henceeven of your lusts, that 
war in yonr members?" (James, iv. 1.) Yet war is 
one of God's scourares; and civil war a scouive more 
unnatural and ternble than foreiji^ war. Though 
man wsaa the immediate agent in these tumults, 
the chastisement came from God, as truly as does 
the pestilence which has spread \t ravages abroad, 
and falls as yet, with a fighter rod on our own 
highly favoured, but sinful nation. " Shall th^re 
be evil in a«ity« and the Lord hath not done it V 

In the midst of the judgment, we have experi- 
enced many special mercies and providences. We 
marvel alike at the extent of the calmnity--aiid 
that it was net 6ur gfeater. — ^Uves were saved from 
the fury of the mob jn the most critical circum- 
stances. All the means of defence were withdra>vn 
or rendered usekw for a season, and restored kist 
in time to prevent greater devastation. The 
counsels of the civil and military autiiorities were 
frustrated, but so were those of the rioters, .and 
they seemed to. be spdl-bound to a single spot, 
instead of spveading confusion and rum evpry 
where. A list of houses to be attacked was found 
on one of them, uod the dock gates were to have 
been destroyed, by which the heavily laden vessels 
would have been stranded, and burst asunder : these 
and other premeditated eviU were averted. The 
rough wind was mercifully stayed, and the raging 
fiames made slow progress. Let us remember 
these things -with gratitude. 

It is a general and a correct opinion that the 
nation at fiirge 1ms benefited by our loss. ,The 
tumults at Bristol have sounded an alarm through 
the length and breadth of the land. — The sudden 
springing o£ the nunc in a quarter where it was 
not expected, has probaMy saved us from a more 
terrific explorion, and set us to watoh npiore nar- 
rowly the secret machinations of our enemies.. The 
warning, and the lesson will be thrown away;Un1es8 
we learn from thisfrightful exhibition of the theo- 
ries andpnrimpks ofinfidel apd ffvplutiinnajnr in- 
cendiaries, to detest, and spurn tiiem away from 
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«»» and to ▼aloe «a we uvght, tbe tncstimalde pri- 
vfiki^ of the. lanrs and eonititnCion ^ey aeek to 
4ettroy. 

And now, dear Cousin Job, f have conehided 
niy'fttory; or, as yon wonld say, have j^ot to the 
end of my trtker, which has been too long, I fear, 
' for your patience^ and that of many of your 
readers. I have been advised to unite the six 
pkrts, which have come forth in your weekly pub- 
ttcations, into one ; and I intend to follow tne ad- 
lice, and to put the whole, with some few additions, 
perhaps, about the trials, &c. into the hands of 
your worthy bookseller, to be published at such a 
price as the labouriog man can afford. It will 
form a little history book, to refresh his memory 
as to these dreadful events when they are gone by; 
and when his children ask him to tell them all 
abont the riots in Queen Square, be may save him- 
tetf the trouble of telling a long story, by tiH^Si^g 
down from the shelf, ** A Piaik Account of the 
BniSTOL Riots," by Vour affectionate cousin, 

NEHEMIAH. 
— —^ — - I - 

THE DISCONTENTED BEES : 

A FABI«B. 



Long had the hive remained in peace. 
Favoured at timet with large increaae ; > 
'At others subject to r^traints, 
But free from murmurs and complaints. 
These halcyon days at length are spent^ 
And yield to sullen discontent. 
The tenants of a nei(Fhbouring hive 
For rights and liberties 'gan strive. 
For three whole dm tbe contest raged { 
Nor was ^e fearful strife assuaged 
'nil, to amend their Constitution, 
They took the purge called Rb volutioh. 
The evil spreara-Hhe peaceful hive 

S peaceful habits cease to thrive ; 
ey bum to emulate their neighbours 
In all their patriotic labours. 
The labouring beet who went abroad. 
And groaned beneath the luscious load. 
Thought it unfair than any bee 
From manual labour should be free; 
Maintained that those who in doors dwell 
And only regulate the cell. 
Are an incumbrance to the state. 
The objects of distrust and hate. 
Therefore, to shew their fell dislike. 
The op'ratives agree to Hrihe ! 
In Tain the in-door tenants pleaded 
The skill which indoor labour needed* 
The workmen would contend that tmur 
Was useless and a needless tax. 
Ther further urged some unfair dealing. 
Guilty — and near allied to stealing : 
That whilst the labourers were away 
Sweating and toiling all the day. 
The lordly home-b^s had maae spoil 
Of what was earned by sweat and toil. 
In vfun 'twas urged that 'twas not atealth^ 
But due regard to commonwealth. 
Which called for some appropriation 
Of labourer's stock to the ijfood o'the nadoni 
Thait if they had no wax, the hive 
Could not exist, and much less thrive ; 
That if they (&dA^ bring in hone? 
Whilst days were long, and weather sunny. 
That winter presently would come. 
'Twas answered by a scornful '' huml" 
So sad at last was the conntltion, 
71^ l<dN>Urert threatened the txjpnMaiL 



Of evctry bee of every grade. 

That didn't ply che tools of trade. 

'* Get out, you drones I'^^r-suchwaa the acoff, 

** Pack up your alls, and get you off.** 

The in-door bees flee for their Kves ; 

The operatives take the hives. 

But now the labourers find too late, 

A want of nous for 'fairs of state. 

What shall they do ? cnU back the lArdif 

'Twere treason e'en to breathe such wordi ! 

Whilst wrapt in deep deliberation^ 

About the ousiness of the nation. 

A martial band of wasps arrive 

And courteously salute the hive. 

The commandant was Captum Hm%eii 

Lieutenants, adjutant, and comet 

Attended"— each in proper station— 

A military deputation. 

(Flourish of irwnnetB)-^H&rnet enten. 

The whole assembly's on the tenters ! 

Or, as some say, on tenter AmiA*, 

With upraiB'd ear and anxious looks s 

HoRNBT. — ** I come with friendly speed 

To offer von the aid you need. 

The lordly bees we hear are fled j 

You, operatives, to lalwur bred. 

Can't be supposed to understend 

How best to regulate the land : 

But we, the wasp illuminati. 

Armed csp-a*pie and §^aUaii* 

Trained from our youth to politica. 

Are up to diplomatic tricks : 

We come, then, to negotiate 

And settle your affairs of state. 

And hope to sign, ere we go hence, 

A protocol of conference. 

Yen shidl continue still to run 

Vour useful round in summer sua ; 

9Fe gentlemen of eddkatlom 

Will undertake the affairs o'the nation. 

Pro bono publico ; — and, mark ye ! 

We'll fiur outdo die oligarchy; 

V€ur,JlrMt, we will remit all tax. 

And call for no more loads of tcwr. 

Hear that 1 and further still to charm ye. 

We'll do away the standing army ; 

No need of these — from all idarm 

You'll be preserved bv the newf^em d'ermeiJ* 

The project pleased tne simple beelingSy 

Unused to underhanded deiuings. 

Thev take it aU as fairW meant, . 

An«r well nigh yield a full consent. 

At length a nee of solid parts. 

Quick to discern the worldly jurts 

Of such as lie in wait to cheat 

With speeches plauuble and neat. 

Uprose and said, " Beware, my friends. 

Lest these said wasps have some by-endi ; 

And whilst they're promising you fair. 

Should lead you to some fatal snare ; 

Take heed, lest offering to rule us. 

These waspish demagogues befool ui ; 

Our ancient mlers to refuse. 

And in their place these upstarts chooae 

And that witnout an alteration 

'In labouring bees' estate or station; 

Such measures hastily to take. 

Were changing juH for changing stthe i 

Now> what's proposed? And first I ask. 

Do we escape our toilsome task I 

Oh no ! we're destined still to run 

Our wonted round 'neath sununer tun 1 

But, then, they will remit the tax. 

And call for no more loads of wa^p ; 

* Created, having Mmett on» > 



Bntif, indg^, the wnx be ipared. 
How can tbe hive be then tepmred. 
To hear such jargon, one suroects 
These wasns are no Hjeat arcnitectt I 
But tbe a<mntarers of a day. 
Who of their neigbbonrs make a prey ; 
A sort of fortttne-hnnting gentry. 
Who, if thev onee effect an entiy. 
And from tneir oetls the labourers drive. 
Will take possession of the hive, 
And keep us wretched dummels under. 
Only to revel in our plunder. 
Pause, then, my friends 1 — I'm nwch alnid 
If we accept their profllbred aid, 
The time will come when we shall me 
The evils which will theace ensue. 
Betides, these upetart watpe 'tis plun^ • 
Htrce wHfgki tolote, and all ta gain ; 
And if we let them in at door, 
Thev'll presently^ exhautt our store. 
And then, my friends, when winter cones, 
in vain we seek our wonted homes ; 
Bmpty our cells or held by strangers-; 
I warn you of these obvious dangers ! 
The Turks, we're told, dread no disaatert 
So highly at a change t^ wmeten. 
For every craving new Bnshaw, 
Eager to fill hia hungry maw, 
Is more rapacious than the last. 
The poor fleeced wretches stand aghast ; 
And grieve that e'er they did compbun. 
Since, 'stead of Lag^ they've got King Crana^ 
And leant in randuets of their ire 
Out of tne fry-pan on the fire ! 
Take we good heed, lest AmAomt fFatp 
Seixe us with hit rapaciout gratp. 
And then, agun, the watpt, to charm ye. 
Will do away the standing army. 
But, 'query, if these said gene tParmee • 
May not themselves cause some alarm. 
These light horsed troopers, swift of wing. 
And trained to wield the poisoned tting, 
Martial'd and potted through the natioB, 
With officers to everv station, 
MTill keep us, every body knows,. 
Will keep us safe mm foreign. foes i 
But — ^tho' I'd not impute bye ends, [FninNDS?" 
Who shall pnotxcT ut from auOH 
So spake the sage, with solemn phix ; 
The whole atoembly shouted "whis 1" 
" No waepe^*' they cry, " no watpt to nde ua I'* 
'* No waspish maxims to befool us ! !" 
Shame-faced .and foiled, the watpt retira; 
Their botomt heave with latent ire ; 
With sullen look and vitajfe wan. 
The captain hies him to hu clan. 
Joy rant throughout the bee communion^ 
At having 'aca^ the dangereue umem. 
Their transient error they deplore. 
And ancient ditcipline restore ; 
Resume their peaceful toil, and sing 
LoMo UYE the liAwa 1 Gon aAvn thb Kino.* 

i£SOP. 

* This i« merely a poetical licence"^ It It weN 
known that ihe bees are iiuder a GyncMcretv. or 
petticoat government, being rnled by the Qaten fiat. 

OORRESPONDENCfi. .' 

J, Matters* -fact i» received. The estrad/Hm 
Serle in our neset. 
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WHAT NEXTf 

Why, to tell you the truth, I can lutrdl; ever 
anaTrer the question, for Job's aeldoin ia the secret 
of what's cominfr. till Richardson calls for "copy," 
and theu it must be suppbed some how ; by hook 
or by crook. 

Itnas nud, I think, of the celebrated Ad£ttn, 
that he could draw for a thousand pounds when he 
bado't a penny in hi» pocket) meaninjf that he 
could undertake a literary work upon tmst, 
without any furniture or materials just at hand, 
relying upon the resources of his mind. This was 
a bold stroke, even for Addison ; but what shall 
we say of Job Nott's rashness in undertaking 
draw for a thousand pounds, not only without a 
penny in his pocket, but without any funds in the 
bank? For my part, I don't think the draft 
would have got credit in the market, if it hadn't 
been bathed' by Cousin Nehemiah, Poet Woodby, 
and the Doctor ; and even as it ig, I'm sadly afraid 
that when it comes to be presented at lUchardson's 
aOme dull Thureday morning, 'twill be answered 
with "no effects." But to return to the subject. 
Job lives so endrelf from hand to mouth, that 'it* 

"This sort of acnmuNixfafuN ayiiten) wilt do very 
well to bolster up UUrarij credit ; bat iflradeimen 
wUtuke a bit of good adTice from Job Nott, Uttktm 
leiMr* tf aecommodaliim bitU. Oh '. how many have 
had to roe the day wlien they were let Into this 
abtfabia scbeiae for raising the wlod ! Take nsy 
advtee ; ralkrr call jrmtr trtdittn ttgrlkfT, Dun ash 
fbrtbeaccommodalkonoruUdarMiMitt; and radier 
bain year fingers off than five one. 



in vain to ask him, "What next!" However, 
though I can't answer the question, I can tell you 
that it's a very useful and profitable question to be 
asked; for it keeps the thing alive amazingly. 
Between ourselves, I don't tUnk "Job Nott" 
would sell half so well ; I don't think that Richard- 
son would sell a doien where now he sells a hund- 
red, if it were not for that sprit-stining little 
inquiry "what's nexti" It's no new discovery- 
it's the grand secret of the News-shop. It wi 
this very tlung that gave the newspapers auch 
mn in the town of Corinth. The people there had 
nothing else to do but to cry " what next," 
the newsmen had plenty to do to manufacture news 
for 'era. You can hardly think how the value of 
an article is n^sed by cvriotilg. I'll tell you a story 
about it. Along, long white ago, there was aking 
at Rome, and his name was Tarqain. One day ai 
old woman came to him whoae name was Sybilki, 
she was a sort of heathen prophetess or cunidng 
woman, who pretended to be possessed of very 
deep mysteries; accordin)fly she brought nine 
books to King Tarquin, and offered to sell them 
him for a great sum of money. The king, linking 
that 'twas an imposition, refused to give the money; 
upon which the old woMan went and burned three 
of the hooka, and then cuue back and offered the 
six remaining volumes for the same money that 
she had before asked for the nine. The king was 
posed a bit at this, and felt rather more mclined to 
give the money than he had been hefore; however, 
he thought over it, and considered what a very 
great nun h was to give ftor six books ; and that it 
would look foolish to give the money for six vol- 
omet, when he had refused the same money for 



the whole set. He accordingly sent aivay the 
woman with a peremptory refusal, telling her to 
go about her business, or else he'd have her cl^i- 
ped up in Bridewell, under the swindling act- 
However, the old lady knew better than to give up 
thus ; so what does she do, but goes and hunts 
lhre» more of the books, and then brings the re- 
maining three, and offers them to Tarquin for the 
same money that she had before asked for the 
whole set. And, (will you bdieve it he btmght 
then ! Now, what was it that induced Tarquin to 
give the same money for three odd volumes which 
he had refused to give for all the nine t — I answer 
in one word : eurietUg. The oddncas of the wo- 
man's manner, and the gradual burning of the 
books, set an edge upon the king's cariosity to 
know what was in these mysterious volumes. And 
this is the great art of bookselting, pamphleteering, 
and news vending. A vun curiosity is leading the 
great mass of the people into great extravagance. 
With the cry "what next" in their mouths, they 
run to the ate house to get a half-'porth of news, 
and spend half-a-crown in guzzle whilst they are 
reading it Then, Uiere'B the " Penng-Traih" 
man, and the " MigM-agaimt-iaghe' man, and 
all the harpies of the Poison Shop, holding out 
their bdts and feeding the appetite for something 
new. Then, like as gin' drinkers are only the 
more thirsty the more they drink ; so the thirst of 
curiosity u only the more excUed and increased by 
the very means used to gratify it g and still they 
cry "what next I" — "what next J" Now, when 
we consider lAat an intense eagertiess, what a 
craving appetite is thus excited ; and when, on the 
other hand, we look at the nature of the food that 
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IB daily provided for it by a licentious prew^ we 
can't wonder if the people read ihenuelves stark 
mad. If, instead of eating good pkdn wholesome 
meat and vegetables, and drinking Adam's ale, or 
three half-penny small, we were to live upon no- 
thing bat the highest seasoned ragvt$i9, full of 
cayenne, 'ticing each mouthful down with burning 
hot India pickles; and, if w^en we found our 
throats and stomachs on fire, we made it a constant 
habit to swallow a glass of brandy, and wash it 
down with another ; and if we were to go on witb 
this sahunaader fiure, day alter day, and month 
after month, whhit state d'ye think ov constituidoDS 
would be in? And isn't it the same with respect 
to the food of the mind? If, instead of good, use- 
ful, and profitable reading, the people's minds are 
continually heated and fired by the most exciting 
jxemoftifen aad paiphl>ls» scuffed full of scaadal- 
ous falsehoods, gross exaggerations, caustic sar- 
casms, and the whole spiced up with demoniacal 
wit, wIms can be€ai9ected, hut that diey will be 
goaded into madness, and be ready to commit all 
manner of excesstt, to the uprooting of society ? 
Now, if Job Nott could esHnguUh this fever of 
Guriottty, he would willingly do HO; but seeing this 
is impossible, the next best thing that can be done 
is to endeavour to alter tke diet. Like as if you 
wanted to reclaim a dram drinker, perhaps, you 
wouldn't call upon him to give up all cordials at 
once, but would try to find out some harmless 
stimulant as a substitute — a glass of ginger beer, 
for instance, merely to keep the stomach in order; 
just so Job Nott doesn't expect to persuade the 
men who are now intoxicating their minds every 
day with high-spiced political purl — to leave off 
all exciting subjects, and come down at once to 
the publications of the religious Tract Society—^ 
but lie is trying to supply them with some literary 
''Pop" that may act as a gentle stimulant and pacify 
squeamish stomachs. 



UNBOUGHT TESTIMONY. 



** Having, in America, witnessed the fatal effects 
of Revolution ; having seen piety give place to a 
contempt of religion, plain dealing exchanged for 
shuffling and fraud, universal confidence for uni- 
versal suspicion and distrust; having seen a coun- 
try, once the seat of peace and good neighbourhood, 
torn to pieces by faction, plunged, bv intriguing 
demagogues, into never-ceasing hatrea and strife ; 
having seen a people, once too fond of what thev 
called Liberty to bear the gentle sway of a British 
King, humbly bend their necks to the yoke, nay, 
to the very toot, of a set of grovelling despots ; 
liaving, in short, seen the crime of rebellion against 
monarchy punished by the tormenting, the de- 
grading curse of republicanism, it is imh the ut- 
most aitanitkment andiadignatiMihtitltad many 
of those, who have the. press, ac their command, 
endeavouring to bring down on my native country 
the very same species of cakmity aod^tlisgrace. 



Notwidistaad}nig the exam}^ of Aaaeck^ and the 
more dreadful example of France, I find Die emU- 
saries ^ the repubUcanfacthn^ (for such they really 
are) still preachiiig fanadcum and infidelity — stiU 
exerting all their nefturunss ingenuity in sapping 
the foundation of the Church and the Throne. — 
Those who want experience of the cotssequences, 
may, for anght 1 know, be excused for conniving 
at these attempts; but, for me, who have se«n 
acts, passed by a republican legislature, more frau- 
dulent thsLik/brg'ery or coining' i for me, who have 
seen republican officers of state offering their 
country for sale for a few thousand dollars ; for 
me, who have seen republican judges become 
felons, and felons become republican judges ; for 
me to fold my hands and tamely listen to the 
insolent eulogists of republican gQvernments and 
rulers, would be a shameful abandonment of prm- 
ciple, a dastardly desertion qfdut^. 

*' It is with no small mortification that I find too 
manjf of' the periodical publications (as well 
pamphlets as papers) in the hands o^ fanatics and 
infidels ; all of whom, however iiumerous their 
mongrel sects, however opposite their tenets, 
however hateful their persons to each other, do 
most cordially unite in tneir enmity to the nationid 
establishment, and most zealously co-operate for its 
destnictioou Coavinced as I am, from die experi- 
ence of America, as well as from history in general, 
that an established Church is absolutely necessary 
to the existence of religion and mondity; con- 
vinced also, that the Church of England, while 
she is an ornament, an honour, and a blessing to 
the nation, is the principal pttlar of the throne : 
I trust / never sheul be base enovgh to decline a 
combat with her enemies, whether they approach 
me in the lank locks of the sectary or the scald crop 
of the jacobin. 

" I hold it to be the duty of men in power to 
employ die pen as well as tne sword in defence of 
the government committed to their charge; if, 
therefore, I hope to yield some trifling support to the 
ministry, it is not because I have received^ or ever 
shall receive, any gratification at their hands ; but 
because I am most sincerely persuaded, that, next 
to the virtues of kis Mftfesty, and the general 
loyalty of his subjects, this country owes its pre- 
servation to the ufisdom and integrity of Mr. Pitt, 
and his colleagues. 

" The subjects of a British King, like the sons of 
every provident and tender father, never know his 
value till they feel the want of his protection. — 
In the days of youth, and of ignorance, I was led 
to believe that comfort, freedom, and mrtue» were 
ejvclusively the lot of republicans^ A very short 
trial cmvinced me of my error, admonished me to 
repent of my folly, ana urged me to compensate 
for the injustice of the opinions I had conceived. 
During an eight years' absence from my country, 
I was not an unconcerned spectator of her perils ; 
nor did I listen, in silence, to the slanders of her 
enemies. Though divided from England by the 
ocean, — though her gay fields were hidden, per- 
haps for ever, from my view, still her happiness 
and her glory were tlie objects of my constant 
solicitude ; I rejoiced at her victoriesi and mourned 
for her defeats ; her friends were my friends, and 
her foes were my foes. ()nce more returned; 
once more under the safeguard of that Sovereign 
who watched over me in nw infancy, and the want 
of whose protecting arm I have so long had occa- 
sion to lament, I feel an irresistible desire to com- 
municate to my countrymen the^fruit of my expe> 
rience ; to shovv.^hem the ir\iurfous and djpgradtng 
consequences of discontentment, disloyalty, ana 
innovation ; to convince them, thtit they are fk^ 



freeit, as well as the happiest, of the hmnan ntce ; 
and above all, to warn them against the arts of 
those ambitious and perfidious deniagVMfues, who 
would willingly reduce them to a level witb the 
cheated slaves, in the bearing of whose yoke I 
have had the mortification to share." 



And now, my honoured friends and worthy cus- 
tomers, can you guess who wrote the above ? Did 
you think that it was Job Nott that was giving way 
to such a burst of indignation against Jacobinism, 
and sporting high Tory, and pnusing up Mr. Pitt 
to the skies, and dedariBg EngUstuBcn, to be 
" the freest and happiest of the human race," and 
talking about ** the degrading consequences of 
discontent, disloyalsy, and innovalioB?" Did 
you think this was Job's language ? Oh no, no, 
no ! Job durst not venture to tell you that you 
are free ! Job durst not venture to breath such 
a sentiment as that you are not an oppressed peo- 
ple ! Job durst not even tell you that however good 
Republicanism may be for America, it isn't good 
for England, because Englishmen have someodng 
better! Still less could Job venture to assert, th£ 
an Established Church is necessary to the mun- 
tenance of religion and morality ; no ! but die man 
that has said, and written and' published all this, 
is no other than the notorious fTilliam Cohhetti 
yea, that same Wm. Cobbett, who is now so busy 
in sowibg the seeds of republicanism all over tbe 
country ! Don't think my friends, that Job has 
forgotten himself and turned party man, and 
plun^red into politics. No ! but when this same 
Willuun (Jobbett is sending down his inflammatory 
trash to this city, stirring up thepeople to disaffection 
and discontent; when this man andhis jackall troop 
of yelping auxiliaries are dinning into our ean that - 
we are an oppressed people, and thus stimulating 
the labouring classes to outrage and violence, surely 
it is necessary to have recourse to some means cit 
checking the infection of such principles. And 
like as the fat of the viper, is said to oe the best 
remedy for the bite of that venemous reptile, so 
we may extract from Cobbett himself an antidote 
against his own Jacobinical and revolutionary sen- 
timents. It is with this view, that I exhibit to 
you Cobbett versus Cobbett. I would contnut 
nis present views and opinions with those which 
he promulgated in the year 1800 — ^the date of the 
above extraordinary document. And let it be 
carefully noted, that he did not ^vrite the above in 
the character of a raw inexperienced novice, no, 
but he declares that he had been made a comvert 
to those views by experience, and by theevideooe 
of his senses ; by what he had seen with his own 
eyes — ^bv what had come within his own personal 
knowledge; that he had learnt the nature and 
tendency of republicanism upon republican soil; 
that he had consequently repented of the errors of 
his youth, and thought it a duty which he owed to 
his eomitry to recant them, as the beat and only 
reparation he could make for the Jacobinical doc- 
trines which he had previously disseminated I 

With respect to the party sentiments of the 
above quotation, I have little to say — valeani qwM 
valere poasuntj let 'em fetch their price in the mar* 
ket. ^ 'Tisn't my business to aefend Cobbet^fr 
Toryism, any more than 'tis my business to apo- 
logise for his jacobinism. But doubtless, the 
/kndam!e»tal principlen of the extract, are based oa 
immutable truth, and ivill maintain tli^ grmnd 
in defiance of all the rage and malice of all the 
infidels and jacobins in the world. How such a 
spark of wisdom could be struck off from such an 
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iBteXlM m Col»bett*8» it is not for me to mv. Bat 
wkateter were the flint of necessity or tne spor 
of occasion^, that struclc off this scintillation of 
msdom from the cranium of William Cobbett, 'tis 
certain that this spark of truth will live when the 
craniwn from which it was struck off shall belaid 
m the mve--or shall hare found its way as an 
uiTaluaole curiosity to the cabinet of the cranio- 
logist» to be employed in demonstrating the dere- 
lopement of the bum^ of c ikoraugh'paced dewM^ 
fgue, Yes> the principles which» whether throitfh 
mMvertenee or under the ben^ influence of a 
transient gleam of good feeling* Cobbett permitted 
his pen to record, §kmU the when CobMtf s dust 
shall be mingled with that of his foTOorite TVm 
Pome, and when the grocer in Ckiek Alley shal^ 
hanre wrapped the pennyworth of cheese in the last 
surnving pu^e of Uobbett's jacobinieal writings. 

But^ mmo^ in saying this, 1 speak of the gmend 
prineiplei of the above esitract — as far as there is 
anything of party-sjnrU in the thing. Job Nott has 
nothing to do with it, still less would Job sanction 
the Mplieadon of the offensive terms which are 
introduced into the above document. These are 
to be attributed to the man, not the principles. 
Trudk could not pass through the pen of Wiiiiam 
Cobbett, without contracting some taint of iUi- 
beralit)^— without being mixed with the gall of 
bitterness, and the venom <^ invective.. TVudi 
e<Mdd not be painted by such a limner without her 
fidr white vestment being soiled by the dirty pencil 
that was employed to depict her I I would Mmlingly 
have left out the hard words and oar/jr-language, 
but that I might have subjected^ myself to Uie 
charge of giving garbled extracts i and therefore 1 
have only omitted one short sentence in which the 
ptevailinj^ principles of the present day are de- 
nounced in language so unmeasured that 1 thought 
it better to expunge it. Besides, it is my object 
to exhibit a full-length portrait of Cobbett &* he 
toas In his best days, in order that my readers 
mav plsee it beside the daily exhibited picture of 
Coobett 0i he •#, and putting both tog^er may 
have a finished full-length portrait of a turncoat. 

To enter upon a discusMon of the political prin- 
dl^es contained in the above extnurt^ wpuld be 
quite beside my purpose; and would exce(^ the 
length of my tether; but I have thought it right to 
print this remarkable document, as transmitted to 
me by a correspondent, «*»#/ i9 skew t0 mp reoden the 
chforwaer o^tte man whoiiwUkrtalttng Uk reguhte 
and direct the jpelkical and moral princmlei of the 
ofpe in which we live. And I would asx what are 
l£e opinions of such a man worth ? are they worth 
the poor man's penny which might be spent in buy- 
ing bread for his huii^fi^ family i or are Uiey worth 
the paper that they blot, or the pack thread with 
which they are stitehed? — above all, are they worth 
the precious time that is consumed in reading them? 
Bat perhaps you*ll say, what can induce a mim thus 
to tium with the wind, and by proclaiming every 
chtmge in his .fi«kle mind, to trumpet to- the world 
hie own folly and shame ? To this question ihe 
only answer I can give is, — 4hat*s best kwnen tu 
himeeV'. 

THE WINDMILL & THE WEATHERCOCK : 

A. FABLE. 

As the fisn of a windmill was going its laborious 
round, it happened to cateh sigM of a weathercock 
that was placed on the top of a neighbouring sum- 
mer-house, and which was turning about with eveiy 
little variation of thewiod, as if mocking the windf- 
mUl. *^Yott little, paltry, contemptible, torncoat 
coxcomb, (said the lan) what are vou at> mimick- 
ing me, turning when I tura^ and affecting such 



pert airs? as though 'twere of any consequence 
which way such a little senseless hesd as thine were 
turned I" " Fair and softly, friend, (replied the 
weathercock somewhat neuled) "surelv I've got 
as much right to turn as you have, ana the same 
reason too, for you do but turn with the wind, and 
so do I." ** I Deg your pardon, friend weather- 
cock, (rejoined the fan, recovering himself a little 
from his testy mood) and if you'll be advised by 
me, mayhap 'twill be for your advantage ; depend 
upon it there's a wide difierence between you and 
me, for you turn only for turning's sake ; on the 
contrary, I never turn kui when there's griet brought 
to the mill:* 



THE REAL CHRISTIAN 

Is conscientiously a datifal snbject to the Kino and 
his Govern MB NT.— £a;<riacM/r0m Serk^s Chris- 
tian RemembruHcer.* 

He that said " fear God," immediately added, 
as one evident proof of the reality of his godly fear 
"honour the King." — ^Being chief magistrate, the 
King is God's first temporal minister, who is to 
bear the sword of justice and judgment, " for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well." The Christian then, livinf 
like a Christian, has no just cause to fear a wound. 
We are commanded by God to reverence those 
who act under the King for these ends; hdw 
much more then are we bound to regard himself! 
and if the Christian be concerned for his country, 
he cannot be unconcerned for his sovere^, who 
is more deeply interested in its welfare £an any 
other man- 

The Christian prays publicly and privately for 
Ids kin^, for his family, and for all that are put in 
authority under him — ^It is his wisdom, interest, 
principle, and duty thus to pray; because their 
prosperity is not only connected with his own, but 
their downfall would occasion the worst of hazards 
to millions of people. He who countenances strife 
and sedition, can no more be a true and benevo- 
lent Christian than a real patriot and subiect ; for 
by these confusion, rebellion, rapine, and murder, 
may overspread a land, to the genend destruction, 
and to the reproachful hindrance of all godliness 
and piety. I can find examples of pa^on for the 
most atrocious private sins in the bible, but I do 
not recollect one instance of God's mercy extend- 
ing to the public crime of Rebellion.' Possibly 
the reason is, because rebellion is an ac^gregate 
eyil, inducing and involving every other wickedness, 
and is precisely that offence which ruined the fallen 
angels, and through them brought all misery and 
mischief into the present world, as well as occa- 
sioned the irreparaole sorrows of eternity. 

A true Christian values private, public, and re- 
ligious peace at too high a rate, ever to sacrifice it 
to the caprice and suspicions of selfish parties and 
worldlv politicians. Corrupt as the world now is, 
he is thankful for the civil and re%ious liberty he 
enjoys, esteeming it a wonderful providence to him 
as a Briton above almost all other men; and there- 
fore he is not captious and querulous that go-* 
vemors are frail mortals, like hraiself, and so cannot 
possibly please everyone, nor be dl>solutely perfect 
in all things. - 

In cases of real oppresrion the Christian hach a 
better God to go to than his own passions, or the 
violences of sinful men, or the evil god of this evil 
world, who kindles those passions and violences by 



* The above has been inserted at the reanest of a 
Nubscriber. — \ few sentences have been altered in 
conformity with another edition of Serle* 



his own. He doth not rave, b«t pray; not swear 
and curse, but bless ; not strive to cut throats for 
bis own self-wUi, but to subdue his own heart first 
to the will of God, and to soften the hearts of otiien 
by temperance of conduct, kindness of reason, and 
purity of life. ''And who is he that will hum 
jrou, if ye be followers of that whidi is good?— b«l 
if ye suffer for righteousness' nke, hi4>py are ye; 
and be not afraid of their terror, neither be troo* 
bled ; but sanct^ the Lord God in your hearts. 

The word of God is the Christian's rule of po. 
litics; and not the false, fanciful, ignorant, and 
impracticable speculations of men wno know not 
their oivn hearts, and who, deriving all from their 
own stock, or aiming like Belial to live without 
yoke, cannot have true wisdom or grace, and eonse- 
quentiy cannot truly and really govern themselves. 
Whatever principles, temper, and conduct cannot 
be " sanctified by the word of God and prayer" are 
absolutely anholp to a Christian, and strictiy to be 
avoided, as he values his eternal salvation. 



'TIS ALL GAMMON ! 



A certain noted legal character has said, ''I 
hope to see the time when every poor man in the 
country will be able to read Bacon."* It would 
be much more to the purpose, says Cobbett, " if he 
could give every poor man in th« country the 
means of eating J^acon." 

Now, we may truly say that this is '' all gammon.** 
But certainl]^ Cobbett has the best of it ; if any 
man doubts it, let the experiment be tried. Let 
the learne<l Lord ^o round the parish from door to 
door, and offer his literary gammon; and let Cob>- 
bett follow after ^ith his pork gammon, and see 
which will be most gratetully received, and most 
easily digested. 

Every poor man read Bacon's Philosophy!!: 
Pshaw ! pack o'stuff. And what good would it 
do 'em if they could ? If they are to have fuU 
bellies, it must be by having plenty of work ; and 
then what time will there be tor 'em to read Ba> 
con ? and if thev have plenty o' time to read Bacon,, 
why then they'll have no work and empty bellies ;. 
and then I wo'nder whether reading Bsicon will 
keep 'em contented ! I should think in that case 
they'd better read Job. Mind, I don't mean Bris* 
tol Job; though, perhaps, he'd do better on an 
empty stomach than philosophical Bacon; no» 
nor I don't mean Birmingham Job, great re* 
spect as I have for my honoured father's writings^ 
no, but 1 mean the Scripture Job, the God> father 
of us all. ' I am quite serious in this. When I 
read of the great lawyer's hope that he should Be& 
the time when every poor man would be able to 
read Bacon; and of course, have Bacon to read.. 
I could not but reflect upon the infinitely wiser 
and ftir more practicable desire of the venerated 
George III. that every poor man in this kingdom 
shoula be able to read the Biblk, and have a Bible 
to read. 

There was but one defect in this pious wish. 
The good Kin^r should have desired that his people 
might have Bibles to read, be able to reaa, and 
willing to read them. For, alas ! it by no means 
foUoiva that because men have Bibles, and can 
read, that therefore they will read the Bi/tle, Since 
the time when George III. expressed that wish^ 
hundreds of thousands of Bibles have been circu- 
lated in these islaads, and hundreds of thousands 
of labouring people have been taught to read., 
But do they read the Bible ^ I can't believe that 
ail the Bibles that are cireukted are read„ or 

* A great Philosopher of that namia. 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



surely we should see better fruit. We have a great 
many Bible-^'otit^, Bihle^elling^, and BibMend^ 
ing societies. Oh for a few Bible-rM<it»^ societies. 
I>et every man form a Bible-readiag society in his 
own house, by calling his family together twice 
(or at least once) a-day, and reading a chapter to 
them ; and if 'tis prayed over, 'twill be better di- 
gested. Depend upon't this will do 'era more 
good than all the philosophy in Bacon's book, or 
all the gammon on Cobbett's cratch. 

When a poor person shews an eager desire to 
get a Bible; ana when he has got it, lets it lie 
neglected on the shelf, it looks to me as if he 
thought the having the book in his house was to 
, operate as a charm, like the horse-shoe on the 
threshold of the door» to keep the fFHoh out. 



POISON INCIDENTALLY ITS OWN 

ANTIDOTE. 

Dear Cousin, 

Your exposure of the poison shop reminds me 
of an accident, that had well nigh proved fatal 
to the landlady with whom I lodged some years 
ago, before I bad the great blessing of a good wife 
and other little blessings that I have now. My 
landlady, (and a worthy good soul she was) when 
ailing one day, sent to the nearest apothecary's shop 
for a phial of Dr. Abernethy's black draught. 
The apothecary was an upstart, who had just set 
up shop, and put an ominous blue-light in his 
window, but knew little or nothing of his trade. 
The poor woman had no sooner swallowed the 
contents of the phial than her ears began to tin- 
gle, and a deadly paleness overspread her coimte- 
nance. Nature quickly rejected the poisonous 
draught, for it proved to be an ounce of laudanum, 
which the ignorant apothecary had neglected to 
label, and his bungling shop-boy had served out 
to her. After a few days illness she recovered. 

Now, druggists are allowed to sell poisons, be- 
cause laudanum is a great soother of pain ; and 
arsenic, besides its uses in the pharmacopeia, is 
useful for killing rats; and fox-glove and the 
deadly nightshade are very good things in skilful 
hands ; but only destruction to soul and body can 
come of taking a weekly potion of infidelity and 
sedition. 

The labouring man« in the simplicity of his heart 
steps into a shop to ask for a pennyworth or two 
of politics, and some news and chit-chat, to while 
away the time of a winter's evening. They serve 
him out a biaek draught, prepared and sold by Ck>b- 
hett, Oarlile, Taylor^ & Co. on both sides of the 
way as you go to the Fleet* and Newgate ; also by 
Hetherington, in Clerkenwell, and composed of the 
poisonous ingredients before-mentioned, mixed up 
with some acid of ridicule, and plenty of the po- 
pular essential oil of " gull." If nature rejects the 
dose at once^ it is well iudeed for the patient; but 



if he sips it onee or twice, like gin, it produces a 
craving appetite for more, and after a wdile the 
deadly effects of the slow poison are visible. Dis- 
content, sulkiness, sabbath breaking, scoffing, 
hatred of the laws, of kings, magistrates, and all 
superiors are among the first symptoms. With the 
help of a poisonous innoculation from Mr. Wakley, 
and a huge hot repu)>lican blister, the poor un- 
happy victim grows delirious, and is ready to run 
into any excess of riot. **l was well, took physic, 
and died," was the short epitaph of a gentleman 
who attempted unwisely to reform a good consti- 
tution. But those who take moral poison are 
seized with a kind of hydrophobia as dangerous to 
others as it is fatal to themselves. 



There is a very good law which requires medi- 
cine venders to write the word poison on every 
deleterious drug they sell. The political poisons 
are sold contrary to law, and in defiance of it. But 
I do wish it were at least possible to compel the 
venders of them to write upon the poor man's 
weekly dose, (which Judas-like comes forth under 
the name of wholesome medicine) its true charac- 
ter and description, large and legible — ^atheism, 
BLASPHEMY, and TREASON. If any man should 
then be foolish and wicked enough to take it, he 
would do so in full view of the gallows, and of the 
broad road that leadeth to destruction. 

Yours affectionately, 

Nehemiah. 

[It seems that the excessive dose of laudanum 
administered to my good cousin's landlady operated 
as an emetic, and saved the patient. This is rather 
an encouraging view of the subject, for certainly 
unless John BuWs stomach is as strong as a horse's 
the phials upon phials of moral poison with which 
the political quacks are drenching him must cause 
the patient to nauseate and reject it. J. N.] 

THE CASE FAIRLY STATED. 



belief io revelation and in a future state emt 4o 
us no harm. It gives us great pleasure in tbe 
expectation, and what if it should be true^ then 
how wise shall we Drove to have been in choonng 
the good part! On the other hand, you nnut 
conms that you get nothing now, by your infi- 
delity; that its a Terv miserable prospect to think 
of perishing like the brutes ! and what if the bible 
should be true? what will become of you infidels 
then^' 

Jem turned upon his heel and went back into 
the Red Lion, and Thomas went on towards his 
church, blessing and praising God for the comfort 
he enjoyed in the knowledge of divine truth, and 
lifting up a prayer in behalf of his unh^ypy nogli- 
bour. The clergyman's text that day was, ''The 
vricked is driven away in his wickecmeas, but the 
righteous hath hope in his death." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



As nomas Steadfast was going to church one 
Sunday morning, dressed in his best coat, close 
shaved, and clean as any gentleman need be, just 
as he was going by the Red Lion public house, out 
came James Cavil in his every-day dress, all grease 
and smut, and his leather apron on. Poor un- 
happy Jem shewed, too clearly, by his eyes and 
gait, that he had been having an extra pot of purl. 
"Well Tom, (said James Cavil,) where beest thou 
going tricked out in thy best V* " Going ? (says 
Thomas,) why going to church, to be 'sure, as every 
good christian should. Where should I go on 
God's day, but to the house of God?" "Pack o'stuff, 
(said Jem Cavil, sneering!) So, I suppose you 
expect to be nused again after you're dead and 
buried, and turned to dust ; perhaps, you may be 
raised in the shape of a g-ood crop of grass ; but, 
that's the only rising th^t I, expect." '' I'm 
heartily sorry to heartnee talk so> (replied Thomas 
Stead/ast !) For my part, I wouldn't for all the 
world give up the comfortable blessed hope of 
a future state. And why should you try to rob 
me of my hope ? Even upon ypur own infidel prin- 
ciple Jem, you can't but admit that we believers 
iiave the best side of the question, because the 



Job Nott acknowledged with thftnks the kmdmess 
of those ftiends who have left little books and iraets 
for him at the Publishers, Such contributions are 
very acceptable — but the kind donors will not emeet 
to see the contents of the said books transferred bo- 
dily to the columns of'* the Labouring Man's Friend*' 
This would be obviously impracticMe ; but all their 
mass of materials wilt be put into Job Notfs nu^ 
ing tub : and, when duly concocted and fermented 
and worked off, it will be served out in good whole- 
some, brisk three-halfp*orths to Job's homoured 
customers. 

A country friend olffects to the mention of 12f. 
a week as the price of labour^ alleging, that it it 
impossible to give labourers in the countrv more 
than 9s, ; and that the very mention of \2e, mssf 
make them discontented. But let it be remembered 
that Job has got two sorts of customers to serve, and 
that the gentlemen of the city wouldn't like to Amve 
their merits so undervalued, as to be put down to 
9s. a week. Besides, when the extra eapencea of a 
city life are considered, and especially when the 
weekly contributions to political clubs, and irmds 
^ unions which city habits require are taken into con^ 
sideration, it is probable that \2s, in the city is not 
more than 9s. in the country. However, as ^fob is 
the friend of labouring men both in town and eosm- 
try, I will Just observe, that the price of a bushel ^ 
wheat used to be the wages of an agriculture to- 
bourer ; and 'tis plain that the countrv UAossren 
pay must be in a great measure regmated by the 
price of wheat ; and, therefore, the town labourers 
should take care lest bv unreasonable clamours s^ter 
the cheap loaf, they take the bread out of the mosiths 
of their country brethren, and in the end, omt ^ 
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their' own, for if agriculture doesn't go on soell, 
trade can't flourish. — *' Live and let Roe," sAoM 
be the motto. 

Job Nott is sorry that he can't insert fHend 
" Matter-o'-fact'f very kind communicatkm, hut 
the "fact" IS, that the *' matter" wont eaaoify do 
just now. To go to church, and to aitend to the ser- 
vice, and to join in the singing, and make the fe- 
sponses, are eofceedingly desirable things to be en- 
forced, and noMu is more ansrious to enfi^roe them 
than Job Nott; but he's qfraid 'twould be thought 
too much in the preaching style. Besides, what is 
said about sticking to Mr. PUnnspeeck and not 
running cfter Mr. Fine-tropes, the strangepreaoher, 
might be liable to be misunderstood. 
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JOB NOTT TURNS REVIBWER. 

' Peritfips flome of Job's readers jnay not know 
ivkat a Beviewfur is; and therefore I be|^ by 
saying^, thifit a Reviewer is a sort of BooH^Uuier ; 
a man who saves people the trouble of reading 
books themselves, by reading 'em over for them, 
and just telling them the short of it ; giving them 
the cream of tne thing, as a body may say, or the 
0Gum on't, just as the case may be« Now Job has 
taken a fisncy to turn Reviewer $ and a ver^ pretty 
hMe io^ broth it is that he*s going to try his hand 
upon; plenty o' scum, I'll promise ye; so just 
open your mouths, and shut you eyes^ and stop 
your noses, and be ready. 

Weill if you don't like to take things u^n 
trust, and swallow 'em down without knowing 
what they're made of, I can't blame ye for that ; 
you shall have your wav. Stand by, then, whilst I 
take the cover off; ana just hold the basin whilst 
Job handles the skimmer. 

To have done with figures of speech, I now pro- 
ceed to inform you that the work which Job has 
sdActed to make his first essay upon in the review- 
ing liniQ» is that most popular little publcation, 

THE BLACK LIST. 

Now, if I were satisfied with only^ just doin^ as 
common reviewers do» I should think it sufficient 
to intraduee the article thus : New Pablicaiian. — 
" The Black Li6:(» Mag" the Annual amount of 
ficVmgM ^ the Peers ami their famiUee who voted 
tumtwt tie Rrform Bill in the nouee iff Lordi, on 
Satmrdap^ Oct. 8, 183L Printed, puLished, and 
tompiled bff fF. P. Chuhbf and sola at the London 
Spf Ofiee,*' This is all the account of the origin 
. of the publication that appears above the surface ; 
aad unsaspectinif people mav be so simple as to 
think that the ibng was really done b^ this'said 
Chubb ; and that there was no other object in view 
than to excite the rage of the people lyniinst the 
Ijordi, who voted against a certam biu; (mind, 
-we've got nothing to do with politics. I shan't 
Bay. ft wonlbut what an honest Whig may and will 
approte of as much as the highest Tory in the 
land; in short, I am not going to take a political, 
hvX mmely a moral and plulolo^cal view of this 
fsil^cfldoa^. I say again ; pUun» unsuspecting 
people may fancy thit 'tis all fair and above boai3 
aadthat the thing wm realjy done by Chubb : but Job 
Juippens lo know a thing or two i^out tlus precious 
Bterary gem. Mi happens to know something of 
the eaorat hieteru of the publication. Job hi^pens 
to knoir that Qmbb didn't do the thingof himself; 
tiuit ha^a only aa 4V«»/ in the work. Why, I defy 
any moctaLman to do such a thing by his own na- 
timl ivk and powers of invention ! I'll defy any 
■MWial naa by his own anassisted wit to briitf so 
BHHiy liea into so small a compassl Why^ there 
are amne lias, in the thing than thtfe are ILms <d 



printing! Never was such a thing done by mere 
man. The celebrated Baron Munchausen carried 
the art to the utmost power of human invention ; 
hut he only came up to about a dozen lies in a 
page, and here are at least 200 in one page ! why» 
It couldn't be done even by steam. Oobbetf s 
high pressure engine couldn't do it ! and Chubb 
pretend to it? f tell ye, 'tis the biggest Ue of all 
to pretend it. Don't be deceived $ depend upon 
it tnere's somebody behind the scenes. 'The autnor 
is incog, and that's it that makes the thing sell so. 
But I'll dntf him out,' and expose the whole busi- 
ness. Well, then, keep your ears open, and I'll 
tdl you all about it. Tne fisct is, as 1 said before, 
that Chubb is only an agent ; and that this publi- 
cation is discovered to have been printed at a 
Government Press ; and is stronj^ly suspected 
to have come from a Rotal Pen. \ou start! but 
these are times when truth must be told at all 
hazards; and therefore I repeat, that there is strong 
ground to believe that the thing was written by 
King Satan, and printed by BeeJgebub and Co., at 
the Pandemonium Gazette Office ; and that Chubb 
only lent his name, as being a London publisher, 
to give currency to the thing, it being well known 
that nothing that isn't printed in London can pass 
muster; and therefore, even the product of the 
Pandemonium press is obliged to be sent up to 
obtain the imprimatur of a London bookseller! 
But this, by the way. I have just disclosed to youar^ 
great secret ; and you'll be more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of it the more closely you in* 
spect the document itself. For only look at the 
face of the thing ; look at the letter press, how 
black, how exceSing black! can you believe 'twas 
ever done by human means ? by common types and 
common ink, and the hand of man ? Oh no, no ! 
'tis plain 'twas done at the Pandemonium press, 
where the types are aU cut in dragonU teeth, and 
the ink is made of the black mire of the S^gian 
Lske, mixed with the gall of asps, and the venom 
of adders; and the press is worked by reei devils; 
there and there only could tins literary gem, this 
diamond edition of tne jacobin's directory nave been 
produced. Qiubb has ^t nothing to do with it, 
but to sell it and get his commission.-*I say that 
there's such external proof as ought convince any 
competent judge of tne origin of the thing; but 
when we come to examine the work itself, tiie in- 
ternal evidences of its origin are overwhdming — 
Cobbett himsdf mifht as well attempt to disguise 
his style. Yott might as well try to persuade me 
that William Cobbett isn't the author of the 
Register that bears his name, as try to persuade 
me that any other but Satan dictated die Black 
List; the liry style and manner of the thing, the 
grandeur of the conception, the multiplication, 
uie conglomeration, the exacervation, (as a body 
mi^ht say to speak plainly) the cumulative exacer* 
vatioa of Uaa» the neaj^ng lies upoa lies as the 



Titan's h^ped Pelion upon Ossa, when they wanted 
to scale and insult the heavens ; I say, dl this 
condensation of falsehood, all this accumulation of 
falsehood, aU this sublimity of falsehood, could 
only be attained by one pen in the universe, and 
proclaims the author Satan I Yes, yes; no one 
that ever read any of Satan's productions can he- 
sitate for a moment. But you'll ask what could 
induce this writer to take up such a subject ? Is 
Satan so violent a reformer ? May be not. But, 
mark ye I PU let you into a bit of a secret. The 
author and the publisher of a work haven't always 
the same object. The publisher has generally one 
main object in view, and that is to get money ; and 
this is the most charitable construction tnat we 
can put upon Chubb's part of this business, namely, 
that he did it to get money, and didn't so much 
care what he printed, or who was his employer, 
provided he could get an honest penny. Tms may 
account for the publisher's concern in the business. 
But, then, as to the motives of the royal e^tor ; 
why, we can't expect to be fiilly in the secret of 
kii^i but rumours are afloat, and conjecture is 
at work ; and on the whole, I think we may take 
the following as a pretty correct account of the 
motives which influenced Satan in putting forth 
this ex(}uisite IMe production : namely, that 
he did it, wtly from mere pride o/ authorship, 
with a view TO present to the British nation a spe- 
cimen of the perfection of the black art — a cnef 
d^iBuvre of the first master; partlv that it ought 
serve for a copy for his English scnolars to write 
after ; but chiefly, (if report says true) he composed 
the thing with a view to settle a question tiiat has 
been much debated in the literary circles in Pan- 
demonium, viz. " Whether the British ilkation be 
or be not the most gullible pet^le upon earth f** 

(To be continued J 



ON EMIGRATION. 



Every bodv that knows any thing about the early 
lustory of old Job Nott or Birmingham, knows 
that he had the good fortune to be put apprentice 
to a very worthy old buckle maker,-*-«s merry an 
an old prig p» ever wore a pig-tail* His wife too, 
as Job testifies, was an exceeding good kind of 
woman ; but they didnt quite agree either upon 
religion or politics, he being a churchman and 
she a dissenter — ^He one of tne Conservative! and 
she a bit of a Aatf— but mum/br Mffl-^-only I just 
mention it to account for what I'm going to tell 
you; namely, that the old gentieman and lady 
used toJiave some m\fk now and then, and the old 
gentieman would occasionally pass a jc^e upon 
^' Mary,** which wasn't auite r^|:ht; she being of 
a testy temper, he should have avoided every^ng 
to chafe and irritate her, but however, 'twasnt in 
the old buckle maker's nature to keep in a jest ; 
whatever was uppermost, out it came, nell I 
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wM j(oiiig to meatton* (perhaps y<m may have 
heard the joke, but mayn't know who *twa8 that 
made it) — I was going', I say, to mention that on 
one occasion when the old Gent was reading in the 
newspaper ^t some felons were sentenced to b^ 
trampangd, the old lady interrupted him and said, 
'' my dear, I know that you make buckles to be 
€9pmieit and I don't quite understand the difference 
between 'transported' and 'exported'." '* Pshaw," 
answered the old bnckle-maker, (somewhat dis- 
tuited by the interruption and annoyed by the 
•Ufinesaof Che question) — " I'll make it plain even 
to ffomr comprehension. The difference is sim- 
ply this — if pm my dearest dear were to be ejr- 
ported, then /should be ^aiwported — dost take 
me, eh ?*' 

Now, to adopt the merry old buckle maker's pun, 
I think a great many quiet dtizens would be tranM^ 
ported if some scores of the political adventurers 
Aat ate disturbing the peace of society were at- 
poitad. There are nineteen of 'em j^oing— only 
nineteen I pity to send off only half a cargo of 
these gentry, when there are so many as well worth 
pasaage, or more so, left behind ; only ^yaiting. 
It may be, for the next ship. 'TIS unmannerly 
these understn^pers to go Wore their betters, 
and tb cruel in their betters to let 'em go alone. 
Besides, what can the poor miserable caitiffs do 
without their proper diet, without the usual ra- 
tions of black broth and politics } VThy, 'twould 
be but common charity for two or tluree crack 
otators, and half a dosen gentlemen of the press 
that know how to do the thin|[, and a few good 
hands at caricature engraving just to take their 
passage out for the amusement of the ship's com- 
pany. I say 'twould be no more than charity 
m you gentlemen, 'tis what the common svmpflk 
thies of your nature should lead jou to, and if ye 
won't do it, why then, 'tis a prooi that ye have no 
bowels of compassion for your own flesh. But 
Stop, periiaps, some silly mdividuals that don't 
understand, and that are so self-conceited, that 
they always think one's talking of them ; perhaps, 
I si^, some of these wireacres will tte after tlunk- 
ing that Job's dictating to them and prescribing 
iAm a sea-voyage; well, I won't put it in the 
power of suspicious men to say I'm permmal, and 
theniore, instead of pursuing the subject any far- 
ther myself, I'll just give you 

A €HIP OF THE OLD BLOCK, 

•r in other words, I'll give you an extract from my 
honoured father's writings — ^which could not have 
been written much short of forty years ago; 
and that's before some of the active spirits of the 
present day had crack'd the shell, and before 
many of our most famous politicians were breeched, 
ao it can't mean them. No, gentlemen, 'tis mo- 
rally impossible, 'tis physically impossible, that it 
can mean pau, thererore please to sit down and 
read it with an unprejudiced mind. 

Old Job Nott Ittquttur, — ** Ye mistake me, gen- 
ilermen, if ye think me a party man — ^ye mis- 
lake me, gentlemen, if ye think me a parson, — 
y« mistiyke me, if ^e think me to be that detest- 
able aconndrel which vou have described me to 
he in your infamous dose of sedition — ^yea, gen- 
tlemen, ye mistake me if ye think me tuch a 
m^ tu pmifiehes ; in fine, gentlemen, ye alto- 
gedier mistake me; for however my wrath and 
indSgnatton may be called out towards the vio- 
lent and designing few, I am a man of peace, 
and woold not have a miserable being on earth if 
it were in my power to make them otherwise. I 
appeU to all moderate men, whether my ** Advice 



to sundry sorts of people" waa not written in the 
spirit of moderation. Why then aliuse me in the 
unwarrantal>le manner you do } Because, gentle- 
men, you will pervert, you mil deceive, you have 
hardened yoOr naughty hearts and will dot un- 
derstand. 

When I look at vou from the top stur (as a 
body may say) to tne bottom, you make a very 
pretty appearance ; truly, ye are a very pretty set, 
a remarkable prettv set.— -Job knows a thing or 
two about a few of von, and if you don't mend 
your manners he probably may uke the liberty to 
* * * But, it would be much better to 
take my adrice and be off; now do, there's my 
good fellowa— do be off, for fear of an accident : 
only think of the new drop ; when you are mended 
we will receive you back agmn and make it up : 
D6nt despair, you are not, 1 hope, past cure ; tne 
worst have mended, and why may not you ? its a 
long lane that has no turning. I assure you gen- 
tlemen. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Has a fint effect, a remarkably fine effect, you 
know, gentlemen, that nothing cured Pollv Flan- 
ders, but iransportoHon, Poor woman, she was 
a sad one, full as bad as you are, gentlemen, and 
yet she came about in time. I think history says, 

that she was , twelve years a thief, einiteen 

times in Bridewell, nine times in the New Prison, 
twentv-five times in Newgate, fifteen times whip- 

Sed, (our times burnt in the band, and once con- 
emned to die. And yet, gentlemen, all this 
didn't do ; the date of her reformation does not 
appear till we read that she was 09ice transported, 
and then, history says, that she lived to see the 
error of her ways— uved honest, and grov rich. 

Now, gentlemen, when the great blessing of 
transportation is set so clearly before your eyes, 
I'm sure I hear you, one and all, say we'll go, 
we'll certainly iro ! But I say, gentlemen, one 
word more, before I wish you a good voyage — 
werenHpoa rather too quieh ai that there meeting' 
about thanMng Reynard for hie fine neecheef 
Now, methinks, he has whisked his tail in your 
faces, as a body may say. • • • 

• ••••• 

But, I suppose, jgfentlemen, you have been peeping 
into lustory, andhaveseen Wat Tyler and another 
or two la prim, and so you want to be in print 
too, but it won't do; no, you have too many com- 
petitors equal or superior to you in the business, 
for your merit as sedition-mongers to confer any 
distinction ; nevertheless, don't let me discourage 
you, some of you may chance to be printed m 
another book, mayhap in the Newgate Calendar, 

orso • • • • • • 

• ••••• 

You see, gentlemen, what lessons I point out to 
you to midce you good. And now, let me only 
nint to you the danger of being the leaders of a 
revolution; you know Mr. Necher, Mr, La Fn^ette, 
and Mr, Rochtfaucault, were the beginners of the 
French Revolution. They were at first drawn 
about the streets by the populace. Now, let us 
see what is become of them ; Mr. Necker is run 
away to save himself from being hanged, Mr. 
La Fayette threw himself into the arms of his 
enemies to escape from assassination, and u 
now in gaol ; but poor Rochefacault was not so 
fortunate ; the dagger gentry overtook him, pulled 
him out of his carriitfe and shut the door, and 
then — what then? MHiy they put him in again 
through the carriage window — ^butit was a bit at a 
time ! they having first stabbed him with daggers 
and afterwards mangled his body to piecea-^h, 
shocking 1 The brave are always merdM. but 



cowards are always cruel. So gendemen, with 
these things before your eyes, I hope you won't 
think any more al>out kicking up a revolution by 
staying nere and telling lies to make us working 
people dissatisfied. • Lies, say you f 'Aye, liea 
say I, and fine sised ones too. Didn't you set 
out by saying that we were to be ali equal, on 
purpose to please those that had nothing, and 
don't you now say that yon didn't mean any suck 
thing ? In short there is no knowing what you do 
mean, by what you say, and every midy hatea and 
detests a liar; nappy for Englishmen, they dis- 
covered in time, wluit you did mean. You meant 
to persuade us that we were ui^ppy, you meant 
to persuade us to kick up a dust, whilst you wrig- 
gled yourselves into power, and then you meant 
to say, that we quite misunderstood you, and that 
you didn't mean any such thing. 

But, gentlemen, we're losing time, die boat 
waiu, and the tide ia going down. You an con* 
Bidering where to go. In Fiwtee many of you 
don't choose to venture your dear selves; in Hoi» 
land, in Germany, in Rueeia, in Sweden, in />€»- 
mark, and in Spiain, you tvill be hunted down aa 
beasts of prey ; in the thirteen United Statee yon 
are too well known ; what then is to be done ? In 
Botany Bay you will be too moch alfte for yonr 
genius to shine. Why, then, my advice is to 'go 
to the interior ofAfiiea, Go to the kingdom ofPmU 
where King Bobo and his wife Nicum-bo live. €fk 
dear, what a fine figure you would cut at a PmUt-^ 
ver / fFho knows but tnat ^ncnm-bo might be so 
charmed with a long nose and a fine oration as that 
she might aid in pushing old Bobo off die throne, 
for the sake of • • • • 

[here my copy is obliterated ; but I can just make 
out at die conclusion, " now all things are aei- 
tied. A pleasant voyage to ye, gentlemen. My 
compliments to Nicum-bo.** 

Now, my honest friends and kind cvstomers, 
don't be wrong-headed and make mistakes, aa if 
the above passure taken from a book written 
about the year 1792, and the eleventh edidon of 
which was print^ by E. Piercy, BuU-etreet, Bkr-^ 
mingham, m 1798, could have any referenee to 
present dmes ! Let me caudon yon againat mis* 
conceptions, don't fisncy that the question *'werem*i 
you rather too guich at that there meeting about 
thanhing Reynard,'* 4^. has any thing to So with 
any of our Bristol meetings. ^Tis ^ain it enn*t 
be ; and 'tis only the sound of the words and the 
association of ideas, as people say, that conld 
make any man think so. 

Then, again, " Reynant* who was prised iut 
his fine speeches, and afterwards wnidEed lua 
friendtf witn his tail^-does'nt mean Mr. ***, nor 
Orator ****, as some silly people m^t imagine, 
who know nothing of chronology, nor is there any 
unfair idlusion intended in what is said of the long 
nose and the fine oradon pleasing Nicum-bo ; why 
'tis all gone by long ago and become matter of 
history. Then, again, don't mistake about the 
*^ Pakoper'* meedng-~l assure you, it has no din. 
sion whatever to trades' meetings or political 
clubs. It means the black Neuters in Mumba 
Jumbo land, who are accustomea to assemble in 
crowds under a^cocoa-nut tree, and there they jpnt 
their frissled heads together and go *' ganble, 
gabble,*' like a pack of Jews on me Stock Bje* 
change, and then they finish up with a war-dant^ 
and this they eaXL tkvalaver; I assure you this is all 
that is meant I pleage my veracity that dua was idl 
my honoured father meant— only ne thouj^t aoow 
or die orators of his day would cut a very hand 
some figure in one of thoe black pariiaments, and 
withed tohaye'eoi.retaniftd menban^ that^s nIL 
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AnA ooir, kaviii^ cautioned you apdnst some 
mistakes which yOa mi^ht have ftdlen into by 
supposing things and persons to be alluded to 
when 'twas no such thing i candour compels me 
to say that the Mr. LiuPayette who is spoken 
of in my honoured father's book is the very 
same that oar people here fell so violeutly in 
]o?e with one warm September morning, in li)t*iO, 
Yes, I assure you, the very same ! Having studied 
republicanism in France, and .sub8e(|uently taken 
his degrees in America, perhaps m the same 
college with Cobbett; like him, he retiuriied lo 
to his native shores, to lieaefit his friends on this 
side the water by his transatlantic discoveries. 
As might be expected, he had a good deal to do 
in the three memorable days of July, 1830; on 
which occasion his virtues shone so conspicuously, 
that as was said before, his fame reached Bristol ; 
the citizens met and voted an address to him, 
worded in a most glowimr terms of admiration ; 
nnd history says that a deputation was sent over to 
present the loyal address to the said La FayeUe g 
Dut history ddesn*t record wbat became of 'em 
alter, or how Uiey were received. Poor gentlemen, 
I iM»pe they didn't get by mistake into the wrong 
ship, and find themselves prematurely landed on 
the shores of king Bobo ! 

And now I've done with this subject as respects 
the public ; but I can't help having another word 
%nth the kind friend who called at Rickardmm's 
snd recommended Job Nott to Mtudp €obhett*$ 
Mie. I hope the friend alluded to has read the 
above extract from my honoured father's writings. 
^ the first fair sample that has been produced ; 
I hope twon't be the last But just look at it 
agaii^-— read it over — look at the style — ^how suc- 
cinct, how terse, what point, what pathos, what 
energy, and yet withall what deameis! 8tady 
Cobbett's style ? Tut ! Tut I a mere gatepost-style 
compared to mv honoured fitther's ! — Here's my 
m^dei; and whilst my name's Job Nott, whilst a 
drop of the blood of tlie Nott's runs in my veins, 
I'll never go to aelwol to Wm. Cobbett ! ! 



BSSAYS TO DO GOOD, 
No. 2. 

ji skstp iVMtfs^ agmtui Dnmkennns tmd JPr&» 

fsmenHS. 

Job Nbtt M very fond of tracing up evils to 
tbcir ssmree,- Now, as I was going to church on 
Smday morning, I was shocked at seeing a fellow 
•tagger out of a public house, in — — *— street, 
in • state which shewed too plainly how he had 
been employing his Sabbath-morning } and casting 
my eye over the low blind of the tu>-room, I could 
jiiat catch a glimpse of some hair dosen fellows, 
ctill carousing and debating over a aewsptper. I 
know not that I have been more heartpStricken by 
nay of the scene* of iniquity which I have chanced 
to vritness, than I was bv this proof of the degraded 
gtace of immorality ana contempt of all decency 
to which some, it is to be feared mnltitades, of our 
labouring population are reduced. I could not 
but tlunk or the character which the Prophet 
civet of peculiarly abandoned profligates ■ namcJy, 
tlinC they '' r%S€ ^ esrlyto/dhw sirwsg dn»k'* 
FrcMtt Bseditating upon the evil, I was lei to con- 
dder the MMr,— *and perhajje not a few of our 
teflsectable citiaens engaged m the trade and ma- 
nufactures of this mat commercial dty will be sur- 
prised when I add, that my reflections led me to 
the conclusion that a great part of the blame of 
tlu* crying proftmation Qii the Lord'a-day by ]a> 



Ibonring persons liesai the door of tkeh mnsters, 
and might be obviated by very little care and pains 
on their part. 

There is, perhaps, not a single practice that 
could be mentioned not in itself directly sinful, 
, that is the cause of so much moral evil as the hahit 
o/pifing ladtmrers wages om Saturday night. Even 
in cases where the man is sober and carries home 
his wages to his wife, many evils ensue from the 
late payment, — becanse the wife cannot make her 
little family arrangements till she have the money ; 
con8e(]uently, instead of employing the evening 
hour in cleaning the children and preparing their 
clothes to go to the Sunday school and the house 
of Qod on the morrow, she is obliged to saly 
forth at a late hour of the night to buy food and 
other necessaries ; or what, f fear, is a still more 
common case, these marketings are left till the 
Sabbath morning. Indeed, it is an undoubted 
fact, that many of the low shops in the city have 
more business on the Sabbath morning than dar- 
ing any other part of the week t and why is this ? 
simply because their cirstomers, not getting their 
wages till kite on Saturday, feel themselves con- 
strained to go and purchase the necessuies of life 
on the Sabbath morning. The wife being thus occu- 
pied on the morning of the holy day, the natural 
consequence is, that the children are not ready for 
the Sunday school, the husband's linen is not 
ready for Him to go to public worship, but is, per- 
haps, to be washed that very morning ; the wife 
is full of domestic cares : th3 whole fiimily are 
detained at home, and the habitation instead of 
being the abode of quietude and order, is a scene 
of litter, and confusion, whilst the employments of 
the day are totally unlike what should be the occu- 
pation, of the '* sweet day of sacred rest." And all 
this mainly occasioned by the mere thoughtless- 
ness of masters in paying their men on Saturday 
night! 

But if such evils result from diis practice even 
in cases where the husband is sober what stiU 
more a^^piivated evils ensue witfs ^hc osen are 
dissolute. No sooner have the wretched creatures 
received their eanungs than they betake themselves 
to one of those numerous haunts of riot and de- 
bauchery, the doors of which are at that time 
thrown wdde to receive them. There they guzsle, 
and dispute, and indulge in coaise ribaldry and 
uproarious mirth, closing the midni^t revel too 
frequently by fisty blows and other acts of out- 
rage i meanwhile, the wretched wife weeps in 
secret if she be of a mild patient disposition ; or if 
she be of the opposite temperament, she fills the 
neighbourhood with her loud complainings of tiie 
ruthless, pitiless, cold-blooded wreteh to whom it 
has been her unluqmy lot to be united ; perhaps, she 
even betakes herself in frantic despair, to the very 
scene of his revels, and adds the highest accents 
of her empassioned doquence to the discordant 
din of the midnight otgies. Driven to his garret 
for the residue of the night, the miserable man 
awakes on the Sabbath morning in a state offerer 
which he knows no better method of aDaying than 
the addhig fuel to the fire of intemperance.— 
" TSby ktne beaten ate, and I/eli U not,'* k the 
miserable man's language^ *' 7 mU aeek U pet 
asram,^ (Ftot. xziii. 36.) Accor«Unglv he meets 
hit pot-companions at the accustomed haant^ mdi 
those scenes ensue which I have imperfectly de- 
scribed as having met tatiY eye on the morning of 
the sacred day. And all tnls is in no inconsiderable 
degree owing to the payment of wages on Satur- 

The first dast of evile mtAtSoncd ar resulting 
f rem this pnu;tice iitil, I AfasfcTM nllUBMmMlf^ 



I mean the profanation of the Sabbath by bnyinf 
and selling, and the confusion which ia created in 
the labouring man's family, and the conseoeent 
neglect of public worship. These are, I ^dk, 
undeniable results of the pernicious practioe al* 
luded to. And surely, these ought to be regarded 
as evils of sufficieut magnitude to make a ibatlsv 
pause before he wilfully incurs the respontibttty 
of being accessary to tbem. 

In the case of the drunkard it wiD, peibaps^be 
alleged that, let him be paid when he wul, the pnb-> 
lie house is ever open to him, and the same 
sequences will ensue; but there ia this 
aggravation of his temptation, that at tiie 
m(»meni that he obtains his money he 'nturmedUeaa 
fttr shs-and-thirty hours to live as he list» witbottt 
any fear of being called to account for his condiict 
provided he mske his appearance in hit proper 
place on the Monday-morning. If he were to 
have his irrand drinking bout on any other nkbt 
he would not be in a condition to return to nit • 
work on the subsequent morning, and might loie 
his place; but the interval of Sunday gives hina 
space to sleep off the fumes of the Saturday night'e 
debauch ; thus, vou give him at onc^ the meaac 
and the time for his guilty indulgence. And evea 
allowing that the Kame licentious practices wenld 
in some cases ensue if the wages were paid on 
any other evenin;^, still, is it not a great aggn- 
vation of the evil that all these abominations shonldl 
be practised under such circumstances aa to con* 
stitute them a gross violation of the Sabbath I 
Siirelv, in such cases we may truly say, the better 
the any the worse the deed. But you will ask, 
" What would you have us do?" Why, I'd have 
you4Ul do what I know some conscientious mat- 
ters in this city have long been in the habit off 
doing, payyourmen their wages on JMdayetfenlng, 
that their wives may have the money to go to 
market on Saturday in good time, and may be 
able to get forwara with their washing and othcii 
family matters, so as that the sabbath may not be 
trenclied upon. And what possible objection can 
there be to this? In the case of sober men I 
can't even think of any objection. In the cate 
of drunken dissolute men, perhaps vou'll obkct 
that if they were paid on Friday, thev wouldn't 
come to work Saturday. I suspect these catet 
would not be so numerous at you imagine. Iff 
anything can keep ungodly men sober, 'tis the 
fear or losing their employment; but suppose 
some of them do play truant, and not come to 
their work ; then they'll be marked men, and it will 
be the master's fault if he doesn't mark them vrith n 
heavy brand of hit displeasure^ even to the dit~ 
misting them from hit employ if incorrigible; 
but yoo'U tay, *' tome of tnese drinkbig felUme 
are amongst ttie beat workmen in my factory^ and 
'twould be a lost to me to ditmist them." 

If thit be yonr antwer^ if yon prefer yonr own 
giun before the weUare of society, the good of 
men's tonli, «id the glorr of Ood ; why then Job 
hat done with you; bat if yon have any concern 
to remedv theabominationt above described— ;fMy 
the wen m FHday. Only try it for six monthi^ 
and you'll be convinced that 'tit not onlv mott 
practicable, but that it will be attended vnth be. 
ne Att fiur beyond your pretent conccptiont. Man/ 
thingt might be done by a contiderate matter 
which cannot be pointed ont in thit thort ctsAv. 
For instance, in the cate of an incorrigible drank- 
ard the matter might insist npon the man't kttinf 
hit wife come and receive the waget or part ol 
them, and that at tome tpecial tine when the nia» 
wat engaged in hit worb. Ther^ it no need off 
ndt^^ing tuggettiont— peoplt don't want tn 
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nnicli to be told what is right to be done as to be 
indnffd to do it. When there's a will there's 
away. 

ABSCONDED I 

One NeheriMik Nott, known to have had ez|en- 
wsft concern with the late Brisiol riois, and sus- 
pected of further desij^ns in a similar way. 

Whoever will bring the said Neheroiah, and 
deliver Idm into the custody of the publisher, shall 
zoeeive twenty numbers of this paper, and the 
grateful thanks of an anxious relative. 
: *»* Look out for a little man about five feet 
two indies high, long pale face, sharp nose, three- 
cocked hat, a crop wig, and spectacles; close 
hrown coat, with straight collar and large silver 
ImttOBi, striped blue-and-white silk waistcoat, drab 
■Ikorte, grey stockings, and short guters ; an urn- 
bieUa under his arm, and observed to hold frequent 
CommHUcation with his snuff-box. 
4 N. B. The last time he was seen or heard of, he 
was observed labelling a bottle of poison which he 
tiad bought at the poison shop— -but the very cir- 
cumstance of hie being seen to put the label upon 
k-^'* Poison," in laq^e letters — ^removes all ap- 
jur^enaiDns on that hcid. 

CST If» in the course of your search for the 
fiigitiTOy you should run against those notorious 
characters. Poet Woodby, or Dr. Heal-all, tell 'em 
Aey*d better make the best of their way home, or 
- aayhi^^ Job will send a bit of an advertizement 
after 'em. [One concern, 

DYING SPEECHES, CONFESSION, AND 
' BEHAVIOUR OF THREE RIOTERS. 



Three young men were executed at Edinl^urgh 

in the year 1812, for having been ringleaders in a 

riot in that city, attended with robbe^ and other 

-oatrages. Their names were MoeJ^ntasA, Mac^ 

donata, and Suikerland.* 

At the time of their imprisonment, their minds 
^p^peared wholly hardened, and insensible to any 
consideraftions of a reli^ous or moral nature; 
Macdonald waa |^oss1v ignorant, — and the state 
of mind in which Alackintosh and Sutherland 
were, may be inferred from a £sct which they 
themselves mentioned. Immediately after com« 
mitting the robberies they went off to Glasgow, 
and one evening they heard the family with wiH>m 
they lodged engaged in the worship of God. This 
■track ueir minds forcibly, and suggested the 
question, ** Whether there is a God, and a world 
to eome." After some discussion, they came to 
this conclusion, *' That there is no God, and no 
worid to come;" but they afterwards acknow- 
ledged that the secret cause which kd them to 
tiiia impious assertion, was that " they wished it 
J to be J9." 

As the time fixed for their trial i^yproached, 

they were often in alarm as %> the issue; but none 

.. iif them on receiving sentence o(<hMhth manifested 

' any particular emotion. Indeed, for some days 

•• alter, they tried to shake off as mudi as possible 

.^ thought. of their approaching death, and either 

appeared thoughtless, or else spent their time in 

accusing one another. 

The period of their execution, however, ^vas not 
.■huixiea. A full month intervened between it and 
their tiiaL The Rev. Mr. Porteous,. chfplain of 
the prison, and other ministers visited them, end 
endeavoured to impress their minds with a due 
seniB of their guilt before God, and of the un- 
speakable importance of true repentance ai;id an 

^ See an interesting Tract lately published by 
dnle^tti 



earnest application for mercy through Christ, 
before it should be too late. The kindness and 
sympathy with which they were treated, and the 
disposition shewn to instruct them, gradually won 
their confidence, and they frequently expressed 
their feelings and reflections on their past lives, 
and on their present situation, with a considerable 
def|[ree of freedom. The apathy and indifference 
which they had at first manifested, and the aver- 
sion they 'had shewn to think or speak of tbdr 
approaching death yielded by degrees, through 
the blessing of God, to better impressions. Th^r 
hearts by the power of his grace became humbled 
and softened ; they were willing and even desirous 
to be instructed ; and instnd of any more irri- 
tating each other by mutual accusations, they all 
three appeared deeply impressed by a heart-felt 
anxiety tor the salvation of their souls. After 
their consciences became thus awakened, they 
spent most of their leisure in hearing or readii^ 
tne Bible, and in religious conversation. To aU 
appearance they were truly taught of God ; for 
their progress in relijrious knomedge was rapid, 
and it was, accompanied by moat gratifying indi- 
cations of a corresponding^ change of heart. One 
of the first effects of this change in their riews 
and Idlings was a livdy and becoming sense of 
the enormity of their past lives, and of the fla- 
grancy of me crimes whidi had procured their 
condemnation. 

One proof of tiior sincerity was, that so far 
from thinking that their repentance was suflSci* 
ciently deep, they lamented that their conriction 
of the guilt of rin, fell so short of what they were 
conrinced it ou^ht to be. The love of God in 
the ^ of a Saviour, and of the Sariour in dying 
for our sins, melted dieir hard hearts into con- 
trition, and thejr expressed deep sorrow at having 
offended and dishonoured a Being of such un- 
speakable goodness and mere v. 

Among the rins which tnejr peculiarly con- 
fessed and bewailed, they particulariy dwelt on 
their habitual profanation of the Lord's day, which 
they said had been one of the first causes of their 
ruin. Instead of attending the worship of God, 
and pursuing the welfere of their immortal souls, 
they lamented tiiat they had profaned this sacred 
day in scenes of idleness and rice, in company 
with wicked aisodatea who hardened each odier 
in sin. 

How full are such confesrions of solemn warn- 
ing to parents, to watch over the habits of dieir 
children in the dangerous jieriod of youth, and to 
children to listen to the admonitions of their best 
friends, and to lay to heart these affectiBg proofii 
of the coaseqaenees of early impiety. 

They spoke with peculiar aUiorrence of the low 
public-honses, so nuich resorted to by thoiu^hticss 
young persons of both sexes, as weU as of those 
dreaSm nurseries of profligacy and wickedness, 
haueet o/illfltane. Suttierland was one day asked 
if he ever read the Bible before he was appro- 
bended, <' Afy mother," he replied, "used some- 
tintts to make me read it, but I felt a hatred of 
it, because when I read it, 1 found it condemned 
the ways I was going on in, and I tried to get 
quit of it as much as possible. 

** I believe it to be a part of God's mercy to 
me," said Sutherland, ''that I wai' not suddenly 
cut off in my sins." He then added^ ''that but 
for having been arrested in his course of inijiuitf , 
he feh sure he should have been going on in his 
old ways, as forfipetfiil of, eternity a^. ever :*' and 
said, "he should delight to have an o^portopity oif 
trying to persuade his former companions toabaiu 
cbn&eirwkkedways; andtha^ W/l^/hfifl«f^|r 



teen thinge at he now mne them, he ttotdd have dome 
all in his pmeer to prevent the riots," 

Mackintosh, on the dav before he suffered, wrote 
a letter to his father an<f mother, strongly exprea- 
sive of his affection and concern for their weuare. 
After mentioning the corafert he had derived from 
his Bible, he added, " Oh lor God<s sake, brothers 
and Msters, read your Bibles; and you will find 
comfort in them ; always go to church— if I had 
taken my mother's counsel, I should not have been 
here, (in prison) — Oh I am sorry for the way I 
have used such a God : — such a loving God as to 
give his only Son to save sinners, even the chief of 
sinners." 

Sutherland addressed a letter to some of his 
fellow-prisoners who were confined in a dtfl^rent 
port of the jail. The following is part of it : "Am 
my friends, henr the last dying testimony ufa grtai 
sinner f*~heufare of bad company, and breakuuf^ ike 
Sabbath, md disobeying your parents, /or tme is 
the thing that has been my rmn," 

On the morning of the execution, before they 
left the prison, t&y joined in devotional exercises. 
At thrir own request they were permitted to retire 
to a small adjoining apartment for {Nrayer. Thej 
were heard severally to pray with great fervor. 

At the scaffold they expressed an earnest hope of 
pardon and salvation, through faith in their Re- 
deemer. Their last momems were spent in fervent, 
^aculatory prayer. They affectionately Ind eadi 
other farewell ; and about half-past thiee o'clock, 
on a rignal given by Sutherland, they were lannohed 
into eterqity, and died without a struggle. 

In the preceding history, we have a striking 
example of the depths of misery and infamy into 
whi<ji men may be beteayed by casting aw^ ^ 
fear of God, and giving loose to their own ainifiil 
and depraved passions. Let youn^ men eapeciaUv 
reflect, that tnese penitent culprits traced baa 
their ruin to SMath-bqeahmg, to idieneae, to 
drinhing, and to bad company. Oh I my friends, if 
you are addided to any one of these evil habits^ take 
wamiitf, and break off tem them before it is too 
late. The very first motions of sin should be re- 
sisted. If given way to, and persevered in, yon 
may be led step by step to the commission of crimes 
at the very idea of which you will now shudder. 

Though the facts of the preceding narrative jus- 
tify a strong hope that these young men Immd 
mercy of the Lord, yet sad experience too fully 
proves that it is dangerous to place too confident a 
reliance on appearances and profesrions of renent- 
aace nusde in the immediate prospect of aea^ 

While, therefore, we hope the best in tbe pte- 
sent instance, let none be tempted for a moment 
to misconstrue such examples, or perversely lake 
encouragement tram them to continue in sin, under 
the ddusive idea, that though the 'worst ahonld 
hi»pen, theymay after all die in peace, and go 
to aeaven. To reason thus would be madness. 
Of tiie criminals who suffer, though very 
acknowledge the justice of thdir fet^ asdnl% 
rifled at the idea of death and judgment, fSew, wv' 
few, have left behind them sudi satisfiictory est* 
denoes of repentance as these young men. Tbn 
eifect, therefore, of such rare exam^es should bt 
not to encourage more in iidquity, but to dfnvr 
them away from it : for " the grace of Qod, wbidl: 
biin^eth salvation, teadieth us that denywr wm» 
godliness and worldly lusts, we shoidd life ■oScvly^ 
righteously, and godly.** Tltw iL 13; * 
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JOB NOTT ADVISED. 

A great many frieuds have kindly left notes 
or messages at the Job Nott office, reco 
mending various alterations in the matter 
manner of the publication. 

Now I can truly say that I'm most grateful 
to ray honored costomcts for the pains they take 
to mend me. To be sure, advice is alloued to be 
the cheapest of all articles, aud ia cooimonly 
administered to the poor ^rafiV. And by the 
way, my good frietida and honored customers ; 
you I mean who get your bread by labour aj 
earn every penny by the sweat of yonr brow- 
beware I pray you of those quacks, who make 
ft boast that they gi we yon their advice fornothing 
and only charge for the medivine. Why nine 
times out of ten, the medicino doesn t coat 
tbetu more than a farthing ; and so their boasted 
liberality only amounts to this, tliat if their 
advice were teorth a farthing; they wouldn't 
ffteeityou. If you attend to thia hint, maytiap 
twill save you many a three and nxpence that 
might be better spent. My blood has often 
riaen in my cheeks vith indignation when the 
poor woman has taken down the aix ounce 
bottle of mixture which she had of " the good 
doctor, that gives his adrice for nothing, and 
only charges for the medidnc." 

But this by the way ; Job doesn't mean that 
this applies in the least to the advice so kindly 
o£fered to Aim. On the contrary; he b^ to 
repeat that it gives him great pleasure and 
enconragement to hnd that his friends watch 
over bim, and are anxiona to direct him right 
in the mode of healing hi* patients : the only 
difficulty is, when such different and opposite 
.prescriptions are sent in, to know ahKh to 
take. When one doctor recommends bark and 
port wine, and another bleeding and digitalii ; 
when one is for a perpetual blister, and the 



other for soothing anodyne lotions — why 'tis 
the most puzzling thing in the world to know 
which course to adopt. 

To explaim myself more folly r Job's friends 
it seeOis are very much divided about how they 
would have him go on. One thinks that he's 
too prosy and religious, and another thinks 
that there's too much froth and frisk 
pablications : one would hare Job turn 
andrew, and keep the company in a perpetnal 
giggle i another would pot canonicals on him, 
and set him preaching, which mayhap would 
pat 'em to sleep : one would have Job cut and 
slashawaymanfnlly with the lancet of sharp 
sure, whilst another recommends the mild molli- 
fy ing oil of persuasion. Now amidst these various 
andopposing sentiments, I know not that Jobcan 
do better than just go on as he has been going, 
endeavouring to accommodate his medicines to 
the particular circumstances and condition of 
the several classes of patients, who apply at 
his moral dispensary. As to its being all grave, 
why- 'twould be out of the question ; that ground 
is already occupied by the religions tract so- 
cieties i on the other hand to be alt fun, it 
equally impracticable. —I've heard of a plum- 
pudding made without plums — i.e. there was 
only one plum in the podding; but I 
heard of a padding made of all plums, 
ragout made of all pepper ; no, no, 'tis impoa- 
sibie in the nature of things; there must be 
tlour and suet as well as plums ; there must 
be some material for the spice to be infused 
into. This was well illustrated by that runaway 
Cousin of mine, Nehemiah. I'll tell you the 
story. One morning two or three weeks ago, 
as I was walking along the street rather out of 
sorts, wid no- doubt pulling a very long face, 
hom should I meet but Cousin Nehemiah ; 
Ah Job ' Bays Neh. catching me by the hand, 
how dost do my old boy > what's the matter 



that you look so chop-fallen i" " Why betweeu 
ourselves," said I, " pray don't mention it on any 
account, but between ourselves, I'm a little out 
of sorts about this week's number ; for inad- 
vertently my spice-boK is run low, and I'm 
sadlyafraidthe^ilsay that Job nods." "Pshaw!" 
said Nehemiah, " dont be hippish, man ; depend 
upon't 'twill do very well. Why you know it 
has been well said that the imperial' crown is 
not made of one continuous diamond; there 
most be some baser matter to connect the 
gems." Thinks I to myself that's not a bii 
hit, so I'll put it down. Now what I mean to 
observe is, that report says that very numbtr 
which Job was so out of conceit with, took the 
fancy of his customers more than almost any 
other; — and so the moral I would draw from 
it all is, not to be disheartened in any useful 
work by a multitude of objections and con- 
tending views and sentiments ; and rot to be 
perpetually wavering and changing one's plans 
upon every breath of opinion ; but to go straight 
forward according to the best of one's honest 
judgment, listening to the sentiments of others, 
but not being so enslaved to them as to have 
no opinion of one's own : this is a useful maxim 
in many walks 
which Job Nott has chosen to p 

Every man hasn't such good advisers as Job 
has ) and 'tis a great pity that some honest men 
don't lAinh for themselvei a little more than 
they do, and not suffer themselves to be ridden 
so roughly by the would-be counsellors of the 
present day. 



REVIEW OF THE BLACK LIST. 
(Continued.) 

I have already raked a little into the secret 
history of this literary 'gem. 1 have shown 
that Chubb ,the pretended author of it is only 
an agent in the bnsiness ; that its real author 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 

that he shooM take the trooble t» write Slels 
upon them? why 1*11 tell ^a. I» te ftnt 
place he hatee LDrds in general — ^he has ahrcr^s 
had a great enmity ag^nst the idea of mpe* 
riority ; it was his enmity against sovereignty 
and sabordination, that caused him to be cast 
out of heaven. In short, he detests the very 
names and titles of superiority and sovereignty 
if given to any but himself} th*vevy mol^ii 
Satan's coat of arms is 



falling back upon bis own head/ he cares little 
about that ; he is sure that hia reputation will 
not suffer^ but rather the contrary^ seeing to be 
the most inventive liar, and the most accom- 
plished deceiver is the height of his ambition, 
and the perfection of his character. 

Whilst, however, we speak of this production, 
(the Black List) as only a single specimen of the 
dirty work which this author is continually en* 
gaged in, it must be allowed that he hasn't often 
ventured to put his invention upon such a stretch; 
his common plan is io invent more plausible 
ami credible slandess that people may more 
eaeiiy swailbw lilear ; Unit here*, he offers 'em 
sotth. a bolufr as. one woold! Shink John Bull 
himself could* hardly take in at a gulp. But 
I've told you the reason of this bold attempt, 
namely, that in addition to the general end 
and. design of these Satanic productions, the 
ppesent publication is put forth as a sort of 
cAs/d* (BJUire taahow tha perfiictk>n.Q& tlia art, 
ana to put the gullibility of Englishmen to the 
utmost possible test. 

So much for the ori|^n and title of this preGioas 
literary performance ; and now for the Preface, 
You know the use oi a preface b, to give a 
general account of the nature of the work. 
Accordingly, this publication has got a preface. 
It used to be the fashion for the author of a 
book t-o get some friend to write the preface 
of his book to puff it ofif a bit, which an author's 
own modesty wouldn*t allow him to do. Now, 
Fm not quite sure but this author may have 
followed this plan, and being too modest to 

praise his own performance, may have got hia 

high commi8aioner8,'to'carry on war with Satan ^""iend Chubb to write a bit of an introduction ; 
and his hosts, and they enlist soldiera to fight however, whoever were the writer, Satan or 
against him, and make them take a solemn , C^^bb, the preface of the work is as follows :— 



is King Satan, and that it was printed at the 
government office in Pandemonium, This has 
been proved in the most logical way -, I have 
shown it by ejftemal evidence, derived from 
the mark of the Dragons tooth clearly dis- 
cernible in the types, and from the exceeding 
blackness of the ink, far out doing the darkest 
hue of Hunt*» blackest blacking, and which 
can only be produced by an infusion of the 
mire of the Stygian Lake, mixed with other 
ingredients known to be employed in the Pan- 
demonium press, and there only. This proof 
from external evuJeuce has been corroborated 
by internal eiridNMi^ dta%«» fsosa the styts of 
the thing -, the dfti|pri« Ihf whpkl plsA of lh# 
work so niMiifestly Satenic, so^ exaotty fo»^ 
responding with the other productions of the 
same author } above all, the tubject matter of 
the thing, the lies, the agglomeration of lies 
here presented to us in such a condensed form, 
and in a manner which so far outdoes every 
thing of that kind whiieh has been attempted 
even in this age of improvement in every 
science — that it proclaims the hand of a mas- 
ter iQi tiMi- u!s>t and psoMea toi demoostiation 
that it could come from no other pen but his 
who is *' a Liar and the Father of tt^*' Thus, 
I have laid this hideous-looking black fbundling 
at the right door j and have, so far, relieved 
Chubb of his responsiblity, by proving that he 
is only the foster-father of the brat. 

And now, to begin with the actual contents 
of the publication. First, we have the Tltie, 
which lias already been given : but as the 
reader may not have the last number of -Job 
Nott by him, I here repeat it. 

'' Tne Black last, being the j^nnual Amount 
of pickings of the Peers and their Families, who 
voted against the Reform Bill, in the House 
of Lords on Saturday, October S, 1831.'* 

As I have thought it necessary to repeat 
the title of the publication, so for the same 
reason, I think it needful to repeat a caution 
which I have already given to my reader, not 
to suppose that Job Nott is taking up the Re- 
form question. By no means : he has no right 
to do so, because that would be to talk politics, 
and he has no wish to do so, because it would 
be to be a party mikn. No — this review will 
have no reference to the Ileform Bill, except 
so far as to point out the moral object of 
the publication of the " list." It's moral object 
then, is evidently to blacken the characters of 
the Peers of England, and bring them into con- 
tempt, and thus set the people against them. 
Now, I'm prepared to show that the Reform 
question was only the mere occasion for this 
manifestation of a malevolent spirit against 
these noblemen, and that the real ground of 
the writer's hatred of them lies deeper. It 
isn't to be supposed that either Satan or his 
emissaries cared so much about Reform as to | 
take all these pains to exhibit the character of 
miHi in such an odious li^ about that« Oh 
no^ be asaured 'tis an M grudge that* the 
writer has got against 'oin. But yoai'll per*- 

httfA say, what, special enmily or iH-wiil.-w^ -..- — -rr — — ^ r- 1 e — i — t- 

can Satan i>ossib]y have against these Peers, that some ojt it may stick ; and as for any of it { lated to do good or evil to the country. . . . . ; 



*' Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven," 

and accordiagly he is iJUMaBantly employed in 
setting att heiofa ia the- wverse agpinst theif 
lawfuTsnpsffioia^ and aowngist othar mafebodft^ 
which hs tokes, ^a of blhdkaning oiss the cha- 
racter of men in authority by lies and scandal, 
and thus exhibiting them to their inferiors in a 
hateful light is one of his most common arti- 
fices. This will account for his enmity against 
Lords in general , but whilst he hates all 
Cioran^ he espeeialty' hntes sptHtwn' EiOTtre b^ 
cause their goveroment and administration 
tends more immediately and directly to the injury 
of his kingdom. Xhev were set up (or the express 
purposeof opposing him. They hold their power, 
and dignities, and revenues upon this very condi- 
tion that they apply themselves to the rooting 
out of Satan's kingdom . They declare tha t they 
receive their commission not merely from man 
but from God himself, and on this account they 
are the objects of tiie greatest enmity of S»- 
tan and all his agents, who oppose, and villify 
all who hold on God's side, and espeeially all 
who are leaders and standard bearers in Grod's 
armies. Now, these spiritual Lords are God's 



oath to fight manfully against sin, the world, 
and the devil, and to be Christ's faithful sol- 
diers and servants unto tlieir life's end. How. 
then, can Satan do otherwise than hate such 
men, and all who are anywise leagued with them 
in labouring to upset his kingdom ? He does 
hate them, and teaches his agents and emk- 



This list has been oompiled with immense 
labeor and esqvense ; and although it is impos* 
sible to he completely accurate in all the cal« 
culatiooS) yet the amount is rather under tbaa 
over the naark. It must be observed, that ell 
the sums stated are received annually. With 
respect to tlie^ Bishops (the greatest of aAl tJss 
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saries to hate them with a perfect hatred ^ and ; cormorants) we have bad no means of oalcvH^ 
that's the true oanse of hia patting forth thisjlating exactly the wages tbey receive. We 
publication to blacken their character, and have, however, t^en ^ch benefice at ^500 a 
excite his emissaries to a fiercer attack. Re- 
form Bill } Pshaw ! what does this writer care 
about Reform ? the only Reform he wants is 
the downfall of all anthsrity except his own ; 
and especially the downfall of all religion, as 
the greatest barrier to the establishment of 
that universal empire, which he, ^Sataa) is 
seeking to set up. 

In the course of this review, then, we shall 
dismiss all allusion to the Reform Bill, which 
is merely the stalking horse employed by the 
writer to conceal his desigM ; and shall lay open 
the true object and real motives of the author ; 
which are totally inde|>endent d.any particular 
political questioQ whatsoever. Such, then^ is 
the known ol^ect of Satan in this and all simi* 
lar works* — he is ooatilkually throwing dirt at 
the cliaracters of Ihs opponents, in the hope 



year. There are nnny which are under 
sum of annual worth we will allow ; but there 
are more worth several thousands a year each. 
Independent of the aetual nsoney the Peers 
receive, there is another snug little bit called 
patronage, which althongb it is not bona fide 
moeey> is the same thing* To have thfe abso- 
lute power of giving ^1 00 a year is to possess 
that iSIOt) a year j for of course we give it- to 
some relation, friend, or servant, whom oibsr^ 
wise we shonld heave beenoUiged to pEOiTHle 
for out of oor own private purse i so, in. faet^ 
the valoe is et^oyed by.owselves; Yet in o«v 
list we hajre redsosed nothi^ fi>r patronsga. 
In shest^ we have only plated the knewn 
paid to these *•*****. We will h 
the world to judge whether this way of' 
bating the labour ol the people is best ci 
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The condading sentence I omit merely 
because it refers to politics. 

Now« whether this preface were written by 
the author of the work ov by his friend Chubby 
certainly it has one merit which does not belong 
to all prefaces ; th«.t is, it is appropriaie. It 
agrees very well with the general character of 
the publication, which it is intended to intro- 
duce 3 and prepares, and as it were, tunen the 
mind for what follows. You constantly bear 
musicians give a flourish of their instrument 
before they begin, running over the notes in the 
'' Key** in which they are about to play the 
tune ; and this whilst it prepares the musician 
for his performance, at the same time prepares 
the ear of the audience, and sets it as it were 
to the proper key. This explains the use of 
the exordiums of orators, and the prefaces of 
book writers ; — the intenUon is to give the 
reader or bearer his c^e,.and pvepave bis mind 
for what is coming ; and, therefore^ it is one of 
the chief requisites of ao exordium or a preface 
that it be in characterwiih the whole ipeech, or 
the whole book. Now, the preface to the black 
list has this merit in a high degree ; it is a lying 
preface prefixed to a lying publication ; that is 
the appropriateness of the thing } it is suitable 
to the matter. Then,. again, it serves most ad- 
mirably to prepare the mind> because there is 
an air of plausibility and of pretended fairness 
thrown over it, whilst at the same time it is 
evident, that this very pretence of candour only 
serves to aggravate the charges conveyed, like 
as objects look bigger when seen through a fog. 
The misty veil of pretended candour serves to 
ma^ify the lie, by leaving an impression upon 
the reader's mind that- the worst is not told, 
whilst, in fact, the representations are of the 
most exaggerated kind. 

With these remarks, I will now proceed to 
give you some skimmings of the {Preface of the 
black list, reserving the review of the remainder 
of the preface, and also of the contents of the 
publication itself for another opportunity.— 
And, Nota Bene, to avoid the frequent repeti- 
tion of words that are> in every blackguard's 
iDOUth, and in which certldnportioDSof the press 
of the present day Tcry frequently indulge, 
snch as " lies," " liar," &c., I shall give 
ttechnical names to the different gradations of 
untruth illustrated by this work, viz. a decep- 
tion I shall call a *' fudge;' a direct lie I shall 
call " a bounce;* and a first-rate lie I shall call 
" a double bounce" 

This being premised, I proceed to examiue 
the preface, sentence by sentence 5 for it is so 
full of edification, that it were a thousand pities 
to pass over a single clause of it. To begin 
then. — " TTiis list has been compiled with im- 
tnenee labour and ejppenaeJ* Erratnm, for 
" compiled;* read fabricated; for compilation 
implies that the materials of the work existed 
before, and that the author has only collected 
tbea together, and that the composition doesn't 
lay claim to the merit of originakity ; --whereas, 
no work ever possessed a higher claim to no- 
velty and originality than this — tis all new, en- 
tirely new, perfectly original, and therefore 'tis 
a gratuitous piece of modesty in the writer to 



call it a compilation. But no, 'tis not modesty, 
*tiB fudge, lor the object evidently is to get 
greater credit to the publication, by pretending 
that the materials of this work were gotten 
from various sources, when in fact they were 
all made in one shop, and made for the pur- 
pose 5 just like some lying tradesmen will as- 
sure you with a grave face, that the goods are 
" real India;* when they know very well that 
they were made in their own factory. . But, the 
writer proceeds to say, not only that this Black 
List was compiled, but that it ^as *' compiled 
withjmmente lahowr and expense** Now, this 
again smells of the shop— for *twtls all home- 
made, you may depend upon it 5 *tiO(ie all woven 
at the great Bounce Manufactory, in Pandemo- 
nium, of which Satan is the sole Proprietor, 
where the great water-wheel is turned by a 
never-failing stream of lava, and the spinning 
jennies are all made of cockatrice heads, vo- 
miting out a perpetual thread of falsehood. 

*Tis plain, I repeat, that this brag about 
labour and expense, is all fudge. If> indeed, 
^we could suppose for a moment, that Chubb 
did the thing, or that 'twas done at all by handj 
why then, as has been admitted already, the 
labour would be immense to collect so- much 
bounce, and compress it into so small a compass 
— but what to mere human powers, were a task 
more than Herculean, is nothing to the power- 
loom of Pandemonium ; there, beyond doubt, 
the thing was done, and there it could be got up 
with the greatest ease — for orders for bounce 
to any extent, are there executed at the short- 
est notice. — So much for the imtnense labour and 
expense of the work ! — the next clause of the 
sentence one could almost fancy to be an inter- 
polation, because it contains a portion of truth, 
but Satan himself will sometimes employ truth 
to serve a turn — " it is' imposmble (says the 
writer,) to be completely accurate in all the 
calculations ;' this is a bit of truth — almost the 
only bit in the whole publication, and it comes 
sneaking in as if ashamed of its company — but 
mark> for what object was this bit of truth in- 
troduced ? why just to throw the mist of affected 
candour before omr eyes, and to give greater 
fofce to the Double Bounce that follows 3 " yet 
the amount' is rather under than aver the mark;' 
The force and application of this you will bet- 
ter understaird when we come to the contents 
of the publication : for instance, when we read 
in the List^ that His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort* receives annually j648,000 out of the public 
money, it will be very edifying to recollect that, 

* Though it is raUier aDiicipaliDg a further stage 
in my review, yet I cannot refrain from just remind- 
ing my readers, that one active agent in dis^eraina- 
tiDg this scandalous libel upon the Duke of Beau- 
tort, was glad to escape punishment by publicly 
retracting and humbly asking pardon Tor his offence. 
(See Advertisement in xht BristBi JewmtU, of24tli 
December last.) And I happen to know that this 
isn't the only one of His Grace's calunnitatorsr who 
has been happy in being permitted to drivel 
out his recantation. I recommend those gentle- 
men printers and publishers, who deal so extensively 
in this said Black IkMince, to seek a l>etter employ ; 
for let them he assured, tliat their great master, 
Satan, will desert them in the hour of need, and 
will neither pay the fine, nor go to jail for them. 



though this calcnlation muy not be '^ completely 
accurate,'* yet that it is " rather under than 
over the mark ! ! " Credat Judaus ! The 
writer next says, '^ ft must be observed that all 
the sums stated are received annually.** We 
might let this pass — because we are going to 
show fhat most of them are not received at al), 
and consequently are not received annually : 
therefore, viewing this clause merely as a soli- 
tary bounce out of the many, it would not need 
particular comment ; — but to show the difficulty 
which liars h^ve in keeping up consistency 
with their own statements, I will jus); observe 
that, in the List we find several Peers with the 
word " was** affixed to their offices — yet the List 
professes to exhibit the pickings of the Peers 
now. Thus, according to the wnter*s own 
shewing, " are received,** often means in hia 
dialect, were received; aiid yet, noblemen 
who have been long since deprived of their 
emolumetits, are to be lield up to the public eye, 
in the same odious light, as if they were in ac- 
tual present possession of the offices or emolu- 
ments set against their names ! Thus, to assert 
that men are receiving emoluments which they 
have Ibngsince been deprived of, is a barefaced 
fudge and an odious scandal — but, what shall 
We say of the setting offices, pensions, and emo- 
luments, against the names of men, who never 
possessed thetn? What shall we say of expos- 
ing men to public odium, as being in possession 
of pensions or emoluments from government 
when they never had any places, pensions, or 
emoluments at all? And yet this is in nume- 
rous instances done-^by this wholesale dealer in 
Bounce, I am sorry to break off in the middle 
of the preface : — but Vm afraid of tiring you 
by going through the whole of it now ; and 
therefore reserve my farther observations for 
the next number. If any of my readers should 
be disposed to think that Job is wasting hia 
time, in criticising this, publication so much at 
length; I beg to let them know that the pains 
I am taking are not greater than the occasion 
justifies ; for that this publication, like all that 
comes from the pen of the same author, haa been 
read with the greatest eagerness, and its poi<» 
sonous contents swallowed with the utmost 
credulity by the great mass of our labouring 
population ; and that this little short specimea 
of diabolical invention, aided by the secret 
influence of its powerful and popular authofj^ 
has probably done more to excite discontent, ta 
set the labouring classes against their superiors^ 
and to kindle incendiary fires, than any other- 
writings whatsoever, not excepting even those o^ 
fViUiam Cobbett himself! 

However Job is anxious to do aU he can to 
snuff out this torch of sedition with the finger 
and thumb of truth and reason : he is already 
possessed of some very valuable information 
relative to the. details of this precious "list/^ 
Any further iaibrmatioa that may be trans-* 
mvtted to him, and ieell authenticated, will be 
most gratefully received* Mere anonymous 
communications will not do ; bat the strictest 
confidence may be depended upon« Of this 
the general character of thb paper will^ U ia 
hoped, be a sufficient pledgOk 
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in the distribotion ; JW^^V-eomcience would 
not allow of thiff; ^o he goeson aibbliog a bit 
off one share^ and a bit on the other, till, befoce 
the adjustment was made, this disinterested 
executor had pouched fiill three-fourths of the 

dieese! y 

The moral of this fable is, that we should be- 
ware of those meddling inttdious men, who, 
under pretence of the most disinterested regard 
for the welfare of their fellow-creatures, and, 
with mn affectedjceal for equity, betray the con- 
fidence of those who are so simple as to trust in 
^em, and thus make a prey of the unsuspecting 
and nnwarv. 



REVIEW OF THE BLACK LIST. 
(Continued^ 



My good Cousin Nehemiah has shewn ns, 
that there may be cases in which poison may 
become its own antidote* ; that is, the dose 
iqay either be so nauseous or so excessive as 
to operate as an emetic, and thus prerent the 
deadly consequences which might otherwise 
have ensued* Now, it appears that some per- 
sons are of opinion that the moral poison which 
we are now analyzing, I mean " the Black 
Lut*' is so gross, so nauseous, and so extrava- 
gant, that it must serve as its^ own antidote. 
ft is reported to have been said by a certain 
distinguished individual that " tke statements 
of the Black List were so ejttravagant and 
absurd, that he really thought them unworthy 
prosecution, for no man capable of forming a 
rational opinion could credit them.** ^ It seems, 
then, that that eminent person considered that 
this bottle of black drop was so disgustingly 
nauseous^ that it must be instinctively rejected 
like as the stomach rejects a nauseous draught. 
But, I fear, he was not sufficiently aware of the 
state of John Bull's stomach at this time. Poor 
fellow, he has been so drugged and drugged with 
political nostrums that the coats of his stomach 
are become pallous and torpid, and will retain 
any trash however gross. Besides, just mark 
the saving clause in the above-mentioned ex- 
pression of opinion — he really thinks that no 
man capable oj forming a rational opinion could 
credit these statements, and Job Nott thinks so 
too J but, then, has it not escaped his obser- 
vation, that many men who are incapable of 
forming a rational opinion, are perfectly capa- 
ble of breaking heads, burning houses, and 
committing innummerable acts of outrage and 
villainy } To illustrate by a case in point. 

" Lord Aylesford, a country gentleman, little 
mixed in politics and in private life one of the 
most amiable of men, happens to drive into 
the town (of Coventry.) What avail his pri- 
vate virtues or his public honour } his name is 
in the Black List as a Groom of the Bed- 
rtiambcr and Cok>Del of a Regiment, with pick- 



ings of dB7,7M wjetih Ukd he is immedtateW 
assaulted 1^ ike mab-*«>tk6<Black List m iiand. 
and with *movtft difficulty -escapes from 'their 
blind and brutal violence Well, hia Lord- 
ship is not a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
nor has he a regiment, nor has he pickings 
to the amount of JS7J50 (how precise the 
I sum !) he faaa no plaee, bo commistioii, nor 
even seven pence per annum from the pub- 
lic*.'* Now, the mob who thus assaulted 
Lord Aylesford we may charitably suppose, 
were all men -" incapable of forming a rational 
opinion ;** but that was a |)oor coMolation to 
his Lordship. And again, to look nearer home i 
it is a well known fact, that when the Bishop 
of Bath and Weils visited Bristol in October 
last, to consecrate a church in the neighbour- 
hood of this city, the Black List, aided by an 
equally black placard exhibited on the occasion, 
prompted the populace to boot the Bisliop, 
and throw stones and dirt at his carriage — now 
these, again, I am willing to believe were 
*' incapable of forming a rational opinion ;" 
but yet they thought their opinions better than 
the Bishop's, and made the mistake of thinking 
this the best method of enlightening hie Lord- 
ship. Once more, I repeat, that I have nothing 
to do with the political questmn, which was 
mixed up with these proceedioge. The grooad 
which I take is simply this, that the cirooktion 
of soch falsehoods as are contained in the 
Bkck List relative to the alleged enormous 
revenues of the Peers and Bishops poisoned the 
minds of those multitudes who were themselves 
incapable of forming a rational opinion, and 
were therefore the more ready to take the opi- 
nions of others njion trust, and excited them to 
acta of atrocious violence and outrage. How 
far the Black list led to the burning of the 
Palace of the Bishop of Bristol, or to what 
more immediate cause that direful catastrophe 
is to be attributed it is not my business to 
enquire ; but certainly the clause in the pre- 
face of this nefarious publication to which we 
next come in the order of this review — was 
very well suited to produce such consequences. 
" ffl^ respect to tke Biskops (the greatest of 
all the Cormorants) we kave no means of cal- 
culating exactly the wages they receive. fVe 
have, however, taken each Benefice at j8500 a 
year. There are many which are under this 
sum of annual worth, we will allow, but there 
are more worth several thousands a year each.** 
Here we perceive the special enmity which 
this writer bears against Bishops. Lay Lords 
are Cormorants, but Bishops are far greater 
Cormorants. Observe, Bishops in general, not 
some particular prelates whose revenues from 
some circumstances or other may be pecnliarly 
large, but Bishops in general are the greatest 
of ail Cormorants ! Now, several of the lay 
Peers are put down at from fifty to seventy 
thousands a year; but as Bishops are the 
greatest Cormorants of all, the impression con- 
veyed is that Bishops ave not to be satisiied 
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wilh no Utile as ifty to aeveoty thousanda ! 
wail, with this impression we look down to the 
list of'BfShops and are mirprised to find Peter- 
borough je4,654 (how minute to the odd £4, 
and yet he says, ** we have no means of cal- 
culating exactly"— fudge) } Cork, ^6,400} 
Cloyne, ^67.600 j Ferns, £10,000; Oxford, 
^^13,000; Llandaff,£13,540; Bristol. £15,000; 
St. Asaph, £15,000 ; Bangor. jB 1 5 000) Exe* 
ter, jeiri,00O; Bath and Wells, ^617,330; 
Glouoester, ^618,000; Liaeoln, ^1H,000. Now 
even by this scandalous writers own statement 
there are four Hishops whose income is under 
i6 10.000, and fourteen whose income is under 
i£20,000, sums which, supposing them to be 
received, are some of tliem far too little, and 
none of them too much, to support the «^^ 
ejrpenses necessarily attendant upon th^pmbMc 
stations and elevated rank — and yet these, even 
the least wealthy of them are branded as Cormo- 
rants, yea as greater Cormorants than any of 
their lay conppeers ! What can such unfairness 
even in his own representations proceed from, 
bat from Satan*s peculiar enmity against those 
invested with spiritual authority, as being at»- 
dard bearers in the ranks of tliat militant chiireh 
which opposes his sovereignty? 

But let it be remembered that in this view 
of the matter we have merely taken the atvle- 
moots of the List as if they were true — and 
shewn upthe malignant misrepresentation whi^ 
appears even on the face of the publicattoD 
itself ; but what will be the surprise of the 
reader when informed that some at least, pro* 
bably all, of these lowest sums asskned to the 
Bishops are grossly exaggerated ; Twill aelect 
for example, the Bishop oi Bristol. I fix on 
him because I write in his diocese ; becainse, 
too, he has suffered most cruelly from the eflbct 
ofsuch slanderous misrepresentations; and be- 
cause there is, perhaps no individual prelate 
in the list whoso income is more exaggerated 
in proportion to iu real amount. It is most 
notorraus that Bristol is one of the smallest if 
not the very smallest Bishoprick. ft was in 
consideration of the extreme poverty of the See, 
that the living of Almondsbory was annexed 
to it some years ago ; and yet the autbor of 
the Black List has the impudence to insert the 
Bishop of Bristol's name thus : — '* Bristol, 
Master of a College, and 14 livings, £15,000." 
Now, this is ** Bounce* with a vengeance, ftr 
the Bishop of Bristol is not master of any col- 
lege, and it is known that the income of hia See, 
including Almondsbury, does not average more 
than one tkousand a year. 1 hope my Lord 
Bisliop won't be angry with me for talking about 
the poverty of his Diocese, but really when one 
set such a Bounce as £15,000 set againat tlie 
Dwcese of Bristol, and knows that 'tis so oat* 
rageonsly and scandalously wrong, *tts abso- 
lutely necessary that some one should take tile 
trouble to deny it, for fear that peof^e ^ not 

Xbleof forming a rational opinion*' for theoH 
m might, perchance, Mievt the Be 

Mind, I don-t say that this thousand a year la 
•II thai )»ur excellent Bishop has got to lite 
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" SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 



»» 



This is a very popular sentiment, especially 
amoDgst those who have nothing to lose, and 
every thing to gain by such an arrangement. 
'Tis no new project J assure you. The Romans, 
(I like to talk about the Romans ; first, because 
it sounds learned^ and sets off my paper ; and 
second^, because they were very experienced 
an all matters connected with liberty and " the 
rights of man )**) the Romans, I say, took a 
^eat fancy to have an equal division of property, 
share and share alike. They petitioned their 
Parliament • to pass an Act, by w*hich all the 
conquered lands should be. equally divided 
amongst all the citizens. 

Yon may easily suppose what a popular mea- 
sure this was. But, observe, it wasn't proposed 
that the property of the Roman Gentry should 
be taken from them and divided amongst the 
Operatives. Oh, no, the Roman commons knew 
better what liberty means, than to call for such 
an act of gross injustice as that. They knew 
that there would be an end of all industry and 
honourable enterprise, if as soon as a man had 
made an estate by his labour or skill, it was to 
be taken from him. Even the Radicals of that 
day, had more sense of justice and more true 
views of liberty than this; —but, what these 
Roman Agitators clamoured after was, that all 
conquered lands should be equally distributed 
amongst the people. Well, I can*t tell you 
what a row the people made al>out this, and that 
through many successive administrations, whe- 
ther the ^higjB or Tories were in power, still 
this was the cry, " ^gratia Lex' — " share and 
share alike.'* After, a great deal of agitation, 
one Orator Gracchi*, a Tribune of the people, 
the chairman of tiie great Political Union of 
that day, and who had got the upper hand of 
the government, sucoeded in forcing the minis- 
ters to carry tlie bill through the house, and 
commissioners were appointed to make an equal 
division of the conquered lands. This is the 
most famous instance that i can recollect of 
any thing like a share-and-share-alike system 
being attempted to be brought in ; — and please 
to recollect that this only applied to conquered 
lands. The Romans didn't want to rob their 
neighbours of property, either inherited fcom 
their forefathers, or gotten by their own indus- 
try. Now this was something very like dividing 
the soldiers* priae-money amongst the p^u- 
.lace at horoc^ I don't;. think, this plan would 
have answered in our country in times back : 



we shouldn't have had our Marlboronghs and 
our Nelsons — I speak of matters that are a good 
way back in the page of history, — but 1 say we 
shouldn't have had such great Generals and 
Admirals, nor such valourons soldiers and 
sailors, if the prizes which the army aud navy 
took were to be divided amongt the populace 
at home. Soldiers are very fond of fame, to 
be sure, but then they can't live upon the empty 
breath of fame ; they expect to reap the wages 
of their labour, and when they have done great 
services to their country at the risk of their 
lives, they naturally look for great rewards to 
be bestowed upon them — rewards that shall 
extend down to their children and their chil- 
dren's children. If a merchant gets rich, b^ 
leaves his estate to his children, and you see 
nothing wrong in that. Well, and if a soldier, 
instead of spending his time and toil in mer- 
chandize, spends it in fighting for his country, 
should he not be substantially rewarded ? ^nd 
ought he not to have the satisfaction of knpw- 
ing that, if he should die in battle, the rewards 
of his valour will not be lost, but will 
descend to his children } I am quite sure 
that some of the most noble deeds that ever 
have been done by the valour of man, would 
have been left undone, if it hadn't been for 
the confidence those great and valourous 
men had that, if they perished, their country 
would rctmember them, and would bestow sub- 
stantial rewards upon their, children. Now I 
just mention it as a matter of history, and not 
to draw any inference from it, that a great many 
of our nobility owe their dignity and their 
wealth to some great services, military or civil, 
rendered to the state by themselves or their 
forefathers. This it is that renders them so 
truly honourable and noble ; and without this 
their coronets would lose their brightest gem. 
High birth or great merit is essential to nobi- 
lity, else it is little more than a name. For 
instance, a certain well known elevating charac- 
ter- might himself be elevated under the title of 
Lord discount Ketch Earon Slip-knot, but i 
question if such a patent of nobility would hang 
well upon him, or be regarded as a badge of 
any peculiar honour. No, there must be high 
birth or high merit to constitute nobility, and on 
this principle our English Aristocracy is found- 
ed. This may seem to be wandering from our 
subject, and going too far into history j but 'tis 
very useful to let people know the origin of 
our national institutions, that they may not 
mak^ mistakes^ and think that this and that is 
useless and unreasonable, when there's the best 



reason in the world (or it, if they did but un- 
derstand. But to come back to . our subject, 
tlie levelling plan, or father the share-alike 
system, which Is part of that plan, didn't answer 
in the case of the Romans ^ so far from it, that 
'tis said that the downfall of the freedom of 
Rome was owing to the passing of the share- 
and-sliare-alike act. And yet, with all history 
against them, with common justice against 
them (for the thing would be unjust if it were 
possible), and with common .sense against 
them — 'for *tis plain such equality, if established, 
couldn't hold for a single week, no, nor for a sin- 
gle day — with all sense, and reason, and justice 
against *em, there always have been men who, 
by preachingnp the specious principle of" sbars* 
and-share-aiike," have engaged the coiifidence 
of their unsuspecting neighbours by fair speeches, 
but, when the time of thai came, have shewn 
that their own profit and advancement was all 
they aimed ^t. f)id you ever read the fable of 
the rats and the monkey } If not, 1*11 tell it you. 
An old rat, who had a family of five children, 
lay at the point of death. Now, one Orator 
Jucio, a shrewd long-headed baboon, that lived 
in the neighbourhood, and was very fond of 
chattering and meddling with people*6 affairs, 
called in upon the old gentleman when on his 
death-bed, and undertook to make his will, 
and offered, out of mere kindness for the family, 
to undertake the office of administering the will; 
insisting, however, that his intentions were 
most disinterested, and that there should be 
no legacy^ to the executor. Accordingly, the 
old rat made his will, and left the whole pro- 
perty, consisting of a large Cheshire cheese, to 
be equally divided amongst all his children 
— ^' share- and-share-alike.'' Jacko was very 
particular in using all the words that denote 
equality, to make the thing as clear as pos- 
sible, and did not forget to appoint himself exe- 
cutor. Well, in due course, the old rat paid 
the debt of nature, and the young people ap- 
plied to Jacko to divide the cheese between *em. 
Jacko i(ccordingly poises his scales, and, having 
explained to them the principles of precise 
equality, upon which the will was made, pro- 
ceeded to cut the cheese into five shares, and 
t>egan weighing first one share, then another, 
continually biting a piece off one share, and 
then a piece off another, upon the pretence of 
making *em all exactly equal. In vaia the poor 
rats remonstrated, and begged the executor 
wouldn't be so particuli&r, for they would ba 
quite satisfied to take the 'portions just as they 
were, and wouldn't regard any littla iaMmUtiea 
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dry ; he will look at his ton^oe, and And it 
white ; he will examine the cohditioo of those 
parts of the body where the stomach, the liver 
&c. are situated ; and perhaps he wilt find a 
little tenderness, or a little fatness and en- 



complexion is pale or sallow ; that the arteries 
and veins of his eyes and eyelids are distended 
with blood, and that there is a flabbiness of bis 
nmsdes, and occasional swelling under the 
skin, as of the eyelids for instance. 

In these and other appearances, the physi- 
cian sees more plainly than any words can 
•peak, that his patient's ailments have been pro- 
duced by gin drinking'. The patient finds that 
the doctor understands his complaint, and 
perhaps makes no attempt to deceive him -, — if 
he does, he can't expect to be cured, — but tells 
him how long ago ii is since he first learnt to 
raise his spirits by a dram 5 — how this became 
more and more necessary to him, and how 
many glasses of gin, he has at last come to 
drink every day of his life. 

" It needs no ghost,** as people say, to tell 
the poor man that this will not do, that he 
must leave off drinking, or that he will soon be 
in his grave. This is as plain to be seen as 
possible ; the doctor tells him so, but only 
tells him what any old woman could tell him 
who sees him walk along the street : something 
more is wanted -, health must be restored, life 



he it going on, six months hence or a year 
hence, he can tell him — for he perfectly well 
knows — that he will in that time be unable to 
eat enough to nourish farim ; that drink will 
become more and more necessary to him ; that 



largement there. He will see that the patient's he wilbbecome wasted to a skeleton ; that the 



trembling of his bands will go on till he is com- 
pletely unable to use them in his work ; that 
the confusion of his mind will go on to the 
utmost mental weakness and stupidity ; and 
that if be is not carried off by inflammation of 
the liver, or by fever, or by consumption, or by 
dropsy, or by the cholera, which carriesoff many 
of the drunkards,* he will linger out his life 
in the workhouse, poor, paralytic, and deserted, 
or becoming insane, be sent to a lunatic asylum, 
or die a madman. Now for all this prophecy 
the^octor could give the best reasons in the 
world : there is nothing of fancy in it — its all 
truth. 

Alarmed at hearing all this, or only part of 
it, and having sense and strength of mind 
enough left to resolve to leave off drinking, the 
patient promises solemnly and sincerely to fol- 
low the doctor's good advice in all things. Tlie 
physician begins to take the proper measures, 
and such is the power of medicine properly ap- 
plied and diligently persevered in, and con- 
tinued with strict attention to proper food and 
drink (for let me tell you that many poor fel- 
lows, when recovering from a fit of illness, bring 
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most be preserved. But how is this to be done ? ^" a relapse, which ends in death, from not at- 



Only by a careful study of the effects of spirit- 
nous liquors on the actions of the body, from 
which effects those outward symptoms of pale- 
ness and bloatedness and tremblings and loss of 
fippetite^ and weakness, and a muddled brain 
arise. 

Now these efiects are only truly and com- 
pletely understood by one who has had several 
opportonities of seeing how such symptoms 
begin, and in what they end \ and what changes 
are found to have been wrought, by examina- 
tion after death. All this the physician knows, 
or onglit to know full well : He could tell the 
patient the very colour and texture of his liver; 
what changes of colour and leather-like hard- 
ness spirits have made in it. He can under- 
stand how the stomach has become' feeble and 
irritable by the constant disturbance which 
strong stimulants have given to its nerves and 
blood vessels. He knows how the hardened 
liver interferes with the proper return of blood 
from the stomach and hands, and what general 
discomfort this must create^ and what obstacles 
lo proper novrishment. He perfectly under- 
stands how the brain itself has become troubled 
by the frequent excitement of its numerous 
blood vessels \ and can thus explain the rest- 
less nights and the confused state of the under- 
ftanding, and even the trembling of the hands; 
lie sees too the internal proofs of this excitement 
of blood vessiels, in the blood-shot eyes. 

Long attention to disease has taught the 
physician something more : he can tell the 
unfortunate patient as surely as any prophet 
eeiild tell him, bow he will be if he goes -on as 



tending to what they eat and drink) that in the 
course of a few months under God*s blessing, 
a man may recover even from the pitiable state 
we have described. 

The other side of the picture will not require 
to be dwelt upon very long. Instead of going 
to a physician who has spent many years in 
studying medicine and diseases, the poor man 
goes to a quack doctor, who knows little, and 
cares still less about either his stomachy his liver, 
or his brain — who is utterly ignoraut and regard- 
less of the nature of digestion, and regardless 
of all that relates to what is necessary to con- 
stitute vigour of mind. His object is very sim- 
ple, being nothing more than to cause the patient 
to swallow as many bottles of his medicine as 
possible before he dies. He has but one medi- 
cine, but it is proper for any thing, for any 
disease-^good for the stomach — good for the 
brain — good for the liver — good for the legs. 
Provided the patient will take his medicine^ he 
may take as much gin as he pleases. It is pro- 
bably some violent stuff, and only adds fuel to 
fire, and lowers the patient very rapidly. At 
length the miserable . man, thus deceived and 
trifled with, feels that death is approaching, 
and when he sends for a regular medical man. 
or applies at the Dispensary, which he might 
easily have done before, he finds^ to his utter 
dismay, that it is too late. 

* Mnoy.Qien ^ot drnnk on ChrLstmas day last, at 
Gateshead, in defiance of the notice given by the 
Magistrates to the people to abstain from excessive 
driving, and forty of them were d«ad sf thc>€bolcra 
iy thef»llowiagTao«day. : . . ■ 



Here*8 a health to old honest John Ball, 

When he's gone we shan't find snch another, 
With hearts and with glassies brim full 

We'll drink to Britanina, bis mother ; 
For she gave him a good edocation, 

Aid him keep to his church and bia king« 
To be loyal and true to his nation, 

And then to be cheerful and sing; 

Tol de roly 4to. 

Now, John, though he's fond of a row, 

Is iudustrious, hone«t, and brave : 
Not averse to his betters to bow, * 

For betters he knows he must have; 
There mnst he fiai^ lorda and fine ladiea. 

There must be some little, some great. 
Their wealth the support of our trade it. 

Our trade the support of the state* 

Left alone, honeat John would be quiet. 

And let the world turn on its ases 
But rogues urge him to knock up a riot, 

Because they don't like to pa> taxes { 
That such knaves are for leveling no wonder. 

You may easily guess at their views. 
Pray who would g6t most by the plunder f 

Why those who have nothing to lose ! 

If onr «hips had 00 piloU to steer. 

What would come of poor Jack in the sbrondaf 
If our troops had no captains to fear, 

' They would soon be arm'd robbers in crowds. 
Tlie plough and the loom would stand still. 

If we were.made geutlemen all ; 
If all clodhoppers who then would fill. 

The parliament, pulpit, and hallt 

<* Rights of Man !" 'tis a very fine aound 1 

£quai richea a plausible tale ! 
Whose labouia would then till the ground f 

All would drink but who'd brevo the best alet 
Half naked and starv'd in the street. 

We might wander about atfiiJ« cuioiU^X 
For would liberty And ua in meat. 

Or equality lengthen our coats I 

Then away with such nonseuste and stuff. 

Full of treason, confusion, and blood v 
Every Briton has freedom enough 

To be happy as lou« as he's gocod« 
We are ruled by a merciful king. 

We arc govern'd by jury and laws, 
Then let us he happy and siiiff, 

This, this is true liberty's cause! 

* I don*t recollect ever to have heard my ho- 
noured Father sing this song ; but it. is inserted 00 
the authority of a correspondent ; and I roust own 
that it is a good deal in the style of my Father's f». 
vourite poet, Mr, Free* 

J. N, 



CORRESPONEENCE, 



'' PkcBbe'" may expect to make her debut mcjti 
week ; but Job Nott hope» that she will have «» 
objection to lay aside her Grecian attire. Depend 
upon it, an English woman always appears to 
best advantage in an £hgHsh dress* 
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REVIEW OF THE BLACK LIST. 

(ConcMed.) 

SoBMC. — A* Egk^Uioit Room. 
Walk in, KenllemeD &nd Isdiea, wdk in ; 
just about to shew off \ Vnt BOiry you've been 
dftaineil so toog at the door. No doubt after 
the raagnificeDt description given in the shew 
bill, niid after the flourish of drums aod trum- 
pets vhich greeted you on yonr entrance, and 
after the pvJT ittperior of my aheninaD, Chobb, 
■t the door, yon are all agog for the exhibition ' 
Well, gentlemen and ladies — but pray walk' in 
>11 is now arranged, aod my magic lanthorn ! 
adjusted. Please to take your seats in front 
of the black curtain. The play bill has in- 
informed yon of the nature and objects of this 
exhibition. I will, therefore, only briefly state 
that it IB a Phantasmagoric performance got 
np for the express purpose of illustrating that 
popular pnblication, the Black List, to assist 
the imagination of the reader, and deepen the 
impressions which that exqaisite and elaborate 

{irodnction is cnlculated to make upon the pub- 
ic mind. But I wont detain you with a long 
speeclk. To come at once to the exhibition. 
Chnbb, put out the lights. Note, let any gen- 
tleman or lady call for any nobleman they wish 
to have brought forward i and he shall appear 
on the front of the black curtain , and be intro- 
duced to the company ; and I will tell yon 
what place and pension he holds, the more tc 
excite your Just horror against all auch rapa- 
cioDS and deTouriug monsters. Orator **** 
" call up Lord Delaniere." Immediately, sir ! 
" hocns pocus conjurokus." Enter shade of 
Lord Delamere — see, there he is ladies and 

ritlemen, observe the carbuncles on bis nose- 
was well observed by Peter ^ndarj 
" If e'er thou doit espy a noM 
Wliirb bii|ht v[lit ipany ■ n\i) (Ioitii 



Tbat noM, than mayat pronaunre, nay, lafely 
Ii fed with iTomelhlng better than sanall bnr." 
Pronounce it ! aye, to be sure you may — look, 
then, at his Lordship's likeness on the scene 
before you — observe the rubies on his nose. 
Mind, 1 don't know whether they are to be 
found in the original, but it was an apt idea 
of the artist, as illustrative of the graphic de- 
scription of his Lordship contained in the 
Black List, which states that this lioii Dela- 
i was " a pot cbmpanion to George IV." 
This is all thst is meant by the carbuncles, 
ladies and gentlemen, I repeat that I won't 
vouch for their being found in the original. 
tVe couldn't get his Lordship to sit for bis like- 
ness ; ao, as [ said before, we painted after the 
description in tbe list. I have only to add upon 
thesame high authority, that this said Lord De- 
lamere has been rewarded for his faithful dis- 
charge of the above-mentioned oflice by ten 
iboutand a gear of the pu6lic money ! (Vmce 
from the audience, " Bodkcb !") No inter- 
ruption, gentlemen i if yon please. Whom shall 
I call next. (A voice, " the Slarqn'u of 
Bute") Aye, he's one of the long stomached 
gents, we'll shew him np instantly. " Hocus 
pocus hi Katterfelto pass 1" Enter shade of 
tbe Marquis of Bote. Here he is, gentlemen 
and ladies, a prettv modest looking personage ! 
you'd hardly thint butter would melt in his 
mouth ) and yet we have the authority of that 
demi-official document tbeBleck Listfor assert- 
ing that he swallows down annaally ^£65,891. 
Observe the admirable accuracy of the state- 
ment to a single pound 1 Sixty-Gve thou- 
sand eight hnndred and ninety-ono pounds of 
the public money appropriated to this noble 
Lord — (Voice — " Dqi'dle Bounce ! !") Cries 
of " turn him opt." U's that little man with the 
drab coat, lank visage, andB|>ecta(iIes, lay hold 
of him ! " Who are you sir, that durst presnine 



to interrapt the performance!" Stranger! 
" who am I — why I'll tell yon presently, who I 
am i just let me mount that bench, and I'll let 
you into a thing or two. I'll shew up the show- 
man. (MoQOts the bench) — Well, gentlemen, 
here I am tlien, and if yon must know my 
name, I'm not ashamed to tell it in any company. 
I never was ashamed on't yet, and I hope I 
never shall; my name, then, if you most know, 
is Job Nott, (cries of hear, hear) and I cam* 
hither to watch the proceedings of this said infa- 
raoos, diabolical, lying, Jesuitical impostor, that 
goes about the country caricaturing our nobility, 
and gulling the plain simple people into a 
belief that these gentlemen are receiving enor- 
mous pensions and " pickings" from the public 
purae, when 'tis no such thing ! Manager. 
" Mr. Nott, air, I won't be interrupted. ' — 
Job Nott. " Yon lying retailer of scandal and 
wholesale dealer in Bounce, hold your tongue, 
ram one of yonr own political, infidel 
pocket handkerchiefs down yonr throat* ! — 
Well, gentlemen, here I am, prepared to shew . 
cause against the vile slander propagated bv 
that infamous shew man and his crew; and I 
trust, that my writings have sufficiently en- 
gaged yonr confidence, to induce you to believe 
that I wouldn't willingly mislead you. (Hear, 
hijar.) Now, you know very well— for of 
course, you read my paper— every body reads 
Job Nott. (Applause, and cries of " we do") 
Well, then, yoo must be well aware that I 
have been engaged in reviewing this said Black 
List, but 1 have to tell yoo that I had just 
finished my observations on the preface, when 



'■ that one 
metliod by whkEi (he political nnd infi deli ncpii diaries 
of tlie prEieat day dliieminale their prineiplt-i. Is 1^ 
mpsnt of -pocket hiDdlLerchlefa, wiih tbe moit dia- 
bolieal (cDtimtDts printed opoa llien wlUi cones, 
ponding illuilrationi. 
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ny attentioB was attracted by the trumpeters 
of this infamoas performance, professed to be 
got up in illustration of the thing — and i*m 
very glad I came hither — for I know you love 
the truth, and the truth you shall have, (hear, 
liear) to the confusion of that slanderous knave 
there, and 'twont be my fault if it doesn't end 
hi your tarring and feathering the upstart im- 
postor. (" We will/') Well , now, be quiet 
my honest friends, and 1*11 just tell you a little 
about it — ril give you a sample, as they say, 
that you may judge of the quality of the whole. 
To begin with the two characters who have 
been already exhibited. As to Lord De/a- 
merei being '* a pot companion to George 
IV." and the coarse remarks which the wretched 
buffoon made upon that topic, ard his quotation 
from that doggerel fellow, Peter Pindar, why 
'tis beneath contempt ; but what will you say, 
when I tell you, that instead of ten tliousana a 
year, his Liordship doesn't receive a single far 



fessions and humbly beg his Grace*s pardon. 
And so the Duke was so kind as to pass it 
over. (Hear, hear ) But to proceed with my 
skimmings " The Earl of fVlnchehea, laie 
CompiroUer of the fVlndHor En^ahlUhmentt 
jf6,000." Now, I've only one little fault to 
find with this statement— (what's that ?) and 
that is, that *tis all a lie ! i beg your pardon, 
gentlemen, you know I promised not to use 
fingenteel terms to offend delicate ears, such as 
yours, accustomedr only to the refinement of 
the true Cobbett style ; but really, gentlemen 
and ladies, really *tis all Bounce, double Bounce, 
I assure you — for " neither Lord fFlneheUea 
nor his father ever were In nay svch office as 
Comptroller of the Windsor Bstabfishment ;*' 
and, moreover, the ff^ndsor EstablUhment hae 
ceased, twelve years ago ! (Shame, shame.) 
I've already told you in my paper, that Lord 
Aylesford who is put down at £7.750 in the 
List and who was insulted at Coventry on 



thing? (Hear, hear.) Hadn't I got a right 'that accoant, receives no salary nor pension 



to c\Y " Bounce'* to this^ (Hear, hear!) — 
And then, again, the Marquis of Bute, this 
Im^ shew- manager, had the audacity to ex- 
hibit him in caricature, and to tell you that he 
■wallows down ji£6.5,821, of the public money. 
He might well call your attention to the pre- 
eiseness of the snm ; — yes, exactly that sum to 
c single pound. Oh, admirable precision ! 
considering that *tis impossible, as the preface 
•ays, \.o\)^ completely accurate — why 'tis pretty 
well, to come within twenty shillings j it shews 
the writer roust have access to some very au- 
thentic sources of information ; perhaps, he 
bribed his Lordship's Secretary, but if he did 
I can tell him that his informant payed him off 
in his own coin, and knowing that he was a 
collector of lies, gratified him with a double 
Bounce — for will you believe it ? You must 
believe it whether you will or no — for tis true, 
that neither the Marquis, nor any one of his 
family are in possession of any place under, or 
sMy pension from theStateJ" (Great tumult, and 
cries of " Shame ! Shame !") Aye, you may 
well cry " shame,*' and you'll cry double shame 
before we've done. (Cries of " go on") . Well, 
if you wish it I'll just give you a few more 
skimmings from this kettle of black broth as I 
called it in my introduction. (Laughter, and 
cries of" Read.") Duke of Beaufort, ;e48,600. 
I shall not comment at length upon this modest 
little item, because it speaks for itself. The 
Duke of Beaufort receive ^^1 8,600 a year out 
of the public purse ? Tut I Tut ! This, if 
any thing, comes under the definition of a 
certain high character, as being " too extra- 
vagant and absurd to be credited by any one 
' capable of forming a rational opinion,** But, 
unhappily, there were so many people down 
ia this part of the country no/ capable of form- 
ing a rational opinion, that the thing, absurd 
as it is, really began to be believed ; and his 
Grace was obliged io call some of Chubb's 
eusntry cousins to account for the -libel; and 
tbey taught themselves too happy in being 
permitted to go down on their marrow bones, 
as a body may say, aad snivel out their con- 



whatever J I now add that the Carl of Falmouth 
put down at ^3,570 per annunl, has no office. 
Also, that what is noted of Lord. Exmouth scad 
his alleged i£ 10,450 per annum, is wholly 
false ! that neither the late nor present Lord 
Rivers ever held any office, tho* called in the 
List Lord of the Bedchamber, with £750 a 
aiid'that the Duke of Dorset charged in 



Year 



the List with" not known, but supposed forty 
thousand a year** (charitable supposition) had 
when formerly in office only about 3 or i64,000 
a year, and has not now, nor had when the 
Black Lift was printed, any office whatever. — 
(Mcch tumult, and cries of" Shame," and 
" doust the liars.") — Stop, gentlemen, I've not 
done yet. I have pointed out to you several 
noble Lords who are charged with liaving 
enormous emoluments,'but really do not receive 
a penny. Now, I'll give you a few samples of 
the accuracy with which this Black List reports 
the amount received by those who really have 
emoluments ; and please to recollect what is 
said in the preface, that although '* it is impos- 
sible to be completely accurate in all the cal- 
culations," yet '* the amount is rather under 
than oner the mark.** — Admirable moderation ! 
Now, let us see the application of the principle. 
The Earl of LauderilalehM emoluments which^ 
may amount to about 2 or £3,000 a year — 
Now, one would have thought that this fair 
and moderate calculator, anxious as he is not 
to overstate the case, might after his ** elabo- 
rate and expensive enquiries" into the noble 
Carl's receipts — might, I say, have been satis- 
fied with stating the true amount j but what 
does he put down ? Can yon believe it ? '* The 
Earl of Lauderdale, a retired ambassador, 
^636,600." (Hear, hear.) Then, again, Lord 
Arden does hold emoluments \ but this mode- 
rate and conscientious calculator couldn't help 
tacking on fu31 forty thousand a year more than 
his Lordship actually receives 1* Isn't this a 
Bounce ? (Cries of Yes, yes," '* Shame," 
" We're deceived.") Yes, gentlemen, yon 
have been deceived, grossly deceived : and 
after sueh samples I hope you'll be careful 



how yon swallow down the dirty lies of these 
Bounce manufacturers, or support these kniglita 
of the magic lanthorn. Then, there's £ord 
Colville, an admiral in the navy. D'ye grudge 
an admiral his half-pay ? (*' No ! no !" " llie 
wooden walls of Old England forever !") Well, 
all that the galjant lord receives is a sailors 
half-pay ; anld yet he's put down in this infa- 
mous List at £4,600 a year. I believe his 
lordship would be glad to catch the odd hun- 
dreds and let Chubb have the tlioosands if he 
could catch 'em. (Hear, hear! " Shame upon 
the liars," " Douse the showman.") One word 
more, sentlcmen. Lord Eldon — (Great uproar, 
and cries of " ave, he's the tax eater, what 
d*ye say to him f ') .listen, gentlemen, I say 
Lord CIdon. (Renewed uproar, and cries of 
he's " a cormorant," " bloodsucker," &c.) 
Stop, gentlemen, don t be unreasonable, did yon 
ever know Job Nott deceive you > (No, no.) 
No, nor will he ever deceive yon wiffullw, 
(" We believe it !") Well, then, listen. Lord 
EUdon has got a good deal of money in his life 
time, no doubt, (hear, hear) yes, and he worked 
bardf6rit,nigbt aiid dky^ (hear, hear) and'dsdn't 
make more I'll be bonndthan the present Chan- 
cellor, and nobody thioks^he gets too much. — 
(Hear " but his pension.") Aye, that's the very 
thing f was coming to. The Black List puts 
down Lord £ldon with & pension, of what d*ye 
think ? be moderate now, for 'twould hurt 
Chubb's feelings if you were to stretch the 
thing ! cant you guess ? Well, then, I'll read 
it to you " Lord Eldon, retired pension him- 
self and family ^56,400 per annum. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, Lord CIdon s pension is £4,000, 
which leaves just ^52,000 to be divided be- 
tween his country cousins ! Tut, Tut ! Fine 
specimens of moderate calculation. (Tumult* 
and cries of " Shame. " Turn out the shew- 
man," " Tar and feather him," &c. &c.) Hold, 
gentlemen, don't be in a hurry, I haven*t done 
yet : I want to ask you whether yon think 
it fair to put noblemen down in this Black 
List, and hold them ^up to the hatred of the 
people as if they were receiving " pickings," 
when the writer himself, after the most " ela- 
borate and expensive enquiry," couldn't find 
that they received any thing, (" no, no, shaoie, 
shame,") and yet if you'll look through ■ this 
precious document, you'll (ind no less than 
thirty Peers with " not known** set against 
them. Well, if after the most elaborate and 
expensive enquiry he could not find what officfS 
or pension these noblemen held, wasn't it fair 
and reasonable to conclude that they had none? 
(Hear, hear.) Would not British justice have 
at least given the accused the benefit of the 
doubt? (Hear, hear.) But instead of this— 
the execrable Black List claps np these men 
against whom no bill has been found, in tho' 
same condemne<l cell with the most guilty. Is 
this British justice ? And what's the oliject of 
placing these names in the List, when even the 
writer of this infamous publication couldn't 
dare to put any charge against their names ?* 
why, 'tis clear that his object waS to lead yoa 
gentlemen and ladies, into the mistake of thmk^ 
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iogthiit these noWemen have ashnrc in the pick- lof the company insisted that they had perceived 
ings, though the writer's elaborate eiiqulries must a sracll of brimstone ; 4ind one of them declared 

"^ that he saw the shoivmao make his escape in the 

form of a snake, through a hole in the floor. — 
Another protested that he saw something, 
very like a ctoren foot wlien the manager 



have convinced him to the contrary, (Great 
clamour and cries of " Liar," &c.) Well, 
Gentlemen, as your just indignation is so near 
boiling over, I won't detain you long, but just 
give' me leave to strengthen m]^tatements by 
reading a passage from the QuWierly Review, i 
upon the subject of this detestable production. 

Xhe writer says : — 

" This paper '(the Black List) is as Indicrons for 
its ajitonishiiipabsiirdiiy, as it is odionsforlls false- 
hood and maiifriflty. to the iiaraeoKev^ry peer Is 
annexed M>me office or other desiprnntion, implytnie 
that he is in receipt of public money, with a sum 
piirporiiiig to be the annual amount of such public 
ralarv, stipend, prnsion, or 'pickings/ 

*' There \* we believe not one ittm in the whole ac 
count concet, and o}iie*tenUis ot'thero are the most 
extravagant mixtu rev of ignorance, fai^ehood, and 
malevolence, that ever were compounded; woise 
indeed than anv thing whidi we remember to have 
«een from the jacobin press, during the wild fury of 
the Fcench Revolution. To extract any itenvt of 
. this flagitious account for peculiar observaiioii, 
might seem to give countenance to others not speci- 
ally contradicted, and a^t there reaUv is not one 
more infamous than the rest, we bad determined 
not to distinguish any, bu t 

He goes on to say that he couldn't refrain from 
treatiu^his readers with just aspice of the thing, 
or as i sl^ould say, a few skimmings of the 
porridge pot, just by way of a taste. (Voice 
from the crowd, — ** But, Mr. Nott what end 
could be answered by printiug these statements 
if they ar'nt true ?) Fm glad you* ve put me in 
_iDlnd of that question \ — tis easily answered. 
Th» author of this List has the bitterest possi- 
ble enmity against all Lords ; as Tve told you in 
my review, and wishes to destroy them — he*d 
8wallow *em all down at a gulp if he could, 
But he can't effect their destmctioKi wkhout 
first blackening their character; 

You ' gentlemen tUerati must be wel! ac- 
quainted with natural history. — You recollect 
Uie description which Buffon gives of the King 
of the 9erpent9, (Hear, hear.) Ah, I seeyoa 
take me — I love to address an intelligent au- 
dience 5 but as I was reminding you, — Buffon, 
after depicting the horrid monster, proceeds to 
describe his metliod of seizing his prey; that 
he will dart from his lurking place, and fasten 
even upon the largest, and noblest, and most 
powerful animal, a buffalo for instance ; twisl 
rQond him^ pull him down, and crack his bones 
with his coils ; bwt when be has sp>far got the 
fine animal within his power, the honri<l monster 
cannot bwlUow hie prey till he has /itBt^ (Iplmd 
ii^ iftd^all aver with hi$fms9/iu*siimif iongue, 
ths^t it. nay \he more ewly be drawn 4ovfn J^is 
bof ri4 tjiroskt. (Hear, hear.) Now gentlemen^ 
you bave presented to yoo in this sketch ifr^m 
n&tWid hifl^ry an illastratiqiij 1 had aJa|Q9|k said 
more thao an iUnatrati^n of the ca^e j>efore up : 
Satan, the old cirooked snake^ the real King of 
the seep09^ wants to destroy these noble lords ; 
bat he CMi*t efiect it, he can*t draw them into 
bis infernal gollet, tiill he has first Hcked and 
lubricated them over with the filthy saliva of 
bis lying tongue ! 1 (Tremendous applause, 
for se¥eral minutes, at the dose of which it 
i« observed that the manager is g«ne'l'**»Some 



first presented himself to- the audience. — 
Howei'er the assembly wreak their vengeance 
on the magic lantern and scenes, and break up 
with three times three cheers for Job Nott, and 
three times three groans and '* a black one,*' for 
the author and publishers of the Black List !) 

Jh Mr, Jo& NoU, ' 

My good friend, will you deem me pre- 
sumptuous in addressing you ? Do yon enquire 
who I am ? Nay, let me share your privilege, 
and that of the friends who ahready nssistyoo. 
[will teJJ yon just so much of myself as that 
you shall be able to consider whether you 
wonki like me occasionally to write a paper in 
yonr. little publication j to which kt me first 
desire all success, and express ray hope that it 
will be a means of good. 

I am one who know much of the poor, who 
see week after week a' great many of them ; 
some in sickness and some in health, some 
"' labouring men," (and of l4i08e. you, Mr. Nott 
particularly call yourself the friettd) and some 
alas ! wlio would be ** labouring meh" if they 
could, but cannot get work to do. 1 am accus- 
tomed to hear the complaints of the poor, and as 
far as I am enabled, to relieve them, and 1 lore to 
teaeh.4he children in a charity school. Oh, I 
love to see tbein come fifteen or twenty in a 
class, some poorly clad-, some with borrowed 
clothes, (this is< a fiict) and sit and listen till I 
have- marked the tear ift'omfify an eye, while I 
have told them of their ^souU, and of their sing, 
9Lvi6 €ff their Sa»iour*i 

; NoW, Mr. Job Nott, do not misfoke me : I 
only mention these things to shew that I am 
aotmstomed to speak to the poor i and therefore 
(hiak I ca» write bo- that th^ey t^ill nnderstand 
me. You wish to instruct them, atid you have 
I doubt not, many well able to assist you in 
this work ; and I shall I'ejoTce to see them like 
rich men casting their gifts into the treasury ; 
while I will come and cast in my offering,' 
ihough it should resemble but the two mites 
cast in by the poor ^dow ; and it may be 
safd as it was of another^ of whom we read in, 
the same sacred book^ " She hath done what 
she could.** 

But to what purpose, you will ask, is this 
my fitst address ? Gpod friend^ be patient, it 
becomes your name. Do you not know the 
words when a child is placed in a swing ? (we 
were children once, and we have not forgotten 
it) *'one to make read?, two to prepare, three 
and away.** So a little preparation must be 
allowed, and I must be introduced to yourself 
and your readers > and then, if you appn^ve, 
I will address you again!. Meanwhile let me 
wish yon prosperity in your work. That you 
may be successful in promoting the blessed 
spirit of oonten.tmenty and of trae religion, 
among rich and poor, is the sincere prayer of 
Vbur friend, Ph<bbs. 



[Here are a great many civil ijuestions, i^icb 
call for kind and civil'answers, especially Whta 
ptft by a lady. Well then fHend PhmBe, f 
must tell you Job doesn*t think yon lit all pre* 
sumptuous, but very modest and unassuming. 
Secondly, he wont ask you who yob are; but 
leave you snug in your closet and Sunday sdiool. 
Thirdly, he wishes to have some further spe- 
cimens of your hand ^writing the' phyeiognomf 
of which, he likes extremely. Fourthly, he 
begs to ebserve that he- is the friend of dl 
who either do iaboitt or are loitltHg to /«- 
hour. Fifthly, Job would very much like to 
stand by incog, whilst Phoebe milky the' suit 
water out of the eyes of the little urehites, who 
hang upon her persuasive lips. Sixthly/ if 
Phoebe knows how to talk to labouring people 
so as to be understood, she is in possession of 
a most valuable talent, and Job Nott hopes that 
she won't fail to occupy with it t-^let'lier d!e* 
what ihe can, and she won't find Job or biS' 
readers very difficult to please. And now tblat^ 
Phoebe has said " one to begin,*' and Job bas 
said <' two to make ready,*' the next thing i«> 
for Phoebe to ''fling off/' With *' three and' 
away.** J* N.J^ 
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THE UPLIFTED SCOUROB.i 

When the pesHlentialCholeria, which had beett< 
hovering near our shores fifst made its feX^ 
descent, and carried off a few victims, the alarm < 
imm^tately spread throughout the kingdom- 1 
and preparations were every where begws^ 
with the hope of arresting the progress of tkOi 
subtle and destrnctlve enemy, with each activity, 
as would have t>een displayed hi we had beea 
threatened with a French invasion. .Well might, 
the event create alarm, fi>r Qever^did the maxck. 
of an invadbig artny cause dmch devastation, at i 
that of the fatal Cholera, waking in mysteriomi , 
darkness, and shooting with unerring aim. its. 
silent arrows, which seldom strike that thty, 
do not kill. This terrible scourge, since ita^ 
first appearance in Asia about twelve years < 
ago, has destroyed in that thickly peopled con- 
tinent not less than four millions of the iur 
hatntants, a number equal to half the populatioppi , 
of Ireland. Fh>m the scorobiog climate of 
those eastern countries the disease passed oa . 
to the frozen regions of the north, and in Russia 
it slew about eighty thousand; ia Hungary ono.. 
hundred thousand persons of aU ages. In ono , 
of the Russian towns eight persons in every, 
hundred, or a twelfth part of the inhabitantiip. 
perished in the course of iwo months. In a 
small district in Hungary the disease w^ so 
malignant that of six hundred persons attacked 
by it only one individtml recovered. The news* 
pa]}ers lately informed us ttiat in the .Turkish 
town of Bagdad fifty thousand persons died of 
the plague ; and in Egyfit. of the plague, or 
cbolera,a millk»n I^-^So heavily baa the judgment 
fallen upon the dominions of tlie l\irk and tlie 
deluded followers of Mahomet* At last it has 
visited protestant England \ and although it h^ 
l)een far less destructivo'than in^t&e countries 
already enumerated, yet eve» ^o the milder \ 
form in which it has appear^ amonff us,' it is i^ 
serious cidamky ) for ii» Sunderland and New* 
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Mttfe, of tlie persons aUacked abont ono in 
throo havo pensheil i and in the soiall towns 
and Tillages in Scotland nearly one half of the 
cases have been fatal. The disease is so awfally 
sodden that a celebrated physician has des- 
cribed it as "one which begins where other 
jlff^yiyyi end— with death." 

I am tdd that in the towns in the north of 
England and sonth of Scotland, which have been 
tisited by this divine scourge, its presence has 
been rery benefidal in prodncing attention to 
religions' ordinances, seriousness, and sobriety 
of Bind and habits of temperance. This is 
just as it ought to be. The extremes of violent 
^»piiebension,and of impious levity and indiffer- 
ence, aire both to be shunned, and the last more 
thaa the first. If we were to hear of the landing 
of an army of Frenchmen, careless security 
wonld be highly dangerous and improper') and 
audi a temper ia not less so in the present in- 
stance, when the danger is far more irresistible, 
and cones directly from the hand of God. 

A gieat dad is confidently affirmed as to the 
soperior skill of our physicians, and the cleanly 
and comfortable manner in which a large pro- 
portion of the people of England are accus- 
tomed to live, preventing the ravages of a dis- 
order of which the most that is known is, that 
It diiefly delights to prey upon the carrion of 
filth and intemperarice. These considerations 
troly are occasions for devout gratitude to God 
who has bestowed these advanUges upon us, 
not of unbelieving disregard to his solemn 
warning voice. But which of our physicians, 
after all, has been able to explain satisfactorily 
the mysterions way in which the disease begins 
And is propagated } whether it comes in currents 
of air or spreads by infection ; and what in- 
faiiible medicine or method of cure has been 
discovered } It is peculiarly a disease which 
baffles and sets at nought human invention 
and skill. It has lately established itself in 
the small town of Musselburgh, just six miles 
ffom Edinburgh -.the most famous medical 
school in the world, and from thence we have 
had reports of fifty-five new cases and twenty- 
ciirht deaths in a single day, and of four hundred 
persons attacked by the disease nearly one half 
have died. What suffering and grief must be 
occasioned by such a visitation in a small com- 
munitv ! Sickness and death entering so many 
families, and every chime of the clock sound- 
ing the knell of .some departing spint. Man 
hrtteolng to his :ong bome, and the mourners 
iroinff about the stre\et«. 

%ar early apprehensions in this part of the 
kingdom seem to have .wonderfully abated jjs 
S LstJ^ence travelled northirard, and the bills 
3 mortality proved tess txhwniog than had 

^VJgftf say, even this eoleuHi ."K' 
whkh ouirht to have united all mea in *he bonds 
^coZt -y^^P^thy. has been made the oc- 

.ommon t^^-r ^^ td" tnff'aT i? T^ 

S^ar. 'Vhfsel::;^ ^oM be ill prepared 

o SiPPle with tb.-. terrible enemy. When 

oncS Wzes his victim with pold and deadly 



grasp, and shakes him with strong convulsive 
agonies, there is hardly time to cry for mercy. 

Whilst we ourselves are spared from the 
infliction, our sympathies and benevolent con- 
cern are due to onrsuffering fellow countrymen ; 
and as London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
three of the principal cities of the empire are 
now infected places, none can tell how far or 
how quickly it may spread. The consequent 
interruption to commerce, and the dismissal of 
workmen, are already very distressing. 

It well becomes us therefore to bow the knee 
in supplication, that this plague may be stayed. 
We have been diligent in cleansing and purify- 
ing oar booses and our garments, let us also 
cleanse and purify our hearts. 

In the reign of King Charles II. one hundred 
and sixty-six years ago, when the court and 
the nation were irreligious and. immoral in a 
high degree, the city of London was visited by 
the plague, which made it like a wilderness. 
A death-like silence succeeded the busy hum 
of its vast population ; and its market-phices 
and thoroughfares almost untrodden by the foot 
of paRsenirers were green, like the pathway to 
some ruined tower, or the streets of a deserted 
village. In the height of that dreadful visita- 
tion , the plague carried off 7 1 65 persons in a 
single week, according to the bills of morUlity, 
which probably did not include all the cases. 

Daniel De Poe, the celebrated author of se- 
veral popular histories, gives a most lively and 
striking account of the sUte of Lbndon during 
that awful period, founded on facts which he had 
heard, or had collected as they were chronicled 
by others. Although his description applies 
to other times, and happily to far other cir- 
cumstances than ours, there are such points of 
similarity and contrast in the two periods of 
our history, as to render a recurrence to his 
I interesting narrative extremely suitable at the 
[present moment* 

The changed aspect of the busy seat of go- 
vernment and the centre of British commerce, 
on the first approach of the pestilence is thus 

described : — 

•< The face of London was now indeed i trangely 
altered, I mean the whole mats of bnildingA, city 
liberties, suburbs, Westminster, Sonthwark, and all 
together; for a« to the particular part called the 
city, that was not yet much Infected, but on the 
whole the face of things, I say, was much altered ; 
sorrow and sadness sat upon ev^ry face ; and 
though some parts were not yet overwhelmed, yet all 
looked deeply concerned, and as we saW it appa-^ 
rently coming on, so every one looked on himself 
and his family as in the utmost danger. Were It 
possible to represent those times exactly to those 
that did not see them> and give the reader true 
ideas of the horror that every where presented it. 
self, if mnst make jftst impressions upon their minds 
and fin them with surprise. London might well be 
said to be all in tears ( the mourners did not go about 
the streets Indeed, for nobody pat on black or made 
a formal dress of mourning for their nearest friends, 
but the voice of mourning was truly heard in the 
streets ; the shrieks of women and children at the 
windows and doors of their houses, where their 
dearest relations were perhaps dying or just dead, 
were so frequent to be heard as we passed the 
streeXH that it was enough to pierce the stoutest 
he^rt iu the world to hear them. Tears and la- 
mentations were seen in almost every house, espe. 
cisily in the first part of the risiution ; for towards 



the latter end, men's hearts wereHiardened, and 
dcHth was so always before their eyes that th-^y did 
not 00 much concern theni«ielves for the loss of their 
frifntis, expecting that themselves should be sam- 
niooed the neat hour." 



At that time, notwithstanding the great pro- 
fligacy, licentiousness, and profaneness of the 
court of King Charles II. which had many 
Imitators in all ranks of society, there was 
much true devotion among the better and more 
serious part of the inhabitants, which De Foe 
informs ns the government encouraged. The 
present government has now appointed a so- 
lemn fast, a day of prayer and humiliation, 
which every devout man and honest patriot 
among us will delight to observe at this event- 
ful crisis, that the nation may make with pe* 
culiar earnestness those penitential confessioiw 
which are at all times seasonaUe ; and may 
deprecate those evils from which the church 
continually prays to be defended. 

*' The ffovernment appointed pobUc prayers, and 
OAVs of fasting and linmlliation, to make pnbKe 
conflession of nin, and implore the mercy of Ood to 
avert the drea<!fiil jmicment which hnng over their 
h^adi; and it is not to be expressed with what 
alacrity the people of all persuasions embraced the 
occasion ; how they flocked to the churches and 
meetings, and they* were all so thronged that tliere 
was often no coming near, no not to the very doors 
of the largest churches; aho there were daily 
prayers apfN^inted morning and evening at several 
churches, aiKl days of private pra>inc at other 
places; at which the people attended, 1 sajr, with 
an uncommon devotion : several private fmmilies 
also, as well of one opinion as another, kept family 
fasts, to which they admitted their near relations 
only ; so that in a word, those peeple who were 
really serious and rel gions, applied UienMelves in 
a truly christian manner to the proper work of 
repentance and humiliation, as a christian people 
oneht to do. 

** Again, the public shewed ^at they would bear 
their share in these thingt. The very eourt, which 
was then gay and luxurious, put on a faee of j«sl 
concern for the public danger. All the plays nnd 
iuterlndes, which a(ler the manner of the French 
oouris had been set up and began to increase among 
ns, were forbid to act : the gaming table*, publie 
dancing rooms, and music houses, which mnlUplied 
dind began to debauch the manners of the people^ 
were shut np and suppressed ; and tlie jack pod- 
dines, merry andrews, puppet shews, rope dancers, 
and such like doings, which had bewitched the poor 
common people, shut np their shops, finding indeed 
no trade, for the minds of the people were agitated 
with other things; and a kind of sadness and horror 
at these things sat upon the countenances even of 
the common people ; death was before their eyes, 
and every body began to think of their graves, not 
of mirth and diversions.'' 

When the sentence of death, as it were^ has 
gone out against a whole city, and every oian 
is in hourly expectation of his last sumnsous, 
people begin to see matters in quite a new light. 
" Oh that men were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter end.*' 

I propose to resume my extracts from thb 
interesting author in a fhtnre number. 

Nbhbmiasi. 
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POPULAR PREJUDICES. 
It is.snrprising irh&t ao influence preji 
haa Dpoa people's vieva of .any given sabject 
whatsoever. Ad object vieired through &. de- 
ceitfal medium is altogether changed as to its 
colour and aspect. Look at any object through 
btne spectacteB, and yoo'll declare 'tis bine ; 
look at the same object through green specta- 
cles, and you'll protest 'tis green ; that is, il 
yoD anffer yoarself to be misled by first imprea- 
■ions and outward appearances, and don't 
eiercise your jadguient bo aa to nnderatand 
tfa*t tha thing may be neither bine nor green 
in reality, but only looks ao as aeen throngh a 
Iblse mediara. Now Job Notl's great object is 
to get his customers to look at things neither 
throogh bine spectacles nor green, but to view 
them with the clear unprejudiced eye of common 
KDse and right reason. 

Perhaps some of Job's worthy friends mayn't 
exactly undentand why one who professes to 
write for labouring men and to be their friend, 
sbonld talk so mnch abont lords and great men, 
and the money they receive, and take so mnch 
pains to expose the lies of the filack List. 
Some people will be ready to a'ay, that the 
" Labouring Man's Fiiend" should look out 
■ome more anitable subjects to write abont. 
But if any body talks or thinks thus, 'tis for 
want of nnderstanding the real state of the 
ease. I'm apt to think that my honoured 
father, though a plain man, coold see as far 
tbraugh a millstone as moat people ; and knew 
what sobjects labouring men wanted to be in- 
structed abont, in order to make 'cm more 
contented and happy. He knew very well 
tbat people make themselves miserable tbroi^h 
envy of the condition of others, fancying tbat 
the wealth of others is the cause oflheir own 
poverty, and grudging that their fellow creatures 
should be better off than themselves. I say 
tbat my honoured father knew well that though 



the operatives have (at least tome of them 
have) many hardships to endure, yet it wouldn't 
be nearly so bad with them if it were not for 
the mistakes they fall into about their superiors, 
looking at' 'em through the green spectacles of 
envy, and therefore one very great object which 
olil Job Nolt had in view was to enlighten 
people's minds upon those subjects which caase 
moat discontent and diesatiafaction. Now one 
subject about which a great many people are 
greatly mistaken, and which sticks in their giz- 
zard eiiceedingly, is Kh^ pennoHa whiclk some 
men have got from the state without doing anv 
thing for tbein. People arc apt to think tfai 
very wrong, and call them that have got the 
pensions " 'Tax.-eatera " — and other hard names. 
This is no new matter of complaint. It has 
been the cause of discontent and heart-burnings 
for along, long time. 'Twasao in my honoured 
father's day, and before bis time, for I find it 
igst the subjects spoken of by old Job' 
master. 

The foUowing are the observations which 

that honest sensible old gentlemnB made upon 

the matter, and which my father wrote down, 

and afterwards printed in bis book: — 

PENSION EIIS. 

"IiiCrce with }raii that lome vorlhleia people 

may enjoy iienaioni ; but we slionld consider limt, 

perb*p>, they mifht be granted to their ancolon 

'"'real ntxA guod )ervice> to their country. Sup- 

>p, for instance, I was to do lomelhing for the 

ion, why then I nhonld hbve aoma claim npoo 

nation's EFstitude ; and sappote, for the iske of 

iiing, the kin( was to say to me, 1 Lave coniulted 

minidera about rewarding your lervicei, and 

bavB agreoi) to give yua albouiBnil poundi, nn- 

lesa yon prefer any thing else that will be nearly 

equal. Well, Flow, suppose I wa« to say, please 

your mnjrtry I Ibaiik you ; bat if it Is agreeable lo 

your Majenty, I rbould prefer fifty pounds a year 

to me and my heirs for ever. Why, it'i very likely 

In fifty years' tiinei when I was dead and gone, and 

all my services were forgotten, that some malie- 

believe pliiloiopher would blackgnard my great 

grandson, and say it's socb fellows as yop that iwal- 
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The old gentleman needn't have been ao 
cautious in his way of speaking, for 'tis most 
certain that many pensions and emoluments 

enjoyed by persons in the present day, were 
granted as a reward for' services performed by 
tlieir forefathers ; and 'tis most needful tliat 
such rewards should be given for eminent eer- 
shan't have e 



services 
Dd noble deeds performed. But though this 
< a matter that needs to be cleared up, and 
ut on its proper fooling, yet 'tis a great mis- 
ike, after all, to think that it'a a subject that 
uch coucerus our own pockets, as if we wcio 
uch burlhened by these pensions — why, make 
the most you can of 'em, they are only like 
cheese parings, compared with the whole ex- 
pense of the nation. But, you'll naturally ask, 
what is it then that causes thebuidensof the landl 
Why, I'll tell you— 'tis matter of history, and 
oughtto be generally known and folly explained. 
Weil then, let mc tell you, the heavy taxes are 
not owing to the lords and their " pickings," 
that lying " Black List" tries to make it out, 
but they are in consequence of what is called 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
Upon this subject my honoured father writes 
thus in his book — 

" We have a heavy national debt, bran(;htonDsl>y\ 

Ihe French and Americans. This i*ebt is dne to in. 

idnali, nioilly of our own nation, amongst wbom 

nnmberleis widows and orphans. How ar« 

these people to be paid the interest of their money 

without tmeii 7 IbiK heavy debt, I say, that re* 

quires the laiea to pay the interest was, as I said 
before, brought on chiefly by the French and Aneri- 
canSfWho were stirred up to oppose ns by those rcsl- 
lei* bejngi who art (now flndi^i fault with tbetaxet,'^ 
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Now^this is a very plain and sensible account 
of the matter given in my honoured father's short 
pithy style; — but, perhaps^ it may be beneficial 
to enlarge upon it a little. And, 1 beg to say, 
that I shall not speak of the subject as a matter 
of politics, but shall speak of it first as a matter 
of history, and second, as a question of morals. 
First, then, 'tis a matter of history, to enquire 
how the national debt began. My worthy pa- 
rent has told us that 'twas brought upon us by 
the French and the Americans ; by which, he 
means, that in consequence of the long and ex- 
pensive wars carried on with those people dur- 
ing the last century, this great debt was con- 
tracted. The government in those days, found 
it quite impossible to raise money enough by 
means of taxes, to carry on the waV, and so 
they got the people to lend them money upon 
interest. One man would lend them ^1000. ; 
another would lend them ^100. ; another ^50. 
and BO on — by which means, the government 
gathered huge sums of money to ftght the 
French with, and by these means at length they 
beat 'em. But now that the war has been over 
about these sixteen years, people wonder that 
the taxes ar'nt taken off. — And some of them 
have been taken off; but 'tis plain that great 
taxes must still be raised, not only to pay the 
expenses of the nation now, but also to pay the 
interest tov the people that lent their money in 
times back, to carry on the wurs. This is 
enough of the history, to give people a notion 
of what is meant by the national debt,* And 
DOW for the moral part of the question. Don't 
yon think that common honesty requires that 
people should pay their debts ? and if they've 
Doil'owed money upon interest, don't common 
honesty require *eui to pay the interest re- 
gularly } And ought not a nation to be honest 
and faithful to its engagements, as well as in- 
dividuals ? If yon had lent a man a sum of 
money when he was in great distress, and the 
money had been the means of getting him out of 
his distress, and then afterward he should turn 
round and say, I won't pay you either your 
money or your^interest ; would'nt you call him 
an ungrateful, knavish rascal, and say that 
you'ld see him rot in a jail before you ever ad- 
vanced another penny for him ? Well, and 
isn*t it just the same with the nation? The 
nation was in distress, and in danger of falling 
a prey to the enemy, for want of the means of 
defence ; that is for want of money, to pay sol- 
diers and sailors, and to provide ammunition, &c. 
well, these people lent their money; some of 'em 
lent all that they had to save the nation, with 
a promise, that ao much interest should be i)aid 
to them or their children, or to whomsoever 
they might appoint to receive it : and the go- 
vernment of that day gave bond that they would 
pay the interest regularly, — and now, if the 
interest should be stopped, wouldn't it be the 
most knavish, and ungrateful thing that ever was 
done > And d'ye think any one would even 

• 

* I have spoken oithe funds, under the popular 
idea of a debt — rather tbap the more correct one of 
an aoniiity» as the distinction would not be bo rea- 
dily understood by tome of my customers. 



lend any more money to John Bull, if once he Saxon and good old English, were supposed 
was to act so dishonestly as not to pay the to have been improved. The sheep were for 
money owing, nor the interest } Would' n*t pto- the most part healthy and well -favoured, and 
pie say, we'll never lend any more money, no, had such abundance of excellent wool, 'that 
not if the enemy were at our doors ? And then, { there was enough to make fine coats for the 
consider, what ruin would follow, if the interest farmer and his sons, the overseers and shep- 
were stopped. As my father observes, a great; herds, and nice cloth pelisses for the young la- 
deal of the money belongs to widows and or* \ dies the farmer's daughters, and good warm 
phans, whose husbands and fathers lent the jackets and trowsers for all the servants and 



money to the nation years ago, and then died, 
and left them nothing else to live upon, but the 
interest that the nation engage to pay. And 



labourers. There was enough and to spare, 
so that the farmer was able to send large quan" 
tities of wool and clothing to the neighbouring 



shall the bread be taken out of the mouths of farms, and to bring back in exchange plenty of 
the widow and the orphan ? God forbid. Well, : com, and materials for building bouses and 
then, if the nation is to be influenced by common making fences. He was also able to employ a 
honesty, or even by a regard for future safety, .great number of labourers, and to maiiicaia a 
(for who will ever lend money again if the pay- .respectable body of shepherds, and to keep a 
ment can*t be depended on ?) if, 1 say, common good pack of dogs to protect his flock. Such 
honesty, or even self-preservation, is to be re- ; was the state of the farm about the time 1 am 
garded — che interest must be paid to those ' writing of. To relate the history of the 



that lent the money to the nation in its distiess 
— and there's no other way of paying this in- 
terest, but by having taxes to the amount. I 
dare say those of you, my honoured customers, 
who have placed money in the Savings' Bank, 
expect to have it out, and to be paid your in- 
terest till you take it out, and you would think 
it very tinjust, if either your money or your in- 
terest were taken from you. Well, then, *tis 
just exfictly the same thing. You have lent 
vour money to the nation — for the money put 
into Savings' Banks, is sent np to the' govern- 
ment, and your interest is paid out of the taxes. 
Your money is become part of the national debt 
— and youVe no need to fear but 'twill be 
honestly paid and the interest too ; — but mind, 
so long as you receive interest from the Savings* 
Bank, ^ou are taje^aters — for the government 
couldn't pay you the interest,if they didn't raise 
taxes to pay it with. Well, then, whilst you 
justly expect to have your interest for money 
lent through the Savings' Bank, during peace- 
able times, and when the nation didn't so much 
\ want it, but only took it for your accommoda- 
tion — be so reasonable, as to own, that surely 
those ought not to be robbed of their interest, 
who lent their money to save the nation in time 
of its distress. Thus you see that one advan- 
tage of^ Savings' Banks is, that they give the 
labouring classes a joint interest with the fund- 
holder. 

I could say a great deal more upon this sub- 
ject, but am afraid of tiring you, so I'll leave 
the rest till another opportuiuty. Besides, I 
want to leave room for Cousin Nehemiah, who 
at home again," and promisesi to make up 
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for past deficiencies. 



THE DISEASED SHEEP. 
An Allegorical Historical Fragment* 
A certain farm had long been singularly 
' famous for its rich pastures, its fine breed of 
'sheep, and its admirable system of manage- 
ment. In the course of time, it had passed 
' through many generations of farmers. Some 
cross breeds of foreign sheep were early intro- 
duced into it, by which the original stock, and 
the quality of the wool, which was chiefly 



various changes it had undergone, as it passed 
from the hands of one farmer to another, nittil 
it reached that pitch of prosperity, would re- 
quire the clear ai d elegant pen of such histo- 
rians as Hume or Kot>ertsoQ.* Miue is a aach 
humbler attempt. 1 can only ventura to give 
a fragment of its history ; and not being much 
accustomed to write histories, my indulgent 
and intelligent readers, I hope, will pardon a 
certain obscurity in the style, which a mode- 
rate degree of attention iu the peruaal, will 
enable them to penetrate. 

The farmers ail held the farm x>f the Lord of 
the soil, whom they were bound to lov«, honour 
and obey as their supreme Lord and Maater. 
They were, in fact, only tenants at will j iMt 
they were generally allowed to retain posses- 
sion during the period of their natural Hv«b. 
The commands of the Lord of the soil, con- 
cerning the government of his boondlens do* 
main, were plainly set forth in a book of laws 
written ages ago, which had been carefully pre- 
served, and copies of it delivered to all che 
tenants and their dependants. It was gene- 
rally held in great reverence ; but by all it wns 
too much neglected. However, the book was 
more read and reverenced in this particular farm 
than in any other ; and that was the main 
cause of its prosperity. In the book of the 
law, the tenants, and all under theni. were 
clearly taught the duty they owed to their 
supreme Lord and Master, and under Him to 
each other. They were instructed, that except 
they continued in fidelity to Him, and obedience 
to his commands, they could hope for no secn- 
rity nor happiness, not even for a single hoar; 
and isertain it is, that if the Lord of the soil 
had not been of infinite compassion, tbey wonld 
long, long ago, have been punished with ntter 
destruction for their forgetfnlness, disobedi- 
ence, and ingratitude. Strange and imac- 
ooontable as it may seem, it was ohiefiy At 
those times when He was loading them wit^ 

• 

* Not Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P., but David 
Hume, who wrote the History of England, and who 
unhappily for himself and his readers^ like others 
of his name, treated all serious views of religion as 
'* humbag, cant, and hypocrisy." 
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benefits, that they ivere most uniniudfitl, un- 
grateful, and disobedient. Although He was 
never seen at any time, He was intimately, 
acquainted with all their ways 5 and his plans 
were arranged witd sncb perfect wisdom^ that 
everv act ol disotedience was attended, sooner 
or later^ with misery to the transgressor $ while 
fidelity and obedience, even when most difficult, 
were accompanied with a sweet satisfaction 
and eontentn>ent, which rendered them truly 
delightful. While it was an important part of 
his system of providence, to clieck transgres- 
sion by con^wecting misery with it, as its never- 
faijin^ consequence; at times, to mark bis dis- 
pleasure in a UK) re signal and striking manner. 
He would 'send diseases, and other iwinful 
and mortal -evHs, cither as a wiiolesome chas- 
tisement* or in punish ufest of the stob^ftt and 
rebellious, who remained utterly regardless of 
liis ordinary and gentle discipline* that as these 
judginfnts had no manifest connection tvith 
tlie ordinary coarse of ei'ents, they wight be 
perceived to proceed directly from Himself. 
Now all these his methods of dealing with those 
T\')iom the supreme Lord of the soil had ap- 
pointed to occupy a station in any part of his 
dominions, were revealed in the book of the 
law. Numerous copies of the book were dis- 
tribsted among them, and' appointed to be 
read at «11 times $ and the shepherds to whom 
the care of the fk)ck was committed, were 
specially appointed to teach and exhort from 
the book. , And that there might be abundant 
time for it, the first day of every week was 
particularly set apart for this sacred purpose. 
It was a standing law from generation to 
generation, that no work should be done upon 
any fnrm on that day ; that the farmer and his 
family, and his ovekveers, and bi^ men^ser- 
Tants, and his maid-servants^ and all his flocks 
should rest from their labours on the first day 
of the week. That they should ail assemble 
in companies within the folds, and that the 
shepherds should teach them their duty out of 
the book of the law, and encourage them in 
the faithful and diligent performance of it. 
Nor did the book contain a mere dry detail of 
rules and regulations, like the tedious contents 
of a. statute-book full of hard words, nnintelli- 
gible to the unlearned. It was clear and beau- 
tiful, simple and majestic. The poor ignorant 
sheep might understand and derive wisdom 
from it, as well as the wisest and most learned 
of the community 5 and as an honest humble 
heart, and simple and sincere desire to know 
its contents were the first qualifications for 
understanding the book 5 so the most ignorant 
in other things were often the wisest in this 
kind of knowledge. It contained tbreatenings 
of punishment, to deter from sin and disobe- 
dience ; and held out the brightest hopes and 
most animating promises to encourage faith- 
falness and sincere obedience. It described 
the condition in which all were now placed, 
as one of mixed good and evil, imperfect 
and soon to pass away ; bat it pointed to 
a future state, where all present perplex- 
ities and evils would be cleared up and re- 



! moved : where wilfal transgression woaKi 
1 meist with its due punishment, and faithful 
I obedience with its appointed reward. In this 
transitory state of being, the great Lord and 
Shepherd of his flock, did not suffer them to 
Waut : he made tlkcm to lie down in green pas- 
tures : he led them beside the still waters ; but 
as they were ever prone to go astray, they were 
afflicted with thorns and briers, with cold and 
heat, with hunger and weariness, with sorrow, 
diseases, aad death. The book of tlie law 
promised to every faithful member of the flock 
a state of fixture nn mingled blessedness, where 
they should behold the Lord and master wkom 
they had served i and He thatsitteth on the 
throne should dwell among them 3 where they 
should hunger no more, neither thirst any more j 
neither should tlie sun lig^t on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
tlirone should feed them, and should lead them 
unto fountains of living w^aters, and their Lord 
sdouM wif>e Awayall tears from their eyes. 

1^ book of the law -coutained the great 
first principles and rules of duty, by which the 
conduct of all that dwelt on the farms should 
be regulated. But the farmers and overseers, 
and shepherds, were commanded to make rega- 
lations for carrying on all its affairs, accord- 
ing to the true spirit and meaning of the 
book, and *to the best of their judgment and 
ability, as honest, rigltt-hearted and faithful 
men. In the farm, a fragment of whose his- 
tory I am relating, an admirable set of regula- 
tions for ttie management of its afiatrs had 
been establisbed ; as I shall state somewhat 
more at large. And there was a body of shep- 
herds, the appointed interpreters of the book 
of the law, und guardians of the flock, many 
of whom nvpe trae and faHkfol men,* who 
brought oat cloavly and fully in these -interpre- 
tations, the great leading truths which it con- 
tained, only a few of which I have alluded to. 
But there were false shepherds who had crept 
in amongst them, and pretended to teach that 
of which they were ignorant, and thus led the 
flock sadly astray, with their pernicious doc- 
trines, and false and slovenly interpretatrans. 

I shall heie just take a retroapeotive glance ctt 
the state of matters so far back as the time of 
one Farmer James, who sadly misbehaved him- 
self, and craftily conspired with some faiUiIess 
shepherds in violation of the book of the ia^w, 
and his own allegiance to his Lord and master. 
Their wicked plot to bind the sheep neck and 
heels, and hand them over to other shepherds 
into another fold, was happily frustrated by a 
timely discovery on the part of the true guar- 
dians of the flock, who did, as it appeared, they 
were authorized to do, on such an emergency. 
They civilly told Farmer James to go about his 
business, and invited William, a Dutchman, 
who had married one of Farmer Jameses daugh- 
ters, to come over with his wife and take pos- 
session of the farm, in place of Ins father-in- 
law. This William was a fine worthy fellow, 
and soon helped them to set matters to rights 
again. They consulted together, and made 
such wise and prudent regulations, in conform- 



ity with the book of (he law, that the rights 
and duties of the farmers, the shepherds and 
the overseers, were never so well settled before, 
nor were the sheep ever placed in so safe and 
happy a condition. From that period the farm 
prospered more than ever. Not long after 
Willianrs death, it came into the possession of 
Farmer George, and remained with farmers of 
the same name and family for several genera- 
tions, all of whom adhered in the main to the 
admirable regulations established in the days of 
Farmer William. The third of the Georges 
had a long and prosperous life, and was much 
beloved and respected. He was very kind to 
the flock, encouraged the shepherds to instruct 
them, and would never allow the day of rest to 
be broken in upon by work, nor its appropriate 
duties to be neglected. The farm tiirove 
amazingly 5 and it was always observed that the 
more ^faithfully the lord of the soil was reve- 
renced and obeyed in all his commands, and the 
more strictly Farmer William*s (the Dotch- 
man*s) regulations were adhered to, the greater 
was the general welfare and happiness. But 
this very prosperity caused Farmer George and 
his farm to be the envy of his neighbours^ 
many of whom were evil-disposed ; and hieing 
covetous and jealous of his growing prosperity^ 
tried to annoy him at all points, and to turn 
him out if possible. The farm was weU shut 
out from his neighbours by a pond, and so they 
could not get at him without crossing it in 
boats. Farmer George, therefore, began to build 
boats at a great expense, and filled them with 
his men-servants, and increased his pack of 
dogs ; and whenever his enemies tried to cross 
the pond, he trounced them well, buriit and 
sunk their craft, and chased them over hill 
and dale, back to their own homes again, till 
they were afraid to shew themselves. All this, 
however, cost him a great deal of expense, and 
he was obliged to shear his sheep several times 
a year, and sell all his stores of corn and wool, 
and borrow on mortgage as he best could. In 
this way he contracted a great debt, which it 
would take many years to pay off^ for he was 
obliged not only to pay the current expences of 
the farm out of the produce, but also the in- 
terest of the debt every year, and to lay by a 
fund for reducing the principal sum besides. 

The sheep did not much like being shorn so - 
close. The better sort of them indeed bore it 
patiently, seeing how necessary it was to the 
common safety ; but many of them gmmbled 
sadly at being left so bare on the 0(^d winter 
nights ; and. others went so far as to say that 
Farmer George ought to make greater reduc- 
tions in the shepherd's allowances. But 
George always respected the shepherds. Those 
that were faithful he loved, and he always 
honoured the office ; for, said he, as the appoint- 
ed interpreters of the sacred volume, they are 
the ambassadors of my Lord and Master; 
without them the whole farm would soon "get 
into disorder, and go to ruin, and besides the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 

(End of Chapter First.) 
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THE LOYAL SONG, 

wkUh PoBT Frbb tcroiefor old Job N0tt, 
retiied by Poet Wood by. 

When party feuds and crafty wiles 

DislrnsC and mad delusion, 
Biatnrb the happiest of I»Ies, 

And all is wild confusion : 

When each porsnes his stubborn will. 
And minds are ranch divided, 

It then requires the utmost skill. 
Until the storm's subsided. 

Oh let 08 ne'er our efforts cease 

Lost friendship to recover. 
Till unanimity and peace 

Spread all the kingdom over. 

Fair commerce then will more expand. 
Nor shall our hopes be blighted ; 

No foreign foe can harm our land 
If Britons be united. 

'Twill gladden every gen'roos soal 

To see this bond cemented ; 
That peace may reign without controul, 

And discords be prevented* 

Uash'd be the raging, di refill storm 

That agitates our nation t 
Let each of us hia. life reform, 

And thus adorn his station. 

Long by onr William may we see 

Britannia's prow directed. 
And freedom, life and property 
By whol^ome laws protected. 

Chorus 
Thin let us join with spirits bold, 

And stedtast resolution, 
Determined firmly to uphold 

Our Glorious Comstitutioit. 



To i/r#. Jane Cavli, 

lAving In Wade Street. St, PhiUpe. 

Isay Jenny, Ihopeyon don't think me nnkind; 

bnt to tell you the truth, Tve been so busy 

with the iords, that I well nigh forgot the 

ladies. Bnt yoo'll say, that was very nnman- 

merly in you Mr. Not't. — Well Jenny, don*t be 

aagry. Here I am come to pay my respects to 

you, and have a little chat about them there 

Matters what we talked of when I called in 

that day, and found you— (now dont be angry 

Jenny, but you know I found yon) — in a state 

as fit for the biach iist as any lord in the land 3 

your face all smut and dirt, and there you 

were hanging over the fire, scraping the taters ; 

the tea-things not put away, nor the bed made, 

bnt all of a heap, and as black as my hat *, and 

then such lots of litters all strewed about the 

grotind ', a fragment of a cap in one place, and 

a pair of old shoes in another, and the children 

•quailing and quarrelling and snatchijDg at this 

and that, and fighting and tearing as if they 

would pull the house down. — Now be quiet 

Jenny, and don't be up in the boughs, for you 



know tis true $ and I want to reason with you 
a bit about it. Heark-ye, Jenny, doestn't 
think that there Jem of yonr's would make a 
soberer husband if you were to take a little 
bit more pains (o bring him about ? Now I 
know what you'll say to this — you'll say "pains ? 
why I takes all possible pains, I'm sure I gives 
him the best advice ; he never comes ^home 
but I falls foul on him, and puts it into him 
well } and 'twas but last Saturday night that I 
followed him to the Did Fox in New Street, 
and went into the tap-room and seized hold on 
him I and, says I, you drunken swill bowl of a 
fellow come home, will ye ! And with that I 
drags him into the street, and drives him 
before me like a butcher would a calf : — and 
what could I do more ?" No more for certain 
Jenny, but perhaps 'twere as well if yon did a 
little less — ^less scolding, less fighting, fewer 
hard words. Now do Jenny take my advice — 
surprise Jem one evening when he comes home. 
Disguise yourself in clean clothes, put on a 
dean skin, and a cheerful countenance ; get 
the room put tidy, and the tea-kettle on the 
fire, and the chidren all in order, and have the 
** Job Nott** ready for him to read; — and 
iustead of saying "you drunken rascal you, I'll 
be bound you'll be after your old rigs," — say 
"Oh Jem, is it yon? well I'm glad you're 
come, I've got a comfortable dish o' tea, and I 
do hope you'll stop at home to night, and 
read Job Nott to me." But you'll say, how 
am 1 1« get things comfortable, when I've got 
no money ? Fll tell you how you may raise a 
shilling or two just to try the experiment ; eeil 
them there Jme ear^rmge thai I saw going 
dmgle dangle on each side pour face. Now 
don't be angry at this advice ; I do assure you 
Jenny, they arn't becoming : besides, tis dan- 
gerous in these times. I'm told that amongst 
the Indian savages they wear rings not only in 
their ears but in their noses also ; and some- 
times those naughty people steal the jewels 
from them ; and how d'ye think they do't ? 
why they don't take the trouble to take the 
rings and nose-jewels out, but they cut off the 
noses and the ears for the sake of the gold 
rings ! Oh, how sad 'twould be, if some of the 
naughty men about should catch bold of you 
Jennj, and cut off your ears merely to get the 
" bobi' out of 'em ! 



Then I'll tell yon another way, bow jom 
may save a penny, (and a penny saved yoa 
know is a penny got) and that is, if you could 
but come down so low — don't be angry, bet 
indeed I think it would be a good thing, if yoo 
could condescend to wash your own and She 
children s things yourself, JuBtetkd of putting 
*em out,— just a bit of a bucking, Jenny j I 
don't mean that such a lady as you should run 
the risk of chapping your hands, or doing any 
thing unbecoming, but if you'ld jnst pin up 
them there long sleeves, I don't think they'd 
hang down in the washing-tub, and get spoiled 
as you said they would. I say again, if yoo 
would but pin 'em up I think 'twould do :-^-but 
Jenny, (might I be so bold) I know the long 
sleeves are fashionable, and fashion is a haid 
mistress, and I scarcely know how to propose 
such a thing; but if yon could be persuaded to 
give up the sleeves y — why you know very well 
that they'd make a frock a-piece for the two 
eldest children. Now Jenny do turn it in your 
mind. I'm sure 'twould answer, for only think 
what an advantage 'twould be — why 'twould 
put it out of Jem's power to say that he might 
as well spend the money in ale, as bring it to 
you to spend in trumpery. 

Oh tis a great thing toward curing a 
naughty husband, when the wife is so correct 
and so kind in all ker words and ways, that he 
has got nothing to say against her : — ^why it 
heaps coals of fire on his head 1 Try it Jenny, 
and I'll warrant you'll never repent it ; bnt 
will thank me for my advice another day. 

Meanwhile, I remain. 

Your true friend. 

Job Nott. 

CORRESPONDENCE. ' 



ne friendly and facetious correspondens mho 
quotes Horace, will accept a hint from Air 
favourite author; 

"Omne tiilit ptincfnin qni mixcnit utile dalci, 
Lectorem delectaDdo, pariterque monendo,*' 

Perhaps the " utile** is reserved for the sequel 
of the story, which he is respectfully requested 
to communicate, and then the whole shall ie 
brought under favourable consideration, 

^s^fSB^^ss -11,, ■ , »_— JCSSSSBSi^ 
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PARTY SPIRIT 

V * li « very had thing, I agstirfl yoo, when 'tis 
'geoDine. " Thiit (vnu will Ray) it very strange, 
why we always thnugbt that every thing was 
beat when genuine." Ah ! then you thonght 
very wrong — there are many things that ar 
harmless, or even iiseru) when mixed witi 
other ingredients, which are very hnrtrul whei 
genmne--party spirit is one of them, A few 
drofM of it dropped into an honest cause, just 
to give a little beat to it does no barni. ,' 
mean when men have got some good end ii 
view, that will do themselves and their neigh- 
boars real good; why then to band togethei 
for good and to stir np one another to pnrsiie 
after some real benefit, with a sober, ondfr- 
alanding mind, and nnfter the mies of right 
reason and true religion, this I see no 
objection to — bat for men to band together 
merely for tbe sake of malting a party and 
•etting one a^inst another, calling one ano- 
ther names, kindling heart-burnings, and ex- 
citing diocontent, and sqoabbtes, and alt this 
oftentimes for just nothing at all but the 
name of the thing j why I say again , 'tis the 
fooliahest and unchristianest thing in the world. 
Yon may know genuine party spirit by this 
aign, that 'tis aa hot about the merest trifie as 
abont the weightiest laattera. I remember 
once to have read of two violeot factions that 
broke oat. I think 'twas in the state of Lilliput, 
about which was tbe right end to break an 
egg. .One party would have it that tbe big 
end was the right, and the opposite party 
would have it that the little end was the right, 
and both psrtiei had sondry learned reasons 
to all^ in support of their respective opi- 
nions, and politics ran high, I assure you, and 
all Lilliput was in a blase, and on the brink of 
a revoration, thioiwh the conflicts betwwu 
the Big-tndiant and the Ltttle-mdiaiu, This 



was a bit of a joke, indeed, by tht 

thor of the book, just to siigw up the folly of 

carrying party spirit to extremes ; but tliere 

have been real cases quite as ridiculonsj aa for 

instance, very hot and fiery disputes arose 

this country formerly, and continned for mai 

years, as to whici teait tie Irve oriAodojr waj/ 

thnve a prieUl The Romanists would have 

it that the lop of his head ought to be shaved 

in a roond patch, whilst the ancient ScqIs and 

Britons furiously maintained that to shave the 

front of the head from ear to ear was the true 

orthodox way. Tot! Tut! Surely, men must 

be sadly at a loss for something to quarrel 

about, l>efore they would fall out and go to make a laddi 

'°ggci''ie"ds about such nonsense ! Now, tbia quence, and 



I call pure party spirit, that which contendi 
for mere contention a sake, and 1 am sadly 
fr^d that there is a great deal of this sort of 
spirit abroad in our land at this time. Peo- 
ple join themselves to a party and cry np a 
ne, without knowing what they Hre after, 
that if one asks 'em what's the matter or 
what 'tis they are aiming at, they cin't gi 
any reasonable account of their conduct. Y( 
recollect the speech that orator Demetrius 
made to tbe operatives in the town of Ephesas.* 
And what a hubbub tbe craRsmen made, and 
how they cheered the speaker and cried out 
for two hours together, " Great is 
the Ephesians" — and yet 'tis said, that on that 
occasion, " tk« more pari Anew »ot wherefo 
theg were come logether." And 'tis just the 
same in the present day. Crowds of people 
get together round some Jackanapes, who 
makes em a fine speech, and tells 'em they'll 
certainly be ruined if they don't hearken to him ; 
and, then, be makes 'em fair promises, of what 
he'll do for them if they'll only be ruled by 
him, aod the poor foolish fellowi swallow it 

* Be« Aoti lii. 



all down, with the help of some heavy wrf jnst 
to swill their throats. And yet, with all Ulis 
speecliifying, and hallooing, and uproar, it may 
be truly said that, as in the cane of the Ephe- 
sian operatives, the more part know not where- 
fore tbcy came together. Why, you know 'tis 
BO. You know that there are thousands of 
poor soft-headed fellows who won't take the 
trouble to think for themselves, but are willing 
to be led by the nose, by any upstart dema- 
gogue that can make 'em a speech, Ihongti 
they don't half of 'em know what he meant; 
and in fact he means nothing but just to get 
them to lend him their backs and shoulders to 
ladder, for him to climb up to conse- 
ke himself somebody. 



You have heard of the monkey borrofring 
the cat's paw, to pnll the chestnuts ont of the 
fire i well, that's just the representation of the 
conduct of a demagogue. His aim is to get 
the poor silly people to lend him a helping 
hand in gaining his own selfish ends g and if 
he can only do that, he doesn't care how much 
the poor fools born their own fingers ia his 



VILLAGE CHAT. 



Jack. What's the matter, Tom > Why dost 
look so dismal ) 

Tom. Dismal indeed ! Well enoagh I may. 

Jack. What's the old mare dend ? or work 
scarce 1 

Tom. No, no, work's plenty enough, if a 

an had but the heart to go to it. 

Jack. What book art reading ? Why dost 
look so like a hang dog ! 



J 
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Ttfrn. (looking on hit hook.) Cause enough. 
Why I find here that Fm very unhappy, and 
very miserable ; which I shonld never have 
known if I had not had the good luck to meet 
with this book. O 'tis a precious^book ! 

Jack. A good sign tho* ; that you cau*t fiod 
OQt you're unhappy without looking into a 
book for it. What is the matter ? 

Tmn, Matter? Why I want liberty. 

Jack. Liberty ! What has any one fetched 
a warrant for thee ? Come man, cheer up, 1*11 
be bound for thee. — ^Thou art an honest fellow 
in the main, tho* thou dost tipple and prate a 
little too much at tb« Rose and Crown. ^ 

Tom. Nd, no, I want a new constitution. 

Jack. Indeed! Why I thought thou hadst 
been a desperate healthy fellow. Send for the 
doctor then. 

Tom. i*m not sick; I want Liberty and 
£quality, and the Rights of Man. 

Jack. O now I understand thee. What, 
thou art a leveller and a republican I warrant. 

Tom. I'm a friend to the people. I want a 
reform. 

Jack. Then the ehoiteet way is to mend 
thyself. 

Tom. But I want a general reform. 

Jack. Then let every one mend one. 

Tom. Pooh ! I want freedom and happiness, 
the same as they have got in Prance. 

Jack. What, Tom, we imitate them ? We 
foUow the French 1 Why they only begun all 
lb» mischief at first, in order to be just what 
we are already. Why Td sooner go to the 
Kcfers to get learning, or to the Turks to get 
ivligion, than to the French for freedom and 
happiness. 

Tom. What do you mean by that? ar'n't 

the French free \ 

Jack. Free, Tom ! aye, free with a witness. 
They are alt so free, that there's nobody safe. 
Tfaey make free to rob whom they will, and 
kill whom they will. If thev don't like a 
man's looks, they make free to hang him with- 
eat judge or jury, and the next lamp-post does 
for the gallows ; so then they call themselves 
free, because you see they have no king to 
take them up and hang them for it. 

TVm. Ah, but Jack, didn't their king for- 
merly hang people for nothing too ? and be- 
sides wer'n't they all papists before the Revo- 
lotion ? 

Jack. Why, true enough, they had but a 
pool sort of religion, but bad is better than 
oonei Tom. And so was the government bad 
enough too, for they could clap an innocent 
man into prison, and keep himHhere too as 
long as they would, and never say with your 
leave or by your leave. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
Bot what's all that to us ? 

Tom. To us ! Why don't our governors put 
many of our poor folks in prison against their 
will ? What are all the jails for ? Down with 
the jails, I say ; all men should be free. 

Jack. Harkee, Tom, a few rogues in prison 
keep the rest in order, and then honest men 
go about their business, afraid of nobody ) 



that's the way to be free. And let me tell 
thee, Tom, thoa and I are tried by our 
peers as much as a lord is. Why the Mng 
can't send me to prison if I do no harm, and 
if I do, there's reason good why I should go 
there. I may go to law with Sir John, at the 
great castle yonder, and he no more dares lift 
bis little finger against me than if I were his 
equal. A lord is hanged for hanging matter, 
as thou or I should be $ and if it will be any 
comfort to thee, I myself remember a peer of 
the realm being hanged for killing his man, 
just the same as the man would have been for 
killing him* 

Tom. Well, that is some comfort ; bot have 
you read the Rig^its of Man \ 

Jack. No, not I. I had rather by half read 
the fFkole Duty of Man.f I have but little 
time for reading, and such as I should therefore 
only read a bit of the best. 

thm. Don't tell me of those old-fashioned 
notions. Why shonld not we haive the same 
fine things they have got in Franoe } I'm for a 
ConeiUuihn, and Organization^ and JSguaiiza- 
tion. 

Jack. Do be quiet. Now, Tom, only sup- 
pose this nonsensical equality was to take 
place ; why it would not last while yon could 
say Jack Robinson ; or suppose it could — 
suppose, in the general division, our new 
rulers were to give us half an acre of ground 
apiece ; we could to be sure raise potatoes on 
it for the use of our families ; but as every 
other man would be equally busy in raising 
potatoes for Me family, why then yon see if 
thou wast to break thy spade, I should not be 
able to mend it. Neighbour Snip would have 
no time to make us a suit of cloaths, nor the 
clothier to weave the cloth, for all the world 
would be gone a digging. And as to boots and 
shoes, the want of some one to make them for 
us, would be a greater grievance than the tax 
on leather. If we shonld be sick, there would 
be no doctor's stuff for us ; for doctor would be 
<ligging too- ^® could not get a chimney 
swept, or a load of coal from pit, for love or 
money. 

Tom. But still I shonld have no one over 
my head. 

Jack. That's a mistake : I'm stronger than 
thou ; and Standish, the exciseman, is a better 
scholar *, so we should not remain equal a 
minute. I should o^it-figki thee, and he'd out- 
wit thee. And if such a sturdy feUow as I am 
were to come and break down thy hedge for a 
little firing, or to take away the crop mm thy 
ground, Fm not so sure that these new-fangled 
laws would see thee righted. I tell thee, Tom, 
we have a fine constitution already, and our 
forefathers thought so. 

Tom. They were a pack of fools, and never 
read the Rights of Man. 

* Lord Ferrers was hanged in 1760, for killing 
bis steward. 

t Venn's '* Complete Dnty of Man '* is a much 
better book ; biit I think that it was not published 
at the time when this diak>f ae was written, J. N. 



Jack. I'll tell thee a story. When Sir John 
married ; my lady, who is a little fantastical, 
and likes to do every thing like the French, 
begged htm to pull down yonder fine old castle, 
and build it up in her frippery way. No, says 
Sir John ; what ! shall I pull down this noble 
building, raised by the wisdom of my brave 
ancestors ; which outstood the civil wars, and 
only underwent a little needful repair at the 
revolution i and which all my neighbours come 
to take a pattern by — shall I pull it all down, 
I say, only because there may be a dark closet 
or an inconvenient loom or two in it } My 
lady mumpt and grumbled $ but the castle was 
let stand, and a ^orioos building it is, thongh 
there may be a trifling fault or two, and tho* a 
few decays may want stoppfng ; so now and 
then they mend a little thing, and they'll go on 
mending, I dare say, as they have leisnre, to 
the end of the chapter, if they are let alone. 
But no puU-me-down works. Whst is it you 
are crying out for, Tom ? 

Tom. Why for a perfect government. 

Jack. You might as well cry for the moon. 
There's nothing perfect in tins worki, take ay 
word for it. 

Tom. But the times — but the taxes. Jack. 

Jack, lliings are dear, to be sure : but riot 
and murder is not the way to make them cheap. 
And taxes are high } but Tm told there's a deal 
of old scores pay ins off, and by them who did 
not contract the debt neither, Tom. Be&ides 
things are mending, I hope, and what little is 
done, is for us poor people ; our caudles are 
somewhat cheaper, [yes,and' I suspect that bread 
and other necessaries of life are a pretty deal 
cheaper nowt than when this was was written. 
J. N.] and I dare say, if the honest gentleman 
is not disturbed by you levellers, things will 
mend every day. But bear one thing in mind : 
the more we riot, the more we shall have ta 
pay. Mind another thing too that in France 
the poor paid all the taxes, as I have heard *em 
say, and the quality paid nothing. 

Tom. Well, I know what's what, as well ss 
another { and I'm as fit to govern — 

Jack. No, Tom, no. You are indeed as good 
as another man, seeing yon hare hands to woric, 
and a soul to be saved. Bot are all men fit hr 
all kinds of things } Solomon says, ** How can 
he be wise whose talk is of oxen ?' - Every om 
in his way. I am a better judge of a horse- 
shoe than Sir John ; but he has a deal foetter 
notion of state aflbirs than I f and I can no 
more do without him than he can do witboat me. 
And few are so poor but they nay get a "fiole 
for a parliament-man, and so yon see the peer 
have as much share in the goveniment as th^ 
well know how to manage. 

Tom. But I say all men are equal. Why 
should one be above another ? 

Jack. If that's thy talk, Tom, thoo dost 
quarrel with Providence and not with govern- 
ment. For the woman is below her husband, 
and the children are below their mother, and 
the servant below his master. 
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TbfM. But my book says that tke subject i« 
not below the king, that all kings are " crowned 
ruffians :" and that all goverDiiients are wicked. 
For tny part, l*m resolved 1*11 pay no more 
ta^ces to any of them. 

•/ari. Tom, Tom, this is thy nonsense ; if 
thou didst go oft*ner to church, thou wou'dst 
know where it is said, " Render unto Ctifesar the 
things that are Caesar's /* and also, " Fear God, 
honour the King/* Your book tells you that 
we need obey no government but that of the 
people, and that we may fashion and alter the 
government according to our whimsies; but 
mine tells me, " Let every one be subject to 
the higher powers, for all power is of God, the 
powers that be arc ordained of God;, whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the flower, re^isteth 
the ordinance of God.*' Thou sayest, thou wilt 
pay no taxes to any of them. Dost thou know 
who it was that worked a miracle, that he might 
bave money to pay tribute with, rather than 
set you and me an example of disobedience to 
government ? 

THE INFIDEL'S END, 
SkewtKf whai comet of eaUing ReHgUm a humbug,* 



Thomas Paine died in America, the 8th June, 
1809, aged 72 years, and his life has been 
written by Mr. Cheetbam, and published at 
New York, lliis author received a letter from 
Dr. Manley, a physician at New York, who 
-attended Thomas Paine during his last illness ; 
-and that letter contains the following account 
of what passed in the dying man's chamber. 
** Daring the latter part of his life, though his 
oonversation was equivocal, his conduct was 
singular. He would not be left alone night or 
day. He not only require<l to have some per- 
son with him, but he must see that he or she 
uras there, and would not allow his curtain to 
'be closed at any time, and if, as it would some- 
tines happen, he was left alone, he would 
scream and hoHa until some person came to 
bim. When relief from pain would adroit, he 
seemed thoughtful and contemplative $ his eyes 
generally chMed, and his hands crossed over his 
breast, although he never slept without the' 
aasistaace of medicine. There was something 
remarkable in his conduct about this time, 
•{which comprises two weeks preceding bis 
death,) he would call out during his paroxysms 
<if dialreSB, without intermission, ''Oh Lord 
belp oe 1 Oh God help me ! Jesus Christ help. 
me ! Oh Lord help me !" repeating the same 
.caqpressions without any interruption, or the 
Jeatt variation, in a tone of voice that would 
alarm .the whole house. It was this conduct, 
(savs Dr. Manley,) that induced me to think 
he had abandoned his former opinions ; and 1 
was more inclined to that belief, when i under- 
stood from bis mirse, (who is a very serious, 
and I believe, pious woman,) that he would ec- 
.casionaily enquire, when be saw her engaged 

« See a tract entitled ** Infidelity exposed," pah- 
liihed by the Church of England Tract Society ; also 
the •* life, &c. of Thomas Paine," hy J. S. Harford; 
Esq. 



with a book, what she was reading ; and on 
being answered, and at the same time asked if 
she should read aloud, he assented and would 
appear to give particular attention ; (the book 
she generally read, was Hobart's Companion 
to the Altar.) I took occasion during .the 
night of the 5th or 6th of June, to try the 
strength of his opinions respecting Revelation ; 
I purposely made him a very late visit,— it vas 
a time which seemed to suit my errand, — it 
was midnight. He was in great distress, con- 
stantly exclaiming in the words above men- 
tioned ; when I addressed him in the following 
manner, the nurse being present $ ' Mr. Paine, 
your opinions, by a large portion of the com- 
munity, have been treated with deference. You 
must be sensible that we' are acquainted with 
your religions opinions, as they are giv«n to 
the world 3 what must we then think of your 
present conduct ? Why do you call upon Jesus 
Christ to help you ? Do you believe that He 
can help you ? Do you believe in the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ? Come sir, answer lue ho- 
nestly. Iwant an answer as from the lips of 
a dying man, for J verily t>elieve you have not 
twenty-four hours to live.' I waited some time 
at the end of every question 5 he did not an- 
swer, but ceased to exclaim in the above man- 
ner. Again I addressed him, ' Mr. Paine, you 
have not answered my questions, will yon an- 
swer them ? allow me to ask again,-7-L>o ^on 
believe } or rather, let me qualify the question, 
— Do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God ?* After a pause of some mi- 
nutes, he anawered, ' J have no wM to believe 
on that subject.' I then left him, axid know 
not whether he afterwards spoke to any person 
on any subject, though he lived till the morn- 
ing of the '8th." Such are the words of his 
physician. A female^ who often saw him on 
his death-bed, being sent with refreshments 
for his use, from a gentleman who lived in his 
neighbourhood, has related, that be one day 
asked her, if she had read one of his works, 
and upon answering that she thonght it the 
most wicked book she had ever seen, and there- 
fore burnt it } he replied, that he wished all 
who had read it, had been equally wise, adding, 
*' if ever the Devil had an agent on earth, I 
have been one." 

. From this faithful account of the latter end 
of Thomas Paine, it seems plain, that though 
he did not tQkh the christian religion to be 
true, becauae it condemned himself, yet he was, 
in fact, afraid, one may say inwardly convinced, 
that it was true* And though " excessive pride 
of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate 
self-love**' (I cite the words of that Physician 
who knew him so well,) seemed to restrain 
him from honestly and humbly confessing that 
his sentiments had been wrong ; }et the bye- 
standers could not but observe in the fears and 
shrieks of the unhappy man, an unwilling tes- 
timony given to the truth of God*s holy word j 
and when they heard him in his agonies call so 
constantly upon the Lord Jeans for help, they 
must bave been convinced, I thinks th^t this 



I captain in the infidel hoet, femid that the shield 
[with which he had armed himself, could no 
longer ward off the piercing arrows thrown by 
his conscience, and that he felt compelled to 
drop from his hand the sword that he had so 
arrogautry lifted up against the Son of God. 
His feelings, in short, appear to have been just 
like those of the dying and apostate Emperor, 
Julian, when he exclaimed, ''Oh Gahlsean, 
thou hast conquered.*' 

Thus we have seen that Thomas Paiae* after 
publishing the boldest blasphemy against tlie 
blessed Redeemer, fell into horribk dismay 
and inward torment in his latter days. The 
unhappy roan had once proclaimed ms belief, 
that the prophecies of the scripture never bad 
been fulfilled in times past; and its threat- 
en ings never would be fuUiUed hereafter. Bift 
mark, — the truth of God*s declarations ami 
threatenings was fully shown, even in the tor- 
ment that this unhappy and dying man himself 
felt. Tom to Prov, i. 24.— Compare that pre- 
diction of wrath against 8C(»fiers at religion, 
with the aooount of Thomas Paine's dearth, and 
tell me whether the word of God was not nioat 
fearfully fulfilled in him, as it has been In nw- 
merous other instances. 

RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 

Job Nott basn*t ventured, as yet even ^ 

touch upon this delicate subject, and he will 

be very cautious, I promise yon, how be runs 

his nose into a hornet's nest, by taking either 

one side or the other of those knotty questions 

about which religious women «!« pulling capa, 

and religious men are writing thunderbolta* 

'* Noo nostrum inter vo« tantas coniponere lites, 
« £t f ituia tu dignus et liic."— 

It isn't Job*s province to settle such differences, 
nor to hold the balance between such litigants. 
Nevertheless, I must say, though I wookl say it 
with aU due defecenoe, that for real duriatian 
people U> be Inting and devouring ojae aaatfaor 
about matters of doubtful disputation^ whUat 
our whole protestant faith is being put in jeo- 
pardy by the assaults of popery and infidelity, 
is, to my mind, much the same thing as if the 
crew of a ship should be quarrelling and dis- 
puting about the beat method of finding <mt 
the longitude whilst the enemy were pooring 
in their broadsides, and the ship was sinking. 

Then again, not only is one party pitted 
against another upon subjects which, to.pbin 
people, seem hardly worth the expense of pow- 
der and shot) but the same individuals are 
perpetually changing ; as if religion were' a 
garb only to be worn for the day, and then to 
be exchanged for the next new thing ! And 
yet as there is in fact nothing new under J^ 
sun, and the last new cut is but a revival of 
the fashion of former years ; so I question if 
any of the oeweat things in religion can lay 
chum to the merit of ttrigmalitjf or mvenfit^jf 
they are only old shop-keepers, brushed up and 
dyed afresh, nnd brought out nnder a new 
name ; — and no .wonder that they donit wear 
welL 
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HUMBUG. 

If yoa^alk of the Cholera ghastly and pale, 

At it winga ita fell course on the death-breathing 

If yo« speak of the plague aa heaven's a|)lifted rod, 
Sent to warn tbonghtless sinners to turn to their 

Gods 
Then the Infidel sneers, gives his shoulders a shrug, 
Grins fiend«like, and vows that 'tis "all « hnin-bug/' 

Sound argoment's force when he falls to refute^ 
Yet dreads the effects should bia wisdom be route ; 
Unwilling that judgment should go by defanlf. 
Yet powerlesa to parry Troth's vig'rous assault ; 
In the seat of the scorner he sits him down sung. 
Contented to mutter, ** Tit all a bum-bug !" 

When onr King calls the nation to pray and to fast, 

H« isanes bia cards foe a Jovial repent I 

*' What folly (be crie«) thus to fast and to pray, 

Let all of US keep it a mirth-making day, 

Drink deep in the goblet, or sparkling brown mug, 

And vote all religion a solemn kmrnlmg/" 

And is it « hwmhhg to fast and to prayf 

A humbtig to reverence God's holy day f 

And is the dire shaft of the Indian pest 

A subject for scorn, and deritiion, and Jest f 

And Is it « kmrnhng God's JadgmenU to urge 

As a token of wrath, and an *< uplifted scourge f' 

Then woe- worth the day (and it hastens apace I) 
When the dew-drops of death shall bang thick on 

thy face ; 
When the tongue which now mocka both at God 

and his laws 
Shall qnlver eonvuUive, or cleave to thy Jaws ; 
Then, then, wilt then own, in thy last fatal thrall, 

UMBELIBr IS TRB WRETCUBDBST HUMBVG OW ALL ! 

WOODBT. 



me, bnt jntt tell you in few wordi the roost 
interesting things she said. 



we are told to take people as we find tfaeoi, 
and if joa take me, you mnst take me as one 



She told me of the entire change she hoped | used to look on the toiemm as well as tho 

brig^kt side of things. Indeed, the 9oUmm 
sidts is the bright side. This is a paradox which 
I have not room to explain at present, but I 
may say something more on the subject another 
time, unless in the meanwhile, it should be 
treated of by some more able pen than that of 

Pa<B«B. 



Mr. Noii, 

m 

I am much pleased, that yon are willing to 
reckon me among your friends and corres- 
pondents. I have been thinking that I would 
tell yon and your readers of an interview I 
bid with a poor woman, a little time since. 

.1 met her one morning, and it was a ^Id 
and windy day, and I was pressed for time, 
and so I supposed was she, for she was on 
her way to your great city, on her daily and 
neoessary bi^iness ', but, as I say, we met, and 
she was much inclined to stop and talk with 
me ; and a long story she told roe of her son, 
and he was her only son^ and since I had seen 
her, iie had died in a decline. 

I will net detain you so long as she detained 



and believed had taken place in his soul ) how 
he had been taught to feel that he was a sin- 
ner, and to love the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. This, I know, ypu will be glad to 
hear, for this is the one point at which yon 
and every writer of instruction, and every mi- 
nister, and every charity-school teacher should 
aim, to lead sinners to Mieve in the only Sa- 
viour. Well, this poor lad did believe in the 
only Saviour, and his sins were forgiven, and 
the sting of death taken away. She told me 
how he loved the visits of his minister. As 
regular as the clock,** she said, *' he looked 
for him;*' he could hear the opening and 
shutting of the gate that led through the little 
barton to their cottage, " and,*' she added, 
'* he was always ready for him, his face and 
hands washed, and his hair smoothed.** 

When he was near death, he persuaded his 
father to kneel down, and promise him to be 
kind to his mother, for, said he, " soon my 
poor mother will have no son, and my poor 
sister will have no brother." At the very last 
he called on his Saviour to be with hitn and 
to bless him, and then said '* I must wish well 
to poor mother. It's hard to part from poor 
mother.** 

I thought of this little history in connection 
with the cholera, and so I have related it to 
you, and if you please, to your readers. Let 
us remember that whether plague and pesti- 
lence come or not, we all must die. 

*' Our life contains a thousand springs. 

And dies, if one be gone — 
Strange, that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long." 

Oh ! let no one trifle with solemn things s aifd 
death, and judgment^ and eternity, and heaven 
and hell, are solemn things j and the great 
enemy of God and man should not be spoken 
of, and should not be alluded to but with so- 
lemnity. I hope you agree with me in this 
opinion, and that you will persuade your wri- 
ters and readers to think so too. 

I fancy yon begin to think me presumptuous 
now, (though yon so kindly and so politely said 
the contrary before,) and would have me take 
care how I dictate to others. Indeed, it is 
what I am not much used to ; but you know. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Perhaps tome of Job*e hlhd eorreepoudemte 
mny have thought hun over-particular^ tcme^ 
times objecting to the matter of their crmmmmica^ 
thnt, sometimes to the style. Now to shew that 
Job can be pleased^ a communication was re* 
cehed fast weeh/rom a friend, which Job thhths 
most unejfceptlonabie, both In matter and style j 
It Is as follows : 

*' Messrs. J. Sc W. Richardvin are requested to 
deliver to the bearer fifty copieiiof Job Nott, and 
to continue the same weekly until further orders." 



Now this In just to Job's taste : the style 
pie and clear : the matter excellent, a happw 
blending of the "utile' with the ''dulcet 
Here then Is a copy for Job's friends to write 
after. If they cant come up to it, perkt^ 
they can shape their letters a ftttle after the 
pattern. To speah plainly. Job is atLtious 
to impress It on the minds of his friends of 
the wealthier class, that his object Is n6i to 
amuse the good people of Clifton (for whose 
patronage nevertheless he is most grateful) i 
but that he wishes to engage the attention of 
the labouring classes; and tlus object eon 
hardly be effected to any great extent, unless 
benevolent and patriotic persons will incur same 
expense and trouble in giving increased dreu" 
lotion to the paper. Let it be understood, horn* 
ever, that^ Job does not write this in a downcast 
complaining mottd. Oh, no ! he has reason io 
be thankful for a degree of success far be^ 
yond his expectations, and stVl farther beyond 
his deserts. He is strengthened by ike ems' 
current approval of the wise and good, mnd 
trusts that he can look still higher fir kis aee- 
tives and encouragements. 

J. N, Is very sorry to be obliged toomtii the 
Insertion of T. Stedfast's kind communicaiiou. 
It would give unnecessary offence to sotme rem- 
ders, and it would also tend to excite feeRugs 
which it is highly desirable to check. Perka^ 
T. 8* may strike out a more instructive Hue for 
the exercise of his humourous pen. 

The next number will contain an arHele 
table for circulation In reference to ike 
preaching day of national kumlRatUm. 
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Irelated toyou iniiiy>econdiiambei*,bowDiy 
lioDoiued Father Qsed to keep the fettnal Ma- 
son of Chriitmaa ; 1 will now tell yon hotr be 
used to do on those octagioos, when the nation 
was called npon to keep a day of Jhittng aad 
humiliathit such aa we are enjoined to keep 
next Wednesday. It is so long since we have 
Iwd anything of the kind, that I am sorry to 
■ay people don't generally seem to understand 
the necessity and reasonableness of the sp- 
poinlinent ; and some naoghty men, both of the 
bigher and lower sort, have been so profane 
and wicked as to scoff at it, and to say that 
instead of fasting and prayinb they will make 
themselces merry upon that dayj that is, they 
determine in.the first place to mock and insnlt 
the Kiair of England, who has seen fit to issue 
the proctamation ; and secondly, they determine 
to mack and insntt tbe King of Kidrs, to whose 
Iiononr the day is set apart. For observe, 
tbe declared intention of setting apart the 
day for hnmiliation is that we may confess 
that we are sinners and deserve God s wrath ; 
that we fear lest his judgments shoald come 
upon ns for onr sins, and that we look to 
bu mercy alone for deliverance frmn the dan- 

Eirs t^t threaten ns. In abort, to nse the very 
Dguage of the royal proclamation, the inten- 
tion of appointing a fas^day is, " that wo may 
humhle ourselves before Almi^ty God, in order 
to obtain pardon of our sins, and in tbe moat 
devout and solemn manner send up our pray- 
ers and supplications to the Divine Majesty 
for averting those heavy jndgiBents which our 
manifold provocations bave most justly de- 
served J and particnlarly beseeching God to re- 
move from OS that grievous disease with which 
Mveral places iu the kingdom ar« at this time 



visited." This being tbe meaning of appointing 
the day of homiliation, why then it follows as 
clearly as possible, that those who refuse to ob- 
serve it at all, and still more that those who 
insultingly and mockingly turn it into a meriy- 
Diahing-day, do thereby declare that they art 
not sorry for their own sins nor for the nauoa't 
sins J that they do not fear God at all — that 
they dare him to do his wurst^that tfaey will 
not stoop to ask his mercy — and that in short 
they regard all those who acknowledge God, 
and manifest any desire to avert bis wrath or 
to seek bis mercy aa" a pack of Hypoeritet," 
which was the favonrile phrase of their great 
leader Tom Paine— in whose atepa they 
walking. 

However, though infidels will scoff, and call 
1 religious observances and religion itself " Ajf- 
pocriiy,'' nad"eanl," Bki>d " Aumbug," as tbe 
last new phrase is, yet thank God there are 
thousands in onr land who are deeply impressed 
with the necessity of snch a day of special 
hnmiliation, are thankful to onr King for ap- 
pointing it, and are determining with God's 
help to keep it in a snitable way._ Fo^my 
own part, I am naturally led npon this occaaion 
to think, of old times, when good old George 
III. tbe father of his people, and the fearer of 
his God, Dsed to call npon his subjects to unite 
one great family in ofiering up their prnyers 
d supplications to Almighty God for dclive- 
]ce from national dengera and for the bestow- 
ment of national blessings. And those pray- 
ers were not offered np in vain. No ! a na- 
tion's prayers are never offered up in vain — 
God heard and answered the cry of the vene- 
rable Monarch and his praying pcc^le. The 
threatening dangers were warden off, and the 
progress of infidelity was stopped, and sedition 
and profanenesB covered itself with its own 
confusion aa with & cloak. Dot, I w«s graig 



to tell yoD that my hononred Father was alwaja 
one of the foremost to observe those days of 
public hnmUiation. He nseil to say that that 
man must be a downright alkeitt that wonld 
not acknowledge God in his dealings towaids 
nalioiu — and that that man mast be little better 
than a tedidom rebel, who when his King called ' 
upon him to unite with bis fellow-countrymen ip 
seeking the safetyof the nation by an act toe mos^ 
reasonable as well aa the most pious — should 
treat his Sovereign's injunction with contempt. 
Of all socb he used to speak with a sort of 
holy indignation. He would exclaim respecting 
them in the words of scripture, " O my sou 
come not thon into their secret, nnto their aa^ 
sembly ; mine honour be not thou united !", 
You may be snre he was very strict in <^ 
serving the day himself. Yon mske a groat 
mistake, if yon think because my hononred 
Father was wont occasionally to indulge in a 
humouroQs vein, that be was always on thaf 
tack. Oh no, as the most sparkling and gene- 
rout wine, when turned, makea tbe strongest 
r, so his generoDB and lively soul which 
rful seasons sparkled with pleasant but 
rmless wit — was in times of aiiasement and 
lemn recollection most humbled, and most 
puDgeotly sorrowful, and contrite for his own 
and a nation's sins — he remembered the atSiO' 
tion and the misery, the worm-wood and the 
gall, and his soul was humbled in him. 

And as my honoured father observed such 
seasons himself most solemnly, so he was care- 
ful to do every thing in his power to loat) his 
family and servants, and wrnkmen to a soitabl^ 
observance of it. With this view he would 
call his people together a day or two before 
hand, and talk to them about it, and explain 
the Featonableneas of tbe nation'a thus huAbling 
itself before God, and tell tbem how God in 
former days had heard the cry of penitent 
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sations as in the case of Nineveh, (Jonah iii.) 
and had tamed away the threatened judgments 
in answer to their cry; and how God had 
often heard the prayer of even a 9mail part of 
the population of a nation, and spared it for 
their sakes — as in the case of the seven thousand 
praying people in the days of Elijah — ^also how 
God declared that he would have even spared 
Sodom if there had been ten righteous found I 
there — telling them that thus they had the 
strongest ground to trust that the united 
prayers that would be offered up on behalf of 
the nation would be heard ; ** but at all events 
(he would say to them) if you, my dear fellows, 
will but humble yourselves Iwfore God, a 
blessing will surely rest on all those who do so, 
and they will be marked oat as the objects of 
God*8 special mercy, even if the judgments we 
fear should come upon us, for recollect what 
is written in Eaek. ix. 4. how the Lord said 
onto the man clothed with linen, which had the 
witM's iBkhom by Ms ekto. — ^'Go throogH 
the midst of the city and set a mark upon 
the foreheads of the men that sigh and that 
cry for all the aborainaUons that be done in 
the midst thereof.' And for what purpose 
were these penitentpraying people thus markett? 
It was that they might be spared, whilst the 
ungodly and Impenitent were destroyed, as you 
will see by reading what folfows in that 
chapter, mw my dear fellows, (he would say) 
if you do truly humble yourselves before God 
oh account of your own and the nation's sins, 
be assured God will set a mark npon you, and 
either save you alive whilst hardened sinners 
perish, or else should you be overtaken by the 
nke outward troubles, he will give yon such 
Strength inwardly as shall comfort you in all 
trials, and carry you safelv through them.** 
After S()eaking to them in this way, he would 
conclude by exhorting them to attend public 
worship, and bring their families. 

In aescribing how Old Job used to keep 
Christmas, I mentioned that be used to give 
hfs workmen a dinner a-piece for themselves 
and families. To do this on a fast^day would of 
course have been unsuitable — but I'll tell you 
what he used to do, and that is, he used always 
upon- such occasions io pov his men the dayi 
Wttg^esjuet the name as \f they were at work, 
because, as he used to say, the loss of a day's 
pay to a labouring nftin is much mote sensibly 
fdt than the loss of a day's gains is by his 
employer^-^and whether this were so or not, 
he considered that it was most desirable to take 
ftway from the operatives all pretence for 
numiuring at the appointment of the day : 
and therefore christian patriotism and loyalty 
called upon the masters to make this sacrifice.* 
And I will add, that my honoured father's 
fiberality did not stop here. He used to take 

*Thi> is the true way of meeting theobjection which 
has been made to stich appoiotmeiru as bearing 
kard npon the Ubonring clauses. The snf^gestion 
of a wriMr in ene of the papers, that the/ssf shoiild 
bt held on a fiaarffly is totally inaitfiiissible, being 
contrary to ibe order of the cbnrch, which appoints 
that the Sabbath be always regarded aa a holv 



the opportunity of subscribing handsomely to 
any public charity that was on foot at the time, 
and also to extend his benevolence in private 
to the destitute, . the naked, the sick, or the 
prisoner, according to the true meaning of that 
passage in Isaiah iviii. 5 — 7, which profane or 
ignorant people often bring forward as though 
it made against the observance of fast days, 
whereas it plainly means, not that people 
should not humble themselves before •God, but 
that they should be sincere in such acts of 
humiliation^ and that along with such acts of 
penitence, they should practice christian be- 
nevolence and mercy to their suffering fellow- 
creatures. It may be remarked by the way, 
that those who are so fond of appealing to that 
chapter to excuse themselves from fasting and 
humiliation, are not always the most forward 
to deal their bread to the hungry, &c. &c. as 
there enjoined. Bat the true spirit of the 
Prophet's language is — not that acts of mercy 
are to be solMtltuted lor acta of bMNintiiMi, 
but that they should both go together i "this 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone." I earnestly commend these 
considerations to the atlentlou of roasters 
and employers, and of the more wealthy 
generally ; and now I will conclude with a 
passage tnken from my lionoured father's book, 
which will prove to all that he knew how to be 
solemn and serious in solemn and serions times. 
"BaoTHBR AuTipiCBRa.-^I must preach a 
bit or else it wouldn't be Job Nott, and my 
reason for preaching at all is, that I think my 
book iinds its way into many wretched houses 
where other admonition never comes. There* 
fore my serious and earnest advice to you all 
is to consider that you call yourselves christians 
— be so then in actions, as well as in name. 
Shew your love to God by keeping his com- 
nrandments, and then you may trust that all 
will be well, because all things work together 
for good to them that love God — then when 
your minds are settled and welUdispoeed,you will 

Be comforted ; nor think these plagues are aent 
For jronr destruction, but for chastisement. 
Heaven oft in wurof punisheth, that sin 
May feei its own demerits from withio> 
And arge not attej rnin.— Turn to God, 
And draw a blessing fronn his iron rod I" 

THE DISEASED SHEEP. 

An Allegorical^ Historical Fragment, - 

Chap. If. Moderate Reform — Differences essea- 
tial and Boa-csseatial— Tlie Neighboariog Farm ; 
Union and Disunion — Odions Restrictions — 
Domestic Troables— Diseases, Physical St Moral. 

The farm, aa it was remarked in the former 
chapter, always throve best when the com- 
mands of the book of the law, and the excellent 
regulations of Farmer William* were most 
faithfully observed. Not that Farmer William's 
famous system of husbandry was capable of 
no further improvement } on the contrary, 
it waa^ one of its excellencies that it was so 
framed as to admit, without iignry, those 

* He that came over from Bolland and manled 
Fanner James's daughter. 



gradual and partial alterations which time 
and circumstances rendered necessary. But 
having formed this well-digested method of 
husbandry, with the best advice and assistanoe, 
with an eye to past experience, and with a 
careful regard to truth and justice, the honour, 
and freedom, and welfare of the farmers, and 
their dependents in all time to come, he hoped 
it might not be set aside by any new-langled, 
ill-contrived scheme of those that wonld come 
after him. He therefore recommended his 
successors to deal with it, as they ought to do 
with the fine old oak in his park which would 
strike its roots deeper and deeper, and extend 
its branchea as years rolled on, and now and 
then might be the better for the pruning knife } 
bnt, said he, if you let the fdler*s axe come 
near it, take my word for it, such another oak 
will not be seen again for many centuries. 

I am now lb give an account of some troubles 
that arose in the farm long after Farmer Wil- 
Uavi'a death, eauoed l^y d i sobe dieBe B of the 
commands of the book of the law, and Delect 
of his system of husbandry. 

There were certain of the sbephefds (and tiiey 
were the majority) whose method of instrncting 
the sheep in the book of the law was especially 
approved and encouraged by the farmers. But 
all the shepherds were allowed to choose their 
own method, and the sheep their own teadiera. 
The hberty allowed by this good law was 
much abused i for the shepherds and their 
Ikwks were too unmindful of the essential 
points about which tliey all (with two or tbiee 
exceptions) agreed, and not unfreqnently dis- 
turbed the peace of the farm with disputes and 
divisions about questions of comparatively 
little importance. There was an evident want 
of the unity and brotherly love enjoined by the 
book ef the law. But notwithstanding thees 
lesser difihrences, all those shepherds were 
accounted faithful who encouraged the reacfing 
of the book among their ilocks, and whose sin- 
cere aim it was to keep back none of the truths 
it conUined, and to add nothing thereto. 

There was a numerous and powerful body of 
shepherds who took a very different course, 
and whose proceedings must be consideted 
more at large, as they gave the farmers mora 
trouble than all the rest put together. These 
shepherds, indeed, caused their flocks to go 
astray. They acknowledged a superior who 
lived at a place called Rome, where he still 
lives, and counted the farmers as not wertiiT 
so much as to kiss his toe. Shepherds truined 
under his directk>n had got into the emj^y of 
many farmers, and it was their constant aia to 
acquire power for themselves, and to keep up 
the authority of their superior at Rome, whoae 
interests they had at heart, and whom they 
regarded as above all farmers, and as but little 
inferior^ the Lord of the soil himself: svliite 
on the other hand, the faithful shepberds 
taught their flocks to honour the Lord of tlw 
soil above all, but to honour the farmers fbr 
his sake, and as Ids stewards, and to honovr 
themselves (the shepherds) and obey thor 
word, only so far as they found it agreeable to 
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tbe book of tU law» whicb the Lord of tbe soil 
had written. 

At an early period of the history of the farm, 
these Romish ehepberds had ooatrived to saske 
theiDselres absolote naslers of the sheep j and 
«sed to keep eveu the Csmiers thenselres in 
awe^ They woald not sntTer the sheep so much 
as to look into the book of tbe kw, nor to lis- 
iea to the instmction of any shepherd who was 
not of their own body ; and if ever a poor 
aheep was caaght in tbe fact, they made no 
scrapie to kindle a bonfire, and roast hin aJiye. 
These crnel $uaA tyncaoicai doings were happily 
pnt an end to long before the days of old Farmer 
George, — oC whoee time I am new speaking, and 
the Korojsh shepherds had very little footing 
in his principal estate. Their strong*ho]d was 
a neighbooring farm, which some of Parmer 
Geoiige*s predecessors had acquired, and which 
be attempted to bring under the same system 
of management with the principal estate, from 
which it Was separated by a narrow brook. 
This neighbouring farm which possessed many 
advantages of soil and situation, had for a long 
time be^ conducted by ballifib, whom tbe old 
farmer sent over to keep it ; and who managed 
it pretty much their own way, and that was 
not always the 6es4 way. The bofs were not 
drained^ the lands were generally ill cultivated, 
and the native stock of sheep which were under 
the complete guidance of the Romish shepherds, 
were suffered to feed among the bogs and 
unwholesome pastures^ and in every respect 
were much neglected. There was indeed a 
capital breed of sheep there* the descendants 
of a flock that had gone over in former days 
with their shepherds, from the principal estate ; 
*but the breed not having been encouraged, 
tbey did not increase so rapidly as might have 
been expected, and were much fewer in num- 
ber than the original stock. The shepherds 
from the principal estate ought to have bad an 
eye to the improvement of all the sheep, on 
the neighbouring farm ; bat for a long time, 
tbey left all but their own 6ocks much in the 
condition in which they found them. 

The fire-and-faggot- system of keeping the 
sheep in ignorance of the book of the law having 
been abolished by the formers^ the Romish 
shepherds now managed to do the same thing by 
canning. They could not object altogether to 
the bo3k, because (strange to say) they pre- 
tended to found their autfaority partly. upon it, 
9Bi were continually insisting that the book 
was fsvourable to their system. Instead there- 
fore of crying down tbe book, they took the 
Tery different coarse of crying up the tK>ok 
iu too good for any hul themselves to read — 
cs|MciaUy they inr^ that the book of the kws 
wnritten and sent forth by the Lord of the soil 
was too sacred to be turned into common 
language ; and in short, that it was not safe 
ana proper to read tliese laws in any langui^e, 
except a certain straage tongue, thi^ used 
fonnerly to be spoken at Rome, where their 
— p e r ior has always lived. Well^ as I was 
•ayingf by this trick of having the book of the 



law written in no other but this outlandish 
tdngoe, that the sheep could not understand, 
tliese crafty shepherds managed to keep their 
sheep in ignorance without exposing themselves 
to the charge of altogether disowning tbe 
authority of the t)ook. However, it was easy 
to be seen that whatever reverence they pre- 
tended for the book, there was much in it that 
made against their system, or else they would 
not have taken such pains to keep it back from 
tbe poor sheep. That being the real state of 
the ease, there is no difficulty in understanding 
why these shepherds olijecteil to let their flocks 
read for themselves, and insisted that the book 
was only safe to be read with do-away notes. 
The unknown tongue was like the dark clouds 
of night, which effectually hid the light of truth 
from the eyes of the poor unlearned sheep. 
The do^away notes threw a mist of error over 
the beautiful clearness and simplicity of the 
book. They had the effect of a thick fog, 
coming over bright sunshine, and left the 
bewildered traveller, who might have read as 
he ran at noon day, just light enough to see 
the finger posts which pointed the wrong way. 
But that they might leave nothing undone to 
carry their point, they got their superior at 
Rome to assist them ; and what does he do 
bat sends a herd of roaring da//« to bellow at 
tbe poor sheep, to frighten them from reading 
and following the book of the law. Tlie faith- 
fttl shepherds told tlieir own flocks not to mind 
the roarings, for the bnlls being on the other 
side of the hedge, would do them no more harm 
than friendly honest John Dull on the other 
aide of the brook. The Romish shepherds, on 
the contrary, frightened their sheep almost to 
death, telling them that the bulls would make 
terrible work with them if they presumed to 
read and follow the book. 

Now the farmers naturally favoured the faith- 
ful shepherds from the principal estate, not 
only because they were convinced of the supe- 
rior benefits of their mode of teaching, but 
because they were jealous of that supreme 
honour which the other shepherds rendered to 
their superiors at Rome, and which the farmers 
reasonably thought was dangerous to their own 
power and Interest, and not consistent with 
true loyalty to the Lord of the soil, under 
whom the farmers held the estates. Especially 
Farmer Creorge would have been glad to see 
the whole flocks on the other side of tbe brook 
under the care of faithful shepherds of his own 
choosing. As there was so much difficulty In 
getting the growu-up rams and ewes to follow 
any other than the shepherds they had always 
been accustomed to, ne took up the plan of 
encouraging the lambs of both flocks to run 
about together, hoping that the tender lambkins 
would be easily trained up together. This 
scheme went on very well for a time, especiafly 
as some of the faithful shepherds took up the 
plan very zealously, and the lambs of both 
flocks improved so much that their dams sent 
them of t^eir own accord to be tausht out of 
the book of law, and they gambolled together 



as if the^' had been brothers and sisters. How- 
ever, this happy state of things was of short 
duration ; for the Romish shepherds fearing 
that if this went on, they must either give up 
their influence over their flocks, or withdraw 
their submission from their superior at Rome, 
and change their system altogether, thought it 
necessary to exert their authority, which they 
accordingly did, ordering their sheep by no 
means to let their lambs run in the same sheep- 
walks with the flocks of the faithful shephercbj 
or be taught along with them. This oroer was 
too generally obeyed, through fear of the Romish 
shepherds, though often with reluctance ; for 
the sheep could not but see that their young 
ones had never thriven so well before. The 
lambkins too were grieved to part from their 
play- fellows ; and tliere was a great deal of 
sorrowful bleating and ItaAngon the occasion. 

The Romish shepherds having so far gained 
their ends, and being very angry at the attempt 
to put their flocks under better training, next set 
about stirring up the rams of their flock to dis* 
turb the peace of the farm. This was an old 
device of theirs, and therefore Farmer William 
bad taken the precaution of ordering small 
wooden logs to be fastened about the rams' necks, 
tohinder them from breaking through the fdncea. 
The rams, backed by their shepherds, had made 
many loud complaints to the farmers, of these 
logs, as both disgraceful and cumbersome, and 
pleaded, hard to have them taken off. But the 
farmers all thought it would be unsafe 3 and 
so the rams wore their necklaces till after the 
death of old Farmer George, when his son, the 
fourth of that name, being of an open and unsus- 
pectingdisposition, yielded to the rams' petition, 
and gave them the lonff-wished for emancipatioii 
from the logs, on their making him a solemn 
promise that Ihey would give him no fiirther 
trouble after they were taken off. For a while 
the rams did nothing but caper and toss their 
heads, and vow perpetual friendship with the 
other flock, declanng that tbey would not 
break through the fences, or damage the shep* 
herd's corn for the world. Farmer Geoi^/ to 
whom they had made the promise, being shortly 
afterwards succeeded by Farmer William, ther 
seemed to think the promise was no lonffcr bind* 
ing At nights, when the shepherds firom the 
estate over the brook were asleep with their flocks^ 
the rams broke through their fences, damaged 
the cord, and did all sorts of mischief. The$e 
marauding rams took the nicknames of ff^te* 
boys, — though they were the dirtiest and 
shabbiest of the sheep; and of Peep-c'-day* 
boys, and RockUes, from their night rambles, 
and the roving disorderly life they led, like 
floats among the rocks. In this way the Ro- 
mish shepherds and the rams made the farm 
such a scene of turmoil, that many of the sheep 
from tbe principal estate crossed the brooc 
tmd went over there, that they mijfht live iu 
peace and quietness ; and right glad would the 
Romish shepherds have been if they had al) gone 
over in a body, and their shepherds with them, 
leaving the undivided management of the fuim 
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in their hands. Indeed they and the discon- 1 
tented rams made no secret of their wish to 
get rid of the other shepherds* and actually 
sent over a deputation to the principal estate, 
headed by a turbulent ram, who had bothered 
Farmer ueorge the Fourth to take off the 
logs, and for whose signal aud successful 
services on that occasion, the ram was nick- 
named King Log. That famous teller of 
stories. Old iEsop, informs us that the frogs 
had a king of that name, who came among 
them with a tremendous splash, and frightened 
bis subjects out of their wits. But ever after, 
the lazy log lay at full length on the water, 
so that they soon grew tired of so peaceful a 
monarch. But this ram was a /fre^ranef. He 
now proposed to Farmer William to turn into 
common, the corn fields set apart for the 
maintenance of the shepherds from the prin- 
cipal estate, hoping by that means to starve 
them out $ and he threatened the Farmer with 
a break up of the union of the two farms, which 
he and his ancestors had been labouring for so 
many years to bring to perfection. Thus did' 
KtMg Log shew his gratitude and moderation 
for having the burden taken off his neck. 

From all this it will be seen, tliat Farmer 
William had troi^ble enough from these domestic 
broils, and that even the attacks of the foreign 
enemies whom old Farmer George had beaten 
off, were not more dangerous to the peace and 
prosperity of the farm. But besides, many of 
the dissatisfied sheep on the principal estate 
*oined their discontented brethren on the other 
side of the brook in the hue and cry against the 
shepherds and their com fields. Others went 
astray with the goats that had greatly increased 
on the farm of late years. This proud, ambi- 
tious, and rebellions race of animals spumed 
the controul of shepherds, and delighted to 
browse on poisonous herbage, and to mount the 
highest rocks, instead of humbly and quietly 
grazing among the green pastures in the vallies 
and by the still waters. They led away many 
of the thoughtless^ unwary sheep into the wil- 
derness, through thorns and briers, into stony 
places, Qjceking rest and finding none, and to 
the brink of dangerous precipices that threat- 
ened them with destruction. Some of these 
wanderers were brought back to the fold in a 
sorrowful and wretched plight *, but others, 
more miserable, perished in the wilderness, 
were devoured by wild beasts, or stumbled and 
fell on the dark mountains to rise no more. 
Many of the sheep mis-spent the day of rest in 
idleness, pleasuring, and wantonness, refused 
to listen to the warning voice of the faithful 
shepherds, treated the great Lord of the soil 
with irreverence, and trampled upon his laws. 
These and many other acts of folly and wicked- 
ness were the outward signs and tokens of the 
Mtfra/ distemper with which the sheep were 
diseased, and the troubles which now visited 
the farm were some of the effects of it. For 
their great Lord and Shepherd, in his ever 
watchful providence over them, had so ordered 
it, that sin generally wrought out it^ own pu- 



nishment, and gave the sinner a painful fore- 
taste of the far more dreadful evils, which were 
reserved for the careless and impenitent against 
the day of wrath, and the revelation of bis 
righteous judgment, when He should come to 
judge every one according to his works. 

'Fhe sheep gave but little heed to these warn- 
ings, but mostly busied themselves in blaming 
one another, as being the guilty authors of these 
calamities, without bewailing the sins that made 
them so. Their Great Shepherd, therefore, 
sent a more special warning, in a new and ter- 
rible disease, which had made dreadful havoc 
in other places, carrying off scores of sheep in 
a single day. No such fatal disease had visited 
this prosperous and highly favoured farm, time 
out of mmd, and when it did come there was 
much mercy in the visitation *, for although the 
sheep died in considerable numbers, and no cure 
could be found for the pestilence, it was not by 
any means so deadly as it had been elsewhere. As 
they had no ground for accusing each other of 
having produced this calamity, it might have 
been supposed they would have made the right 
use of it, and regarded it as a solemn warning 
to forsake their evil ways ; but few considered it 
in that light, though many spent much time 
and thought, in various inquiries about the 
origin of the disease, and its cure ; neither of 
which could be discovered. When some of the 
faithfu] of the flock proposed the setting apart 
of a day when they might all humbly acknow* 
ledge that they were heartily sorry for their 
misdoings, and beseech their ffreat and good 
Shepherd to stop the ravages of tneiatal disease, 
the goats and many 6f the discontented sheep 
ridiculed the proposal, and called it humbug, 
cant, and hypocrisy. Their wiAe and becoming 
resolution, however, was cordially approved ana 
encouraged by the faithful shepherds, who 
exhorted their flocks to reject the counsel of 
the scoffers, that called good evil, and evil good. 
They reminded them that there was a wide and 
essential difference between cant and contri- 
tion, between hypocrisy and humiliation ; that 
the same miserable portion was . appointed for 
the hypocrite wolf in sheep's clothing, and the 
rebellious sheep that denied his master. They 
urged them to reflect how they had erred and 
strayed like lost sheep; how they had gone 
from mountain to hill, and forgotten their 
resting place, more ignorantly than the ox that 
knoweth his owner, and the ass, his master's 
crib. Was it not written in the book of the 
law, '' If ye shall despise my statutes or 
if your soul abhor my judgments so that ye 
will not do all my commandments, but that 
ye will break my covenant, I also will do 
this unto you. I will appoint over you terror, 
consumption, and fbe burning ague, that shall 
cause sorrow of eyes, and consume the heart. 
I will also send wild beasts among you, which 
shall rob yon of your children, and make yon 
few in number. And if ve will be not reformed 
by these things, but will walk contrary to me, 
llien I will also walk contrary to you, and will 
punish you yet seven times for your sins. I 



will send tke peeiUemce kmomg ymt, and ye shall 
be delivered into the hand of the isnemy.** 
The faithful shepherds further told them thai 
the terrors of the new disease were as notfaiog 
compared to the old marai plague of their own 
hearts, the only remedy for which was to be 
found in the book of the law, and they tntreated 
them to go and seek it earnestly, lest when the 
chief Shepherd should appear to take to him- 
self his faithful sheep with exceeding joy, any of 
them should be cast oat from his presence with 
the goats and ftdse brethren, into a furnace of 
fire, where shall be wailing and gnashiog of 
teeth. Therefore they ought to humble them- 
selves under his m^hty hand, and He would 
exalt them in doe time. — Here ends the frag- 
ment i and let every wanderer from the fold of 
Christ, the good Shepherd, fo and do likewise, 

Nbhbiciah. 



HYMN FOR TH£ FAST DAY. 



Hark ! to deep repentance calling, 
Tis the solenm volee of Qod ; 

Low before Us footstool falling, 
TremWe at his lifted rod ! 

Have ye heard of thonsaikU dying 
Of tlie fearfal pestilence t 

Will ye not be found relying 
On the Lord as yoor defence f 

Have ye heard the awfbl warning. 
Calling to the sons of men t 

Think ye of the Jadgment morntng. 
Where shall be yoar shelter then f 

Do the bonds of sin enslave you f 
Is the plague your heart within ? 

Yet the Lord has died to save yon 
From the guilt and curse of sin. 

Come ! the house of God invites yon. 
See tlie doors are opened wide ; 

To himself the Lord invites yon, 
He who once was enicifted. 



i^ 



O believe, and, sin forgiven. 

Death or life shall welcome be ; 
Once within the gate of heaven* 

Sorrow ye shall never sep. Pn«inn, 
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THE PRESS. 
" How nhall I apriik thee or Ihv powrr iddrMK, 
. Than GodofoiiTldaUtry, thePrtsit 
B7 tlice THieinn, Klierty, >nil lawn, 
T.xtn their Influence, Bnil HdTanre th«ir ctin«e i 
By t*n iTti flatatt thmn Pharmoh'i hud btftt, 
Difiutd, Mofcc frlk tkt rritifcmlc ^ ktU ; 
Thou foiiniaiu atwhlrb drink ihp fpoi and tiiie; 
-71bb trtT bitbbli»x ip'i'iS «f tadlett /in ; 
Like Eden'i dread prolmlionary tree, 
Koowledgs of |osd and evil comeii from thee." 

The poet boa well compared the press to the 
tree of the koowledge of good RDderil. Id its 
legitimate use it is in instnimeDt of immense 
(Md ; bat in its abase it is an engine of incal- 
culable evil. At the present ^J it is being 
«Hiploye(l for both purpoaev to an nnprece- 
deiited extent. The friends of reli^on are em- 
ploying tbe press very extensively in the cause 
•f trnth and godliness ; and, on the other hand, 
tbe enemies of Christianity and legitimate 
■vthority «n working the press till it even 
f^roans with their peraicions and destractire 
doctrines. 

There is scarcely any solject abont which 
■ greater ootcry has been raised by the Liie- 
ral* of tbe day, than the restraints pnt npon tbe 
freedom of printing. Tbey are angry becanse 
the law does not allow people to print jatt what 
they please, and bow they please. In short, they 
'WMit to hare liberty to poor forth their sediti- 
tMB And infidel opinions over tbe whole sarface 
of Mciety withoot any dieck. Now it happens 
in tUs, as in most cases, that those who most 
xMed restraint are the londest in crying oat 
sigftinst restriction ; and, whilst they are daily 
breaking through all law — and that, perhaps, 
-with impunity — they, at the same time, cry out 
jnost fiercely about tlie insufferable bondage 
^vhich tbey endure. If ever this was exempR- 
fied, sorely it is so in the ease of that infamous 
vreeUy paper, sold at the poison sbops^ to 



which I have before alluded, and which beats 
on its title page this- aadacions seotence as s 
sort of bravado, " Published in defiance of Law, 
to try the power of right against might." This 
detestable compound of slander, invective, sedi- 
tion, and profaneness is still circulated, and at 
a price nlii*^ can hardly be accounted for, ~" 
cept upon tbe supposition that there 
wietcbes in the world who are wlUing to »pmd 
and be spent iu the service of the enemy of all 
righteonsness. 

Every number of this abominable print is 
foil of the grossest perversions. As it is said 
of the Upea TVee, that every living creature 
that comes Dear it dies, every herb and tree 
withers beneath its pestilential inflneDce, aod 
all the country roond it becomes a desert — so 
may it be aaia of tbe mora), or rather demoral- 
izing agency of the Radi co-Infidel Press ge- 
nerally, and especially of this publication, — 
not the most honourable character, not the ouist 
disinterested actions, not the purest motives, 
can ^eld any individuals, however exalted, from 
the slanderous attacks of this pestilential pro- 
daction ; neither can the most sacred and sata- 
tary institutions and appointments escape its 
withering effects. To illustrate this, we need 
gonofhrtherthantlie last number but one, where 
the objects singled out for special attack are — 
first, an act of distinguished benevolence 
shewn by onr gracious Sovereign, in paying 
the debts of a distressed raval officer, and res- 
cuing his family from ruin ; and, secondly, the 
appointment of the general Fast. Now, one 
would have iroa^ned that the former of these 
ibjects would have commanded the approval 
at least, if not the admiration, of every one 
who heard of it TTiat a Sovereign's bonnty 
shonld be extended iu a manner most prompt, 
most unsolicited, and most munificent, to rescue 
a family from mis— that a Sovernga, who was 



himself once a naval officer,- and who knows 
the heart of a smlor, and knows bow to pity 
even the errors of a sailor, should extend his 
benevolence to a snSering seaman, — what act 
of bonnty more worthy of approval, what more 
calculated to draw toward tbe Monarch the ad- 
miring, grateful feelings of bis people. Sorely 
malignity itself must gnaw its poisonons 
tongue and be silent ! But no, as some venom- 
ous insepts are said to snck poison from the 
sweetest dowers, so tliis detestable paper finds 
matter for its malignity to feed upon even in 
this hoDonrable action. " We do not find fault 
itb the act of royal bounty itself," say these 
irtby guides of popular opinion. What, then, 
do tbey find fantt with ? The mottvat ?— could 
any be more disinterested? The ata^iterf 
— could anything be mote generoos and deli- 
cate than to do the act so promptly and so 
privately, that the benofittcKl parties were 
taken by snrprise, could scarcely believe the 
fact of their deliverance, and remained for a 
while ignorant of the quarter from whence the 
Bnc«our came t 

While preparations were going on for the 
removal of the goods (under a legal process), 
the lady of the distressed officer was astounded 
by the intelligence that the demands were sa- 
tisfied, and was convinced of the fact by seeing 
tbe officers retire, but still ignorant how it had 
been accomplished, or who was her generoos 
benefactor that had saved her from immediate . 
That benefactor, it has been already 
intimated, was oar gracious Sovereign ) and 
this liberal paper doesn't find fault with tbe 
fact 1 What then does it find fault with ? Why, 
forsooth, that seeing onr Sovereign couki thna 
munificently relieve one case of distress, A« 
dott not rvlieve mii ea»e* af SmItmi I " We are 
now (says tbe audacious reviler) less able thna 
before to exooee b» apathy toward the nyriMtt 
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of poor olijocU wboM neceMitics are a thoa- 
•and times more urgent/' &c. Only conceive 
of distreas a ikmu^nd timet more urgent than 
bemg turned out of doore bjf bum-SaiilfM to 
wander kounless and pennyies* ; and we are 
to nnderBtand that there are myriads of those 
thoosand times worse cases ! — and when the 
mind is wrought into a paroxysm of horror at 
sach aecumnlated miseries and wrongs, then 
the whole weight of the indignation of the in- 
censed public IS to be launched upon the head 
of our ooeereign, because he has committed the 
unpardonable sin of relieving one case of dis- 
tress without relieving all ! ! Preposterous 
malignity ! — Out upon k ! It would be tedious 
to follow the weaSc but pernicions driveller 
in his senseless tfrade-^snffice it that he desig- 
nates this act of bounty by the expressive term 
** humbug/' that convenient substitute for 
sense and argument, which it is the fashion of 
the seditious and infidel party to employ to stop 
a gap in their eloquence, or snpply a link in 
their ratiocinations. Well, next we are treated 
nHth a glance at ** the enarmUiat which the ra^ 
pacify of the Church is inflicting upon the poor 
If i$h peasantry t f^^d which his Majesty lends 
the aJtd of his biood- hounds to promote.'* " Alas !*' 
exclaims the writer, *' this' ts another of the 
evils of property f* 
Kna is it indeed true that such a medley of 



folly, absurdity, impiety, and treason is being 
weekly, daily, hourly disseminated amongst our 
people } Who then can wonder at the condi- 
tion to which society is reduced ? — who can 
wonder that " all the foundations are out of 
Course >*' If the sacred robes of Majesty itself 
are thus to be defiled by the foul aspersions 
of reckless slanderers, — if the best and most 
generous of our Sovereign's actions are to be not 
only disparaged, but even turned into crimes by 
the diabolical sophistry of these seditious in- 
cendiaries ; and if the civil or military forces 
employed to keep the peace, or to enforce obe- 
dience to the laws, are to be denounced as the 
King's blood' hounds ! — I sny, if such be the 
mental food with which the labouring classes 
are to be fed, then it requires not the gift of 
prophecy to anticipate what must be the speedy 
issue of such a state of things. And can the 
loyal, the good, the wise, the lovers of order and 
right rule, tamely look on whilst such atrocities 
are perpetrated, and not lift a ?oice or move a 
hand to check them ? Shall the children of 
darkness, the emissaries of sedition and iufi* 
delity, labour and spend in their base, detest* 
able cause, and shall no efforts be employed, 
no sacrifices made by the children of light, the 
friends of truth, of order, and of religion, to 
supply an antidote to this moral pestilence ? 
iGod forbid ! I had designed to have adverted 
to the wretched sophistry by which the Editor 
of this Pandemonium Magassine* labours to turn 
the National Fast into ridicule, but I forbear 
to give any additional currency to his impious 
ravings — the ignorance and absurdity of which 
can only be exceeded by their wickedness. 
But, alas ! there is nothing too weak or too 
wicked to be swallowed by those whose literary 
* Or «M or hit cmnpcen ;— tte aitl^ltB, It jmibi, U borrowed. 



THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 

palates are accustomed to the high-spiced poli- 
tico-infidel ragouts which our Anglo-French 
cooks are perfietually dishing up ! 

COMMON SBNSB. 

My honoured father put forth an excellent 
tract under this title, and I doubt if ever any 
roan knew better what common sense means 
than he did : so without further preface I will 
proceed to give you his sentiments, only leaving 
out some parts which relate to the then ex- 
pected invasion by the French, a danger which 
thank God we have now no cause to expect i if 
we had, may be we shouldn't quarrel so much 
among ourselves. But let us hear what Old 
Job Nott says, and may God pot it into the 
hearts of us all to give heed to it. 
Friends and NKionnouns. 

The times thicken upon us. The dark clouds 
gather, and the storm that has so long hung 
over us appears ready to burst. What is to be 
the end none can tell. 

Ab I fear many amongst ns have no proper 
idea of the danger that stands at our doon, 
and as some may have conceived wrong designs, 
( wish to speak a few plain truths m a plain 
way, appealing to ever^ man's, common t^ense 
for the justness of what is said. 

I solemnly declare to you all, that this is 
not done with any kind of partv S{urit« bat 
from a sincere desire ibr your good* 

Depend npon it the day that should pull 
down the higher classes would be a wretched 
day indeed for the lower ones. Providence 
has so linked all ranks together, as it were in 
one chain, for wise and good ends, that who- 
soever breaks that sacred chain, brings down 
certain misery on his own head. 

Let common sense speak. How can trade 
be carried on, if there are not merchants of 
large property to execute large orders, and 
give long credit to foreign parts, or factors; to 
carry our patterns, and sell our goods to the 
most, distant parts of this kingoom } How 
would manufactories be kept np ; and your 
buttons, buckles, steel toys, and that almost 
endless variety of fancy artides, for which your 
respective towns are so highly famed through- 
out the world, and which give employment to 
so many ingenious airtists and mechanics, be 
disposed of, were there not people of property 
to purchase them ? And as to the very people 
who live in luxury, though often to their own 
hurt in a moral view, do they not help to keep 
up our trade ? Their money is not lost. Does 
it not go for these and various, other articles 
of trade, in different parts of the country ; and 
come back to the public stock, with the means 
of comfort and support to thousands and tens 
of thousands ? 

But if there should be a levelling, and the 
lower classes help to destroy the higher, let any 
man of common sense jndge of the consequence. 
The scene itself could last l^ut a short time, but 
the effects would last beyond all calculation. 
If all the men of property are stripped of it 
what is to set the springs of trade in motion ? 
The fields will, not yi^d corn of themselves ; 



vice, the furnace, the forge, and the ptonsfa, 
are forsaken, and all lalwar is at a stand— 
What then must follow, but fiimine and vni- 
versal beggary ! It will be but a poor oonfort 
to a man starring with hunger to think that he 
has made others as miserable as himself. 

But are not there some ainong us, who yalne 
the sabbath day as well as the marhet day? 
And will it be nothing to you to oome under 
the power of the people, who have aboKsbed 
the sabbath in their own land*, and thus defied 
heaven itself? It is a true observation, that 
we know the value of our blessings best when 
they are gone. God grant that you may never 
hpive to learn the value of what you now enjoy, 
by th%t scourge described in the bible, *' A 
famine not of bread, qor of water, but of hear- 
ing the word of thel^ird T* 

Ah 1 were the change once made, we should 
look back with envy on oar present state, with 
all our complaints and mnrmnrii^. We are, 
taking all together, better off than perhaps any 
nation on the earth j and what are our deserts, 

Xh^X we sbold ?$pect perfect ha|t{ti9.e9^.wVde 
we are imperfect creatures ? 

To conclude : — ^My advice is, be united-* 
be firm— be peaceable. Let all in their sta- 
tions promote the peace and qaiai^f Mieir 
neighbourhoods I coasiderinsf that the surest 
defence to themselves is, to defend the govern- 
ment which providence has appointed over 
them. And, amidst all difficulties reineupkber, 
that whatever causes are given, msukmai sut 
are the irue cause of national judgments. Let 
each then humble himself for his own sins, aad 
those of the nation. And oh ! if onr hearts 
and hands are thus united, I trust God viU be 
with us— He, and He only, can defeat tiM de- 
signs of our enemies, and change their hearts, 
aqd give us to see that happy peace eo ear- 
desired by every true friend to his country and 
mankind. 

VILLAGE CHAT. 

DiAtoooB ll.-^Bftwsem Jmek JlsteU, 41^ Umeltemlth^ 
tmd. Tttm iMj the wuism. 

Jack, Why Tom, yon ran off in a ^«fzv 
t'other day, and dida*t stop to. hear what X had 
to say. 

Tom. Aye, I was obliged to go %q. voik 
jost then, or Uie foreman would have A^ ri t f^ 
me a quarter : besides I didn't much liJte thy 
talk Jack, I don't think thou knowest what 
true liberty is.--[ say we shall never be biippy 
Gil we do as the French have done. 

Jach, The French and we cooteiMiia^ te 
liberty, Tom, is just as if thon and 1 moie Co 
pretend to run a race } thou to set oiUi lra« 
the starting post, when I am in alneady ; vky 
we've got it man ; we've no race to nii^$ 
there already. Our, constitution is a^ 
like what the French one was, than a nuw of 
our Taunton beer /is like a platter ofSw 
soup-maigre. 

Tom. Well, still as the old sayiQn ia^-| 
should like to do as they d# in Fnmo^ 

* It has already been' stated 4hat this waa writta 

at. a tims when the Preqeh wm'o tbreatoniBc as 

. invade 1^9. Butitis wellkaown thi^tapKQpaaal-a«s 

nor will money rain down # if the lathe and the h^en recently brought into the Frjeimch hmae ^ 

' parliament to abolish the Sabbath ! ^^ 
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Jmehn What sboaldst Kke to be nurdered 
with aa little cefewooy as Hackaboat, the 
butcher knocks <lewii a <ba]f ! Then for -every 
little bit of tiff, a man gets tA of his wife. 
And as to liberty of cim»c\ence^ which they 
brag so mnch abont» why they have driven 
away their pataoos, (aye, and nurdered many 
of *em) liecanse they would not swear as they 
would have them. And then they talk of 
liberty of the press ! why* Tom, omy toother 
day they bwig*d a man for printing a book' 
against this pretty government of theirs. 

Tom, But yon said yourself it was sad 
times in France, before they palled down the 
old government. 

Jack, Well, and suppose the French were 
as nuich in the right as 1 know them to be in 
the wroDff; what does that argue Uxt U9? Be- 
cause neighbour Furrow t'other day pulled 
down a crazy, old barn, is that a re^ison wEy 
*I must, set fire to my tight cottage \ 

Tom. I don t see why one man is to ride in 
his coach and six, while another meads the 
highway fbr him. 

Jack. I dloa*t see why the man in the coach 
is to drive over the man on foot, or hurt a hair 
of his head« And as to our great folks, that 
you levellers have suc^ a spite against i I don't 
pretend to say they are a bit better than they 
shottbl be; but that*s no affair of mine; 
let them look to that; they'll answer for 
that in another place. To be sure, I wish 
they'd set ns a better example about going 
to church, and those things ; but still hoarti- 
ing9 not the sin of the age ; they don*t lock 
up their monhy — away it goes, and every 
body's the better for it. They do spend too 
much, to be sore, ia feastings and fandangoes, 
and if I was a pafson I'd go to work with *em 
in another kind of a way ; but as I am only a 
poor tradesman, why *tis but bringing more 
grist to my mill. It all comes among the peo- 
ple — ^their conches and their furnitisre, and 
their buildings, and their planting, employ a 
power of trades-people and labourers. Now 
in this village ; what should we do without the 
castle ? Tho' my lady is too. rantipolish, and 
Hies about all summer to hot water and cold 
water, and fresh water and. salt virater, when 
she ought to stay at home with Sir John i yet 
when she does come down, she brings such a 
deal of gentry that I hav« more horses than I 
can shoe, and my wife more linen than she can 
wash. Then all opr grown children are ser- 
vants in the family, and rare ,wa^es they have 
got. Our little boys, get something every day 
y weeding their gardens, and the girls learn 
to sew and knit at Sir John's expense ; who 
sends them all to school of a Sunday. 

Tom, Aye, but there's not Sir Johns in 
every village. 

Jack. The roore*s the pity. But there's 
other help. *Twas but last year you broke 
your leg, and was nine weeks in the Bristol 
Firmary, where yon were taken as much care 
of as a lord, and your family was maintained 
all the while by the parisli* No poor-rates in 
France, Tom ; and here there's a matter of two 



million and a half paid for them« if 'twas but a 
little better managed. 

Tom, Two million and a half ? 

Jack, Aye, indeed. Not translated into 
ten-pences, as your French millions are, but 
twenty good shillings to the pound. But, when 
this levelling comes about, there will l)e no 
'lirroaries, no hospitals, no charity-schools, no 
Sunday-schools, where so many hundred thou- 
sand poor souls learn to read the word of God 
for nothing. For who Is to pay for them ? 
equality can't afford it; and those that may 
be willing won't be able. 

Tom, But we shall be one as good as ano- 
ther, for all that. 

Jack. Aye, and bad will be the best. But 
we must work as we do now, and with this 
difference, that no one will be able to pay us. 
Tom ! Tve got the use of my limhe, of my 
liberty, of the laws, and of my bible. The two 
first i take to be my natural rights ; the two 
last my civil and religiou» ; these, I take it, 
are the true rights of nsaa, and all the rest is 
nothing but nonsense, and madness, and wick- 
edness. My cottage is my castle ; I sit down 
I in it at night in peace and thankfolness* and 
" no man maketh me afraid.*' Instead of in- 
dulging discontent, because another is richer 
than 1 in this world, (for envy is at the bottom 
of your equality works,) I read my bible, go to 
churchy and think of ^ treasure in heaven. 

Tom. Aye; but the French have g^t it 
in thu world. 

Jack, 'Tis all a Ke, Tom. Sir John's but- 
ler says his master gets letters which »«y 'tis 
all a lie. 'Tis i^U murder, and nakedness, and 
hunger ; many of the poor soldiers fight with- 
out victuals, and mi^reh wiliioiit dothee. These 
are your democrats ! Tom. 

Tom. Wliat tben^ do§t think all the men on 
our side wicked ? 

Jack. No — not sa neither-— they've made 
fools of the most of you, as I believe. I judge 
no man, Tom ; I hate no man. Even repub- 
licans and levellers^ I hope, will always enjoy 
the protection of our laws ; though I hope they 
will never be our hm-makeri. There's many 
true dissenters, and there's hollow churchmen ; 
and a good man is a good man, whether his 
church has got a steeple to it or not. The new* 
fashioned way of proving one's religion is to 
kate somebody. Now tho' some folks pretend 
that a man's hating a Papist, or a Presbjfteriaa, 
proves him to be a good Ckurckman, it don't 
prove him to be a good CkrUtitm, Tom. As 
much as I hate republican works, I'd scorn to 
iive in a country where there was not liberty of 
conscience; and where every man might not 
worship God his own way. Now tkat they 
had not in France : the Bible was shut np in 
an unknown heathenish tongue. While here, 
thou and I can make as free use of our's as a 
bishop ; can no more be sent to prison unjustly 
than a judge ; and are as rnoch taken oane of 
by the laws as the parliament man who makes 
them. 

Tom. . What then dost then take Fi«nch 
liberty to be. 
Jack, To murder more men in one night. 



than ever their poor king did in his whole life* 
Tom* And what dost then take a DcMSocrai 
to be? 

Jaok. One who likes to be governed by a 
thousand tyrants, and yet can't ^ar a kiiy. 

Tom. What is Equality ? 

Jack, For every man to pull down ev^ry 
one that is alnive him, till they're aU aa low 
as the lowest. 

Tom, What is ike new rigku i^mtm? 

Jack. Battle, murder, and sudden death* 

Tom, What is it to be an euligktemed people ? 

Jack. To put out the light of the gospel* 
confound right and wrong, and grope aboat in 
pitch darkness. 

Tom, What is Pkiloiopky, that Tim Stao4ish 
talks so mnch about ? 

Jack. To believe that there's neither God^ 
nor devil, nor heaven, nor hell. — To dig «p a 
wicked old fellow's* rotten bones, whose books. 
Sir John says, have been the ruin of thousaodt ; 
and to set his %nre np in a church and wor*- 
ship him* 

Tom, And what mean the other hard, words 
that Tim talks about — or^auizatioM undfimc-- 
tione, and civismp and iMcivum^ and equalisfatiom, 
and imviolakility, and imprescriptikif ? 

Jack, Nonsense, gibberish, downright bo* 
cns-pocns. I know 'tis not English ; Sir John 
says 'tis not Latin > and his valet-<k-«Aaiii 
says 'tia not French neither* 

Tom,. And yet Tim says he shall never be 
happy till all these fine things ajre brought over 
to England. 

Jack, What into this Christian country, 
Tom } Why dost know they have no eabhdiLk? 
Their mob parliaitfent meets of a Sunday to do 
their wkhed work, as naturally as we do to 
go to church* They have renounced God's 
word and God's dav, and they don't even date 
in tho year of our Lord* Why dost turn pale 
maa ? And the rogues are always making such 
a noise, Tom, in \S» midst of their Parliament 
house, that their speaker rings a bell, like oar 
penny postman, becaose he can't keep them ia 
order. 

Towu^ And dost thou think our " rights of 
maa" will lead to all this wickedness ? 

Jaok. As sure as eggs^are eggs. 

Tom. I begin to think we're bettor off aa 
we are* 

Jackk I'm sare on't. This is only a scheme 
to make us go back jn every thing. 

Thm* I begin to think I'm not so very un- 
happy as I had got to fancy ; but Standishsays 
if we had a good government there'd be no want 
of any thing. 

Jack. He is like many others, yfho take 
the king's money and betray him. Tho* I'm 
no scholar, I know that a good government is 
a good thing. But don't go to make me be- 
lieve that any government can make a bad man 
good, or a discontonted man happy. — What 
art musing upon man ? 

Tom. 
say at sizes : — iiem i lo cut every 
throat who does not think as I do» or hang him 



Let me sum up the evidence, as they 
'sizes : — Hem ! To cut every man's 



Voltaire. 
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«p lit a lamp-poftt ! — Pretend liberty of von- 
science^ ahd then banish the parsons only for 
being conscientious !— Cry out liberty of the 
pi^s, and hang np the first mati who writes his 
mind ! — Lose our poor laws ! — Lose one's wife 
perhaps npon every little tiff! — March with- 
out clothes, and fight without victuals ! — No 
trade ! — 'So bible ! — No sabbath nor day of 
rest ! — ^No safety, no comfort^ no peace in this 
world — and no world to come ! — Jack, I never 
knew thee tell a lie in my life. 

Jack. Nor would I now, not even against 
the French. 

Tbm. And thon art very sure we are not 
rained? 

Jack, ril tell the how we * are mined. We 
have a king so loving, that he would not hurt 
the people if be could ; and so kept in, that he 
coaM not hurt the people if he would. We 
have as much liberty as can make us happy. 
We have the best laws in the world, if they 
were more strictly enforced ; and the best re- 
ligion in the world, if it was but better follow- 
ed. While Old England is safe. Ml glory in 
her and pray for her, and when she is in dan- 
ger, ril fight for her and die for her. 

Tom. And so will I too. Jack, that's what I 
will, fihgs./ 

" O the roast bee/o/Oid England T 

Jack. Thott art an honest fellow, Tom. 

Tom. This is Rose and Crown night, and 
Tim Standith is now at his mischief | bat we'll 
go and put an end to that fellow's work. 

Jack. Come along. 

Tom. No ; first i 11 stay to burn my hook, 
and then I'll go and make a bonfire an d 

Jack, Hold, Tom. There is but one thing 
worse than a bitter enemy, and that is an im- 
pradent friend. If thon won'dst shew thy love 
to thy King and country, let's have no drinking, 
BO not, no bonfires, but put in practice this 
tett, which our parson preached on last Sun* 
day, " Study to be quiet, work with your own 
hands, and mind your own business." 

Tom. And sol will Jack. Come on. 



[Tbe'dialogues between Jack Anvil and Tom 
Hod are reprinted from a tract published in 
1793 J which was sent to Job Nott by an 
anofnyoions friend. Perhaps it may t>e wrong 
in Job to throw out any conjectures about the 
•rigin bf this tract — but he confesses that on 
perusing it and observing the date, be was re- 
minded of the following notice which appears 
in Old Job Nott's book 5— 

'* Afiif Hannah More appears to be another instm- 
nient in the hand of Hrovid«uce to bi»nefit mankind, 
and I hope iibe will go on in her labonr for the pah- 
He ffood.*' 

Now every one knows that the hope ex* 
pressed by my honored father has been fully 
realiied; that the distinguished individual al- 
luded to did go on labouring for the public good, 
and never ceased to do so till her hand was too 
feeble to grasp the pen. Would that she were 
now able to stand forth as formerly in snpport 
of the cause of religion and social order : then 
there would be no need of Job's addling his 
brains, and wearing out his old dull goose- 
quill in the service. However, though we can- 
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not come up to the standard of former cham- 
pions in the cause of truth, it becomes us to do 
what we can, where we cannot do what we 
would. J. N.] 

KING BRAMBLE, 

A FAnABLB.* 

With a Comment 6y Poet Woodk$. 



Klnt^ chonen by the people's voice 

Are counted God's peculiar choice! 

For this the seniiment unlocks 

** Vox popiili est Dei vox ;*' 

Whidi means (if meaning It have any) 

Ood wills the same Ihinp^ a^^ ** the many/' 

And whom the people have appointed 

Most be esteemed us God'i anointed; 

A sentiment which men pnrsuiiif; 

Have often wroiif(ht their own nndoing 1 

Jnst like the discontented Prog 

Who, weary of the rare of Lspr, . 

Piiffinc, and swelling like an Ox, 

Thonght Froggy*M croak wis *' Dei vox.' 

When, what God sent to him refusing. 

He for himself ronst needs go cbnsing ; 

Thinking by change some good to gain. 

He fleshed the clutches of Kuu^ Crane/ 

'Tis nothing new nor veil'd in myst'ry, 

But blason*d on the page of hist'ry. 

How thonghtless men, and discontented, 

Tlieir course too late have lore repented s 

For going about, poor silly elves. 

Cutting and carving for themselves ; 

To great sacacity pretending, 

Thev roar the state thay would he mendlngp 

And bv tlieir pride provoke their Ood 

To make their very choice their rod I 

Thua active movera of sedition 

Often effect their own perdition ; 

For whilst the good men of the land 

Their dangerous overtures witlistand, 

The demagogne ia nothing shy. 

But left thorn wH Mm op en high ; 

And when he's up of oonrse he rides 'em 

With whip and spur — and woe betides 'em. 

'Twas even so in Jotham's age, 

As witnesieth the sacred page. 

Tub TRBBa once, moved by discontent^ 
On better government intent. 
The state assigned to them refusing. 
They for themselves must needs be cbnsing ; 
Anil when the prudent, wise and good» 
The dangerous dignity withstood. 
Urged on by popular delusion, 
Thtif chose but to their own confusion ! 
I now proceed to set before ye 
Tlie whole affair — ^from sacred story. 
Once on a time the trees, 'tis said, 
Agreed to chnse a sovereign head ; 
The Olive Tree they first invite 
To hold this delegated right. 
*' Nay (said the Olive) 'twill not snit 
For me to cease from bearing fruit. 
Whereby to Ood I honor bring, 
And take the office of a King ; 
Thanks for your kindness, courteous trees, 
But pray excuse me if vou please.** 
' Their proffer by the Olive sllghtef*. 
The Ftg Tree was the next invited ; 
With courtly phrase and homage neat 
They lay the sceptre at his feet. 
Tlie Fig Tree thanked the deputation, 
But waved so dignified a station ; 
His present state, although retired. 
Presented alt that he desired ; 
Swettneu and uae bis high renown. 
He envied not the bauble crown I 
The trees, surprised, and somewhat Text, 
Betook them to the Grape Vine next, 
Sorry they had not come before ; 
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Hoped no offence npon that score ; 

Protested that to seek were vain 

Fur one more suitable to retgUf 

And beaged him to ascend the throne. 

And make his sovereign pleasure knowo. 

*• Nay, Genilemen, (replied tbe Vine,) 

1 glory in my generous wine. 

Which, in its moderate lawful uses, 

Mu»t signal l>enefit produces, 

A healing balm to sooth the smart — 

A Cordial to the aching heart : 

Whilst man its cheering virtue knows, 

To God in grateful streams it flows. 

Poured forth in type, a crimson flood. 

The emblem of atoning blood!" 

Tired with their long and fruitless ramble. 

The Trees at length address the BramUe^ 

The artful tree at first affected 

Disdain at having been neglected. 

To think they should have overlooked 

His claims — 'twas scarcely to be brooked f 

Yet^^tbeugh the slight he still must feel. 

He'd wave it for the public weal \ 

^* Come, (said tlie Brier,) who's afraid? 

Only take refuge 'neath my shade. 

Yield to mjr power, without reserve. 

And ne'er from -youf allegiance swerve ; 

Bnt if you from your daty Uim, 

That moment, mark ye f yon ekaU ham ; 

Yes, not tbe Cedar's lofty station 

Shall have him from my indignation. 

1*11 rule you with an iron red, . 

And make you tremble at my nod I" 

The hapless trees, o'erwhelmed with terror 

Too late perceiv'd their fatal error. * 

In vain, with cares and sorrows fraught. 

Peace 'neath a Bramble's shade they toa^rt. 

The flowers upon his chaplet borne 

Did but conceal the prieking thorn ! 

His fruit— s{ill further to provoke 'en. 

Was good for nothing but to choke 'em. 

Too late they rue the fatal hour 

When first they own'd a Bramble's power ! 

Ask you to whom tbe ule applies t 
Learn, then, its moral, and be wise. 
Whilst real merit back retires, 
Noir to higli power and state aspires : 
Content, like Olive, Fig, and Vine, 
By usefulness alone to shine. 
Nor leave a station, calm and quiet. 
To gratify the sons of rioU 
There are who, like the upstart Bramble 
For power and domination acnunble, * 
Who say to those of lowly grade, 
'* Come sit secure beneath our shade." 
Fair the profession, bnt they find 
The prickly thorn is bid behind ! 
The fruit, too, should tliey pluck in haste, 
'Twill disappoint their eager taste ; 
And, in tbe hour of greatest need, 
They'll find that bnt on husks they feed 

Fit only to be thrown to hogs ' 

The promisee of demagogues ! 
May Ood preserve our favoured isle 
From those whose trade is to h^gnile • 
And ever be our nation's leaders. 
A genuine race 0/ noble Cedars ! 
Let hut the Bramble reign — anon 
We lose ** the pride of Lebanon !" 
Let bnt the Brier assume the sway, 
And sorely shall we rue the day. 
Oh never be our land so bad, 
That honest nilers can't be had ! 
When Bramble Demagogues bear sway 
Then may we sigh— looe worth the dap !^ 
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THE SIGNS OP THE TIMES 
Are for the most part very gloomy ; bnt there 
are & few streaks of light in the dark cloud. 
So don't let ns despnir. One of the worst 
signs is, that whilst bad men are in high fea- 
ther and encouraging one another 'in their 
wickedness, good men are chopfallcn and slink 
into comers ; Oh ! I hate to see men turn tail 
upon an honest canse, and give up all for lost, 
merely becanxe tie enemies of truth and god- 
liness talk big ; when if they wonld but be 
sealons for their God, one man ihould cAaie a 
thousand of surk Infidfl leoffert. 'Twas very 
different in my honoured father's time. There 
were giant« in those days ; and they used to 
hnnt down the vile snakes and reptiles of se- 
dition and blaaphcmr, and rnn 'em through 
with the Pilchfork of Truth ; and then hold 
>m np writhing and twisting to the derision 
ftod contempt of all the world ! 

An8 not only were there great and good 
men who stood forward manfully in defence 
of the canse of religion and social order, bnt 
the people were most of them on the same side ; 
and took part with the fri^ds of troth, and 
belped to hnnt down infidelity. It was said in 
my first number, that the times we live in are 
Tery much like the times in which my hononred 
father lived and laboured ; and so they are in 
many respects : as for example, there had been 
a revolution in France, and tjie people there 
bad iipset religion and abolished the Sabbath, 
and turned the whole state topsy-tnrvy, and 
tbey were trying all they conld to put our 
people up to the same rigs, and sent their cmia- 
saries over here to endeavour to set the Eng' 
lish people together by the ears ; and then 
as now, there were some Englishmen wicked 
enough to second their designs, especially that 
poor wretched fellow Tom Paine (whose mi- 
serable end was related In a former ngmber. 



No. XIIF.) did all be could to bring in the 
same notions amongst us as the French had 
got ; and wrote a book to try to prove that tli 
liible isn't true, and andtlier book to try to 
make people think that 'twas a very bad thing 
to be governed by a king, and that tliey 
would be happy till the people were made the 
rulers.* Welt this was* very tempting scheme, 
and Tommy was no bad hand at the game, I 
assure ye — a mnch shrewder fellow than some 
that are gulling the poor ignorant people in 
the present day. But our fathers were 
UEN, and wouldn't be bamboozled outof theif 
senses. I well recollect tlie burst of indigna- 
tion which was produced by the publication 
of Tom Paine's infidel writings.. 1 verily be- 
lieve the people would have torn him in pieces, 
if they could have got hold of him^ but he very 
prudently hopped the twig, and got over to 
France. 

However, tfaongh the wretched man himself 
thus escaped the eOects of the people's indig. 
nation, they managed to show their detesta- 
tion of his principle*, in a manner tvhich con- 
vinced him that in attempting to lead John 
Bull into the mazes of jacobinism, he had got 
the wrong pig by the ear. What d'ye think 
they did f Why history tells us, "All over 
England he was carried about in effigy with a 
pair of stays under his arm -, and the popolace 
amused themselves not a little with ridiculing 
mpodent attempts of a staymakerf to 
overturn their government." Now I most tell 
you that I very well recollect this. I saw it 
done myself. I'll tell you how they did it in 
the toivn where I happened to witness it. 

First, some gentlemen got a wooden figure 

made \o represent Tom Paine, then they 

* We tried thiifbrm nfKovernmenl far fo or three 

dayiiaDdDigbta here last October,— How did fsllkait) 

f Falne was bred a Stay-msko-. 



dressed him up ; one gave him a coat, >nd 
waistcoat, anotlier a pair of breeches, another 
a hat, &c. &c. : then the ladies helped to fit him 
out ; one made him a shirt, another a neck- 
L-loth, another a tri-colonr cockade to put in bis 
hat. Well, when all was ready, and the day 
appointed came ; all the town came tt^ther 
to sec Tom carried to the place of execetiOD, 
Having dressed him out in his fine suit of 
clothes with his cockade in his hat, they put 
him into a cart silting np, silpported by Jack 
Ketch, and carrying in his hand his own ia> 
fidel book called' • TheAgt of Reason.'—WM. 
having sealed him in the cart, they drore him 
slowly toward the public market place, amidst 
ihe groans and hooting? of the populace. When 
they got to the place of execution, there was a 
great high gallows erected, and the cart being 
hauled under tbc gallows, Jarh Ketch did liis 
office. The noose was fastened to Tom's neck, 
and up he was hoisted amidst a general yell of 
execration. After making him kick about a 
while, tljey let him hang, and kiodlcd a great 
fire at the foot of the gallows, which bnmed till 
the gallows being burned ofTat bottom fell, and 
Tom fell .ilso into the firb, the people renewing 
their shouts and hootings, and taking p^ins to 
keep the fire up till every bit of Tom was con-^ 
sumed, and then they kicked the nslies to the 
four winds. The wicked book had previously 
been committed to the fiames by the hangman, 
lliese are the general particulars of what I 
itnessed of the burning of Tom Paine in el^y, 
which the people did to shew how they thought 
the man himself deserved to be treated, and Uiig 
sort of representation was acted over in almost 
every town of any note in England. I don't 
say that 'twas the most christian -like way of 
shewing their detestation of bis character and 
writings, because christians should rather roonro 
over such characters and pray for thsm, than (t« 
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mny thing like wreaking vengeance on 'em ; 
nevertheless, it had a very good effect, for it 
shewed to the infidel and Jacobinical party, both\ 
here and in France, that Englishmen were uni- 
ted, and would not give up their bibles nor their 
Constitution. Now, to come back to what I 
Bet out with, there is this great and grieVoos 
difference between the present times and those 
of my honoured father, that whereas the people 
then were for the most part very angry against 
the Infidels, so that the Infidels could have 
made no hand at all of it, hadn't it been for the 
French emissaries that heartened them up and 
supported ^em is their wicked designs j now, 
on the contrary, the people are taking the side 
of the Infidels. Mind, I doo*t say that they 
mean to take the side of Infidelity — but they 
support infidel men, and let infidel men rule 
them ; and take their political notions from men 
who don't believe the bible. 

Let me reason with you, my honoured readers 
of the operative class. Mind I'm not going to 
say one word about politics, which side is right 
or which side is wrong : — I've nothing to do 
with that ; but be assured of this, that man 
cant be afitpereom to direct your minds on any 
subject who doesnt believe the bible. Let the 
man's political principles be what they will, 
Reformer or Conservative — ^Tory, Whig, or 
Radical, if he doesn't believe the bible he isn't 
to be trusted. Why it stands by reason that 
such a man cannot possibly be a fit man to 
judge of the government of a christian nation. 
A christian nation must have christian laws ; 
but how can a man that disbelieves the bible 
form any fair opinion of what agrees with 
Christianity, or what does not. — He* doesn't 
care, a rush about religion — he calls it all 
'' humbug." Well then, if you really wish the 
christian religion to be kept up, 'tis madness 
ti> be guided by those who despise Christianity 
and are bent on pulling it down. Therefore 
let me beg of you, if you must have spouting 
clubs and the like — though you had a great 
deal better mind your own business, and leave 
the politicians to _mind their*S \ but if you 
must have spouting clubs, why let me beg 
of you to make this a^ rule, that no man shall 
be a member, and especially that no man shall 
be a speaker, and above all that no man shall 
be a chairman in such clubs, who does not 
believe in the bible as the word of God^ and 
aa that by which our actions are to be governed. 
I think this is no unreasonable proposition to 
make \ and I'm sure that if 'twere acted upon, 
I mean, if no man were suffered to lead the 
debates, or to preside in a political club, but 
thoee that believe the bible, 'twould make a 
very favourable alteration presently in the state 
of things. — Again I say tis most reasonable ;. 
for what have infidels and pagans got to do. 
with talking politics to christian people ? Let 'em 
go and attend the Palaver meetings in King 
Bobo*s land if they please, and attend the levees 
of Queen Nicumbo ; but don't let 'em insult a 
christian people, with their heathenish trash. 

I've now told you one principal reason why 
I think the present times worse than those in 



which my honoured father lived ; namely, 
because the people then were mostly on the 
side of religion and order, and against the 
infidels ; but now they side too math with the 
infidels. I verily believe that if Tom Paine 
were alive now, instead of being burned in 
effigy, he would be made chairman of one of 
the political chibs, and be looked up to as an 
oracle. 

But as I said at the beginning, thougk there 
is a dark cloud o\xr us, yet thank God there 
are a few bright streaks of light. That our 
king should have called upon the nation to 
humble itself before God, and that the season 
was so revereutly, and I may say devoutly ob- 
served by the great mass <rf the people, not- 
withstanding the efforts made by the infidel 
party to turn it into ridicule and contempt) 
these are the brightest of these bright streaks, 
and may be hailed, I trust, as the first glimmer- 
ings of the dawn of a happier day for £ngland. 
God grant it may be so ! 

BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.* 



I have been desirous to give you a few re- 
marks on several subjects, which I hope may 
be useful at this time, and some of them at all 
times. You will find that I speak in plain 
terms, and indeed a man must speak plainly 
that means to do good. My design is neither 
to flatter one, nor offend another, but, as far 
as lies in my power, to profit all. And why 
should an honest man be afraid of speaking 
truth and reason, in order to serve his country r 
Come then, call up common sense and judgment, 
and give a candid hearing. If but one point 
be set right, your labour and mine will not be 
lost } and if we find the road to peace and 
safety at last, better late than never. 

l.have before said^ there were many things 
I would be glad to see reformed ; — and I can 
say, that were our public dangers over, I would 
be as ready to give my voice for every change 
that can be made for public good, and that is 
consistent with public safety, as i now am to 
rouse yon to meet the threatened danger. But 
you must be sensible, that this must be a work 
of care and consideration, not of rashness and 
violence ', for the government of a great nation 
cannot be taken in pieces, and put together 
again, like a lathe or a steam engine. 

In the mean time, let me caution you against 
making your fcomfort or yonr conduct to de- 
pend on any expected changes in public affairs. 
We are too apt to begin at the wrong end ; 
to puzzle ourselves about what is the duty of 
our rulers, rather than to think what is our 
duty to them ; and to fret about the defects 
which will attend all human institutions, 
instead of being thankful for the blessings of 
government. What a foolish plan is this ^ for 
it is of far more consequence to me to know 
what is my own duty, than to know that of my 
rulers ; and besides^ it is far earner to mc to 

* Tliis article was published m Efnainglum 
towaHs the doae of the ImI eeatury, aader the tig* 
nature oV a Mani^Mufsr" 



know it. I may think Mr. Pitt should have 
done CO and so, and may blame him for this 
step or that ; — yet if I saw «his reasons, and 
knew all that he knows, I might see that be 
did the very best that circumstances would 
allow, ift these very steps which I condemn. 
It is a great thing, in all concerns, to be able 
to come to some point to rest on, so that a 
man can have satisfaction in his own breast. 
Now, if I am to wait to see perfection in hnqAan 
affairs, or to see all things just in my own 
way, I may fret and pine and murmur to my 
dying day. But when I consider, that I ought 
to obey those whom providence has set over 
me, thai' I am commanded to be subject to the 
higher powers, and to prayjhr ail ta authority , 
then I come to a point. If I foUew these com- 
mands, then, whether my rulers be right or 
wrong, I know that I am right myself. And 
the way to have things right without is to set 
all right wUhin. Oh ! if the time that has been 
spent' in reproaching governors, had been spent 
in praying for tkem,, and rsfoffwwny o Mrtefe— , 
how much better might all our affairs have been 
at this day ! 

I have seen a book written by that good old 
minister, Richard Baxter, alxnit 130* year? 
ago. He did not live in such times of liberty 
as these j — in those days, ministers were sent 
to prison for preaching contrary to the rules of 
the established church. 

Yet hear his opinion about his duty to 
ffovernors, in this very book which he dates 
from his prison. He thus describes a true 
christian's character. " A christian indeed is 
the best subject, whether his prince be good 
or bad. He obeyeth not his rulers only for his 
own ends ; but in obedience to God ; and not 
only for fear of punishment, but for conscience 
sake. He looketh on them in their relations 
as the officers of God, and armed with bis 
authority, and therefore obeyeth God in them. 
He permitteth not dishonourable thoughts of 
them in his heart, much less dare he speak 
dishonourably of them. He kuoweth that 
every soul must be subject to the higher powers, 
and not resist, and that there is no power but of 
God. Therefore in all things lawful he obeyeth 
them I and thouffh he must not, and will not* 
obey (hem agatnst God, yet will he sufier 
patiently where he is wronged by them i and 
not only forbear resistance by arms, or violeooe, 
but also all reproachful words; as knowing, 
that the righting of himself is not so necessary 
to the public order and good, as the honour of 
his rulers is.** 

Such was this good man*s view of these 
things. My fellow-men, my fellow conntry- 
men, if any of you have not considered this 
matter rightly; i beseech you, for yoar own 
comfort, now to lay it to heart. O ! let oa 
join hearts and hanas, while there is a season 
left to help onr country. Come, — the tbne 
may be shorty yet better late than never. 

But there are various persons, who thoo^ 
they dare not deny their duty to their rulers, 
yet dare not, or at least will not, perform it. 
They may not themselves abuse their goveraor^ 
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bat tbey are willing to kear others throw cob- 
tempt on tliem. These are a caotiaus people ; 
tbey may probably think the times are connng 
to some difficulty, and it is best to keep as fair 
as one can, till it appears which is the strongest 
side. Away with such mistaken ]K)licy.---If 
yoo would be safe, be upright ; take the right 
side, and you help to make that the strong 
side. I do not advise a hot party spirit, nor 
to abuse others with insulting names ; but 
avoid giving an ear to what Would draw you 
from your duty ; and give your voice, your 
countenance, and your help in every proper 
way, in support of that government, which 
under providence protects you. This is the 
way for us to be a firm and united people ; 
and is one of the likeliest means to hasten that 
peace, which we all so much long for.* 

But you love quietness j — and so do I.— 
There is not, I believe, on earth, a greater 
frieud to peace than myself. — ^Yet if we see 
certain danger approaching, should we not use 
ail means to prevent it } If it comes, jihould 
we. not resist it } And if we must fall, let us 
fall on the side of duty, and be buried in the 
ruins of our qountry, rather than contribute to 
its destruction. 

Be roused then from your mi nous indiffer- 
ence. — ^Your safety depends, perhaps more than 
yon are aware, on your hearty union at this 
crisis. Much time has been lost, but now act 
like men i and remember, better late than never. 
There are others who seem to think, that 
because the French have pulled down popery 
so greatly, their cause must be good, and 
favourable to the spreading of christianitv. 
What events are to follow their revolution, we 
know not; but we are sadly out of our depth, 
when we make any surmises on these things to 
be a rule for our own conduct. Our business 
is with plain command, not with the secret 
designs of providence ; with present doty, not 
with future events. Now it is plain that the 
French system not only destroys popery, but 
strikes at the root of Christianity itself. And 
shall we presume to encourage the doing of 
«vil, from some uncertain idea that good may 
come of it. Consider ; in our land, tho' alas ! 
•bennding with wickedness, there is a national 
and outward regard to religion, and we trust, 
much true religion. And is the christian 
cause likely to be promoted, by a people who 
hiave rejected the christian sabbath, and cut off 
the very name of our Lord from the date of the 
^ear, as if to root out his remembrance from 
the earth ? Consider how many societies and 
plans we have, for spreading the gospel and 
sending missionaries to distant parts. And 
liave we not cause to dread the dominion of 
the French, as the most ruinous eyent that 
could happen to the prosperity of these good 
and glorious plans > Let us make a noble 

* At the tine this was written we were threatened 
'^fH&k invasion by the French. Thank God we have 
Ttot that peril to dread mw. But it is.a 8erk>ut ques- 
tion whether we are not more in danger firena French 
infidelity and Frencu liberalism, than ever W» were 
firom Franch bayonets. — J. N. 



straggle, that, by the help of providence, we 
may preserve the light of the gospel in our 
land, and send it to all the nations upon earth. 

There are some however, (tho' 1 hope bnt 
few) to whom these things are of little concern ; 
who, awful to tell ! openly despise Christi- 
anity, and in a world where they must have 
trouble, whether they will or not, refuse the 
only balm that can core it. Alas! I would 
weep over such persons while I tremble for 
their state -, but there is little hope of saying 
any thing to touch them. A man that can 
look into the bible, and then look into his own 
heart and the state of the world around him, 
and behold that wonderful connexion there is 
betwixt the ff^ord 0/ God and the order o/hh 
Providence, each beaming forth with rays of 
truth and glory on the other j A man, 1 say, 
who has all this before him, and yet denies the 
divine original of that blessed book, is not 
likely to be affected by any thing from me. 
Yet 1 would not leave such without a word — 
Oh seize the precious moment ; open those 
eyes which you have closed, to that Light of 
heaven, which still shines in mercy upon you, 
ere it be gone for ever : even to you I say, 
better late than never. 

My last advice, thongh not least in conse- 
quence, is to entreat men of every class, to ex- 
amine how their minds are prepared to risk 
liberty, property, and life itself. Some may 
think, that the times give us too much of other 
subjects to allow much thought about religion. 
But if ever religion is needful or valuable, surely 
it is at such a season as this. When statos 
and e^ipires shake to their foundations, and all 
earthly possessions tremble aronnd us, are we 
not called upon to examine what hopes we 
have of things that are unchangeable* and eter- 
nal } Is this a time for trifling and vanity, for 
excess and merriment? Enquire then, are 
you helping to build up your country by your 
prayete, or to pull it down by your fine ? Have 
you, amongst all other matters, attonded to the 
grand reform of your own heart and life ? If 
not, for your own sake and your country's, be- 
gin to-day, and of this great work it may be 
said, better late tham never. But if this work 
is done, and your peace made with heaven, in 
that happy way the bible directs, then "Fear 
not them who hill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do" Whatever happens, 
you will have a liberty and property which all 
the storms of human revolutions cannot affect 3 
— You will be a citizen of that kingdom which 
shall endure, when all the kingdoms and re- 
publics of this globe shall have vanished as a 
dream. ■ 

<* Death will invade us at the time anointed, 
" And we roust all bow to the kin{; of terrors ; 
" Nor does it matter, if I am prepared, 
'' What %\iKf» he oomes in." 

THE UPLIFTED SCOURGE- 

It is more than a month since I offered 
some remarks on the pestilence, with which 
the nation is now visited, as compared or 
rather as contrasted with the far heavier visi- 



tation of the great plague in London, in the 
year 1665, described in so lively a manner by 
that celebrated writer De Foe. The scourge 
still hangs over us, and while it has pleased 
God to remove the disease from some parts of 
the kingdom, and to abate its violence in others^ 
it has spread over a wider surface, and has 
fallen with greater severity on the metropolis ; 
where the last bills of mortality state the 
number of new cases at 120, the deaths at 46, 
and the total since the commencement of the 
disease in liOndon, new cases 1485, deaths 788. 
This is a very small number indeed in compa- 
rison with the ravages of the cholera in other 
countries, or the fury of the plagae in London,, 
near two hundred years ago. But it will be 
observed the disease is very malignant^ more 
than one-half the persons infected having died. 
Why we have been so long free from a return of 
the pestilence, and why it has visited us now, in 
a less terrible form, are points which cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for, by any thing known 
of the plague in 1665, or the cholera in 1832;. 
For it must be confessed that all our skill and 
precautions have been able to effect but little 
in discovering the cause of these diseases ; in 
diecking their progress,, and in saving the Kvea 
of those attacked by them. It is right that; 
whatever human means can do, to mitigate or 
to cure, ought to be attempted : but it is of 
the nature of a pestilence, that ordinary means 
should prove of little efficacy 5 that men may 
be made to feel and acknowledge the hand of 
God > and to ascribe it to his mercy, that they 
are not consumed, — that they are beaten wittk 
few and not with many stripes. After the 
phgue of London had reached so dreadful a 
height, that in the five weeks from the 22nd of 
August, to the 26th of September,, the deaths^ 
according to the bills of mortality, (which il 
is believed, felf considerably short of tlm 
truth,) had mounted up to thirty-eight Jhousand 
one hundred and ninety-Jive — they began sud-^ 
denly to decrease. 

*' The cirenmxtanees of the deliverance,^ De Foe 
says, *' were indeed very reraarleable, and particu-^ 
lariy the dreadful condition which we were all in 
when we were, to the sarprine of the whole town, 
made joyful with the hope of a stop of the infectioD, 
Nothing but the immediate fiager of God, nothing 
hut omnipotent power could have cione it ; the con* 
taglon despised all medictne, death rag ^d in everf 
corner ; and had it gone on as it did then, a few 
weeks more would have cleared the town of all and 
every thing that had a soul : men every where be- 
gan to despair^-every heart failed them for feaiw« 
1 people were made desperate through the angulifa 
i of their souls, and the terrors of death sat on the 
I very faces and coantenances of the people. 

** In that verv moment, when we nvght very well 
say, vain was the help of man— I say in that very 
moment, it pleased God, with a most agMeahls 
surprise, to caase the fnry of it to abate, even of 
itself, and the malignity declining, as I have said, 
thoogh infinite nnmbers were sick, yet fewer djed ; 
aad the very first week's hill decreased ISiSi a vut 
number indeed. 

" Nor was this by any new medicine found onl^ 
or new method of core discovered, or by ai^ ezpe<^ 
rience ia the operations which the physicians or 
sargeoM attained to j hat it was evidently, trov^ 
the secret, invisible hand of Him that had at fir^t 
sent this disease as a judgment upon as > and let the 
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•tbeistic part of mankind call my sayinf; what they 
please^ it is no entliMsia.«m ; it was acknowledjied 
»t that time by all mankind : the diiieaHe wn% 
•enervated, and itA ma!i»nity sprnt, and Wi it pro- 
reed from wheresoever it will, let ihe philosoplierfi 
search for reaMonn in nature to accroiiiu for it by, 
and labour as much ha thpy will to lesven the debt 
^ley owe to their Maker; tliose physioians who 
had the least share of religion in them, were ohitsed 



irreat a(^ony ; and the bit rye rs immediately gathered 
about h'ini, snpposing he was one of those poor de> 
lirions and desperate creatures thit nsed to pre- 
tend, as I liHve said, to bury themselves! he Kaid 
nothing, a^ he walked about, but two or three times 
groaned very deeply and lond, and sighed as he 
wonid break hi< heart. 

'• When the bnryers came up to him, they soon 
found he wa* neither a person infected and despe- 



, to acknowledge that it was all snpernatnral. that it rate, nor a person distempered in mind, bnt one 
was extraordinary, and that no account could be | oppressed with a dreadful weight of grief indeed, 

having his wife and several of his chihiren all in 
the cart that was just come in with him, and he 
followed in an agony and excess of sorrow. He 
mourned heartily, as it was easy to see, bnt with a 
kind of masculine grief that would not give itself 
vent by tears, and calmly desiring the bnryers to 
let him alone, said be would only see the bodies 
thrown in, and eo away, so they left importnning 
him ; but no sooner was the cart turned round, and 
the bodies shot into the pit promi^icnonsly, but he 
ciicd aloud, unable torontain himself. I could not 
hear what he said, but he went backward two or 
three times, and fell down in a swoon ; the bnryers 
ran to him and took him up, and in a little while he 
came to himself. He looked into the pit again as 
he went away, bnt the bnryers had covered the 
bodies so immediately with throwing in the earth, 
that though there was light enongh, for there were 
lanterns and candles in (hem placed all night roimd 
the sides of the pit, npon the heaps of earth, seven 
or eieht or more, yet nothing could be seen. 

** This watt a mournful scene indeed, and affected 
me almo!«t as much as the rest, bnt the other was 
awful and full of terror. The cart had in it sixteen 



given of it. 

At such a moment the people could not con- 
ceal their joy which appeared in their very 
countenances, and those who a little while be- 
fore, had shut themselves up in their houses, 
and shunned the approach of their fellow- 
creatures, now threw open their windows, call- 
ing out the good news from house to house, 
and went forth into the streets again, and could 
not refrain from shaking hands with those 
they met. 

** Some would return when they said good 
news, and ask what good newsl and when they 
answered that the plague was abated, and the 
bills decreased almost two thousand, they would cry 
out) GOD be praised, and would weep aloud for 
joy; and such was the joy of the people, that it was 
as it were life to them from the crave." 

"Going one day thrungh Aldgate, and a pretty 
many people being passing and repassing, there 
eomes a man out of the Minories, and looking a 
little up the street and down, he tlirows his hands 

abroad, 'What an alteration is here! why last j or seventeen bodies; some were wrapped up in 
week I came along here and hardly any body was , linen sheets, some in rugs, some little other than 



to be seen ;' another man adds to his words, ' 'tis 
wonderful, 'tis ail a dream.' * Blessed be GOD,' 
says a third ipan, ' for 'tis all his own doing.' 
Tliese were all strangers to one another : bnt such 



naked ; but the matter was not much to them, or 
-the indecency much to any one else, seeing they were 
all dead, and were to be huddled into Ihe common' 
grave of mankind as we may call it, for here was 

salutations as these were frequent in the street, j no difference made, but poor and rich went together; 

Every day, and in spite of a loose behavionr, the , there was no other way of burials, neither was it 



▼ery common people went along the streets, giving 
OOD thanks for their 'deliverance; and 1 should 
wrong them" he adds, ** if I should not acknow- 
ledge that many of them were rt.ally thankful ; but 
I mnst own, that for the generality of the people it 
might too justly be said of them, as was said of the 
children of Israel after their being delivered from 
the host of Pharaoh, when they passed the Red Sea, 
and looked back, and saw the Egyptians over* 
whelmed with water, viz., that they sang his praise 
but soon forgot his works." 

Well might the people express their joy, 
and feel as if restored to life from the grave, 
seeing that the fatal pestilence had made their 
crowded, busy city like a great churchyard ; 
for, at the height of the disorder, we are told — 
" The funerals became so many, that people 
cenld not toll the bell, mourn or 'weep, or wear 
4>lack for one another, as they did before ; no, 
nor so much as make coffins for those that died." 

Large pits were dug in the churchyards. 

That in the parish of Aldgate, De Foe describes 

as' about 40 feet in length, 15 or 16 feet broad, 

and 20 feet deep. 

** I got admittance Into the chnrchyard," says 
'he, ^ and as I stood wavering for a good while, 
I saw two links come from the end of the Mino> 
ries, and heard tlie bellman, and there appeared 
a dead cart, as they called it, coming over the 
streets, so 1 couUl no lonucr resist my desire of 
seeing it. I w-ent in ; liiere was nobody as i 
eoald perceive in the churchyard, or goini;; into it, 
bul the bnryers, and th^ fellow that drove tife 
cart, or rather led the horse und cntt, but when 
they came up to the pit, <hey saw a man go to and 
again, mufBeil up in a brown cloak, making motions 
itvilh his bands under his cloak., as if he was in a 



possible it shonld, for coffins were not to be had for 
the prodigious numbers that fell in such a calamity 
as this." 

I cannot dismiss this interesting narrative 

without promising yoar readers another ex- 

tract in a future number. NEHEMfAH. 

LIBERTY AND LOYALTY. 

TO THE AIR OP 

•• T%e yirmy awl Navy of Britain for everS* 

(Commanlcated by a Correspondent.) 
Oh ! Great Britain's onr Conntry, and WlllisHfi's 

onr King, 
Recorded for ever be old England's glory ; 
Then stand np,ray brave boy s,whilst her parises I sing^ 
And trast me, I'll tell yon a true honest stor}*. 

And let us agree, 
United and free ; 
Can a Kingdom at variance prosper t No never ! 

Let this be onr toast. 
And Old England's boast, 
May LIBERTY— LOYALTY— flourish forever. 
In old times onr fathers established wise laws. 
And a brave Constitution most firmly compacted ; 
Religion and Justice supported their cause. 
Whilst all ranks and orders alike were protected. 

Then no wicked band, ' 
With levelling hand. 
Shall pull down a bnllding so well put together ; 

While this is onr toast, 
And Old England's boast, 
May LIBERTY- LOYALTY-^flourish for ever. 



The' some timbers, from age or from rot, be ansoniidy 
With good Heart of Oak we*li replace them so ready, 
And onr bnilding restored, and secnr'd all arcnsiHi, 
For ages will stand, erect — stately— and steady. 

Then be it our care, 

With skill to repair^ 
Not pulldown a building so fine and so clever ; 

And be this onr toast, 

And Albion's boast. 
May LIBERTY--LOYALTY— flourish for ever. 

When onr foes were elate with ambition so high. 
That to conqner old England they had a great notion • 
Brave Britons united, and soon made them fly. 
And ** Freedom and Peace crown'd the land in the 
oeean.'' 

Then let ns prove true. 
Or England may me. 
But nought can oppress ns if true to each other ; 

So this is my toast. 
And Old England's boast. 
May LIBERTY— LOYALTF—flourish lor ever- 

May onr Patriots all join, and onr Conntry preserre. 
From all that might tronblethe peace of the nationf 
From the Prince to the Peasant may each man 

observe 
The duties becoming his rank or his station. 

May enmity cease. 
And good- will increase. 
And the union of Briton's no discord shall sever; 

Then joyful we'll sing, 
May God save onr King, 
And LIBERTY— LOYALTY— flourish for ever. 

Come then, my brave boys, and with heart and with 

hand. 
Stand np for Old England, her Hononr and Glory ; 
May Commerce soon flourish all over the land. 
And Peace with Content be each trne Briton's story. 

Then join hand in hand, 

A trne, loyal band. 
For King, Laws, and Conntry let each man endea* 
vour, 

And this be onr toast. 

And Old England's boast* 
May LIBERTY— LOYALTY— flourish for ever. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Rusticus cannot surely he aware, that coushs 
NehemiaKs ' Plain account of the ^rist^ 
Riots* has been published as a tract, and » /« 
6e had at the Job Nott Office. No one 9ok^ 
hnows this can ask such a question as " what ie 
the best narrative of the jRiots,for circulatiom 
amongst the labouring classes P" — Phcebe's 
communication is unavoidably postponed, 
want of room, 
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INFIDELITY DEFEATED. 



I told you in ray last Uiat 1 boped a brighter 
day was dawnin'g npoii Old England, and 1 wy 
it again. Job Nott isn't one of the croakers 
that pve np all for lost if a bit of a dark cloud 
cones across the sky. Ob no. Job haa lived 
long enoDgb to see many black clouds pass 
away and give place to clear sunBhine j and he 
hopes to see it again, only let the friends of 
religion and order stidt to their post, and 
haTC " a hngfmll, a itrong pull, and a pull 
altogether." 

The galled jade doesn't wince, except when 
yon touch the sore place ! Now perhai»s some 
of yoo, my honest friends, mayn't know why 
it is that the poison -a hop-gen try are spitting 
out their Tenom ao freely on the subject of the 
late Fatt Dag ; but I'll let yon into the whole 
jecret— the fact is, they had no notion before 
Cbat tUer« was half so ranch religion in the 
:M>aDtry ; they had Diade ap their minds, first, 
hat the King wouldn't have a Fast Day ; and, 
iccondly, if he did order one, that the people 
voaldn't keep it;— but now they've found 
beinsHves desperately out in their calcnUtions, 
or a Fast Day wai appointed, and was kept— 
ye, and kept, too, thronghont the country with 
seriooaneas and solemnity equal to what the 
Iciest of us recollect in old KingGeoTge'sdays. 
VcM, this was wliat the Infidels didn't reckon 
pon i and its such a proof of the hold that re- 



has still upon the rainds of the people 
of this country, as quite confounds the lufidel 
party, and makes 'em so raad, that they can't 
help raving and foamjng ont their own shame. 
It proves to them that the work which they 
thought was alraost finished, is hardly begun. 
It proves to 'era that gullible as EngHshraen 
are, they are determined not to be gulled ont 
of their Bibles and their Sabbaths, and that they 
rt let the march-of-intellect raeo so befool 
'cm as to persuade them there is no God nor 
Devil, no Heaven nor Hell ; and ttat the Bible 
is all a lie ! lliat's what these gentry want to 
persuade ua into; but 'twont do— no, I assure 
ye, gentlemen, 'twont do ! The schoolmaster 

abroad, 'tis true, and he is a dangerona ''' 
low to be turned loose on society—* very 
geroos fellow, as you, gentlemen, are witnesses! 
But happily the schoolmaster is not the only 
agent that is abroad— /Ae Bible « abroad- 
yes, gentleraen, and abroad it ehall be more 
and more, notwithstanding all your efforts to 
imprison it ; and whilst the Bible is abroad, 
tisn'i all the efforts of your Infidel crew— 'tian't 
all the power of your Great Matter that can 
hinder the Mabcb of Truth. Great is the 
Truth, and will prevail ! The Poet says of the 
Infidel— 

" In vain he points his pow'rs ag^nst the ikies, 
In vain he cloaea or averts his eyes, 
Truth will Intrude— She bids hiro jet beware, 
And shake* the aceptre In the Sooroer's Ch^ 1 ' ' 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOB 
NOTT, OF BIRMINGHAM, 

1 don't doubt but many of my customers have 
a longing desire to know more than they do 
about my honoured father, and I wish with all 
ray heart I could give 'era a full and particular 
account of his whole history. However, tLoogh 
I can't undertake to relate the whole story of 
his life, that's no reason why I ehouldn't treat 
with a spice of it. I therefore proceed to 
give you an account of the early days of my 
thy sire, from his birth down to the time 
when he becarae a raaster tradesman. 

The narrative is taken from my father's own 
book, which bea« the following title — 

" TUc Life and Adventure* of Job Nolt, 
Buckle-Maker of Birmingham, ^rit ammm to 
the celebrated Button Bumitier,-at teritten by 
himielf, teith here and there a CApfoTtho»e that 
they'U^fit; here and there a oBBBSixc/or thoee 
that have iorr places i and here and there a 
fiogSfing for thote that deterve it." 

Thoseof my readers who recollect the advice 
which my hononred father gave me as stated in 
my (Ai«f number, not to write my own history, 
and bis expression of regret at having fallen 
into that mistake himself, will perhaps be sur- 
prised that I, as a dutiful son, should repub- 
lish my father's history, but I must tell you 
that what old Jobreferred to inthat conversation 
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was first the " ttndecenciea/' (as his word was) 
contained in his book — and secondly, some 
opinions about '^ modes of faith/' &c. which I 
have reason to believe he saw in a different point 

of view in his latter davs. Now in the extracts 

• 

whidh I am going to give from my honoured 
father's book, I shall leave out every tiling that 
I honestly think he would have desired to have 
left out had he published another edition of 
his book — with these few remarks I proceed to 
give you his own account of his early days, 
together with his remarks thereon. 

*' Mj poor father departed this life when f was 
only four years old, and it waK very well that my 
mother had no more than one, for if she had, she 
could not have gone out to work, and maintained 
herself and me as she did. When I was five years 
old, my mother took me to the shop and agreed with 
master for 9fl. a week at biting off. But I was soon 
promoted (o sticking in shanks, and got a t«. and 
then Is. Gd. a week. I was now seven years old, 
and thought myself a workman, and began to run 
my rig as well as the best on 'em, I remember 
once a tine French gentlemen (who I suppose by 
this time is boiled down for jaccobin soup) coming 
to see master's manufactory, took notice of me. 
How much (said he) does this little man get a week ? | 
Twelve and sixpence says I. Twelve and sixpence ! 
says he, lifting up his hands. Its no wonder Bir- 
minghani flourishes, if your children get such wages. 
Its double what men can get in our country, in 
France." 

'' But master explained that twelve and six made 
eighteen, and all was pence — mo the gentleman 
lau?1ied heartily, said I was a wag, and gave me Gd. 
which I carried liome to my mother. This was the 
first money that ever was given me, and poor as my 
mother was,. she said it should be saved, and so a 
money box was bought and in it went. After this 
time I got on apace, and my wages was raised to 
half a crown, three and sixpencey and so on to five 
shillings a week." 

*' I Vras now about fourteen years old, and though 
I say it that should not say it — I was a tidy lad^and 
always took, my wages home full weight as the 
saying is. And I lost nothing by that, for mother 
always remembered the money box and gave me a 
trifle back, and said I was a good lad and deserved 
encouragement ; and ko I soon foond that honesty 
and industry was the way to set on. About this 
time it was that the Qne^n and Mr. Raikes begun 
the Sunday Schools at Gloucester and Windsor, 
and other places. And Birmingham, which is never 
behind hand when a good thing is to be done, estab- 
lished a good many of *em, and I had the good lack 
to be put into one of the first that was opened. I 
could then just say my letters, and that was all, for 
my mother was all that I had to teach me, and she, 
poor woman, didn't know much more; but she 
taught me all she knew, and we can't do that we 
can't do. I wish all parents wonld teach their 
poor children all the good they know and none of 
the bad, for Us no use going to Sunday ^ekooU unless 
the parents at home unll tend a helping hand. And if 
its ever so little its better than none. But I would 
have the reader to know, without wanting to be my 
own trumpeter, that Job Nott is not one of them who 
preach and don't practice ; for as soon as I could 
read better than mother, I paid her inker own 
coin; that is, I taught her; and she soon could 
read a chapter in the Testament off at hand. Well, 
I was put 'prentice to a bnckle-maker, and I have 
not been long out of my time, but I must tell you 
how I conducted myself during my 'prenticeship, 
though it would be better for the matter o'that to 
come, from any one else. However, I must sp^ak 
the truth or else writing a life or any thing else, is 
not writing a life or any thing else. I say, during my 
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'prenticeship, I did all in my power to please and 
serve my master. I saw how he liked to have things 
done, and I strived to do 'em so. I was always 
early in the shop ; and many a time has master 
come out of mistress's room through the counting 
house just to see who and who was together ; and 
found nobody but me. Job, says he, thee beest 
the bcKt o'the bunch lad, and now and then he slipt 
a penny or two-pence luto-my hand." 

** Master wan a very punctual man— a churchman 
— but he married a dissenter. Mistress waa a good 
sort of a woman, and he as good a man as ever wa« 
born. He liked to see every thing neat and clean ; 
and used often to say that a tradesman without 
punctuality was like a rusty weather-cock that 
would not turn upon its centre. There was no depen- 
dence on't,so all our journeymen as wasn't punctual 
got Ihe name of Rusly Weathercock Jack — George 
or what not. As I said before, I liked to please 
my ma.«ter, and therefore I was always pnnctnal 
when I went of an errand. And also kept my 
bench tight; — a place for every tool and file. And 
though it may appear an odd fancy, I used to look 
at my vice, tools and bench, with as much pleasure 
as mayhap Mr. Richards does at his grand toy 
shop, where I once -saw him reaching out of the 
window a pair of plate buckles and putting 'em 
into a fine lady's bauds ; who little thought that the 
poor dirty^lad as was peeping in did most at making 
of 'em. I declare it had such an effect upon me that 
I could gladly have kissed her foot. And I directly 
thought to myself this is the blessing of having rich 
people In the nation. They wear the fine things as 
we poor folks get our bread hy making" 

** But to come back again to master and mistress. 
They were both extreme good sort of people, and 
went constant to church, and liked that I should do 
so too. And I was very careful never to swear nor 
lie, nor to do any such had practices. And if I 
heard any of our shopmen swear, I always said to 
them what my Sunday School master told me to 
say — ' shopmate don't swear, for swearing brings 
a man nothing but repentance;' upon this they 
sometimes called me a methodistical dog, but I 
used to say ' how can I be a methodist when I go 
constantly to the new church V this always posed 
'em, and they hadn't another word to say. One of 
our shopmen tc(» a methodist, and the other journey- 
men were always a badgering him, till one day 
master came into the shop, when they were 
all on him full cry, and was very angry ; my lads, 
Nays he, if I hear any more of this I shall give you 
the bag. You all know that James is as quiet a 
fellow as any among you, and let me tell you that 
old Johifr Wcstley's flock, instead of being sneered 
at as they are, deserve the thanks of this kingdom 
for their peaceable behaviour; a great deal of good 
has been done by that man. He was a stirring old 
bishop, and looked sharp after his shepherds, and 
if he heard that any one of his flock had the bcab, 
he went or sent and gave him a ^ood dressing; so 
my lads letmeHMar no more of this noise." 

(To be continued b) 

This is all I can afford to give you at this 
time, because the fragments which I possess of 
my:, honoured father s history and writings are 
too precious to be brought forth all at once. 
I shall deal *em oiit piece-meal — as " crustula 
blanda* spiced gingerbread nuts, for the grati- 
fication of those who have a taste for the true 
Job Nott style. But don't fancy that this 
interesting memoir is designed merely for your 
amusement. On the contrary, the most valuable 
instruction is contained in' it. Take for 
instance the short passage which I have now 
given you. How many valuable hints are 
contained in it. Let me just point out a few 



of them, and recommend them to the attention 
of those whom they most concern. 



PARENTS 



will do well to imitate the example of my ho« 
noured giand-mother, and watch over their 
children as she watched over hers. She was a 
poor woman, bnt honest poverty is no disgrace. 
Far from it. It gives occasion for the exercise 
of some of the noblest principles that can ac- 
tuate the breast of man or woman. Oh it is a 
noble sight to see poverty struggling ivith diffi- 
culties, bnt patient in the midst of all, lookiog 
for support to a merciful and gracious God, and 
amidst manifold temptations, holding fast its ^ 
integrity. Oh 'tis a lovely sight ! And then 
again to see poor people training up their 
children in a spirit of ol^edience to the laws of 
God and man, and in habits of honest industry, 
inatead oi* letting *em run wild and beat the 
streets, and get into bad company, as too many 
children do to their ruin \ Ob this is to act 
the part of a Christian parent, and a blessing 
wilt surely attend it. '* Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.** Oh that poor people 
understood the duties of parents better, and 
were more careful to discharge them ! That is 
a weighty sentence in my father s book, where ' 
he says, *^ 'tis no use going to Sunday schools j 
unless the parents at home will lend a helping 
hand.** If 'fathers and mothers really wish 
their children to profit by what they are taught 
at school, they must be careful to follow it up 
with good advice and good example at home. 
But unhappily, in too many instances, the 
parents seem t>ent upon undoing all that ia done 
at school 'y they are not careful to keep up 
authority over their children in a proper man- 
ner \ but either let them take their own way, 
or else if they correct them at all, they do it in 
a passionate hasty manner, instead, of reason- 
ing with their children, and trying to subdue 
their bad tempers, and making *em feel that 
they are chastened for their good. I fear too 
that a great many parents take no pains to in- 
stil religious principles into their children. 
Oh if parents would train their children early 
in habits of praying to God morning and even- 
ing ; and would watch over their tempers, and 
not suffer them to quarrel and use bad words, 
and set them an example of constant and re- 
verent attention at the house of God on the 
Sabbath day -, and teach them to be faithful to 
their employers, and respectful to their su- 
periors, and '' to do their duty in that state d 
of life to which it shall please God to call them.** 
I say, if fathers and mothers would thus act the 
part of Christian parents, *twould be a happf 
thing, not only for themselves and their fami- 
lies, but for society at large. j 
The conduct of my honoured father w^hen be 
was a poor lad, apprenticed to the buckk 
making trade, is a pattern for all < 
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employer, by being always steady at his post 
and minding his work j and how he got on by 
it, A great many apprentice lads have got no 
concern at ail for their master's interest, but 
will idle away their time, and watch their op- 
portunity to play up all manner of rigs when 
their masters back i^ turned. And this is un- 
happily so common a case, that a steady lad 
that will stick to the shop and mind the busi- 
ness, and have his master s interest at heart is 
quite a jewel : and such a one is sure to be en- 
couraged and get favoured in the world like my 
good Father did j who, from being a poor fa- 
therless lad, came in time to be a master trades- 
roan, and all by being steady. His taking 
Lome the first six-pence that ever was given 
him to his mother, and her putting it into a box 5 
and then his taking all he earned regularly 
home, was a good sign. If lads would save 
their little presents and extra earnings, they'd 
buy em a good pair of shoes or the like, and 
the habit of saving would grow upon *em, and 
be very useful in after years. J wish poor peo- 
ple were more saving, and rich people Uas so. 
And I wish more encouragement were given to 
the labouring classes to be provident. I like 
those sort of Clubs where the rich are honorary 
members^ and where there's no drinking and 
fooling away the money, and consequently no 
-shutting of the box. If the labouring classes 
were better behaved, and more respectful to 
their superiors, I think then things would go 
on ', but *tis difficult to get rich people to at- 
tend to these sort of things, when there's so 
much insutiordination amongst the labouring 
classes. God bring us all to a better mind^ 
that we may see peaceable and prosperous times 
once more. But though there's a great deal 
that wants mending amongst the operatives, I 
would at the same time take the liberty to sag- 
gest to 

MASTER TRADESMBX, 

that it would be well if they would watch a 
little more over the interests of their men, and 
encourage those who are sober and steady, like 
Job Nott's master did. Let roasters treat 
their servants so as they may feel that their 
employer has their welfare at heart. Let them 
attend to the Apostle's exhortation. " Masters, 
give unto your servaiits thai which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven,*' And let the wives, and sisters, and 
daughters of master tradesmen visit the dwell- 
ings of the labourers, and show a kind feeling 
toward their families, and persuade 'em to at- 
tend public worship, and to send the children 
to the Sunday schools ; and encourage the 
wives to keep their husbands and children clean, 
and to stitch *em up and keep 'em whole } and 
see that they've got bibles and good books, and 
ask if they read 'em -, and a great many such 
like things, too numerous to be mentioned par- 
ticularly just now ; and indeed 'tisn't so neces- 
sary to tell people what ought to be done, as 
'tis to get 'em to do it : and I wish with all my 
heart, I could be the means of bringing the dif- 



ferent classes of society a little more together, so 
that employers shonld take more thought for the 
comfort of their labourers 5 and that labourers 
should behave more respectfully and dutifully 
to their employers- I'm sure this would be 
more Christian-like, than for one class to be 
set against the other, as is too much the case 
at present. It never will do to go on as we 
are going, for " every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation.*' 



THE SOLEMN SIDE THE BRIGHT SIDE, 



ATr. Nott, 

I think it is time I shonld say a few words 
in explanation of my opinion (as expressed in 
a former letter), that the " solemn side of things 
is the bright side." 

Now when such a disease as the cholera or 
plague is talked of, some people say, ** It will 
not come here ; or if it comes, it will come in 
a milder form ;" and they think some persons 
(among whom they include themselves and their 
near and dear friends) are not likely to be the 
victims ; and this they call looking at the 
bright side of things 5 but let us consider the 
subject in a more solemn light : — suppose that 
the disease is really come, and that some one 
very dear was to be the victim, this is indeed a 
solemn view, but it will be the bright^ view, if 
we can say that " God is our refuge and 
strengh, a very present help in trouble;" or 
let each one think, / may be the victim, and 
ask, can I say that, walking through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for God is with me > There is a possibi- 
lity of saying this; and supposing you, my 
reader, to be poor, and to know but little of 
the wisdom of this world, I would choose the 
plainest words, that you may understand them ; 
— ^you know that you have a soul that must live 
for ever, and that the sin of your nature, and 
the sins of your life, are displeasing to God, 
and deserve punishment from him ; but do you 
not know, also, that God sent his own Son into 
the world to save sinners ? If yon believe in 
him, with all your heart, you are safe, and if 
so, you hate sin. 

Now sin is the most awful subject on which 
we can think, and yet there is a bright side 
even here, for " Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.*' 

In any trouble, people try to persuade them- 
selves that it will soon be over, and that it will 
not return again ; and this they call looking at 
the bright side. Now the Bible tells us that 
'* man is born to trouble," that it is his daily 
portion ; so we must learn to get used to afflic- 
tion, and not to be surprised at it. We need 
not be afraid to see things as bad as they really 
are, if, at the same time, we can find real and 
strong consolation under them. The times 
are bad ; yes ! but if you are a Christian, my 
poor friend, you are looking forward to a happy 
eternity. You suffer pain and sickness, but 
there is perfect health in heaven. You have 



difficulty in procuring bread to eat, but the 
Saviour of sinners speaks of himself as the 
bread of life. You want clothes to wear, but 
be offers yon garments of salvation. You may 
be a wanderer, without an earthly home, but 
in his Father s house are many mansions, and 
he will prepare a place for you, if you believe 
in him. Now is not this looking at the bright 
side of things ? It does not want what the 
world calls learning, to look at things, (I wonld 
say it with reverence,) even as God looks at 
them. Do not think others have no troubles, 
and so envy them 3 perhaps the richest man 
you know has trials greater than any you have 
ever felt. Only try to be content in the state 
in which God has placed you, and look for- 
ward to a better world, and jthen you will be 
happy. PHOEBE. 



FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS. 



The changes of the moon and tides, are not 
so variable and unaccountable, as the endless 
whims and oddities of taste and fashion ; nor 
is there any country in the world, where they 
abound more than in England. Some nations 
have retained the same dress time out of mind. 
The Turk never alters his turban and loose 
robes ; and the Turkish ladies it is said, (for 
they are seldom seen) keep very much to one 
style of dress. Most of the Eastern, and seve- 
ral European nations, shew the same aversion 
to change. But it vvould seem to be more con- 
sistent with the free institutions of this coun- 
try to affect liberty in our dress, as well as in 
our speech and actions. With us accordingly, 
the tailor and milliner have every encourage- 
ment for the exercise of their skill and ingenu- 
ity, and none of the arts surpasses them in the 
wonderful number and variety of their inven- 
tions. 

It is not to be denied that the wool of the 
sheep, th6 fur of the sable and ermine, and the 
web of the silk-worm, may with propriety be 
used to clothe and adorn the person of man, to 
whom dominion was given over the fish of the 
sea, the fowl of the air, over the cattle, and 
over all the earth. In our clothes and in our 
language, we ought to conform something to 
those we converse with, to the decent customs 
of society, and to our own condition ; avoiding 
both the extremes of keeping to a strict and 
singular uniformity, or of following the fashions 
in their foolish extravagance. 

Dress has its customary use, as a distinguish- 
ed mark of particular dignities and professions. 
The crown and sceptre, purple and ermine, are 
the appropriate badges of royalty. The clergy. 
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physicians, and lawyers, by universal custom 
wear black, and the army scarlet. None but 
a mountebank or stage-player ever thinks of 
assuming a dress unsuitable to his rank or pro- 
fession, although there is no law to prevent it. 
It used formerly to be the custom for ladies to 
wear finer clothes than their waiting-maids, 
and for gentlemen to be better dressed than 
shop-boys and handicraftsmen, but some of 
these distinctions seem to be fast wearing away. 

Our fair countrywomen, in many respects, 
haye attained to greater simplicity of dress than 
their great-great-grandmothers, whose mon- 
strous head-dresses nearly two feet high, (which 
made them appear taller than the men,) and 
their hoop petticoats of extraordinary w^idth 
and circumference, as they arc represented in 
old pictures, look ridiculous enough to our 
eyes. Nor is the hair-dresser any longer the 
important personage be used to be, when ladies 
and gentlemen t^hought it necessary to sit under 
his hands for an hour at a time, to haye their 
hair frizzled, and made a sort of <lust-bag of 
powder and pomatum. There are still, indeed, 
swarms of butterfly beaux and belles, that 
take extraordinary pains with their pretty per- 
sons ; but on the whole, the present race of 
English gentry seem to 8acri6ce less of per- 
sonal comfort to fashionable prejudices, than 
many of their ancestors did ; and our gracious 
Queen is much to be honoured and commended 
for having led the fashions in such a train, as 
to encourage our home manufactures. It isn't 
for the labouring classes to find fault with their 
superiors for dressing according to tbeir sta- 
tion, for it keeps the loom a going, and employs 
a vast number of hands in the lighter lines. 
But whilst allowance is made for the higher 
classes to dress according to their station, de- 
cency and propriety requires that the less 
elevated classes should dress according to 
theirs ) and it must be admitted that there 
is a great want of a modest and becoming 
plainness in many persons of inferior stations. 
In making this remark, let it not be supposed 
that I am inclined to speak with undue severity 
of any, and that I am their enemy because I 
tell them the truth. Those whom the cap don't 
fit, need not wear it. 

One of the pleasantest sights I ever saw in my 
younger days, was the congregation of a village 
church in a retired part of the country where the 
town fashions were little knowp or regarded. 



From the squire a^nd his lady,'do wn to the f armors 
day labourer and his family, all were dressed as 
became their station. When the walls were 
hung with blooming evergreens and mislctoe at 
Christmas, what a truly English appearance of 
comfort there was, in the matronly mothers* 
hooded cloaks of sober grey, or of scarlet, such 
as the virtuous woman whose praises are writ- 
ten in the last chapter of the book of Proverbs, 
clothed her household with, to protect them 
from the snow. The young women looked so 
neat, and clean, and modest, in their plain win- 
ter dresses, and cottage bonnets, and simply 
braided hair. And as the congregation sepa- 
rated, each was ready to drop her courtesy, or 
to make his respectful bow, gFving honour to 
whom honour was due, in return for the smile 
of recognition, or the kind inquiry of their 
superiors. 

But is it not true that even in the country the 
scene is greatly changed ; and in our large 
towns do we not every where meet on Sundays 
with excessive finery ? Maid-servants, and 
young women that serve in the shop and ware- 
room, now commonly wear clusters of ringlets, 
showy silk gowns with flying flounces, and 
wide dangling sleeves, gay shawls, ruffs, and 
embroidered collars ; in short, they rival their 
mistresses in every thing but their lady-like 
manners, which cannot be purchased or put on 
like haberdashery. I have seen a young wo- 
man rustling in silks along the aisle, whose 
dress was considerably finer than that of most 
of the ladies for whom she opened the pews. 

If the steam-engines and looms of Manches- 
ter and Nottingham continue to multiply cheap 
goods at the rate they hare done lately, who 
knows but in a few years more, our serving- 
maids may come to wear royal purple and blond 
lace. Such instai^ces of impropriety of dress 
remind one of the daw which dressed itself in pea- 
cock's feathers, that we read of in the fable. 

It is surprising how the young women con- 
trive to appear so fine on their slender incomes. 

Fathers and mothers will agree with me, 
that it would be much more .respectable, 
if, instead of laying out nearly all their 
wages in dress, they would put a part in the 
Savings* Bank, to provide for sickness or old 
age ; or, better still, against their wedding 
day, or to help their aged parents. Such me- 
ritorious conduct would be a far better recom- 
mendation in the eyes of a sensible lover, than 



ill-judgedr finery, which must quickly be laid 
aside when they become tradesmens* wives, 
and exchange the light work of the parlour, 
and my lady's chamber, for heavier cares and 
household duties, in feeding, clothing, and look- 
ing after some half dozen hungry boys and girls 
of their own. 

If the subject were to be considered in a 
more serious light, it might be said, that the 
clothes we take such pride in, are in reality a 
mark of our fallen, sinful condition. Those 
bodies which were perfect, while our first 
parents preserved their original innocence and 
purity, must now seek a coverbg from the 
brutes, which, in this respect, are more per- 
fect than the sons and daughters of Adam. As 
some one once told a fop, " That flue Wrought 
wool, which you. Sir, are so proud of, was worn 
by a beast before it was worn by you, and that 
beast doth continue a beast still.** It would sure- 
ly tend to correct our vain propensities, were 
we to consider that our bodies *' shall lie down 
alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover 
them.*' At the great resurrection day, when 
the poor and despised believer shall change his 
linmble garb and beggarly rags for the beauty 
of an angel and a crown of unfading glory^ and 
be placed among the shining millions at the 
right hand of the King of kings 5 those whose 
perishing bodies have been their principal 
care, to the neglect and ruin of their immor- 
tal souls, having sown to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption. How shall that 
miserable, woe-begone, condemned multitude 
hide their ugliness and disgrace, when they 
stand before an assembled worW, in all the 
loathsomeness of the grave, from which they 
shall only rise to shame and everlastiug cob- 
t empt ? NEHEMIAH- 

CORRESPONUENCE. 

The extracts upon the Sabbath are received. 
The Hymn transmitted by Amicus, is too well 
known to need insertion in the columns of Job 
Nott — and, indeed, it is only on particular oc^ 
casions, that even original compositions of thai 
kind can obtain admission. One of Job's great' 
est difficulties is to hold the balance even be- 
tween too light and too grave, 
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THE CRISIS. 

Yon often hear lell of " a criaia," bnt perhaps 
aome of yon, my honoDred cnitomere, may not 
qnil« nnderetand what a crisia means ; and 
therefore I will endearour to explain it. 
crisifl is the turning point, Wheo the balance 
qoiren and yon can't tell whether one icale 
will go down, or whether the other scale will 
go down, — that's a crisis. 

There's a crisis in diaeues. When the ferer 
lias reached its extreme tieiglit, and when we 
bang in doabt, whether the patient will sink. 
or whether he will rally, — that's a crisis. 
There's a crisis in the Inw. When the judge 
bus sninined np, and the jury are delibeiatiug 
gitiliy or not gnUig , and when the evideoce 
and the argDoieots pro and con. are nearly 
equal, — that is a criaia, ui awfnl criaia for the 
priaoner. There is a crisis too in the state of 
ft DStion and public affairs. The poet has said, 
, ** There ii a llde In tbe sffalri of men." 

When the tide comes to its height, then is the 
crisis I then it is to be decided whether it will 
oyerdow its banks and carry desolation before 
it; or whether it will torn and recede, and 
leave all safe. 

One of Johnson's definitions of "a cHaia" is 
" the point of time at which any affair comes to 
the height." Now I think the sff'iirs of this 
country are coming to a crisis. I apeak not of 
politic* because I faara no right to speak of 



them, but I apenk of infidelity and angodliness, 
and all tbe mattiplied evils which are assi 
ciated therewith. These have been swellir 
and rising like a flood tide, raised by tbe infli 
ence of native corruption, and ui^d on by the 
strong wind of Satanic instigation ; and this 
flood has been so long rising and swelling, 
that it is now high tide, and it becomes a ques- 
tion whether it will finally borst the ancient 
barriers of religion and order which are opposed 
to it ; or whether, having attuned its height, 
there will be bd ebb. 1 ho[>e the latter, hot 
before I explain to yon why I hope it, I most 
tell yon a story which i have somewhere heard 
or read. Boone years ago a ship having atrack 
sunk rock, went to the bottom. All the 
crew perished, except one man who straggled 
'ith the waves, and with difficalty reached 
rock which reared itaelf above the waters, 
bnt which was lashed by the waves on every 
side. Having gotten upon the rock, he thought 
himself safe nt least from the billows ; but 
bis dismay he soon discovered that the tide 
was rU'otg, and that apparently it wonid cover 
the anmmit of the rock on which he had taken 
refugee ' imagine his anxiety as the water 
flowed nearer and nearer to him. Seated on 
the highest point, he awaited its approach ; it 
reached his feet — his knees ; it still ascended 
— he coold no longer sit — hi stood oprighlf 
tb« water. The tide, thougb; Aore mode- 



rated, yet stilt increased — It rose to his breasts 
He hsd a treuurc in hta bosom which he bad 
saved from the wreck, the only property whicb 
he had ssved. — Wliat was it ? was it gold I 
No, it was what he valued far more than gold 
—it was his Bible ! 'twas what he loved best 
of all things below the akies, 'twas what ht 
had vowed never to part with whilst Ufe ahouM 
last. He took it out of his bosom, and held it 
up above the surface of tbe mighty deep, which 
was even now threatening to overwhelm him. 
It was the crisis 1 The flood had reached iti 
height — it seemed as if the waves were swa- 
struck by the word of Him who fixes their 
bounds. The tide ebbed, and ere it retarned 
again, a passing vessel descried the anffcrer'i 
signals, and rescued him.* 

Now I will tell yon why I hope that Britain 
shall yet be saved. 'Tis because she is exhibit- 
ed to OS at this moment in a position similar to 
thatofthiashipwreckedsailor, she has been tem- 
pest-tossed, she has made shipwreck of her Pro* 
teatant Ark in which she was embarked, she h>« 

iggled thrODgh waves of difficulty, she has 
reached the rock of Horn — the m.vKt rise and 
swell,andtbreBlen to overwhelm her — the floods 
of QDgodly men make ber afrsid. The swelling! 
of impiety and sedition increase npoa her; but 
iheatitlstands upon the rock of Hope, thoDgh the 
r.ftvtibsttm 
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▼ery cock itself U covered by the raging floods. 
StiU the waters increase, they rise to the knees, 
they gather roond her breast ! but see, she gras]>s 
the Bible ! she holds it up above the swelling 
waves of dvil discord ! hhe has given np all but 
this — all but the Bible ; bnt this she will not 
surrender, she clings to this — ^it is the pledge 
of safety, and she finds it so. The floods of the 
nngodly are awe-stmck and retire, and in her 
joyful, rescued state, she celebrates her de- 
liverance in the words .of the Book she loves. 
"The floods have lifted np, O Lord— the 
floods have lifted up their voice, the floods lift 
up their waves. The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea than the 
mighty waves of the sea.*' " He stilleth the 
raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, 
und the madness of the people.** 

May the picture be realized ! May Britain, 
though compassed by the floods of ungodliness, 
still ding to the Bible, and hold it up as the 
ensign of her hope, and the pledge of her 
security 3 and J trust that the risings of religious 
and political dissention will be stayed, and that 
the life-boat of divinb succour will be des- 
cried bearing her over the raging biUows into 
the still waters of order, union, and peace ! 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP JOB 
NOTT, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

[^Conthwed.'] 

In my last number I gave you in my honoured 
father's own words, some account of his birth ^ 
parentage, and education — how he lost his 
father when quite young ; was carefully tndned 
mp by his mother, who was a poor woman, and 
put apprentice to a Buckle-maker, — what 
satisfaction he gave to his master by his dili- 
gence and integrity, — how he not only followed 
good ways himself, but became, even in early 
years, a reprover of those who followed bad 
ways. You have heard also how his master 
encouraged him, and how he did all he could 
to countenance the sober and religious part of 
his workmen, and to check immorality and 
profane scoffing at religion in his factory. My 
honoured father next proceeds to describe the 
good use which he made of his leisure time, if 
such it could be called, — and how he ffot on in 
his learning even after he commenced buckle- 
making. 

'* I went regularly od with my learniDg a little 
and a little every meal time, and a» master let me 
get a little over work, f went to an evening tcliool 
to learn writing. And now I can read and write 
well enongh to answer my purpose ; and having a 
little spare time in an evening, I thought I coald 
not nse It better than in telling the young fry, how 
I have got forwards from nothing as you may say, 
to be a master man; for, as I says to my Betsy, who 
knows but some poor lad as reads my life may try 
to do the same as I did, and so be as well off in the 



end. I used to do little jobs for master's clerk, and | 
he was very kind tome : He was a very civil man, and 
understood French and short hand : He helped nie 
forward a good deal in my learning, and taught me 
short hand, and jnst at last he offer'd«to teach me 
French ; no, says I, thank you for your love Mr. 
Mills, bnt no outlandish dialect for me, I dou*t 
'spire to it. If I can read and write and cast accounts 
well enongh to m^e ont a tidy bill of parcels, its 
enongh for me. Again Mr. Mills press'd me to 
learn French ; says I, Mr. Mills,what use will French 
be of to me ? unless I was to have to do with the 
French folks, and who in his senses would have any 
connection with such a nation, while ruPd by such 
blood V minded barbarians, why they are worse than 
the Anlifoadt that killed and chopped our brave 
sailor Captain Cook to pieces, and mayhap the same 
cause makes them act the same. — What do yon 
mean, says Mr. Mills? What do I mean, says I T 
why I mean that they bad no bibles where Captain 
Cook was kill'd and cut np, to teach 'em better ;* 
and though they might have bibles in France, yet 
the people was not permitted to read them, aud me 
thinks I shou'dn't be much the better for mine, if I 
was not to read it a bit. These French have been 
called for a great while past a polish'd people, a 
pcU$ked people indeed ! they give fine proofs of it 
forsooth ; mayhap it is that their tongues are made 
of polish'd steel, and their hearts made up of the 
file dust; however, let them act as they like, and 
mhy I and all my brother chips remain in the rough 
and yet act tmooihly. I wish yon well with all my 
heart. I gave yon very sincere advice in the paper 
I published, and it does my heart good to find how 
kindly you and almost every body all over the nation, 
great and smaH, have received it, and had it printed 
over again at those famous towns of Sheffield and 
Manchester. I say almost all, for there are a few 
jaeobines who have turn'd up their noses at it, who, 
my brother chips, are men that will neither lead nor 
drive, so if you please we will leave them to do as* 
they like." 

'* Brother artificers, and all whom T ad vis'd before, 
depend upon it these are disappointed tottering 
men, who, because they can't have a birth on board 
the state vessel, would rather hazard the shipwreck 
of it than not gratify their resentment. I would 
wish to ask these busy bodies — these orators — ^these 
men, who so conceitedly lay down the law with 
their fore finger on their left hand all along the high 
town, and look as staring and earnest as though 
they were a giving orders for the alarm bell to be 
rung; I say, 1 would ask these neglectore of busi- 
ness, what but the want of the coal makes them 
unhappy,and what bnt want of attention to business, 
and setting up for orators, keeps the purse empty ?" 

** But it is really of no nse to advise these men ; 
for as they think they are wiser than anybody ever 
was before, they^cannot be expecled to uke any 
saving advice. They are unquiet beings ; and like 
the troubled sea, can never be at rest.*' 

'< I conid say a good deal more to these gentle- 
men ;— but as it's unfair to hit a man after he's 
down ; and as my cousin John said, fair play's a 
jewel ; I'll say nothing further on that head ; 
boping that, as t have only stroked their faces, I've 
not broke any bones. But to come back again. I 
was speaking of tlie great blessing of every poor 
person's being permitted to read tiie bible. And 
as I'm sure the French cannibals (as Mr. Burke 
justly called 'em, for he said they cut out gentle- 
men a hearts, and squeezed the blood Into wine aud 
drank it.) I say if these French cannibals had read 
the bible, they coo'dn't have acted thus. That 
blessed book teaches men better things. It teaches 
them to do as they would be done by. For my part I 

• Tbe iababltanti of the Isfawd of Owhfkee, where Capuin 
Cook was killed, bate receatly had the word of God coBV«fjed to 
ibeoi»aiid4he gospel regnlarlv preached amongst them with the 
happiest effecU; to that their reverence for religion in general, 
and for the instltotion of tbe Sabbath in particular, poU to 
•liame, not only French renonnctrt, bnt cvea BngUsh priflutort 
ofcbristiaaitf. 



don't wonder at any wickedness among men who deny 
Ood, and don't read the scriptures ; which teaches 
them those things they ougtit to do, and those they 
ought not to do. Only look back and see how other 
men have behaved before the gospel shone among 
them, and then you won't wonder at the conduct 
of those men in the present days, who won't aofier 
it to enlighten their minds and soften their hearts. 
Why, before tbe gospel, there was a prodigious large 
round building at Rome, called the Amphitheatre, 
as would hold thousands and thousands of specta- 
tors. And what do you think was Uieir diversion? 
Why two poor men, as they called Gladiators, were 
turned in nak^d to fight with swords, and kept 
fighting till one was killed dead upon the spot, for 
the entertainment of the company : just Uke the 
barbarous practice of cock-fighting here." 

** But as soon as the gospel of Jesus Christ shone 
among them, there was an end to these barbarous 
amusements. Let ns then my brother artificers, 
encourage the reading of this blessed book, which, 
as Mr. Hervey says, (I mean him that wrote the 
Meditations among the Tombs.) * Heals the mala- 
dies of life — and subdues the fear of deatii — which 
strikes a liahtsoroe vista through the gloom of the 
grave— and opens a prospect — a glorious prospect 
of immortality in the heavens.' '' 

'* In short, if men follow what the bible teadies 
them, they will be happy whilst they live, and 
happy when they come to die, and be happy in 
heaven." 

** But youll think I'm preaching you a sermon, 
and that isn't what I mean to do. I only pray yon 
not to be got the better of by men as don't believe 
tlie scriptures, and so turn savages and disgrace ba- 
man nature." (To'be eonOnued.J 

Instead of copying oat any more of my good 
father's sayings and doings, I beg leave to 
make a few observations of my own. And 
first a word or two upon 

MODERN RBFINBMENT. 

The first thing that strikes me in this part of 
the story is Job's refusing to learn Jrrenck. 
He so loathed and detested tbe goings on in 
France at that time, that I don't wonder at his 
being unwilling to learn the lingo. He hated 
the very language in which ao much sedition 
and blasphemy had been uttered. However, 
independently of this — he shewed his good sense 
in not giving his time to learning what was never 
likely to be of use to him. For a young man 
that was to get his bread by buckle-making to 
spend hours and hours in poring over French 
books, was sufliciently -absurd m hit views, 
(I don't 'spire to it, he says) but Fve known 
things more absurd than this ; for instance, in 
going by one of the little cook's shops, which 
abound in our close streets, I've had three of 
my five senses regaled all at once — sig^Jkt, by 
the goodly display of steaming fagote that 
seemed to cry come eat me — «me//, by the 
savoury fumes which issued from the shop-*- 
and^ hemtng^ by the mellifluous notes of Aftir 
DrippUigpans own dear voice, accompanied 
with the pannor»forty. Tut, tut, what tmmpery 
nonsense ! But will you believe it ? li^ere 
are persons in the world who think these 
polite accomplishments ought not to be en* 
grossed by the rich, and who are ready to ask 
why Sally Soapsud's daughter sbouklntpor/ey. 
vou and play the pannors as well as my lady ; 
and I once heard of a benevolent lady who 
actually went about the village oflfering to tea^ 
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the wives and daughters of the cottagers to 
play the piano ! You smile ; but what is there 
iDConsistent in this — is.it not of a piece with 
the inarch of intellect ? Surely^ whilst Snob 
Studies feloaophy at the mechanics* institute^ 
Miss Snobbs may be allowed to thumb the 
pannari a bit at home I Don't suppose, that in 
making these observations^ I forget my own 
vagariies in running after learning above my 
station. l*ve already told you how dear I 
bought it } that if Td followed a different course 
I might have been a master buckle-maker by 
this time } but who so fit to warn others of a 
danger as he that has split upon the same rock 
himself? But Tm afraid the notes will be 
longer than the history; — ^To proceed. The 
next observation we come to, relates to a very 
different subject, — viz. the 

BARBABI8M 

and cruelty practised even by civilized nations 
where theprincples of Christianity are not known 
or not practised. Old Job quotes Mr. Burke 
as calling the French camnidaU, saying, that 
they cut out people's hearts and drank their 
blood. I am very much afraid that this 
vrasn t far from the truth, and that amongst 
the atrocities practised by the French revolu- 
tionists, one was the drinking of human blood. 
Oh ! what a sanguinary monster is man when 
his passions are let loose ! Oh let us pray to 
be kept from those political strifes and conten- 
tions which are the beginning of such atrocious 
scenes. If the proceedings of last October in 
our own city had not been checked, they might 
bave led on to enormities as revolting as that 
which is here alluded to. "The beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out of water, there- 
fore leave off contention before it be meddled 
with." 

There is one thing that isn*t thought so much 
of, and in which parents are too apt to counte- 
nance their children, or at least, not to check 
tbem, but which leads to great evil, 1 mean 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The French cannibals who drank the blood 
of their victims, probably began their education 
by spitting flies or cockchaffers — and being 
perfect in those elementary studies, they pro- 
ceeded to the higher form of cock-fighting, and 
so on to pugilism, bull-baiting, and the like. 
And thus they were trained to take delight in 
inflicting pain — to revel in the luxury of wit- 
nessing the sufferings of man or beast. How 
any one can think such practices noble and 
manly I can't imagine; — to me they appear 
inrorse than brutish. Beasts do not shed the 
blood of their own species in sport. The 
nobler kinds of animals will, at times, shew a 
^neroos ferbearance toward the weaker, and 
-will not hurt them but when compelled by 
bunger. What then shall we think of man — 
rational man, in this age of intellectual reflne- 
ment, gratifying the bloody appetite of his 
rutbless soul, by making two birds fight till 
one has picked the other's eyes out — tying on 
a stick in place of a leg, when it is broken^ to 



keep the poor wounded bird, still erect, and 
bring him again up to the scratch; or else 
taking delight in seeing a poor bull panting 
and foaming, pinned to the gronnd by savage 
dogs-— or in seeing the same animal goaded to 
madness, transfix the dogs with his horns, and 
lay them breathless and mangled in the dust, 
whilst the lords of creation utter a shout of 
triumph ? Oh abused lordship ! not for such 
purposes was man invested with his sovereignty 
over the brute creation. The Lord of all never 
designed that man should be a tyrant over the 
inferior creatures. God so far cared for the 
ox and the ass as even to ordain them the 
Sabbath rest, and woe will be to him who robs 
them of their right, still more to him who 
abuses his power by the exercise of wanton 
cruelty, 

I am aware that it is pretended that such 
cruel sports make men bold and courageous ; 
but I deny it.^ Cruelty may make men ferocious } 
but ferocity is a different thing from courage. 
The cock-fighter or the pugilist may be a swag- 
gering bully ; but true courage springs from a 
different source, and requires a different train- 
ing. It is genuine piety that inspires true 
courage. Where shall we find a nobler instance 
of courage than in that youthful warrior who 
could look undauntedly in the face of his 
powerful and insulting foe, and exclaim " Thou 
comest to me with a sword and with a spear, 
and with a shield ; but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the 
armies, of Israel, whom thou hast defied V* 

It has been proved by experience, that those 
are most valiant in fight, who are sustained by 
principle ; and not those who are urged on by 
such brutal ferocity as is engendered by a 
familiarity with cruel sports. 

MARCH OF PROFANENESS. 



I have already adverted to the attempts made 
by the infidel party to turn the late Fast Day 
into derision and contempt. The following 
is a specimen. — Surely never was such a com- 
ment made upon such a text.— 

<' Notice.—* Is not this the Fast that I have cho- 
sen f (Isaiah, Wlii. 6th Terse) — ArrangementB have 
been m«de to dine 800 members of the National 
Uiiiou, at the Castle-street Rooms, on the 31st of 
March, Friends desirous of keeping the FAST, are 
requested to make early application for tickets, to 
be had of Mr. Blake, the Proprietor, at the Rooms. 
Dinner on the table precisely at Four o'clock. By 
order of the gormandiiing Committee. J. Maxwell, 
Secretary." 

As the author of this notice quotes scripture, L 
will submit to his consideration two other texts, 
and pray that he may " read, mark, kam, and 
inwardly digest them.'* 

Psalm ii. 1. " fFhy do ike heatken rage, 
and the people imagine a vain thing ? Sfc. 9fe. 

Isaiah Ixvi. 3—4. '' TTiey have chosen their 
own wajft, and their eoul^ deSghteth in their 
^^ominatiom. I aieo wilt ehme their deiueiont, 
and wili bring their feare Mpen them j because 
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when 1 calied none did answer, when I spahe 
they did not hear ; but they did evil before mine 
eyes, and chose that in which I delighted not* 

THE UPLIFTED SCOURGE. 



As intimated in the 1 6th number, I proceed to 
give the conchicling extracts from the History 
of the Plague of London, in 1665, by Daniel 
De Foe. The desolation of the city, after the 
pestilence had reached its height ; the straits 
and difficulties, and the sufferings of mind and 
body, of the miserable terror-struck inhabitants, 
are described in so natural a manner as to pro- 
duce the liveliest impression on the mind of the 
reader. 

" I cannot omit taking notice what a desolate 
place the city was at that time ; the great street I 
lived in, which is known to be one of the broadest 
of all the streets of London ; all the side where the 
batchers lived, especially without the barsy was more 
like a green field than a paved street, and the people 
generally went in the middle with horses and carts : 
it Is true that the farthest end, towards White- 
chapel Church, was not all paved ; but even the part 
that wfis paved was fall of grass also i but this need 
not seem strange, since the great streets within the 
city, snch as Leadenhall-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
Cornhill, and even the Exchange itself, had grass 
growing in them In several places. Neither cart 
nor coach was^seen In the street from morning to 
evening, except some countrv carts, to bring roots 
and beans, or pease, hay and straw to the market, 
and those but very few compared to what wasnsnal. 
As to coaches they were scarcely used, bat to carry 
sick people to the pest house, to other hospitals, &c* 
"As the desolation was greater during those terrible 
times, so the amazement of the people increased ; 
and a thousand unaccountable things they would do 
in the violence of their fright, as otfiers did the 
same in the agonies of their distemper. This part 
was very affecting ; some went roarina. and crying, 
and wringing their hands along the street \ some 
wonld go praying and lifting up their hands to 
heaven, calling apon Qod for mercy. 

" It was indeed a lamentable thing to hear the mise- 
rable lamentations of poor dying creatures, looking 
out for oiinisterH to comfort them and pray with 
them, to counsel them and to direct them, calling 
oat to Ood for pardon and mercy, and confessing' 
aloud their past sins. It would make the stoutest 
heart bleed to hear how many warnings were then 
given by dying penitents to others, not to put off 
and delay their repentance to the day of distress ; 
that snch a time of calamity as this was no time for 
repentance— was no time to call upon Ood. I wish 
I could repeat the very sound of those groans, and 
of those exclamations that I heard from sqme poor 
dying creatures, when in the height of their agonies 
and distress. O that I could make him that reads 
this hear, as I imagine I now hear them ! for the 
sound seems still to ring in my ears. 

" If I could but tell this part in such moving ac* 
cents as should alarm the very soul of the reader, I 
shoald reioice that 1 recorded those things, however 
short and imperfect. 

** Much about the same time I walked out into the 
fields towards Bow ; for I had a great mind to see 
how things were managed in the river and among the 
ships ; and as I had some concern in the shipping,. 
I had a notion that it had been one of the best 
ways of securing one's self from the infection, to 
have retired Into a ship \ and musing how to satisfy 
my cariosity on that point, I turned away over the 
fields from Bow to Bromley, and down to Black- 
wall, to the Stairs which are there for landing or 
taking water. 
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** Here I aaw k poor man wdkiofon the bank or | 
tea wall, as tbey call it, by bini!ielf. I walked 
awhile aUo aboat, teeing fhe hoiiAen all Mint np; at ' 
last I fell into nome talk at a Hl^tanre wiih thi^ poor 
nan t first I asked him how people did therrabontM 7 
*' Alas ! Sir," says he,** almost desolatp; all dead or 
alek. Here are very few families in this part, or in 
that fill^ge, pointing at Poplar, where halt' of them 
are not dead already, and the rest »ick." Tlicn point- 
log to one honse, ** There they are all dead," said he, 
'* and the hou%e stands open ; nobody dareH go into it. 
A thief,*' saYS he, ** ventured to uteal som*'thini^ ; 
bnt he paid dear'for his theft, for he was carried to 
the chnrchyard too la»t nisht." Then he pointed to 
•everal other honses : '* There," says he, ** th**y are 
all dead, tlie man and ht« wife and five children." 
'* There," says he, " they are Nhnt np ; yon see . a 
watchman it the door, and so of the other houses.*' 
«' Why," says I, *« What do yon here all alone?" 
'* Why/' says he, ** I am a poorde«olate man : it has 

C leased Ood I am not yet visited, ihonah my family 
It and one of my children dead." ** How do you 
mean then," said I, <* that yon art not visited!" 
** Why," says he, ** that is my bouxe," pointing to 
a ?ery little low boarded house ; and there my poor 
wife and two children live/* said he, ** if they may 
be said to live ; for my wife, and one of the childrfn 
are visited ; but I do not come at tliem." And with 
that word I saw the tears run very plentifully down 
his face ; and so they did down mine too, I assure 
you. 

" Bnt,** said I, " why do yon not come at them?, 
How can you abandon \our own flenh and blood?" 
•* Oh! sir," says he, <* the Lord forbid ; I do not' 
abandon them, I work for them as much a^ I am 
able, and, blessed be tlie Lord, I ke%p them from 
want; and with that 1 observed be btted np his eyes 
to heaven with a countenance that preiemly told me 
I had happened on a man who was no hypocrite ; 
but a serious, religions, good man ; and his ejacula- 
tion wa.'t an expresnion of thankfulnens, that in such 
a condition as he was in, be should be able to say 
bis family did rot want. *< Well," says I, '* honi-st 
man, that's a great mercy, as things now go with 
the poor ; bnt how do yon live then, and how are yon 
kept from the dreadful calamity tliat is novr upon un 
all ?" •• Why, sir," says he, *» l' am a waterman, and 
there is my boat," says he; <* and the boat server 
me for a house : I work in it by day, and sleep in it 
in the night; and what I cet I lay dovin upon that 
stone," says he, shewing me a bro%d stone on the 
other side of the street, a good way from his house; 
** and then," says he, "I holloo and call to them, 
till I make them hear ; and they come and fetch it," 

" Well, friend," says I ; «* but how can you get 
any money as a waterman ? Does anybody go by 
water In these times?" *« Yes, Kir," says he, •* in 
the way I am employed there does. Do yon see 
there,"8aysbe,five ships lie at anchor, pointing down 
the river, a good way below the town ; and do you 
aee," says he, ** eight or ten ships lie at the chain 
there, and at anchor yonder," pointing above the 
town. "All those ships have families on hoard, of 
their merchants and owners, and such like, who 
have locked themselves np, and live on board close 
ahnt in, for fear of the infection ; and I tend ou 
them to fetch things for them, carry letters, and do 
what Is absolutely necessary, that they may not be 
obligod tu come on shore ; and every niglit I fasten 
my boat on board one of the ship's boatu, and there 
I sleep by myself, and, blessed be Ood, I am pre- 
served hitherto." 

*<I row np to Greenwich, and buy fresh meat 
there ;' then l go to single farm houses on the Ken- 
tish side, where I am known, and buy fowls, and 
eggs, and butter, and brio{C to the ship.<«, as they 
direct me, sometimes one, sometimes the other. I 
aeldom come on shore here : I came now only to 
oan to my wife, and hear how m> little family do, 
and give a little money which I received last night." 

'" Foor man," aaid I; *' and how much bast then 



gotten for them" ** I have gntten fonr ahiniagi," 
aaid he, ** which is a treat anm, at thinga Inow go 
w:th poor mtn ; but they have civen m<* a bag of 
bread too, and a salt fiah, and some flesh, 8«^ all 
helpn oitt " 

" Well," said I, "and have yon given It them yet?" 

*' No," said he, '* but 1 .have oilled, and my wife 
baa answered that she cannot come out yet, but in 
half an hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting 
for her ; poor woman." says he, ** she Is brought 
sadly down ; Rhe has a swelling, and it is broke, and 
I hope she will recover ; but I fear the child will die ; 
but it Is the Lord!"— here bo stopt and wept very 
much. 

**Well honest friend," said I '*thon hast a sure 
comforter, if thou hast brought thyself to be renig^ed 
to the will of God. He Is dealing with ua all. In 
judgment ;— " 

*' Oh Sir," says he. It la his Infinite mercy if any 
of us are spared, and who am I to repine ! 

"Savesttbou so," said I, and how much less is 
my faith than thine ? and hero my heart smote ire 
suggesting how much better this poor man's found- 
ation was, on which he staid In the danger, than 
mine ; that he had no where to fly ; that he hail a 
family to bind him to attendance, which I had not; 
and mine was mere presumption, his, a true depend* 
ance, and a courage resting on God ; and yet, that 
he used all possible caution for his safety. 

" I turned a little away from the man. while these 
thoughts engaged me, for Indeed, I could no more 
refrain from tears than he. 

'* At length, after some fttrther talk, the poor woman 
opened the door, and called - Robert, Robert; he 
answered, and bid her stay a few momenta, and he 
would come ; so he ran down to his boat, and fetched 
up a sack In which were the provisions he had 
brought fi'om the ships ; and when he returned he 
hallooed again; then he went to the great atone, 
which he had shewed me, and emptied the sack, and 
laid ail out, every thing by themselves, and then re- 
tired ; and bis wife came with a little boy to fetch 
them away ; and he called, and sidd, such a captain ' 
had sent such a thing, and such a captain such a 
thing ; and at the end adds, God has sent it all ; give 
thanks to Him. When the poor woman had taken 
up all, she was so weak she could not carry it at once 
in, though the weight was not much neither ; so she 
left the biscuits, which was In a little bag, and left a 
little boy to watch it till she came again. 

"Well, but" says I, did you leave her the fonr 
shillings too which you said was your week*s pay } 

•* Yes, yes," says he, ** you shidl hear her own It" 
So he calls her again, '* Rachel, Rachel, (which it 
seems was her name) did you take up the money ?" 
*'Yes," saldahe.** How much was it" aaid ho ? **Fottr 
shillings and a groat" said she, **Well,we]l,"say8he, 
the Lord keeps you all ; and so he turned to go away. 

*' As T could not refrain from contributing tears to 
this man's story, so neither oould I refrain my cha- 
rity for his assistance; so I called him. " Hark thee 
friend," said I, "come hither;" for I believe thou 
art in health, that I may venture tiiee ; so I pulled 
out my hand which was in my pocket before ; ',* here, 
says I," go and call thy Rachd once more, and give 
her a Uttle more comfort from me, Ood will never for- 
sake a family that trust in Him as thon dost;" so I 
gave him four other shiUinga, and bade him go lay 
them on the stone and call his wife. 

I have not words to express the poor man's tbsnk- 
fiilness, neither could he express it himself, but by 
tears running down bis face ; he called his wife and 
told her God had moved the heart of a stranger upon 
hearing their condition, to give them all that money ; 
and a great deal more such as that he said to her. The 
woman too, made signs of the like thankfulness, as 
well to heaven, as to roe, and joyfully picked it np, 
and Iparted with no money all that year that I thought 
better bestowed." 

How greatly does it ligbten public and pri- 
vata troablea, when iattead of being met with 



discontent and repining, they are eadared* ht 
the spirit of resignation and of thankf olncss for 
ondeserved mercies 

l^he last reports of the new cases and deatlm 
from Cholera io London, shew a woqderfvl 
decrease, just at that season of the year, when 
the more virulent progress of the disease wwm 
to be apprehended. It has now visited the 
capital of France ; and altboogh Paris is not 
nearly so popnlons as London, the fiestilenoe is 
raging there with threefold violence. Can it 
be doubted that tliere are many thoasands of 
the iiilihbitants of London, to all appearance, 
as liable to be infected by the disease as those 
that have suffered from it, and if it bad been 
allowed to spread with its natural malignity, 
killing more than half of tiiose whom it attack- 
ed, who can say that a renewal of. some of these 
scenes of desolation and misery, which De Foe 
has described, tuight not have been the conse* 
qnence ? Having acknowledged the afflicting 
hand of God, by an act of national humiliation, 
we may now hope in His mercy, that before 
a long period we may be p€frmitted,as a nation, 
to come before Him with thanksgiring, tbat 
the desolating sconrge has been removed. — ^N. 

A YARD OF FLANNEL. 

{An old tkmg wunded.) 

What, when rheumatic, I complain. 
Gives sweet oblivion to my pain, 
And makes me feel half young again ? 

A yardof flawnal. 

What, when my tooth begins to ache. 
And keeps my anxious eye awake. 
Bids me refreshing sleep to take? 

A yard of flannd. 

What, when my ear Is chill'd with colds. 
And her accustomed^ounds withholda. 
So kindly lends her fleecy fulds ? 

A yard of flannaj 

What, when the throat is stiff and sore. 

Does perspiration's dew restore. 

And save from quinsey's 'threatening power ? 

A ys^ of fl^wMJ. 

What's that, which cut In ample stripes. 
And wrapped around the tender tripes, 
Will guard from cholera'a racking gripes ? 

A yard of flannel. 

Do you desire to find a friend, 

Where warmth and softness gently blend ? 

Then I would beg to recommend, 

A yard of flannai. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hie Anecdote transmUted l^y a Correipandemi 
U old, and ha» recently been inserted m aptn* 
odicai most hostile to religion. 

Erratum in No, Xf^II, lost line of the second 
column—for " sceptre," read sceptic. 
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HOLY-DAY KEEPING. 



Satan and his emissanes have ever been 
eager to obtain possession of consecrated ground. 
The erection of the Roman standard, bearing 
the images of their idols, within the precincts 
of the temple of Jerusalem, was Satan's spe- 
cial victory. . Then idolatry triumphed within 
the very boundary of the sanctuary. It was 
the abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet, and Jt boded approaching 
ruin. Now I can't help thinking that the pre- 
vailing abuse of sacred seasons* originally set 
apart for the service of God, to a freer than 
ordinary indulgence in vain and sinful plea- 
sures, is a very similar profanation. It is un- 
furling the banners of God's enemies — the devil, 
the world, and the flesh, on that very ground 
which is professedly consecrated to Him. This 
is constantly and extensively done by the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath ; but it is perhaps done 
in a manner still more outrageous, if possible, 
when those special annual seasons wliich the 
Church sets apart for a more solemn observ- 
ance than ordinary, in memory of the blessings 
of redemption, are turned into seasons of 
drunkenness, revelry, and profaneness. It is 
much the same thing as if persons professing 
to set apart particular days to do honor to our 
King, such as his birth day, or his accenion, 
should fix upon one or other of those days to 
insult him, to break his laws, defy his autho- 
rity, and to carry on a plot ap^ainst his govern- 
ment. Could persons so acting be called loyal 
subjects ? Absurd idea 1 But how^ then, can 
those be Christians, who, professing to set apart 
certain d^ys in honor of Christ their King, 
snch, for instance, as Christmas-day to com- 
memorate his birth, Good-Friday to com- 
memorate his sufferings for sinners, and Easter- 
day to celebrate his resurrection, emplsy those 
seasons in pouring contempt upon that very 
Saviour whoni theyjmretena to honor? Is it 
not notorious that Christmas, which is pro- 
fessedly appointed in honor of the birth of Him 
"whose kingdom is not of this world, and why 
requires bis disciples to renounce the world, 
is devoted by thousands of persons calling 
Aemselves Christians, to unbounded indul- 
Honce of the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life ? and is it not equally 
notorious that the seasoa of fiaster, when our 
Church calls upon her members to haiw in their 



special recollection the unspeakable love of 
Christ in dying for our sins, and to celebrate 
his triumph over death andbell, with psalms of 
praise — that that very festival is not merely 
turned into a season of idleness, but is actually 
selected for the;indn]gence of every im molality, 
and for the practice of cruel sports, as if to in- 
sult the love that God hath shewn to us, by 
abusing' and tormenting his creatures. Surely 
if impious men are determined to hold their 
revels and their carnivals, and to riot in wicked- 
ness, they might at least have so much regard 
to common decency , as to choose some other 
season for their licentiousness, and not select the 
Church's holy seasons for their unholy prac- 
tices. But mark the depths of Satan — he not 
only perverts sacred seasons to his own use, but 
manages to pervert even language itself, and 
)(Test it to his purpose. These seasons of 
commemoration, such as Christmas, Good-Fri- 
day, Easter, Whitsuntide, &c. were originally 
ca&ed HOLY days, to denote that they should 
be kept holy, and employed in the service of 
him who is THE HOLY ONE. Now if the 
seasons had continued to be called i(o/y-dav%, 
the inconsistency and profaneness of applying 
them to any other than holy purposes would 
have been so manifest, that even worldly people 
would almost have been ashamed of such mani- 
fest absurdity and impiety as to talk of keep- 
ling i&o/y-day by revelling and drunkenness, 
profaneness and cruelty ; bat mark how Satan 
has helpsd them over this difficulty, simply by 
suggesting a different way of pronouncing the 
word,— instead of /To/y-day, they just call it 
HOLIDAY, and the hated sound of '' hoiy' is 
quite got rid of. Thus, too, some who would 
have shuddered at the base hypocrisy of pre- 
tending to keep /fOLy-day, and yet all the 
while giving themselves up to sin and vanity, 
can make up their mind} to a merry-making 
holiday, without compunction. It is to he 
feared that they who thus wilfully turn 
Christian HOLY-days into heathen holidays, 
will find them to be indeed what Job Nott's 
workmen have inadvertently called them — hoi' 
lowdviys. To explain this, I must tell yon that 
Job has a little sort of wturksbop, where he 
keeps the wheels of business pretty constantly 
going. Now the workmen who are employed 
in Job*s factory, have taken a fancy to have a 
vacation on Easter^ Monday, and with this view 
they have sent a note to Job, begging him to 



let them have a '* Hollow-day*^ on that occa- 
sion. With this request Job has so far com- 
plied, as to make arrangements to relieve the 
workmen from the necessity of attending at 
the factory on Easter-Monday ; but he takes 
this method of intimating to them (knowing 
that they read his paper), that he hopes that 
all who are anywise connected with him, will 
be careful not to turn sacred seasons into occa- 
sions of evil, and that a due observance having 
been rendered to the sacred claims of Good- 
Friday and Easter-day, the holiday-keeping of 
the ensuing Monday will be confined to those 
relaxations, which, whilst they contribute to the 
health of the body, are not inconsistent with 
the health of the soul. Whoever keeps his 
Easter in any other way, will find that he makes 
it indeed a holiow'dsiy — vain, empty, and un- 
profitable, yea, worse than unprofitable; for 
the pleasures of sin, though attractive to the 
eye, disappoint the taste, and leave a bitterness 
behind — ^like the. apples of Sodom, which are 
described as beautiful without, but whoso 
plncketh them finds that be ** feedeth upon 
ashes'* -_ 

With these remarks. Job wishes all his cus- 
tomers every comforfr and happiness that can 
consist with a Christian observance of the ap- 
proaching season; and sure he is that the 
Christian's pleasures are the best pleasures — > 
that the Christian's i&o/y-uiays are not ioHouh* 
days, but full of substantial happiness and joy. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOB 

NOTT, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

IContinued.'^ 

It's a matter of great importance, what mas* 
ters and mistresses say and do in the presence 
of their servants and apprentices ; the opini- 
ons they express in their hearing, and the 
example they set 'em. In general it has a 
very bad effect, when master says one thing,- 
and mistress says another, before their children 
and servants. ,The end of such disputations 
commonly is, that the ohildreq, servants, and 
'prentices ^on't respect either one or the other : 
such disputes there were between my honored 
father's master and roistrecis, when he \ras a 
'prentice boy at Birmingham -, and he being a 
sharp waggish littl^ fellow, kept his ears open, 
and even took down in black and white what 
\va8 said : and it s^ms that in his case no 
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ham came of it, batnther Affeontrkry} aalwretchM, in leagaa with tlii* village incewHaiT, 

it pv. occarion for him to «corf tt« ognio« -"/ irht^t^l/S^. reiU'S^to'lJ!:? '.^S^.:? 
of his shrewd old master upon some interest- U^^ ^j,^ ^^,j^. ^^^ g^ppose the landlord, con- 
ing snkgects. It will be remembered that Job s | cerned f»r hintelf and his tenants, was Insuntly to 
master was a churchman, but he married a dis- 
senter, and the consequence was, that he and 
his rib didn't quite put their horses together, 
though they seem to have gone on better than 
generally happens in such cases. With these 
few remarks, I proceed to lay before you some 
further extracto from my honored father's hisr 
tory of his early days, during the time of his 

apprenticeahip : — 

** I have teen many a dispute 'tween master and 
mislresa, (who, as I said before, was a dissenter) 
about many things— and as I write short hand 
pretty well, I used to make memorandnms. One 
ffane I remember, mistress begun about Mr. Paine's 
book and the parsons. She railed against them 
sadly and said, tliat they ought not to have tythes ; 
nor to have more livings than one at a time ; and 
that the disturbances ought to go on. Marv, says 
master, fair and softly, if you please. You know I 
never argue against you when you speak reasonable. 
But, as to the matter of tythes, were not they ap- 
pointed 1^ Ood himself t And if a farmer takes 
a farm of a landlord, does be not take it at a price 
' according r Who then has any right to deorive the 
clergy ortbelr tythes t Nevertheless, said master, 
I wish with all my heart they had a proper allowance 
Instead of tythes, becansc I believe they oUten 
cause qoarrelllflgs between the parson and his 
parishioners ; and this is a thing as ought not to 
oe. The parson of the parish should, methinks, be 
at all times on the kindest and friendliest footing 
among his flock : for b« la their shepherd, and he 
ought not to be borthencd with a greater flock than 
he is able to look after. And I'm told by some as 
I think knows, that it is to be so i that every one 
is to have the care of just as many souls as he can 
take good care of { for which he is to be handsomely 
paid as a good gentleman , ought t and that the 
bishops are to look sharply after them, to see that 
every one does his doty ; and strike them off the 
rolls as don't, and that none but p^a men are to be 
appointed shepherds; and such aa are deeply 
learned, so as to be able to sllettco the corrupters of 
Christianity.'' 

** My mistress seemed much satisfied with masters 
answer; but went on to say as there was many 
other grievances, as the game lawt— Imprisonment 
for debt— the mode of electiona--excise laws— 
pensioners— and many other things as oaght not to 
be; and therefore the EmgluhjwMM was in the 
fight, and ought to kick up a dunt" 

<* Afoty, says my master, don't be In a pet« I 
perceive that your mind has been inflamed by the 
person who called upon yon this afternoon with a 
book from the poison shop, but hear me patiently, 
and I hope yon will see that the evils are not so 

great as yon fear^ and will not warrant that torrent 
of abuse, which has burst the banks and threatened 
to delnge the nation— a torrent which, If It is not 

timely check'd, may end as dreadful gs In France. 

My mistress still insisted tbst the king and ministers 

onght to promise to remedy all grievances before 

the progress of the jacobins was stopt. Mary, says 

my master, you argue foolishly: suppose a rich 

man possessed a great estate whldi lay In a most 

beautifulVale near the sea, suppose in this valley a 

delightfhl village, inliabited chiefly by his tenanu 

who lived comfortably, and had by their industry 

caltivated their garden* and lands, and neatlv 

fumish'd their houses; suppose some French 

emiassry, who envied the landlord and the villagers' 

happiness, came into the village and pick'd a hole 

in the landlord's coat, and magnified every little 

fault, till the once happy vilUgers became a little 

ditaatisfied with him. Now, suppose sobm vUe 



fiermeot and froth-«-u perfect storm in a wash- 
hand basin ; but, after they*ve worked them- 
selves out, they sink down into a dull, 
less state, neither salt nor sour, but dead 
diteh«water. This is what chemists call 
trmRging' ; and I am afrud 'tis too true a word 
to apply to this sort of matrimonial chemistry 
between Protestont and Papist, Churchman und 
Dissenter — after a bit of whiz and turmoil, they 
find their principles neutralised, and settle 
^_ down into a tasteless, lifeless, heartless state ; 

"i5*; V'^ ^7JJJ*ir«?r-^5[JI"!S!!? «d tum Notkhgmrmns. 'Tis either this, or 
ould be the conduct of men whose trieet, , •» .• • 7 • ,* . _. . '. 

"else if their pnnmples aie too stvaag tobe 



ride among them, and bag them to assemble without 
a moment's loss of time, take their spades with 
them, and away to the breach, to stop the increas- 
ing torrent of water that threatened to delnge the 
village* What then do you think they'd dot 
Would they ataad parloylng, and aay, an— let na 
first settle these disputes ; let us have these grlev- 
ances that Mr. Emifsary tells us of redressed, and 
then we" 
what should 

dbtldmi. Airailuri _ ffafdms. JMaruususmta, Ira 
all threatened with destruction from this increasing 
torrent? Why my dear, says she, they wenid 
hasten instantly to stop the breach, and then throw 
themselves on the cratitude of the landlord to 
remove whatever might prove real grlevam^s. 
Mary, says he, its just the same with BHUamU aad 
ker ekUdrttu Master, says I, if I may be so bdld, 
Mr. Mills has been telling me something about 
atert nrls, and that these Paineites say that we 
have no occasion to be frightened and prepare to 
defend ourselves, till the danger is more evident ; 
which I think, asaster, Is as much as to say, don't 
kttempt to stop the breach till its out of your power. 
And If I cock and level a pistol at yon, you have 
no occasion to be alanned, till the bail enters under 
your fifth rib— Just plnmps through your heart and 
sticks in your backbone. As soon as yon're certain 
its safe there— then load and fire away.— Bravo— 
bravo!" 

This being a con venient place to knock off; I 
win now give you a bit of a commentor^r upon 
this passage in my honoured lather's writings. 
I begin with a word or two more about 

ITNBQUAL TOKIS. 

There's no pulling together well, if the yoke be 
unequal } and it were well if peoule thought 
more of this in looking out for yoke-fellows ; 
there wouldn't then be so much jamng and 
strife in families— one pulling one way, and 
the other aaotfaer* Job's master and mistress 
seem to Imte gone on as wdl as any unequal 
pair can be expected to go i but it appears 
that they were coallnually on the fret, and I 
don't know how it could be otherwise, when 
he was a churchman and she was a dissenter. 
People don't think enough of the importance 
of yoke^iellows bebg of the same mind in re- 
ligion. If man and irife don't agree upon re- 
ligion, 'tis impossible they can heartily a§pree 
in politics or anything elae $ for a man's refigion, 
if it be anything worth the name, must and will 
influence all his opinions and all his conduct. 
Some people, indeed, carry their religk>us prin- 
ciples pinned on their sleeve, and no wonder 
they sometimes drop 'em by the way » but I 
speak of those who really do profess some re- 
gaid for thmr reli^n, and yet wiH be so rash 
as to form connexions with persons of quite 
a different persuasion, — as for instanee, a 
churchman marrying a Roman catholio-^-how 




can such a man prosper, or how can any aood 
come of it, or any blessing attend it ) How 
disturbed must be their state if they avow their 
sentimento one to the other; and how flat and 
tasteless their condition if they do not ! *Tm 
like the union of salt of tartar andlenon juice : 
when first put together they are all heat and 



thus neutralized, why then they go on ding* 
dong, hammer and tongs, to the end of the Btory^ 
like Job Nott's master and mistress did. Of 
ali the plans that were ever conoocted for tiie 
p reser v at ion of fomily peace and union, wiwB 
endangered by the unequal yoke, none is more 
absurd and preposterous than the agie en i ent 
between parUes that adl the boys shall be 
brought up to the father's religion, and aH the 
giris to the mother's ; as if a father wasn't beuad 
to have the same regard for the salvatiott ef his 
girls as for that of his bo^ ! Why, il I really 
believe that my religion is true, and that my 
P^ish wife's religion is liaise and idd ati ous, 
shali I sign away the souls of my Kttie enes^ 
and give bond to surrender 'em vsp to die ten* 
der mercies of Pdpish Priesto) God forbid! 
Why 'twoeld be more merciful to the little ( 
to «jiuck 'em into the river as soon as they 
bom, like the Egyptians did to the Hd 
nmle diildren ) or to dig a pit by the 
bed«side, that she might bury her oftpi 
alive, as the islanders of the South Seas di 
for their female children before Christiaoity 
came to them ; or to throw 'em to be devo ur ed 
by idli^tors and sharks, as unnatural pareata 
in India still do,-— I say all this werQ saercy 
eomimred with the cruelty of that man or wo- 
OMtt who, for the sake of any worldly benefit 
should bafgain away the souls of his or Imt 
ofiiqiring, by giring them over tol>e trained up 
in a falM religion. But enough of thi»— I wast 
to talk to yon a bit about a quite diflfafeal 
thing, and what I wouldn't mention, only that 
I'm afrud yon won't understend what my 
honored father says about it, unless I Mp yon 
a little. I refer to what he says about 

TITBBS. 

You will recollect (or, if you don't, you 
look back and see) how that Job's 
being a thorou^ bred, hot dissenter, had get a 
great spite against tidies, and used to c om iea d 
that they were m uut upon poor people, miA 
that the parsons oi^tn t to have 'em, but tin* 
they ought to be took ftom them i upon wfaach 
her husband would sometimes reason with iMr, 
and tell her that tithea were of Qod's appoint* 
meat, and that they were no wrouff, but aa|imt 
as any other property, and didirt hmn the 
poor people at aH, but qhito the oon6ary^ be* 
caasd the clergy, into whose hands the nomey 
got, were obliged by theur office to reside amongsc 
their parishioners, and sp spent thefar Inoouaea 
amongst them, and were centisiually watdung 
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over then to do them good ; whereas the land- 
lofdt, thoagh a great maay of them were ex* 
oMdtagly kind and benevolent when at hotae 
apoD their estates^ were apt to be cidkd 
away other by business or pleasare* I know 
that this was the way theoM gentleman nsed to 
talk to his diseontented wife -, bat Old Job has 
potitdown rather too mueh in the short to be 
andersteod by plain people, and so I wish to say 
a few words in a way of explanation, jnst to let 
yoa anderstand what he meant. Mind I don't 
vndertake to say whether his opinions were 
right or wrong, but I'll endeavour to make yon 
nnderstand what he meant, and then leave yon 
to jadge for yonrselres. Far be it from me to 
ofler an opinion npon snch a knotty question ; 
'tis above me to pretend to settle it j bnt I may 
give yon a bit of the history on't i ttkere can 
be DO harm in that. WeU, then, to begin with 
what the old gentleman said about titl^ being 
mopped a/ God. "Ha agreed aaMUMt all 
classes that the Jews were ordered by God to 
pay tithes to their priests and Levites. First, 
God claims the tithe of the land, and of cattle, 
frvit, &c. for himself to be '' ia/jr to the Lord:' 
Leviticas xxvii. 30, &c Then God gives the 
tithes to the mbisters of the sanctuary. Nam* 
xviii. 21-t26 i and that this appointment was 
ooatinoed throoghont thdr generations, appears 
farther from Nehemiah x. 37, &c. It would be 
easy to bring forarard plenty <^ proofs that the 
Jewish priests and ministers certainly had 
tithes I but. in anawer to this, they say that 
*twas only under the ceremoniid law that titbea 
were appointed, and, iJkif being done awny 
now that the gospel is come, there is no longer 
any scriptural grounda to take tithes ; bnt in 
smswer to this the parsons and their friends say 
the paying of tithes was appointed at least 
four or five hundred years before Moses came i 
for 'tis said. Genesis xiv. 20, that Abraham 
gave tithes to Mekhiaedec, who was ** priest 
of the most high God." Here, then, is a proof 
that tithes were paid long before* the time of 
Mosea, and that conaeqnently it oouldn't have 
been ^gnn by Moses, and so there's no reason 
why it should end with Moaes. But in answer 
to this, the enemies of tithes sav that Abraham 
didn't give thoae titbea to Mekhiaedec by 
God'a appointment^ but* only of his own free 
will, ont of kindness and liberality, and to do 
honour to Mekhiaedec, who was a great per- 
son. Now, in answer to this again, the paraons 
turn to what is sidd in Hebrews vii. where 
St. Paul argues that Abraham, in oflering lithea 
to Mekhisedec, paid them as the repreoenta- 
five of his whole family, and that Levi, who 
-WBB yet unborn, paid tithea to Melchisedeo-— 
in Abraham, "* he being in the kina of his 
tether when Mekhisedee met liim/' More- 
over^ the paraons nrge that Mdchisedee^ who 
first received tithes, waa not one of Aaron's 
priesthood, but was, if I may sospsak, m Chrie- 
tian prieet, for Christ himself, the High Priest 
of his Chureh, was of his order ; — see Ps. ex. 
4, Heb. vii. 17. Here, then, they think there 
Is proof that the paying of tithea ia a Divine 



appdntment — that it is an appointment older 
than Moses's law, and therefore independent of 
that law, and that, seeing Melchisedec is the 
pattern, or type as it were, of the Christian 
priesthood, hisrec^ving tithes is a sufficknt 
warrant for their receiving tithes* 

This I take to be what Job Nott*s master 
meant by saying, '* Were not the tithes ap- 
pointed by Uod himself )" and I have thought 
it right to ex|^a it to you, as far as I under- 
stand it. However, whether this argument 
holds good on the parsons' side or not, I must 
say that 'tis quite pkla that 

COMMON JUSTICB 

reqnarea the payment of the tithes, unless some 
method can be fomid oat to eadtfy allpwrtiee i 
for 'tis certain that tithes, as they exist in this 
eonntry, are aa much the property of those 
who possess them, aa the landkrd*s estate ia 
his property. 

The estiiea^ ont of whkh the tithea arise, 
haive been bonght over and over again, for a 
less price than otherwise would have beeq 
given ftnr them, becanse 'twas known and ac- 
knoudedged that the parson had a daim to a 
tenth of the produce \ to aay nothing of the 
buyinff and sel&ig of the tithes themselves as 
lawful property. This, perhi^ you'll say 
ought not to be done ) but nevertheleas it hoe 
been done under sanction of the law, over^ and 
over again: and so, as a question of right, 
von might aa |uatly take a man's estate from 
1dm, aa take hia snaewsan, or tithe propertv, 
whidi his forafathera bought, or came lawfully 
by, and which haa been handed down from 
fatiier and son, by rightful process of law, like 
any other property. 

And seeing, as I said before, that the land* 
lords have all of *em given so much less for the 
estates becanse of the tithes; if the tithes 
were put an end to, all the effect would be 
that you would take the property out of the 
hands of tiie patrons, to whom it belongs, to 
pot it into the hands of the land proprietora to 
whom it does not bdong:— nnd what good 
would the labouring classes set thereby ? Not 
one forthing. I'm quite satisfied that 

> TMB ABOLITION OW TITRBS 

wouldn!t make the leaf either lugger or cheap- 
er. FVNr 'tia ^n tiiat if the titbea were tal^ 
off, the landtorda would imorediately nose the 
rents aceor di ngiy. How often do von aee an 
estate advertised to be sold " Me free;* iriiich 
is aa mueh aa to aay, that the pordiaser must 
expect to pay ao madi the more for this estate, 
becaoae thore's no tithis to pay out of it 
Well, if tithea were done away, then all the 
estates would be up in the market accordingly ; 
because M would be tithe-!^ : and the land* 
lords would make a pretty penny on't \ but I 
can't see how the poor labouring people are to 
be benefitted by it, nnkaa they mink the squire 
would bekinderto*em than the parson. Again,! 
aav, I dmi'tthbk the labouring man would get a 
hob-nail drove in hia ahoe by takbg off 'tithes \ 
and speaking of shoes, reminds me of the tak- 
ing off of the tax upon leatiier sometime ago. 



'Twas cried up as a wondrous fine thing, for the 
poor to have the tax upon leather so much low- 
ered. But I put it to you my boniest friends, 
whether you've had your shoes one sixpence-r I 
may almost sav em petu^ cheaper for the tax 
being tafc^A on ? — ^no I the tanner, currier, and 
the master shoemaker have got it between *em ; 
but the labouring Bum gets none of it. And so it 
would be if tithes were taken off to-morrow. 
It might help to keep up rents, and put some 
more nMmey into the laJadl^nrds' pockets j but 
'twould hardly give a sixpenny loaf, nor an ex- 
tra day's work to poor labouring men. 

This is Job Nott's belief. —lis true he hasn't 
had any experience in such matters. What haa 
Job got to do with tithes ? He never wrote so 
much and hardly ever thoucht so much about 
'em in his life before. Bnt having the aubject 
brought before him in his honoured father's 
book, he has weighed the matter a little, and 
pondered it over, and this ia wlfat he has made 
on't. If he's wrong in tids or any other matter, 
he'll always be obliged to any friend that will 
set him right. But surely whust there's such 
slopping and poking at the poor paraons by 
the tkree^halfpenniee, 'tis but fair that Job 
should be alkmed to speak a word for 'em— - 
and this at least is certain, that God hath or- 
dained '* that they which preach the Gospel 
shoukl live of the Go^, .— and that " the 
labourer is worthy of his hire." And when it 
has been cafeolated that if the income of aU the 
bishoprics, all the cathedrals, and all the 
livings were put into one treasury, and tjien 
equally dirided amongst the beneficed clergy 
only, it would barely yield j$200 a year to each; 
surely there is litUe cause for the outcry that 
is set up against tithes and chureh emoluments. 

A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF CREATION. 



<< 'Us bora with all ; the love of natare's worka. 
Ir ao ingredieat In the compound man, 
Infns'd at the creation of the kind. 
And, though tli' Almighty Maker has tbroughoot! 
Diterimlnated each from each, by strokaa 
And toochet of his hand, with to much art 
Diversified, that two were nev^r fonnd 
Twins at all points.— Yet this obulas in all^ 
That all diseera a beao^ In his works,. 
And all can taste them/' 

• Cowraa^ 

According to this just and beanliful remark 
of the poet» the Iofo of the works of nature ie 
a universal feeling. We» who are most part oC 
our lives confined by the dnUes of our calling 
to paved streets and stone waDs, and a peep 
of the blue aky over the chimney tops, don^ 
by any means lose our natural rdish for the 
open country, and the various pleasing objects 
that come under the observant eye of the 
countryman, as he folk>ws the plough or teada 
his sheep, frem the lark'a firet carol at the 
dawn, tul the piping curlew, and cawing rooka 
return to their callow young at aun set. 

The sacred writinga abound with atlnaiona 
to the works of creatiott, whkh, in the la»» 
guage of inspiration^ are rqireaented as pre* 
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claiming the praise and declaring the glory of 
God, and from the least to the greatest of them 
teaching lessons of wisdom to man. 

f cannot donbt, therefore, that occasional 
notices of interesting facts in the natural 
history of onr own country, or derived from the 
more extensive observations of travellers, and 
the minuter inquiries of the student, will be 
generally acceptable to Job Nott's town and 
country readers. 

I shall begin with some particulars respecting 

THB BLEPBANT. 

The giant of the brute creation, who has a 
better title than the Lion himself to be called 
the king of the beasts, from his superior size, 
strength, and sagacity; and moreover, this 
monarch of the woods has noble and benevolent 
qualities, and does not, like the lion, devour 
his own subjects. His native haunts are the 
immense forests of India and Africa. The 
full grown elephant is a truly majestic animal. 
He stands ten feet high to the top of the 
shoulder, and holds his head twelve feet above 
the ground; some of the African elephants 
are even higher. He is provided with two 
formidable ivory tusks, from five to six feet 
long, for his defence, on either side of his nseful 
trunk, which, when attacked, he is very careful 
to keep out of harm's way. This remarkable 
organ is about eight feet in length, and so soft 
tad flexible that he can contract, extend, and 
twist it about at pleasure. A small protuber- 
ance at the end serves the purpose of a finger, 
with which the animal can grasp the smallest 
objects, and nntie cords. With his trunk he 
breathes, gathers his food, conveys it to his 
mouth, draws water to quench his thirst, or 
sprinkle it over him, and collects dust, which 
he throws with a blast over his body to drive 
away the flies and other troublesome insects. 

The elephant generally moves slowly, but 
when alarmed or irritated, he cad travel straight 
forward over level ground, nearly as fast as 
a horse. He swims the deep rivers of India 
and Africa with tbe greatest ease, even to the 
distance of one or two miles. In swimming, 
every part of the animal sinks beneath the 
water but his trunk, by which he breathes and 
directs his course, discovering by his extra- 
ordinary quick scent the approach of the 
opposite shore. 

The elephant is generally found in herds 
of from ten to a hundred. Even in confinement 
they live to the great age of upwards of a 
hundred years, and probably for a much longer 
period in a wild state. The female produces 
Quly one at a birth. The bones in - the 
skeleton of a large elephant weigh nearly half 
a ton, and when these bones are clothed with 
flesh and sinews, the power which it is capable 
of exerting by force, and tlie pressure of its 
vast weight is enormous. It crushes its enemies 
by falling upon them, or trampling them to 
death with its massy limbs. Elephants 
feed on the leaves of trees, grass, herbs, and 
roots, and will devour one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight in a day. Sometimes they 
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break into plantations of rice and the sugar 
cane, and destroy every thing before them. 

The large forehead and quick penetrating eye 
of the elephant correspond with his well-known 
sagacity, and his tractable disposition renders 
him highly serviceable to man. Here let us mark 
the wisdom and goodness of the AlmightyCrcator. 
If this gigantic creature, which he has formed 
of such extraordinary size, strength, and wis- 
dom, and has so armed and provided as to be 
an object of terror to the fiercest beasts of 
prey j if this long-lived elephant that can pass 
the barrier of the broadest rivers, and break 
down enclosures, and devour and trample the 
produce of the field, were as prolific as many 
other beasts, and as fierce as he is formidable, 
he would be a terror and a scourge to man. 
But his strength and wisdom have been made 
subservient to us, who arc but pigmies beside 

him. , . _ 

The elephant is hunted for his ivory tusks, 
which are a vduable artkle of^ trade. In 
ancient times he was employed in battle to 
carry a sort of castle or turret on his back, 
from' which darts were thrown, and to break 
through the enemy's ranks. Now he is used 
in the camp to convey military stores and 
baggage across the plains and rivers of India, 
and is very useful in moving pieces of cannon 
in difficult roads, and performing other services 
that no other animal could accomplish. 

Many curious and interesting anecdotes are 
told of the aflection and obedience of elephants 
to their keepers, and their extiaordinary mtelli^ 
gence. I shall conclude this short sketch with 
one which was related to me by an officer who 
was in camp with part of our Indian army, 
when the circumstance took place. ^ While the 
tents were pitched during the night, one of 
the elephants broke loose and strayed to some 
distance. The party who went to seek him at 
dav break, were soon led to the spot where he 
wa's by his loud roarings. They found the 
huge animal stuck fast in marshy ground, 
where he had sunk by his own weight. After 
several fruitless endeavours to release him, 
they brought another elephant to their assia- 
tance,and not knowing how to direct him, they 
left him to take his own method of liberating 
his companion. After various significant ex- 
pressions of sympathy for his distress, the 
elephant cautiously tried the firmness of the 
ground at the edge of the quagmire, but finding 
that it yielded beneath him, he drew back, and 
stood pondering at the brink what to de. At 
last he trotted oflF to a neighbouring wood or 
jungle, and with his trunk tore down some 
large branches, with the ease that a man 
gathers a bundle of twigs ; and when he had 
got a full burden returned to the scene of 
action. He then threw the branches one by 
one to his friend in the stocks, who seemed to 
comprehend very readily what he was to do 
with them, and drew them towards him with, 
his trunk, which was at liberty. This opera- 
tion was repeated several times, until^ the 
snrface of the bog was well covered with a 



strong thick layer of branches, when the im- 
prisoned elephant grasping the nearest with 
his trunk, and resting his head upon them, 
drew out both his fore legs, and planting hisfeei 
firmly npon the strongest boughs, escaped 
over the road which the two elephant engineers 
had so ingeniously constructed for the OGf»sioD, 
to tbe great wonder and admiration of the 
spectators. i^»*««***, 

THE JACULATOR FISH. 



TbU singuUr little fish has only been found in the 
rivers «nd on tbe tea shores pf the islands in the 
pacific ocean near China. It feeds on flies and 
beetles which settle on the reeds, trees, and boahea 
that grow at the water's edge. The wisdom of the 
Creator is beantifnlly diitpiayed in the manner in 
which it instinctively prociireH its neceasary food. 
Thejacuiator swims towards its prey, and taking a 
steady aim, it shoots a drop of water nrom its montli ; 
and snch ia the little raarkman*s skill, that at a 
disunce of four, Ave^ or six feet, which is ten or 
twelve times the length of the fish, it seldom fails 
to bring down its game to the surface of tlie water, 
where it is speedily devonred. 

COAL AGAINST GOLD. 



Tlie celebrated mines of South America, whea 
their produce was greatest, were the grand aonrce 
from which the world was supplied with gold 
and silver ; yet even when these mines were 
most productive, it has been calculated that 
the annual valae of the gold and silver extracted 
^om them was not equal to one half of the T%loe of 
the coal dog out of the coal mines of Great Britain 
every year, and the annual vakie of the labonr of 
the numerous persona employed in carrying the 
coal by land and water. 

ENGLISH AND IRISH PATRIOTS, 
An Epigramf bjf Poet Woooby. 



The true English Patriot's a right honest man. 
Who lives peaceful himself, and does all that he 

To keep others peaceful and quiet ; 
Bat Patriot in Ireland's a quite different thing. 
He's the brother of R^ek^ the first coasin of Swmg 

And hia name they pronoance it Pat-Riot. 

CORRESPONL>£NC£. 



T. B. wiii be inserted; also one, at least, of 
the old ballads transmitted by '* Q io the Coun- 
try )" the others require a Idtle consideration, 

77te sentiments of^itapiex are very pious and 
excellent^ but written in too sermonizing- a Strom. 
Job wishes to infuse sound religious principles 
into his paper ; but it is highly desirable thai 
they be conveyed in an engaging and attractive 
m(wn^» 

The cammunieaUon of " A real Friend to 
the Loirer Orders'* is received* 
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THE GRAVE AND THE GAY. 

Job has said something already about the diffi- 
culty of keeping the balance even between the 
different classes of his readers j some being for 
all fan and others for all gravity. In short, Job 
is exactly in the condition of the Old Man with 
his two Wivesj in the fable. Perhaps some of 
my customers mayn't know the fable, so I'll 
give it 'emr 

THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

A man who bad attained that stage of life, when 
advandng years are marked by a mixture of grey 
locks with the brown, was so happy as to possess 
two wives ; — ^polygamy being at that time in foshion. 
One of his wives was about his own age, bat the 
other was a young creature scarcely out of her teens. 
It may easily be supposed tbat these two ladies found 
many thinge to differ about ; but there was nothing 
which gave them more mutual uneasiness than the 
state of the old gentleman's pate. The young wife 
really loved her husband, and therefore was very un- 
easy at the grey hairs which exposed the inequality 
of their ages ; she accordingly watched every oppor- 
tunity to pludc off the grey hairs from the old man's 
liead, to keep him looldng as youthful as possible. 
On the other hand, the elder wife, whose own locks 
were a little inclined to turn, thought the grey hairs 
on her husband the greatest honours of his head ^ 
and therefore she was equally diligent, on her part, 
in plucldng off the brown locks, which she could not 
but consider a dissight. The good humoured old 
man, wishing to please them both, and taking the 
proffered advice and g^od offices of each in good part, 
yielded his noddle to be plucked, first by one, and 
then by the other, till at length he found himself left 
without any hair at all ! 

This is the fable ; and certainly it applies 
very cloecly to Job*e case, in reference to the two 
great classes of his Yeaders, tke grave and the 
gay. Both classes appear to be sincerely attached 
to him, but both seem to wish to engross him 
more eotirely to themselves ; and to root out 
from bis oolnmns every thing tbat doesn't ex- 
actly suit their own taste. One party wants 
\p pluck off the brown locks and leave all grey 
— 4hey want all to be in a religious strain i the 
opposite party ivant to pluck off the grey and 
leave the brown \ they would have Job per- 
petually upon the merry quip. So far the re- 
itemblanee holds good — but here it must stop ; 
for Job perceives^ that if he is to be continually 
giving way first to the one and then to the 
other, he*ll very soon be left as bald as the old 
dotard in the fable ^ so Job hereby gives notice 
to hii two wives that he wont he plucked, but 



that having taken him " for better for worse/* 
they roust be contented to let his grizzled locks 
alone^ and learn to view them with mutnal tole- 
ration and forbearance, as emblems of the mixed 
state of things in this motley world. 

Job has only to add, that it can*t be expected 
that the brown and grey locks should grow to- 
gether ejfactly in equal proportions. The grey 
has prevailed most of late ^ but as the spring 
advances, perhaps the brown locks will sprout 
out. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOB 
NOTT, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

IContinued,"] 



For the sake of those who are not constant | 
readers of my paper, it may be necessary to 
explain, that, in that part of my honoured 
father's book from which I am now copying, he 
gives an account of certain conversations which 
took place between hi» master and mistress, 
when he was apprenticed to the buckle-making 
trade in Birmingham. His master being a 
staunch churchman and a Tory, and his mis- 
tress being a red hot dissenter, and three parts 
gone towards jacobinism, you may suppose they 
bad something to do to keejf the dish upright. 
However, on the whole, they seem to have rub- 
bed on pretty well together. The old gentle- 
man, though rather testy at times, was a good 
humoured old prig in the main, and took a deal 
of pains to reason his rib into sounder princi- 
ples ', and she, on her part, was more docile and 
tractable than generally, happens in such cases. 
These few remarks will enable my reader to 
understand the following account which my 
honoured father gives, of a confab which he 
heard between his master and mistress, and 
which he took down in short band. The sub- 
jects touched upon are, some of them, such as 
Job Nott couldn't possibly venture to express 
an opinion about, at the present time, nor does 
he give what follows as his own opinions ; but 
as to what old Job Nott's old master thought 
and said forty or fifty years ago, why *tis all his- 
tory ; and history, by common consent* is a mere 
old almanack ; and I never heard that there 
'was any law to hinder old almanacks being re- 
published, if any publisher should take it in bis 
head to seek to get an honest penny by reprint- 



ing 'em. Well, then, Tm sure there can be no 
harm in just giving you the history of opinions 
held by a buckle-maker of Birmingham some 
40 or .50 years ago. 

And now, my dear, continued my master, let U8 
talk a little more about these mighty f rievaaces yea 
speak of, as the Tesi Abt, the Game LblwBj Imyrwrn'^ 
mentfor Debt, the Excise Laws, S^. ; and first of 

THE T?8T ACT.* 

Would any men in their senses admit others into 
places of power and trnst, wltbont their giving some 
conscientious proof of their firm attachment to that 
government those powers are meant to support 
and cherish ? Surely not. Tliey talk of a attgma / 
Why they can*t expect to go through the world 
without a little stigma (though for my part I think 
it none) ; and as long as they have the credit of 
being wiser , and better people than the church 
folk, which according' to their own account they are, I 
think they should not make so much fuss about next 
kin to nothing at all. I don't find that the church 
people have acted otherwise than friendly towards 
them. Have they made any efforts to keep them 
^oroa^, poor, or immarml ? 1 1 was out of their power, 
says my mistress. That I deny, says my master ; 
for if they had been oppressed they might not have 
been what they say they are. I say if they had not 
been suffered to have had schools, they might not 
have been so wise. If church folks had made it a 
role to trade with people of their ownpersnasion oniff 
fas most of the Dissenters do) they might not have 
been so rich; and if they had not been permitted to 
assemble and heat their pastors* Bi^-admonitions, 
they might not have been so virtuous. And there* 
fore don't Met the mild government of this blessed 
country have it to lay, *^I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me." And next as to the 



OAHE LAWS. 

What advantage would it be to us Birmingham 
people to have a right to go a shooting ? None 
bnt evidently a disadvantaae. If I want a hare for 
a christening dinner, I can get one for four «bil> 
lings ; and I fancy I should lose more by neglecting 
nw business lo go and shoot onOybesides the expense 
of powder and shot, and the danger of my gun go* 
ing off at half cock, or of my shooting across the road, 
and blowing out the brains of some wor^y man, 
who perhaps might have a family to lament his loss. 
Upon the whole, depend upon It, the Game Laws 
serve to make men industrious, and to keep them at 
their work. And at to 



• 1 was going to strike ont til this tboat the 7%#r Act, be. 
canse Uitt act which Imposed restrlcUons and dls^ualiilcaUons 
upon dinenten has been repealed some time since, tnd there- 
fore I thought this passage might as well be left out ; bDt,npoB 
second thoughts, it mty perhaps be interesting to some readers 
to know bow men viewed tbat subject in the darkness of Uw 
last century ; and It may serve also to excite in some minds a 
grateAil sense of the great liberality of sentiment on the part of 
churchmen toward their dissenting brethren, which has been 
manifested of late years* and the great confidence they have re- 
posed in them. J. N 
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mPRISONME!iT V0% DBBT» 

I am siirt»risMl that it stioold be objected to, 
How wM I enaljlcd to begin bntlness, and couse- 
quently to iMrry yon, and «ee these dear babps in 
my boose? Why entirely lliro* the friendship of 
Mr. Jones lending me the 50^ And do you think 
he would have lent it me, if be could not have come 
over me by law, supposing I had refused to pay it ? 
I tell yon this is a wise and salutary law ; and 1 
fancv few but very knaves are long imprisoned, 
for f never knew an honest man who came forward 
and gave up his all to his creditors, that did not find 
support; and even as the law now stands, any man 
may clear himself after he i» in gaol, to a certain 
aii|(MiBl» by Miv«rini.»pbU aH npou oath. As to the 



EXCISE LAWS, 

We Imve a heavy National Debt, brought en by 
the French and Americans. This debt is due to 
individnals, mostly of our own nation^ among whom 
are nnmberlesA widows and orphans. How are 
these people to be paid the Interest of their money 
without taxes ; and as to an exciseman coming to 
gaage my maU« and see that I paid my due and no 
cheating, who is against that hot those as want to 
cheat ? The law is a terror to evil doers, bat fqr 
the praise of them that do well. 

I was much pleas'd with my master's con versa- 
tioo, and as he was always reckoned a sensible man, 
I took it down in short baod^ Upon the whole, I 
don't think we have much to complain about. It 
isn't to be expected that oar constitution can be 
more perfect ihan the makers of it, as I said in my 
advice ; and if upon looking into it, anything is found 
tbat wants rectifying. Job Nott will be as ready and 
as free to advise Master Pitt as he is his brother 
artificers; but let bim do what he will, he can't 
please every body : a law tbat l>enefitrf one mav, and 
often will be hurtful to another ; and indeed how in 
it to be expected that what a minlnter does should 
please all, when what the great God of tlie universe 
does i« not pleasing to ail. The blessed rain which 
makes the grass grow, by which cows and sheep 
are kept alive, and produce us milk, butter, cheese, 
leatlier for sIioch, wool for coats, gqwns, cloaks, and 
stockings, besides many other comforts and conve- 
niecees— I say, this blessed rain which God sends, 
and which makes the fanner's grass grow, may 
spoil Miss Fanny's best bat and petticoat, or pre- 
vent Molly Hoptop from going to the fair. But 
what's more to the purpose, the rain that does good 
to one sort of soil, don't to another, so let us be con- 
tent-*poor and rich, say I; formethinks the differ- 
ence between being poor and rich is not so great as 
It seenu to be« The poor get victuals, clothes, and 
a^ooffia when they die. The rich get no more— the 
cash mnst stay behind. But I tl^ink I am got quite 
out of my •* Life," and its high time tbat I come 
back again. 

[Per4iap9 my readers mav think the same ; and ac- 
cordingly, in my next nomber, I hope to give them 
a little spice of what may properly be called Job 
Nott's Adventmreg,'] 

p^j^j^g ^p CHINA? ~ 



The Chinese have a gfreatcr degree of self- 
importance and national vanity than any peo- 
ple under tlie sun. They esteem themselves 
to be the oldest^ the most ingenions, the most 
enlightened, the greatest and most magnificent 
of nations. Their Emperor Kicn Long, and his 
saccessors^ on the throne of the Celestial Em- 
pire, (their own lofty name for China) have 
always bad so mean an opinion of the King and 
people of Great Britain, althongh as the belst 
customers for his teas, we contribute so much 
to his revenne, that the English noblemen who 



have been sent at different times as Amba884« , 
dors to the Emperor s Court, have been treated 
like an inferior race of beings. His subjects, 
withthesame narrow-minded pride and jealousy, 
shun all friendly intercourse with foreigners 
except at the trading factories. Thus, while 
other nations have been advancing with rapid 
strides, the reserved and haughty Chinese^ shut- 
ting tbemaelvefl out from the reei of the world, 
have remained stationary in government, laws, 
customs, and knowledge. If Rip Van Winkle, 
the Dutch emigrant to the United States, who is 
hnmonroiisl^defloribed by an ingeniooa writer 
as awaking from a nap of half a century^ in 
utter astonishment at the changes that had 
taken place in the American colony during his 
slumbers ; if this Rip Van Winkle, had hap- 
pened to fall asleep in China for five hundred 
years, on opening his eyes he would have found 
all things remaining much in the same state. 
If the Chinese are vastly too well satisfied in 
their fancied superiority to other nations^ we 
with much better grounds fot such an opinion, 
are too little contented with oar condition, 
imagining that of the French, the Americans, 
and other nations to be more enviable. But it is 
to be observed, that those who are loudest in 
their praises of foreign customs and institutions, 
to the disparagement of onr own, return, after a 
jonrney to the Continent, or a voyage to the 
United States, or Botany Bay, much better 
pleased to spend the rest of their days in the 
land of their birth. In what glowing terms 
did the notorious William Cobbett, for example, 
speak of his country after his return from 
America.* 

'*In the days of youth and of iffnorttnet,*' says be, 
** I was led to believe that comfort, fireedom, andvir* 
tue, were exdiislvely the lot of repubUoMn. A very 
short trial convinced me of my error, admonished me 
to repent of my folly, and urged me to compensate 
for the Injustice of the opinions T had conceived." 
" During eight yean absence from my codntry, I 
was not aa unconoemed spectator of her perils, &c. 
Once more returned, once more under the safeguard 
of that sovereign who watched over me from my in- 
fancy, and the want of whose protecting arm I have 
long bad occasion to lament ; I ftel an irresistible 
desire to communicate to my coontrymen, ike JrmU 
(fftay ej^ferienctt to shew them tbe injurious and de- 
grading consequences of ducontentmintj disloyalty in- 
novation ; to convince them that they are thefrettt as 
well as the happiewt of the human imoe ; and above 
all, to warn tli^m against the arts of those ambitioufl 
and perfidiona demagoguea, who would wiilingly re- 
duce them to a level with the cheated slaves, in the 
bearing of whose yoke I have had the mortification 
to share." 

Such having been the beneficial effects of 
eight years residence in America, *tis only to 
be regretted for his country*s sake, that Mr.* 
Cobbett does not transport himself thither for 
another period of seven or eight years, to revive 
the faded impressions of manhood and of troth. 

When less was known of China than is known 
now^ it was the fashion to cry it up likewise as 
an instance of a flourished and happy country ^ 
for '' omne ignotum pro magnifico, * every thing 

« See hia *' Unbought Testimony, " in Job Nott, 
No, 7. 



«eeaM great through m xAt Bat, as later and 
more correct acoounts of China, enable us to 
take a yuter view of tbe matter^ it piay be 
curious jast to glance at a few particnlars in 
which the excellence of onr own institutions 
will appear more evident by the comparison^ 
and like Cobbett's voyage to America, tend to 
make us better pleased with things at home, 
if it be only for a season* 

On a moderate calcalation, the Empire of 
China is said to contain <me hundred, and fififf 
mUliOM of inhabitants. Yet this immense 
popaktioQ CMiBOt boast of retnmiog a single 
member to Parliament, for Parliament there is 
none. This fine extensive field for universal 
suffrage, yields no votes for member or place- 
man. The people of the Celestial Empire, in 
short, have no more to say or do in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, than the man in tbe 
moon. The voice of the Emperor Kien Long, 
or whosoever may be the reigning monarch, is 
the absolute universal law. He has foil power 
to make new laws, and to abolish the old. He 
is the undisputed master of the lives and pro- 
perty of his one hundred and fifty millions of 
subjects. His commands are execotod instantly, 
and witboQt trial ; and no other sentence can 
be executed without his consent. He has power 
even to name his successor to tbe throne -, and 
may pass over any or all of tbe Royal family, 
and choose the next Emperor from another. 
Bat as even an absolute King can*t govern with- 
out Ministers, the Emperor has his Mandarins, 
who form his Cabinet Council, bis Lords of tira 
Treasury, regulate the army, administer tbe 
laws, and govern the provinces of the Em- 
pire. To prevent the Mandarins from becoouog 
independent of him, the Emperor often re mo t es 
and changes them, setting up one and putting 
down another, to keep them as much as possi* 
ble under contronl. By an sBcient law and 
custom, the Mandarins are reqoired to hrrn»ft 
their own accusers and confess their fanhsj 
bat it may be readily supposed they perform 
this duty very remissly. In fact they take all 
possible pains to conceal their misdeeds fro« 
the ministers, through whom complaints moat 
pass to the ear of the Bmperor. It is tbe uni- 
versal custom of these Mandarins to bribe the 
officers of state with valuable presents. The 
Mandarin in the prorinces is allowed to ex* 
tort money from the King's saio^jects, which ke 
shares with the Mandarins at Couri* and tkos 
oormption and injustice extend throagkont 
the Empire. Our anibassador, Lord Macartaajj 
complained of tbe insnfierable extortion of a 
Mandarin who was gihrernor of two places called 
Qaangton and Qoangsee. The Chinese who had 
oceasion to ask favotnrs from him, never §ot 
admission to his boose unless they gave hina a 
present of at least £40001 Such wbdeaale 
bribery and corruptiofi casts all our rotten 
boroagfas into the shade. If it is a pttblie-evil 
that a poor man should be paid a few gmaeaa 
for bis vote at an election, it is never to be oom- 
pared with a denial and pervermoa of jnsiioe 
unheard of amaag as to procsre a bribe* 



Such tttiDgs, howerer, are dtsgracefnlly com- 
mon in China, and the Mandarins manage just 
as thev please, screening each other from de- 
servea blame and punishment. Notwithstand- 
ing their power and oppressive extortion, they 
are liable to be turned off at a moment's notice, 
and therefore they make liay while the aun 
shines. The Emperor does BOt hesitate to slap 
these great Mandarins right and left with a 
long bamboo; and they repeat the chastise- 
ment with increased severity on their inferiors, 
who must bear the punishment whether de- 
served or not, without trial, or hope of redress. 
It is singular, among a people who re- 
gard all foreigners as barbarians, and are so 
bigotted to their ancient laws and customs, as 
never to have altered them for ages, that att 
tempts should have been made within the last 
thirty years to overthrow the governuieot by 
means of Political Unions. Some may be cori- 
ons to know how such matters are managed in 
China. It appears then, that many disaffected 
peraoiM betook themwhes to piracy, and gra* 
dually formed a Republic along the coasts, which 
since the year 1805, has become extremely 
powerful. They have vast n umbers of armed ves- 
sels, and have their associates and emissaries 
throughout the Empire, who are closely leagued 
together. This numerous Union, is called 
" Thian'thee-ohe" or " Earth and Siy mniled:* 
The members know each other by private signs, 
such as the manner in which they take a cup 
of tesy or pipe of tobacco. On admission, the 
new member takes an oath, which be and the 
person administering it, ratify by drawing some 
blood fVom the arm of each, which is imngled 
in a cup of tea which both drink. By this tea 
drinking ceremony, he becomes bonnd to saain- 
tain the principles of the Union — just the old 
story, " that aii men are free and all equal" 
It is strange to i>nd th< Chinese attempting to 
correct the absolute despotism of their govern- 
ment by skipping at once to the other extreme 
of absolute radicalism. The whole thing is not 
ill expressed by the Union of earth and sky. 
For every school-boy knows that earth and sky 
only wem to meet ; and if he could travel to 
the boundary of forty or fifty mites, which 
forms the visible horison, the sky woold be at 
the same immeasurable distance above and be- 
yond him as before. Just such a delusion is 
the system of the levellers, whether we look at 
it in the political horizon of England, or of the 
^' GelesUal Empire." They might as w«il hope 
to reduce the round earUi to a plainj and to 
level the mountain.^ with the vallies, as to pro- 
duce even a momentary equality in the original 
stud essential differences of mankind. Attd on 
tlw swpposkion that so absurd and imprac- 
ticable a scbeme covkl be reeliBOd, the- efibct 
would be to make the whole face of society as 
flat and dreary, and desolate, as an AraUftn 
desert, w4iere tfaefe is nothing to refresh the 
«ve bet a barren «andy level, or whirling ed- 
dies and ruinous heaps, caused by the blasting 
capricious fury of the hurricane. 
The Chinese government has made great ex- 
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I ertioBS to pot down the Unions, which at one 
time disturbed nine provinces of the Empire, 
and committed \'iolent excesses. By a late 
I proclamation, all the persons detected as mem- 
bers, were ordered to have the tendons of the 
riglit foot cut across, and the left cheek brand- 
ed with a red hot iron ; and those convicted as 
reljels were put to death. 
• Even if it were possible to provide the 
Chinese with a more hopeful plan tor mending 
the nation, (which they greatly sUnd in need 
of) in the frame work of the best civil govern- 
ment, it must necessarily fall to pieces" for 
want of a proper moral machinery, to keep it 
in motion. For the causes of oppression, ex- 
tortion, and raisgovemment, lie much deeper, 
as is well shown in the following passage. 

*'AClmieie Prince or powerful Mandarin, will 
I commit extortion or oppression whenever be can ^o 
it with imptmity. A Chinese trader or denier will 
cheat or defrsnd whenever it is in liis power. A 
Chinese peaitant w«l pilff r and steal whatever is 
within his reach, whenever he can iiope to escape 
detection, and the whole nation may be affirmed to 
have almost nothing in I'iew, but their own self- 
interest and security. Their general character, in 
short, in point of morals, compared with the minute 
enforcement of dnty by their penal laws, affordB an 
trreaUtibk proof of the utter incompetency of tegistative 
provUvms uithoui the aid of rOigious principle , to reach 
beyond the mere outward conduct of tndtctduaZs, or pro- 
duce any tJung like real eocial virtue among hmman 
beinge. 

The Chinese are poor ignorant heathen ido- 
laters, so ifpoorant that they mav be said to 
glory in their ^ame. For 

** The traest efearacters ef fgnoranee 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance • 
As blind men jise to hear their noses higher 
Than those that have thetr sigtit and eyes entire." 

B«t is not the souMi incontrovertible maxim 
of practical ' wisdom, that mere iegisiathe 
provisions not founded on reiigious principle^ 
are utteriy mcompetent io produce sooimi mrtne, 
Mtd social prosperity, Ofui hapfnnsss, sadly 
overlooked in christian and protestant countries, 
as well as in China r We flatter ourselves by 
applying iocal ronedMS to the snrlMe of the 
body politic, but overk)ok the chief organ and 
principal seat of the disease, when the action 
of the heart must first be rectified, that the life 
blood may flow id a pwe straam^ an4 impart 
fresh health and vigour to all the members. 

NEHEMIAH. 
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THE LEVELLING SYSTEM. 



Dear Job, 

Though not known personally to each other, I am 
sure we are great fHends, our sentiments coincide so 
entirely. I am a regular subscriber to your valaable 
publication— am a great invalid, and confined for 
months to my own chimney comer, and therefore 
have much time for reeding and reflecting on the 
signs of the times, which evidently portend some 
grand convulsimi^ whfeb the etoeseiveiibcrty of tbe 
press is hurrying to a crisis. What «an evince this 
more clearly than the eonalant attempts aiade by a 
class of men, whom I may term "agitators," who 
are for re-modelling every institution, and in whose 
eyes the mere &ct of aar estsbUAmeot being of 
ancient date, is sufficient for attempting an alteration 



in h ? Add to this, tba daily Invectives poured forth by 
too many of the newspapers and other periodkials 
agiAnsC the higher classes of society, in order to 
di^^raoe them in the eyes of their poorer ndghbonrs. 
One great cry has been against %A rente. I will 
answer this by two simile ftiets, taken upon a Utfge 
and small scale, and connected with graee iand 
avowedly the least deteriorated. I may be warranted* 
in asserting that there are htmdreds of worse cases in 
com eounfiee. It hag eome under my own observation 
that a neighbouring nobleman has expended jC100,000 
in increasing his estates daring the last twenty years, 
and his rent-roll is less by thousands new, than it 
was in 1810. Another Mend has pnrdiased land to 
the amount of 4^1580, and expended in buUding£600, 
and receives now £\M less rent than he did in 1814, 
and this upon an estate under 300 acres ! Still the ctw 
is, " Take the landowners a peg lower." Let this be 
effected, and do you not at the same time deprive 
them of the means of encouraging artists and artlfioen 
of every deseription? Do the establishments of the rich 
effect nothing m maintaining coach-makers, saddlers, 
toy«makers, and innumerable other species of faandi-* 
erafts? Does not an additional number of homes 
incur the necessity of more helpers in the stables, and 
an increased consumption of hay and com ? All whfch 
tends to employ more liands. Does the employmenc 
of labourers in improvements of parka, gardens, roads, 
&o. go tor nothing } CnrtaU saperflnities and elcgan ' 
des, and half the hands alluded to, are thrown out of 
work-^this Is starvation to the iowor orders ; whenas 
by the landowners, or other wealdiy persons who nay 
be driven to make these retreadiments, the deprtva^- 
tion is scarcelv felt beyond the day of discfaaigiiig the 
servants, selling the liovses, stopping the improve- 
onents, or being deprived of the {deasureof bayktt 
toys for their chUdten, or decoralaons for thdb- wives. 
Another levelling cry I have seen e]dxibited by the 
ja<5oUnlcal press is. ** if ow many tfaou^nds have been 
lifted up fVbm insignlflcanoe to splendor daring the 
last fifty years ; and where would be the harm of 
their returning to their original obscurity ? " As &r 
ae an individual is oonoerned, his rise or fall would 
not materially aibot the nation at large. But let ns 
only snppasefora moment that on^thousandof ciieae 
murAroeiMemploytetipersonsainece; (andthis would 
not be a very «plendU estabhshmeut) then we have 
10,000people thrown oot of employment " at one felt 
swoop." Again, as to lowering rents, prices ofprodnoe 
mnstsettletbls ^oestlon e^'entnaUy, without asking the 
land-owner's consent A tenant can onlv go on to a 
certain point, paying a rent he does not receive from 
the produce of his farm. Hope of better times, as 
we sav, or a dislike to change, may (if he have 
eafvitai) induce him to struggle for a time; but sooner 
or laier hopeand capital must fell, and the land-owner 
win only be able to oUain an equal rent with hia 
neighbours, losing probably more by the deli^, ^jm^i 
if he had k)wer0d the rent voluntarily. ** True it is, 
and i^ty 'tis, 'tki true," the agricultural labourer Is, 
in many parts of Sngland, at the pvesent moment, ia 
a very distressed atate ; but like all other evUs, tbia 
has arisen from a variety of oaoaes ; and most «f Jheae 
bdng local, cannot come under one general 1m ^ of 
argument ; but the loweringof rents, and " the takinp 
down the land-oumere,** however imperative the ne- 
cessity, has had Its effect here also. The number of 
labourers a farmer employs, will be regulated by the 
price he obtains for his produce; and the number the 
landlord can employ, must be in proportion to the 
rent he obtains. Labour is the poor man's capital, 
and the value of it will rise and fall with the demand 
for it, In alluding to other causes that have tended 
to distress laboureis,- we shall peroeive what I would 
lay particular stress upon, namdy— that agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures cannot be separated, 
whatever some specious reasoners may assert ; their 
general interests must be the same. Depression in 
commerce immediately affects the manufacturer; and 
if he be thrown out of work, he increases the number 
of labourers, and will work for lower wages rather 
than starve, lliis has been the case In many manu- 
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factttring districts, and thus all must suffer together. 
I cannot here enter into a discussion respecting the 
poor laws, but I fear that in some instances relief, in- 
discriminately afforded, has been far firom effecting 
its intended purpose. , <, « 

Admitting then the distress, it will be asked, to 
whom are the sufferers to look for relief?" to their 
more wealthy neighbours most assuredly. I dislike 
the terms "rich and poor," as they are. frequently 
used invidiously ; and moreover, it is not the rich 
landholders alone who relieve the poor— the respect- 
able tradesman, the fiarmer, the retired tradesman, 
and that numerous class of individuals living upon a 
competence which has been earned either by thdr 
own industry, or that of their ancestors— who will 
presume to say that all the classes I have described 
have not come forward nObly and liberally, not only 
by advances in money, but by active personal exertions 
to afford relief, which, alas! can from the nature of 
it be only temporary. Poor rates are collected for 
the infirm and aged, and various plans of relief are 
adopted in cases of extreme exigency ; but it cannot 
be for the benefit of society that individuals should be 
maintained in idleness, when it is in their power to 
earn a livelihood. ^ 

I am unaccustomed to commit my reflections to 

gaper, but I could not refrain from putting these 
urried remarks together, perceiving so great an in- 
inclination amongst a certam dass of would-be poh- 
tical oeconomists to endeavour to prove to labourers 
and artificers how much they would gain by pulling 
down the rieh^ as they stile those of the higher class, 
to their own level. If there were not a considerable 
portion of our population who possessed wealth far 
beyond what would supply the common necessaries of 
life, to whom could the distressed have applied on 
any former occasion, or in their present sufferings ? 
Whence could have flowed the enormous subscriptions 
we daily see in tte newspapers, in the different parishes 
of the metropolis, and other populous places, for re- 
lieving cholera cases alonel I must also allude to 
the subscriptions for blankets, soup, ooal, dispensaries, 
orphan schools, hospitals, infirmaries, in short, for 
affording comfort and assistance in every possible way 
to our poorer or distressed brethren throughout Eng- 
land ; whence, I repeat, could this power of doing 
flood proceed, but from what some are pleased to call 
* superfluous wealth ?" It is not my intention to en- 
ter upon the causes that may have produced the pre- 
sent awful state of the British dominions, (forfright- 
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Inflam'd by the papers which lay on the table. 
He read, and he drank, and he sponted while able ; 
With th' exploits of Spa Fields, his fancy was fir'd, 
Till to deeds as heroic himself was inspir'd. 

«< I've heard people say, again and again, 
* That 'tis reading great actions which makes your 

great men ; 
So I study Squire Cobbett, who gives such rare 

laws 
<< And who is, his own self, the great pattern he 

draws! 

" In the country I'd rather be first in renown, 
<' Than stoop to be second in London's great town t 
** So I'll straight set to work, and if I succeed, 
** My name in the papers ere long yon may read. 

<< Nay 1 hope that in time, without any affront, 
** My name may be joined with Paine, Cobbett, and 

Hunt." 
Half muddled with politics, dizzy with drink, 
He form'd his new plan, tho' scarce able to think* 

Next morning he sallied forth into the street. 
And each man he met condescended to greet ; 
He had sent out his scoots to assemble hiw neighbours, 
And promis'd a reeompence due their to labours. 

Great numbers were met, and he saw with delight 
The market-place fill'd— what a ra?ishing sight! 
With the old pompons words he began his oration, 
'' Friends, coantrymen, lose not this glorious occa- 
sion !" 

Then rung all the changes, so much now the fashion, 

Of sinecure, pension-list, reprenentation ; 

You'd have thought that these causes (to hear him 

complain,) 
Had ruined the harvest, and rotted the grafai. 



" And where is Will Thompson ? the foremost of all 
*' To stand up for his country vlrbenever I call ;'* 
One answered — •* Poor Will, once so fond of a riot, 
*' From his Church and his Bible had learnt to be 
quiet." 

*^ They're a pack of tame knaves then," the Orator 

cried, 
** But I'M do withont them, with yon at my side ; 
« I shall lead, yon will follow, come give In yonr 

names ; 
** Now away for the workshops, vow death to the 
frames. 

'* Not a loom shall be left, and If any oppose, 

*' They shall bear the disgrace, and be dealt with as 

foes; 
<* I'll arm you, good fellows, with right trusty blades. 
Throw away those base tools — of what use are those 

spades V 

One gravely replied, *' I will tell thee their ose, 
'* So keep back thy nonsense, and stop thy abuse ; 
*' Our gentlemen see that the times are so hard, 
'< That to work at our trade, for a time we're de- 
barr'd ; 

" They pity oar case, and assemble each neighbour, 
** To help our distress, and provide us with labonr ;** 
Their kind dispositions they've feelingly shew'd. 
So some work in their gardens, and some on the 
road. 

''The heights we will level, the rongh places 

clear, 
** Till a fine gravel walk the highways shall appear, 
" If they can't give full wages, they'll give what 

they can. 
For the rents of the great, all come short to a 

man. 
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fhUy awful it most assuredly is,) but I would earnestly 
intreat **a most thinking people," (as Cobbett used 
to call them) not to listen to the every-day cry of 
** down with the aristocracy," whether of the Church 
or Laity ; nor to think that their downlial would benefit 
the poorer classes of society. Those who have no- 
thing to lose, might in a scramble get a trifle; but for 
evidence of the result of such scrambles, I have only 
to refer to what has so recently occurred in Bristol. 
All classes of society have enough to answer for, even 
the very best ; and however I may be inclined to 
continue the subject at any future period, I shaU only 
now add, that our wisest plan is not to turn " State- 
Tinkers," but let "every one try to mend one," 
"Fear God," and " Honour the King." 

A REAL FRIEND TO THE LOWER ORDERS. 



THE MARKET-HOUSE ORATOR ; 

Or, the LOYAL WEAVERS, 
. (An old Ballad.) 



THERE liv'd a voung weaver, I name not the place, 
For fear I should bring a good town to disgrace ; 
All day he was idle, the neighbours can tell, 
And he spent every nigl»t at the sign of the Bell, 



" Come follow the leader who now stands before ye, 
" I'll bring yon to plenty, I'll lead yon to glory; 
<< You want but a head, then straight follow me, 
« I'll make yon all rich, all happy, all free." 

To plenty they show'd no objection *lls true, 
Bnt with glory they thonght they had little to do ; 
So they stirr'd not a foot— disappointed they stood, 
•* Why I fancied you'd all been tme nfen and good." 

" We only want work," they replied," 'tis that fails ;" 
<' I'll give yon all work, we*ll go poll down the jails ; 
'* ril exchange your vile bondage for freedom and 

joy, 
'< Each frame we'll demolish, each loom well destroy. 

<< Bnt my good old companions— why are they not 

here? 
" Not one should be wanting when e'er I appear ; 
Where's Tom Jenkins ?"— one answered as still as a 
* monse, 

<' He is gone for his dinner at yonder great house : 

<* Two days in the week he Is fed by the Sqnire, 
<< Whose kindness appears as if it never would tire;" 
"Where's Jerry and Dick?" "Tlicy are not fhr 

away, 
" The parson distributes potatoes to-day : # 

" He cannot afford entirely to ftw, 

" Bnt he sellH at half price, so then see'st we may 

live ;" 
"Where's Lovell?'* "he's nnrsing the babies at 
\ home, 

" That his wife to the flannel sobscription may 

come." 

"Where's Jack Wilkes?" "he's gotdmnk at the 

nightly potation, 
" By attending the meeting for mending the nation, 
" Spent all — would have died — till at last forced to 

stoop ; 
" His health is restor'd by the gentlefolks' aonp,'* 



" Mr. Orator spokesman — employment yoo'll find, 
" Is good for the body, and good for the mind. 
" Who loves work, abhors riot; our trade will retnro, 
" But how shall we weave, if our workshops we 
burn ?" 

In 8 rage, quoth the Patriot — " You're scoundrels 

and knaves ; 
"Do yon know, yon vile drudges, you'll live and 

die slaves? 
*' So you won't pull the jails down t" — they answer* 

ed *' that's true, 
" We'll leave them to hold snch vile fellows as yon !" 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

7%e paper of a correipondent on the eud/eei 
of the Fast, not having found room at the ihme, 
must now be omitted, as it would appear unee€h 
sonable. J. N. agrees with the writer, that 
" every day should be so far a fast day^ as to 
be a day of repentance and prayer, a day of 
self-denial and humility; and then every day 
will be a feast day, for we shall eat our meat, 
(our daily bread — whatever our heavenly father 
provides for usj with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising Oodfor his undeserved ntercies, 
and trusting him for the time to come, 
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OF AGE TO-DAY. 

" Of age" is io our lbDgii*ge taken gene 
rail; to mean,' tvreutf one i/eart old; bnt this 
ia a purely arbitrary definition, arisiiig ont of 
that legal appointment, by Which yonog per- 
80DB are kept nndcr guardianship, and not 
permitted to act for themselves in civil affura, 
till they attain the sgc of twenty one. It ia 
obvioQB that tome age mnst be fixed, for the 
commencement of onr legal privileges ; and 
tJiat which oor laws aasigo, appears to be very 
reasonable. At twenty one the foil statore of 
body is attained, and all the oi^nism of the 
frame is complete. Moreorer. the man has 
served his three apprenticeships, (his three 
limea seven years) one in the nnrsery, the 
second in the school, and the third in the fac- 
tory ; or in the [Airsait of those employments 
which fit him for his siibseqnent station in life. 
Bat tbowh very reasonable, it is still, as has 
been said, an tir&itrarif appointment, as is 
plain from the fact, that in diSereot nationa 
the term which constitntes a person " of age" 
is diSerently fixed. It is said that in Naples, 
penons are of full age at eighteen ; in France, 
with respect to contracts of marriage, not till 
thirty J 10 Holland, at twenty-five. Amonsst 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, unmarried 
women iMre never of age, a limitation whibh, 
1 take it, oor fair country-women woold not 
mch approve, in the shope of a legal enact- 
ment i tbongh it is understood that they prac- 
tieailg approach the term of majority, with 
great caotioo, and sUck a long while at about 
" tevenleenand a fortnight." 

Bat to retam to onr sabject ; twenty-one 
being the age at which yoong persons attain 



the exercise of their law-privileges, — at which 
they embark on the wide ocean of human af- 
fairs; the attainment of that fnll age by a person 
of conseqaence, it celebrated by his friends 
and relatives, with many demonstntions of 
joy. There are festivities at the great bouse ; 
the br«%B% tteut, that was brewed at the birth 
oftbe heir-at-law, is broached on the attain- 
ment of his majority, and all ia mirth and hi' 
larity ; happy if it be mingled, especially or 
the part of the principal, with aenaations of 
gntitode to the giver of all good, who haa 
watched over his tender infant aays, and " Ud 
*^ up to moa." 

Bat, without forlher preface, (for which 
deed there is little room) I proceed to an- 
nonnce that a very important personage has 
joat attained his majority. Job Nott is of 
age to-day : he has attained to the matnre age 
of Imentu-one. Troe it is that his age has not 
been reckoned by year*, bnt by the brief 6hro- 
nolo^ of Keeit .- nevertheless, in the epheme- 
ral life of a three-halfpenny periodica], Nam- 
ber XXI, is no contemptible attainment; espe- 
ctoily when we consider liow many of such 
prodnctiona are strangled in the birth, and how 
stilt greater a number only drag on a precari- 
ons existence, for a few weeks, and then ex- 
pire.* That the Bristol Job Nott has been 
carried through the perils of editorial infancy, 
when the very breath of popular disapprobation 
might have been fatal to his existence — that 
he has been so mnch encouraged by the friends 
of religioQ and order, and has enconutered so 

■ One three-halfjpenDj look for Its mnlls, " Brp- 
vii eue liborv," I Uboat to be ibort; and aceord- 
ingly it terminated its laboars In the short space of 



little opposition from the Dumerons enemies of 
both — and that, at the twenty-first nnmber, he 
is able to announce to his friends that his pub- 
lication prospers, that lis circulation is gndu- 
ally extending to parts more and more remote, 
and that the increase of respectable correspon- 
dents indicates a growing interest on its behalf 
amongst inflaeotial persona ; — these are surely 
subjects for congratulation and thankfulueas. 

Whilst however. Job Nott rejoicee in that 
measure of sncceas which has attended his 
efforts for the promotion of sound priodplea } 
he cannot but feel anxious, that these prindplea 
should be more widely and actively dissemi- 
nated : and he therefore calls upon all tha 
friends of religion and civil order, to support 
the work. Oh 1 if they could bat see the 
abominable trash, with which the literary ap- 
petite of the labouring classes is continoally 
supplied ) — the loathsome mass of in/ideSly, 
bl<uphemy, eedition, and Ireaion,* which is 
weekly vomited forth by a licentious press, in 
the shape of penny and three- halfpenny peri- 
odicals, fnll of tirades against governments in 
general, and especially against onr own insti- 
tutions, SDual, civil, and ecclesiastical i — bold- 
ng up the most venerable functionaries in 
church and state to the loathing and contempt, 
tie detestation and fury of the populace ; ridi- 
culing all religion j and caricatunug the most 
sacred ordinances of our holy faith : — if, I say, 
the eyes of the friends of reli^on and order, 
could be opened to a full perception of the dia- 

• A recent nnmbcroroi 
periodica It, conlaina coin] 

giniilDKtbe popuUce. ■rmingtheni withpikri, a 
companleil with direcliamhow to auiil cavalry and 
Infantry, and ill nitrated b; tuitable plates. 
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bolical syBtem that is being carried on ; — how 
the floods of iniquity are rising, swelling, 
spreading, deepening^ and threatening to carry 
rain and devastation before them ; they would 
sorely bestir themselves a little more than they 
do ; they wonld gird themselves, to the defence 
of truth and godliness ; they would use every 
legitimate method of resisting the inroads of 
sedition and blasphemy, and of turning the 
current of popular feeling into a legitimate 
channel j and preventing the further contagion 
of such abominable principles, as are being 
daily inculcated. Amongst these means, cheap 
periodicals of a counter tendency, if conducted 
upon proper principles, and uniting attractive- 
ness of manner with soundness of matter, will 
be found to be peculiarly effective. 

Upon this ground Job claims the increased 
patronage of all who espouse the cause, in 
which he is enlisted — the cause, not of one po- 
litical party or another, but of truth and order. 
Perhaps the work is not -well enough done to 
please some ; iet them then do better, and Job 
will rejoice to t>e superseded by abler advocates 
in the same cause. Till however he be thus 
superseded, let him be zealously supported. 
Let the talented friends of order take up their 
pens, and contribute to enrich his columns* 
Let some sacrifice be made in the cause of 
truth. Job and his associates make large 
sacrifices of time and labour— let his friends 
make some sacrifices of their time, labour, and 
money, by purchasing his numbers for circula- 
tion, and taking pains to distribute them. Let 
the well-wishers of the cause arise to a due 
sense of the importance of the work, as opening 
a most efficient channel for the diffusion of 
sound principles ) and with the blessing of 
Him who effects important ends by small and in- 
significant means, we shall see a great work 
going on and prospering ; the friends of the same 
cause in different parts of the country may be 
induced to adopt similar plans, and a healthful 
circulation of sound invigorating principles 
may be infused into the moral constitution of 
our country. 

• 

%* It has been sugf^ested, that with a view to fa- 
cilitate the circalation of this paper in remote 
parts of the coantry, it might be expedieut to omit 
the word ** BriUol" in the titl<». If any of Job's 
Bristol friends have any objection to this aiteration, 
they are requested to convey tlieir sentiments to 
the publishers. 



NATURAL AND CIVIL RIGHTS. 

It is a very common thing to sajr, I have a r%ghV\ti 
do this or that thing, when there is no absolute law 
to prevent us ; but that this la false reasoning, and 
arises from ignorance of the real meaning of the term 
** Right," I truet that I sliall be able to shew very 
plainly, and in few words. And here I would just 
bint that this ignorance of the term *' Right," is often 
teken advantage of by crafty and ill-designing men, 
who would work your ruin to make their own for- 
tunes ; and who often impose upon your simplicity, 
talking very loudly and largely about Bight, whilst 
their ends and intentions are plainly Wrong, These 
men will lecture a great deal upon Natural Right, 



that is, the rights which every man is bom with, and 
which are the same to one man as to another. They 
dwell very strongly upon this point, that every man 
was bom free and on a perfect equality with his fel- 
low-man. And they will go on In this strain for a 
long time, gradually leading your mind into perplex- 
ities and doubts ; and purposely keeplns from yonr 
notice that,' which they well know would soon blow 
up their ftdse doctrines. They seldom speak to you 
about another kind of right, which is a counterba- 
lance to the rights of Nature, and which bv vray of dis- 
tinction, is called CMi Right ; or if they do ever men- 
tion this,, it^is only, by mis- applying the term, to lead 
vou yet ftirther astray, and to rivet the chains they 
have put about your understanding. And here I will 
explain to you the meaning of the term CwU Right. 
As Natural Right is the rights we have by nature, so 
Civil Right is the rights we aeguire by being formed 
into civilised societies. If we still lived in a state of 
nature, that is, like savages or brutes, we might then 
perhaps assert our right to kill our neighbour or to 
despoil him of his possessions, if we were able to do 
so ; but then our neighbour would of course have 
the same right to murder or despoil us, if he were 
able ; and thus this species of n^Af would plainly re- 
solve itself into the prind]^ that " might is right,** 
— and this indeed may, or rather must suffice for 
savages ; but when men become civilized and live 
together like rational beings, other rights are created 
which I have call^ above " Civil Rights," and they 
depend upon this principle, that we do nothing which 
can at all injure the interests of the community, to 
which we belong. On this principle are founded all 
the laws of our land. For it is very plain, that if 
every person had a right to do any thing to the injury 
of his neighbour, or of the community at large, so- 
ciety could not be held together ; for, as it is said 
in scripture: *'A house divided against * itself 
cannot stand." This much then we have established, 
that a man has no possible right to do anything what- 
ever, that is opposed to the interests of society. To 
illustrate this point, a person may reason thns with 
himself: " I have a right to walk abroad in whatever 
manner my inclination prompts me. The world was 
made for me as much as for any other creature \ Aid 
why then should any man, who is by nature no more 
than my equal, dictate to me what dress I should 
wear, or whether I should wear any dress at all ?" 
Now, all this at first, seems very fair and reasonable ; 
but wliat should we say, if we were to see a man 
walking naked in the streets ? should we allow that he 
has a right to do it ? Yet all men were born equal ; 
why should one man then prevent another firom ex- 
ercising his own will and gratifying his own choice ? 
Purely for this reason, that no man has a right to 
ofiend against the rules of society, else there would 
be an end of all decency, morality, an4 religion ; 
which three things are the most necessary to presei^ve 
peace and prosperitv to a people. By the same 
argument, no man' has a right to rebel against his 
legal rulers, or to resist the operation of just and 
wise laws ; as such a course is certain to bring a long 
train of miseries upon the community of which he 
forms a part. Now, how exceedingly happy and 
prosperous would « people .be that made this the con- 
stant rule of all their actions, considering themselves 
as having a right to do nothing but what might con- 
tribute to the interests of their country. Such wouJd 
never be led by headstrong passion or sullen dis- 
content, to break out into rebellion against the wise 
and prudent institutions of society ; and, my friend, 
if toe were to apply this to ourselves in practice as 
well as principle, England would be a greater nation, 
and Englishmen a happier people than they are at 
present. J. B. 

[You may sometime have seen an armed sol- 
dier insulted and provoked by an unarmed 
ruffian putting his fist in bis face and daring 
him to the combat ; and you may have seen the 
noble-spirited warrior voluntarily lay aside his 
weapons^ and give the rash assailant a good 



dmbbing in the pugilistic style $ thqs meeting^ 
the upstart aggressor upon bis own ground, and 
with his own weapons, and manifesting his con- 
scious-superiority by relinquishing, of his own 
accord, the advantageous position in which his 
military equipments placed him over an unarm- 
ed adversary. Now, this may be very well 
and very noble, in that sort of warfare, which 
is " carnal,** — but i question whether, in the 
conflict which the children of light have to wage 
against the children of darkness, the former are 
quite warranted in giving up the vantage ground, 
or laying aside the weapons with which divine 
revelation furnishes them, under the idea of 
reaping a more signal victory by meeting an 
opponent on his own ground. This observa- 
tion is elicited by the above paper of my re- 
spected correspondent J. fi. In his conflict 
with the specious advocates of natural rig-hts, 
he comes down from the vantage ground of 
religion, and argues the question upon princi- 
ples which even an Infidel may be supposed to 
admit. Now, I am far from saying that such a 
line of argament is nseless-^ot 1 would sub- 
mit, that we should be very cautious in having 
recourse to it 3 and that when the Word of God 
furnishes us with armour of proof, we must be 
careful lest, by an act of teiserity in laying 
aside that armour, we expose our cause to 
danger. 

After all that can be said about the abstract 
principle of civil right, founded on social com^ 
pacts, &c. &Cr i after all (I repeat) that has 
been said or sung upon such topics, the tme 
ground of civil rights, as of rights in general, is 
what that eminent christian philosopher Paley, 
states it to be, viz. " consistency with the will 
of God.** I will beg leave to quote a passage 
from Book II, Chap. X. of his Afora^ attd 
Political Philosophy, 

"Adventitious rights, (by which he means what 
J. B. stiles citil rights) are the right of a King orer 
his subjects, of a General over his soldiers, of a Judge 
over the life and liberty of a prisoner ; a right to elect 
or appoint Magistrates, to impose taxes, d«;ide dis- 
putes, direct the descent or disposition of property : 
a right, in a word, in anyone man, orparticolarbody 
of men to make laws and regulations for the rest.'* 
' " And here it will be asked how adventitious ri^lita 
are created ; or, wliich is the same thing, liow sny 
new rights might accrue from the establishment of 
Civil Society : as rights of all kinds, we remember, 
depend upon the will of Ood, and Civil Society is but 
the ordinance and institution of man ? For the solu- 
tion of this difficulty, we must return to our first prin- 
pies. God wills the happiness of mankind, and the 
existence of Civil Society as conducive to that happi- 
ness. Consequently many things which are vsefid 
for the support of Civil Society in geoenl, or for tiie 
conduct and conservation of particular Societies al- 
ready established, are for that reason " consistent witM 
the toiU of Ood," or "right,** which without that 
reason, 1. e. without the estabUshmeut of Civil Sodetj 
would not have been so. From ^whence abo it iqp- 
pears that adventitious rights, though immediately 
derived from human appointment, are not, for that 
reason, less sacred than natural rights, nor the oMi- 
gation to respect them less cogent. They both ulti- 
mately rely upon the same authority — the mil sf GML 
Such a man claims a right to a particular estate. He^ 
can shew, it is true, nothing for his right, but a mle 
of the civil community to which he belongs ; aod this 
rule may l>e arbitrary^ capricious, and a&ivd. 
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Notwithstanding all this,, there would be the same 
sin in dispossessing the man of his estate by craft or 
violence, as if it had' been assigned to him like the 

Sartition of the country amongst the twelve tribes, 
y the immediate designation and appointment of 
heaven."* 

I am quite eure that J. B. will sobscribe to 



and met with more adventures in the coarse of 
a few days after the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship^ than in all his life before. Perhaps 
some readers will smile at the simplicity which 
the young buckle-maker displayed in some of 
his exploits 3 biit I must say, that in my view. 



all this— and that his sole' motive in taking the that very simplicity and ignorance of the ways 
lower ground, was to meet the Infidel on his " * 
<>wii principles^ and " miswer the fool according 
to his folly.'* But in the question ** right'* and 
wrong, the ultimate appeal must ever be made 
to the fFill of God, as the Eternal and only In- 
fallible rule of Right, And even the savage 
barbarians are not utterly destitute of this rule 3 
it is engraven on their conscience, and produces 
an intuitive perception of right and wrong — 
" these having- not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves, which shew the worh of the law written 
m their hearts, their conscience also hearing wit* 
ness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing 
or else e^ecusing one another, — Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
that is, the very heathens have the inward tes- 
timony of conscience ; which, though a very in- 
adequate rule, (as being itself vitiated by the 
corruption of our nature, whereby " even the 
mind and conscience is defiled,*') is sufficient to 
convict them, when they commit gross and fla- 
grant violations of the eternal rule of right. 

J.N. 



* Palejr takes the same croond In Book VI. Chap. III. 
th« du^ of submission to Civil Government." 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOB 
NOTT, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

[Continued,'] 

Perhaps some of my readers' months watered 
when I first announced my intention to give 
them a history of my honoured father's early 
life — and if so, mayhap they have been a little 
disappointed in not meeting, as yet, with 
much that could be called " Adventures" — in 
short, the narrative has hitherto been little 
more than the history of Job's opinions, and those 
of his old master, taken down in short hand. 
But let me ask my readers what ought to be 
the life of a young man apprenticed to a Bir- 
mingham buckle-maker (or any other honest 
trade) but a life of constant attention to his 
master's business during six days of the week, 
and of serious regard to the worship and service 
of God on the Sabbath } Tisn't at all to the 
disparagement of my honoured father that there. 
are not many adventures of his recorded during 
his apprenticeship. 'Prentice lads meet with 
ico many adventures in general, in the shape 
of drunken frolicks, broken heads, gambling. 
Sabbath-breaking, and many other things 
which don't look well at all in history, and 
don't tend to promote their welfare here or 
hereafter. 'Tis greatly to Job Nott's honour 
that the seven years of his apprenticeship 
yielded no adventures 'y and he reaped the 
benefit of that diligent, honest, respectful, 
sober, and in all respects, exemplary course 
which he 'pursored during his apprenticeship, 
as you will immediately learn. It will appear 
in the sequel that Job saw more of the worlds 



of the world is a pleasing trait, and is itself a 
proof that the youth had been spending his 
time as he ought to. But of this we shall find 
still more conclusive testimony as we proceed 
with the narrative. 

job's timb up. 
Well, the day arrived when Job come ont of his 
time. My master call'd me into the count! ng-hoaae, 
Job, says he, to day you're out of yonr time, here's 
voar indenture, and here's a guinea fpr thee, you 
have served me well, and you wont be a journeyman 
long I assure you ; I thank'd him.and toid him I was 
as much obliged to him and mistress for their good 
counsel and care, as they could be to me for my 
services. Weli, I went home and reported all to 
my poor mother, who now, poor soul, is dead ! or 
how glad she would be to see me a roaster man, 
and so happy wiih a good natnr'd wif<i;! I told her 
all that my master had said, and sbew'd her the 

fninea, of which I had now nine, alt new ones, that 
had saved by over work. Says I, mother, I am 
now determined to open the money box, and I'll 
have a fortnight's holiday, and spend one of my 
over work guineas, or perhaps half one more. I'll 
go some-where to see a little of the world — where 
shall I go ? Qo lad f says she, if I may advise ^hee, 
go where thou mayest pick up something ; go to 
Walsall, or-Wotverhampton, and there you may see 
spmewhat of thy own trade, and the difference of 
work ; and then thy jonrDey wont be witboat |ome 
profit. Right mother, says I, and as you are 
poorly I'll hire • 

THE ONE HORSE CHAISE, 

and you shall go too. So off I went and hired the 
chaise^ and it was settled to go the next morning 
but one, as my new cloaths was to come home on 
the morrow. Well, the morning came, and the 
chaise came to the door soon uter seven. The 
neighbours stared like stock pigs. It put me in a 
bit of a flurry ; but however we got in, and off we 
went merrily towards Walsall, and a mighty fine 
morning, and very pleasant it was, until we came 
to the hill leading up to Mr. Egglnton's, the great 
window painter; there we met a stage coach coming 
down the hill full gallop, which pot us both in a 
frightful stew; ai|d somehow mother pulling one 
rein and I the t'other, we got a bit too near ; and 
so it dash'd one of our wheels off, and over we 
went, but happily neither of us mncb the worse for 
the fall. The coachman did hut laugh at as, and 
drove on. To be sure I hardly knew what to be 
at, I was so sadly asham'd of going home again — 
for you must know there was quite a wake to see 
us set ont ; however, I led the horse a round-about 
way, and mother walk'd home and got in at the 
back door.| The man we hired the chaise from, was 
sad and angry ; he blaekgoarded me, and called me 
a lubber-beaded awkward ass, and vow'd he'd take 
a jack-ass and fetch the chaise home, and come and 
stand an hour at my mother's door. I was sneaking 
off oat of the stable, when he shouted after me, 
Where's the money ? what is it 7 says I,seven shillings, 
says he. Seven shillings, says I, for riding to Hockley 
Brook f ah, says he, seven shillings, and If yon 
don't pay, the court's yonr portion : then, says I, 
If I'm to pay seven shillings I'll have the horse all 
day ; and so wo agreed that I should have a ride 
into the bargain. And as I|bad never been to Sutton, 
I thought aa there was no tnmpika, I'd ride that 
way. 

THE HUNTIHG BUSINESS. 

Just as I come upon Sutton Cofield, a hare run 



across the road, and instantly the honnds and 
huntsmen. Thit put me in a sweat, for my horse 
toouUgol however, though I should not say it, 
I sat him as well as the best of 'em. I did net 
understand hunting language, and therefore I 
determined to say- nothing until I heard what 
others said. Very soon we began to go faster and 
faster all among the gorse and ruts ; and almost all 
the gentlemen begun to cry **smoak the Brum,*' 
'* smoak the Brum ;" and as I thought it would be 
right, I hollowed as loud as I could, '* smoak the 
Brum," *' smoak the Brum," upon which they 
laugh'd monstrously and look'd at me, and ] began 
to think they must be laughing at my horse. How* 
ever, an unfortunate circumstance put an end to 
their laughing, for my horse would jump over a 
hedge, and throw'd roe plump over his head in a 
heap of mud, and I believe they thought I was 
kiil'd out-right, but happily that was not the ease. 
One good gentleman staid with me till he saw ail 
was well, and then said, he hop'd there was no 
harm done, and gallop'd off after tbe hounds. To 
be sure this was ten timex worse than the chaise 
job; /or I bad half spoil'd my new cloathes and 
lost tbe horse, he having galloped off as soon as be 
had thrown me. However, I walk'd hone deter- 
min'd to make the best of a bad bargain ; and vpen 
going to the stable I found my horse had found his 
way before me ;.so I paid the man, and all was right 
so far. But I can't say I am mightily pleased with 
these hunting country gentlemen for running their 
rig upon ns Birmin|ham folks. Though we mayn't 
all be quite so polite as they are, I was as well or 
better dress'd than any one of 'em, and, for onght I 
saw, till I was thrown, rode as fast ; thoagh to be 
sure I did not sometimes sit quite so tight on the 
saddle. I had on all fire new clothes trora head 
to foot, a very handsome fashionable long-skirted 
great coat, a new cock'd hat, black everlasting 
breeches, and a very good pair of blue worsted 
boot stockings, so that there was no great de^al to 
laugh at methinks. 

I was now taken up full two days in eleaning mj 
clothes, and in talking to mother about this sad 
bunting business, and was now determined to ride 
no more, but thought I'd e'en walk it io 

WALSALL : 

So off I set. I went to a great many of the raann- 
factories to see how they came on : and I didn't go 
to no purpose, for I was soon op to their stroke, 
and put down what I observed in short hand. It 
was dark before I had satisfied my curiosity ; so I 
staid all night and spent the evening among a good 
many hearty souls. I was always told that the 
^Walsallites was hobgoblin sort of folk ; but for what 
I see, they are up to as much as we are. The con- 
versation turned upon 

THE RIOTS. 

It was generally understood, just as I understand 
it, that the impradence and the impudence of those 
men as would, in spite of fate, commemorate the 
French Revolution, in this happy flourishing country, 
and drink toasts, and use expressions, signifying 
that they wished to see a similar one here, raised 
the indignation of a few who bad assembled before 
tbe hotel door just to see who dined, and mayhap 
to hiss them a bit. But being disappointed by these 
revolution gentlefolk (who carried themselves off 
through the baek door) in their rage began to do 
what they never had proposed to do, and what in 
their cool moments they'd have shudder'd at. 
And when fthe game was begun, the hondred 
thieves which I mention'd in my paper of advice, 
and who are always ready to begin or second an j 
mischief, I say these thieves kept np the ball for the 
sake of plunder. If it had been a plan gentlemen, 
says I, I fancy they'd not have been «ent to many 
of the peaceable and worthy men's houses which 
are destroyecf. For who bnt madmen and thieves 
would destroy property which every one is obltged 
to contribnte towards restoring again. Depend 
upon it the jacobin men keep up this idea, ano are 
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coBtinaally bintlng U into the fn of the old 
fmthiamMd mddiwie du$emier9f io Girder to keep the 
breach from healing. As a Birinioghain man, ^ was 
asked for my opiiiiuo, and I »ave it just as above 
•tated, and which I believe from the bottom of my 
heart, to be the trne state of the ca^e. A gentle- 
OMB in tlw comer who came ont of Cornwall said, 
It was a proverb among the miners iif his country, 
" as peaceahi$ as a Birmmgham qsim ;*' and that it 
was the last place he should have expected to have 
heard of riots at. Why, says 1, Sir, yon and 3'oar 
miners are right ; for I believe there never was a 
place of its sise so remarkable ^or a quiet and 
peaceable behavioar. A many years ago when we 
chose to show the country gentlemen the odds on't, 
and bronght Sir Charlea Holt in, because we would 
bring him in, tliere was almost 20,000 people 
assembled ; and yet not a shin broke or a toe trod 
upon, as von may say. A great number assembled, 
when a fellow was stuck in the pillory for false 
swearing; and again when the two bloody mur- 
derers were hung, and yet all waa quiet, and not 
the least mischief done; and so we should have 
remained if tlicse few violent, impudent would-be- 
thooght-wise men, would have been easy, and have 
let our wtirtky Kuigf and ghri&u$ can$iUiUuu alone. 
We love our King becaotie he is virtuous, and bless 
Ood for our constitutioa, because it is the very liest 
in the known world ; and if we like to support our 
King, as such a distingniahed person ought to be 
aopported, what's that to any body ? If he has a 
good deal of money allow *d him, he don't eat it I 
reckon, nor will it be bnried with bias. I warrant 
it comes round again and encouragee trade ; so 
here's his good health, says I, Thi« was hi}(hly 
relished, and Ood save great George onr King, 
conoloded the evening. 

A great deal might be said in a way of com* 

mcDt upon this interesting and eventful passage 

in Jobs history) but I must forbear, and 

leave my readers to put things together, and 

draw all the. inferences which their respective 

capacities will allow. I have a great deal of 

valuable matter to bring forward connected 

with my honoured father's life and writings ; 

but I don*t bind myself to continue my extracts 

in a regular series. I shall bring it ont a bit 

at a time, now and then as opportunity ofiers. 

WILL QTHE WISP, 

By Poet Woodhy, 
Part L — WiWt Birth, Parentage, and Education. 

1. 
There isn't I trow, a nursery dame^ 

Nor a child that can only lisp. 
But has often heard, and can tell the fame 
Of him who is lord of the meteor flame. 
The high renowned fFill O'tke Wisp. 

2. 
For his parent if you inquiry make, 

'Tis the Author of all confuHon : 
For he sprung from the spawn of the crooked old 

snake, 
In the marshy ground of the styglaa lake; 
And his prop^ name is Dijlusion. 

3. 
When the younker came to his twentieth year 

His father gave him a gift. 
And said, as he dropped a naphtha tear, 
" Our family's large you must learn, my dear. 
Henceforth for yourself to shift." 

4. 
But still of your welfare, you may depend, 

I shall ever be most observant ; 
To prove it this letter I've just now penned. 
Which will introduce you to a friend 
Who, I think, is in want of a servant. 



5. 
Now the gift ht gave to the hopeful prig 

'Twas nought but a torch for l)urning ; 
'Twas a "wisp" made up of the juniper twig 
Wherewith to play up a nightly rig. 

And gain an nonest earning. 

6. 
And the friend to whom the adventurer came, 

Twas a witch who lived on the moor ; 
A sorceress of distinguished name ; 
So he winff'ed up his course in a stream of flame 

And Knocked at the witch's door. 

7; 

" And whence art thou ?" the beldame cries ; 
And her borriied locks curled crisp, 

Saoth he, " I come from the father o/nes, 
elusion's my name, but for sake of disguise, 
I call myself fFill OUhe Wisp:' 

8. 
And he added, ''I hope I don't presume, 

I've a letter of recommendation,'' 
So the bddame took him to be her groom ; 
And to ride before her upon the broom ; 
When she went on a peregrination, 
t 9. 

At midnight oft through mists and damp. 

They twun a foray did ride ; 
And as tney skimmed o'er moor and swamp. 
To Uffht their way Will's flickering lamp 
To the broomstick's tail they tied. 

10. 
Foil many a hapless wight fell a prey 

To WiU O'the Wisp and the Witch ; 
For, as they held their guileful way. 
They led the lorn traveUer far astray. 
Till he sunk in the miry ditch. 

II. * 
But \nil O'the Wi^ bad a sadden call 

That induced hun to quit his station ; 
For one in whose way he chanced to fall. 

Persuaded him to turn rad-i-cal. 
In order to mend the nation. 

12. 
Who the tempter was isn't certainly known 

That set hb ambition on flame ; 
But he sud, ^you've an uncle in London town 
That has written himself into great renown. 
And why may not you do the same ?" 

13. 
So Will O'the Wisp he came tolown ; 
And his fame 1 would not rob it. 
For he out did 0*0. with the silken gown, 
And wrote himself up to a pitch of renown. 
Surpassing his Uncle Cobbett / 
[To he continued.'] 

NOTES UPON WILL OTHE WISP. 



Job Nott has been requested to write a few notps 
upon thia Interesting Httle piece of biography. He 
can hardly think U neoessary to add anything in the 
way of expianatios to so giaphic a picture; liow- 
ever, in eonpliaaee with the request, be adds a ftw 
reasarks. 

Verse !.-**« fFtfl OTthe TTts/i." This is what the 
learned call the <* Igni9-Faniiia," It Is a kind of light 
supposed to be of an eleetric nalare, appearing fre* 
quently in mines, marshy places, and near stagnant 
waters. It was formerly thought, and ia stili by the 
snperstitioHs believed, to have soasething oninons 
in its nature, and to forebode death or other calaral,- 
tiea. There liave been instaneea of- peopk being 
decoyed by tliese lights into marthy places, where 
they have perished. Whence the names of Igms* 
fatuus, WlU-wUkths wisp, or Jaek'Wkh'the'lanthorH 
as if the appearance were an evil spirit, which took 
dtlight in doing mischief of that kind. The general 



opinion is, that tliis Mgfct is owing to the deeomposi- 
tion of animai or vegetable matters, or to the^evoln- 
tion of gases which spontaneonsly inflame \m the 
atmosphere."— fincyciff/Mtditf Britanmea. 

Another writer describes it as ** like a handle oi 
twigs set on fire. It sometimes gives a bright light, 
at other times more obscure and of a purple colour. 
At hand it shines less than at a distance. They are 
more frequent in pUces unctiions, marshy, and 
al>ounding with reeds. They haant bnryiog places, 
places ot'execntion, and donghills. They follow those 
that run, and fly tVom those tiMt follow. The matter 
seems to be phoaphoras raised from pntrified piaata 
or carcases by the heat of the son, whieb is eon* 
densed by the cold of the evening and then shines." 
— Musekenhroek, 

Verse S.— *< Bis proper nmms is Ddasim.'* The 
Ignis- Fatuns is a most suitable emblem of '^Delo- 
sion," as it begniles the wandering traveller with 
the hope of directing him to a place of safety, and 
then plnnges him into a ditch. The Poet jnatly 
traces the oiigin of Dehision to Satan, who ia a Liar 
and the Father of it« The Stfgum Lake, is a place 
in the infernal regions, according to the heathens. 

Verse S. — Naphtha, The Poet represents Satan 
as shedding tears of Naphtha, a sort of pitch, that 
boms MO fiercely that it cannot be extingoished by 
water. 

Verse i.-^^^WkpoftheJuniper-Twigr The Wisp 
of bnrning twigs, is what Will is supposed to carry, 
accordmg to vulgar superstition. A commentator 
on Psalm cxx. 4. supposes that Juniper wood was 
remarkable for retaining heat. 

Verse G— 0.— VTitdkea, 4rc. It is not at all im* 
probable but that the appearance of the Ignis-fatuus 
may have given rise to many stories about Witches, 
and* especially the vulgar superstition abont their 
riding upon a broom. The fact, also, that these 
Meteors frequent bnrying places, and places of es« 
ecntion, may serve to account for many strange 
sights that have been seen in snch places, parflcn* 
larly for the Feteh^CatMttes or Corp-Candlts, of which 
ao many tales are told in some parts of South Wales. 

Whilst speaking of popular superstitions, I can't 
help alhiding to the <* Death- Watch." .This aap- 
posed preternatural Monitor has given alarm ta 
hundreds of superstitious minds— but it is now w^ 
known to be nothing more or less than a pcealiar 
kind of insect of the spider tribe, which has a carions 
faculty of hammering upon the wall, which it prac* 
tises in the stillness of the night, behind the bed of 
some sick person, to the no small alarm of the pa* 
tient or the nnrse. 

"Spiders their bnsy death«watch ticked, 
A certain nign that fate would frown i 
The clumsy kitchen clock too clicked, 
A certain sign it was not down." 
This is a severe sarcasm npon superstition ; but it 
b a sttliject that shonld not be treated lightly, for it 
is a aerions evil. The propensity wlucta exists in 
many minds to believe in good and ill omens, Inekj 
and unlucky days, tu trust in charms and amuleto 
for the prevention or cure of diseases, and to betake 
themeelvea to fortune-tellers, and to give them in- 
timations of their future destiny, is a lamcntalile in- 
dication ; how prone human nature is to seek and 
trust in the father of lies, rather than the living God. 
To alledge that it is all a mere delusion* is not an 
answer to this charge ; those who have recomrse to 
snch impostors, as in oar days affect to cnltivniethe 
black art, do thereby decUre that they are irilfii^ 
to hold commanication with Satan if they can fin 4 
the way. 

Verse 11-lS. — ^Job does not pretend to under- 
stand these verses better than his readers. 
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PREOCCUPATION. 



The rapidity with* ivhich the vegetable tribes 
would propagate and increttse, were- free scope 
given to them/ is almost incredible. I fiaire 
befoce me swtateatent founded upon calculation, 
hy wfaick it appears tfaBt.t;he e1m« tree produces 
ffwch a qmntity of seed, tlHi« if free liberty 
were given for it to propagate, a single tree 
would so multiply itself, that in tlie third gene* 
ration therei would be elmA enongk to stock 
net' merely a park, or a perishr, ov a ooimty, 
or a kingdbm, or a quarter of t!ie globe— or 
tbe world itself j bxit many worlds! "When 
weallow, (^ays Dr. Adam Clarke, on Gen.i. II.) 
thftmost eonfioed space in wbioh a tree ' can- 
grew, it appears- that the seeds of the tbird 
generation* from one ekn, would be many my- 
riads of times more than sufficient to stoclc the 
whole saperiioies [surface] of all the planets in 
tke wbc^ solar system." 

I have somewhere seen a similar calculation 



thousands, I believe I may sav hundreds of 
thousands^ of thepestileotial publications above 
aUadedto are weekly sent forth over the whole 
ftice'of our country, teaching people to despise 
governments, encouraging them to take the 
power into their own hands, holding up all the 
aneient inefeituitlons of our Und botb in cherel 
and^ate to raeefeery and derision $ iUcnlcatlDg 
resistance to authority as the only way to ob- 
tain Iibertyi perpetually insinuating tliat mon- 
arcliy is t3!TaBf)y, and that crowns are useless 
baobles^-*-9eoffing at religion akrd raking up 
ailtheold ten-tbonsand-times reMed objections 
of infidelity against tbe Scriptures, Urging the 
people to have recourse to physical force> and 
giving diem roiaetis direotieM lioW to do it 
efiectuafly. This is the sort of seed that is 
being sown, more or less, every week amongdt 
our population ; and it is not difficult to fore- 
see what will be the harvest that will follow 
upon such a seed-time. What then is to be 
done ? Send all the writers and publishers to 
prison } The prisons wouldn't hold them^ they 



vnth respect to the thistle ; shewing that in a 

very few years comparatively, the produce of a I are so many 

sii^le. thistle^ were every fadlity afforded far " The land stinks, so nnmennis is* the fry;" 

and if they could be sent to prison, it is a ques- 
tion if that would suppress the evil. It has 



ptwagaltng its species, would fill tiie vAole 
snr&ce of the earth -, so that the world would 
exhibit to us,.nothbg else but one great thistle- 
bed I Now> what is it that prevents the whole 
surf acft'Of the worki being covered with thistles ? 
I answer in one word, PaisocctyPATtoif. It is 
becansathe ground is occupied before hand by 
a multitodeol useful herbs and plants, therefore 
the thistle seed canae4 attain to thatuniveraal 
dominion wliieh it aims to establish. 

TQt)w, we may le^rn a most important lesson 
frpokthis, with respect to the best method of 
pr«serviBg'4be moral world frpm being overrun 
by tbc rank weedit end thistiM of inliddityaiBd 
sedWott. Thfese "ill weeds" ate gtoWing up 
fast and are propagating themselves with im- 
mense rapidityw 'The newly-in vented forms in 
which they are dissemiaatedv vastJ^y incsease 
thehr pemieiom infhience. The liglrt petiny 
and three-hall^Ony infidel and Jacobinical 
papers, may be aptly compared to the winged 
seed of the thiatle'**-wafted by every wind to 
deposit itspH'whierevef'it.cittVMet with a soil 
reid^ t6 incite it*— and/ Oh, how prtfpared is 
the soil of the human heart, to receive and 
ch«dsb,the.bane£aL seedf! ThoiMajid8Yi«n# of 

*' I Understand 
of «/iNt;btitBtni 



suppress 
been tried. Tlie editors of some of these 
wretched pjrodoctions have been sent to jail — 
hot even from within the waHs of a jail, they 
have still continued to send forth their winged 
heralds of blasphemy and sedition, with the 
additional interest of the authors being regard- 
ed as martyrs to the cause. What then is the 
remedy ? I answer FiiBoccrpXTidir. Sow the 
land so thick with good ioholesome herbs and 
gram that there shall he no room fir the thistles 
to plant themselves^ Bible Societies and- Tract 
Societies are contHbutinfg to do this ; but there 
is a vast stfrfhce of popomtion upon which they 
do not act. There are tens of thousands of 
people who will not read the Bible, and who 
scoff at' relig^oue tracts, who yet re^ and wili 
read something'. AVid Til tell yon what they 
will read, — they will read Job Nott j they will 
read him) beeavse he comes to them in a po- 
piriar shape,^-^— eOtnes^ to them 'weekly, atid as 
far as he is able; endeavours to l&y hold of 
$uch subjects as borrow interisst from the pas^ 
^ing events of the day*' This is Job's plan. 
Let it be followed up TigorovKly. Let new of' 



\\\% to mean the third g6netationj*a^5^,f«^cendtd work thesystfemv If seeh 
the calculation Is afltoondiiig. ( A ptain f dioit as Job cad gdlti Xtl& eftt Of thoti- 



sands, what if some of the giant genioBee of 
the day were to stand forward? We talk- of 
plain simple writings afnd h is ve^ #eM l!htf( 
what is written should be plkin 3 but tfhatpl^ti- 
ness should hot be the namby-^amby plainness 
of humdrum common-place, but the siBsplicdtir 
of mtelleet unbeisding itself. The class fHreifd^' 
ers for whom sn^h publications ai^ d^ij^l^^ 
feel insu]te4 if you g^t talking to them as if 
they were children. They like a writer that 
puts forth some sotmd sense, and seasons it vrith* 
a little geiniine attic salt. A noted vender ef 
cheap periodicals Was asked sometime a^ ''do 
the operatives read the ****}*' "Oh yes," 
(he replied,) great nnmbers of Uiem read tt^— 
beoaHse it is 6(m€ ih asm^tt style, and they' 
w^ill read anything that is done stnartly." " Fai 
est ah hoste doceri,** We may learn wisdom' 
from an enemy : 'tis to no puqiose to attempt 
to cram-dull heavy prosing essays down the pOO^ 
ple*s throats j there mnst be some lif& and\igour 
thrown into our publications ^ and then they'll 
swallow the pill for the sake of the gilding. 

Mindj I don*.t say that this prurient craving 
after taieiited writit^- is to be comihended ; far 
from it. On the contrary, we ought to loVe 
TVuth in the plainest garb. But seeing this 
unnatural appetite for high seasoned literary* 
food exists-— w4 niiist treat it as a disease. 
It is to littfe purpOd^ to say yoii shall eat plain 
wholesome food, or you shall have none ; while 
the poison- shop man is standing by with his 
high-seasoned sftvOnry ragouts spiced just to 
their palate. What then is to be dotie ? Why^ 
we must treat the case as' they ustaally deid 
with squeamish patients ; we must endeavour to 
administer a little nourishment by degrees, in 
such form8,as the pklate wHi relish, and the sto- 
mach retaid 3 in the iiop^ that, by and by, they 
will acquire their proper tone, and relish the 
roast beef of plain common sense^ and the 
wholesome bread of scriptural tnith. 

Well, is then^ nO taient ready td exert itself 
on the side of truth and order } Take my word 
for it, there is a great deal of diabolical wit en- 
listed in the cause of republicanism and scepti- 
cism* The winged seeds of evil are wtifted by 
*veirywitfd. Retn^mber the remedy, Preoc* 
cupltHon ; and hapten to appl}* it. 



THE HOLY-DAY. 



My consin Job lately adverted t9 aqnua prevailing 
kitbti as td what are commobiy called the hmdaws 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



appointed by the Cbarcb. If these oacred semsons 
are by many misspent and nnimproved, what shall 
we say aj* to the profanation of the oldest^ the most 
freqnent, the p^rpetnal holy day, which has God 
for Its aathor, ana the present and eternal happi- 
ness of man for its object ? 

My friends, I request yonr attention while I en- 
dearonr to represent shortly, and prohabiy in a dif- 
ferent manner from what yon have been acciiAtoroed 
to consider It, the nature of the Sabbath, the obli- 
gation to keep it holy, and the great value of this 
merolfal gift of God, more especially to the Uibaur- 
ing eUi8$e$; Remember the many solemn warnings 
ofdying men on this subject. Remember the last 
worn of Gregory, the rioter, when he said to Davis, 
looking from the fatal platform to the church, ** If 
we had been there on that Sunday (the Snuday of 
the riots) we should not be here now ;'* and the 
warning of Clarke, " It Is my last advice, and I 
hope you will always keep it in mind. Always at- 
tend a place of worship ; Sabbath-breaking and 
drinking iia?e been mv rnin." These men bad lived 
as heedless of the lord's day, as many now do 
who, if they do not give timely heed to their advice, 
will have cause to repent it as bitterly at their dying 
boar. It is a common saying that yon may know a 
man by the company he keeps ; not less certainly 
may you know a man by ih^ way he keeps Sunday. 
If he spends It in buying and selling, in the ale- 
bonse, in reading newspapers, in idle, frivolous, 
sinfnl conversation, while the church bells* sacred 
call is disregarded, the man has no true religion, 
no solid happiness. He is travelling along the 
broad road to ruin, with all the company of Sabbath- 
breakers. There are set times for every thing. 
The Lord's day is the appointed time for casting in 
the precious aeed of the word, which, being sown 
to the spirit, the frnit will be everlasting life. But 
whoever sows to the fleshr on that day, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. 

Oor Sabbaths, as tbejr come and go, seem a small 
portion of time — ^yet the man of seventy has lived 
tern ymre of Sabbaths ; ten years in learning to be 
wise and holy for eternity, or ten in breaking the 
commandments of God! Of Sabbath-breaking it 
may be particularly said, that he who is guilty of 
this offence is |[ni1ty of all ; for it not only involves 
the priocipla ot disobedience, bnt is the first step to 
other crimes. 

I have said that the Sabbath is the oldest, and a 
perpetual holy-day. It may be considered as the 
oirAdag of creation ; for after this vast earth, the 
aea, and all that in them is, had been called into 
being,) the Almighty Creator ceaai^d from his work 
on the seventh day, and blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. Therefore in commemoration of 
the glorions work of creation, our first parents, and 
all their descendanta to the end of time, were re- 
quired to keep the Sabbath ; and the institution was 
again solemnly confirmed and commanded to be re- 
fmembered forever in the fourth of the ten command- 
ments, which were written on two tables of stone 
by the finger of God. Accordingly the Jews, who 
kept the Holy Scriptures of tlie Old Testament, and 
were the pecnilar people of God till they rejected 
the Saviour, strictly observed the Sabbath ; and 
heathen nations,who neglected it, counted their time 
by iveeil^t of seven days. This remarkable division 
of time into weeks, even among idolatrous nations, 
clearly shev^s the appointment of a Sabbath extend- 
ing to all mankind. 

The ChriMtian has an additional motive for keep- 
ing the Sabbath holy, of which he is reminded by a 
change of the day on which it is kept, from the last 
day of the week, to the first, ever since the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour. The seventh portion of our 
time is still hallowed, but at the Lord of the Sab- 
bath lay in the dark and silent grave on the last day 
of the week, it was not a day for his people to^- 
jeice. On the first day of the week our Lord arose, 
and therefore. In memory of his resurrection, the 
first day has ever been observed as the Christian 



Sabbath ; since, by his resurrection onto life, the 
created world shall be restored from the ruins of 
the fall, and his faithful people look for new hea- 
vens and a new earth; wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness. 

Thus we read in the Acts of the Apostles that 
the first disciples, after our [«ord's resurrection, 
met repeatedly on thefiret day of the week, and 
that our Lord himself then came in the midst o^ 
them and blessed them. The first day of the week 
was the day on which the disciples ever afterwards 
met for worship. It was called the *' Lord's day." 
'* I was in the spirit on the Lord's day," says the 
inspired John in the Revelations. This was the 
day the Lord had made, they were to rejoice and 
be glad in it. And after the example of these in- 
spired apostles and early Christians, sanctioned, 
doubtless, by onr Lord himself, the Christian chnrch 
has always kept the Sabbath on the Lord's resur- 
rection day. The wandering Jews still keep the 
Sabbath of Creation ; Christians keep the more 
glorions Sabbath of Redemption. Tlie infidel^ In 
doctrine and in practice, profanes both. 

It is theheight of impiety to dispute the will of God 
in the disposal of thedflM which He gave, and which 
He can take away in a moment. What man or what 
nation, in disobeying tliis command, can hope to 
prosper t As God gave to onr first parents all the 
trees in the garden of Eden, except the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, of which they were 
forbidden to eat ; so he gave ns all the days in the 
week except the Sabbath, on which we are forbidden 
to do any manner of work. When man ate the for- 
bidden fruit, the ground was cursed, because of 
man's sin, and bronght forth thorns and thistles, 
and sin and death came npon the transgressors. 
How can he hope to prosper when he puts forth his 
hands to profane the aacred, the forbidden day 7 
Look well to it. Sabbath gains will turn to corrup- 
tion and ruin. 

Bnt we are not merely to consider the observunce 
of the blessed Sabbath as a duty to be performed, 
bnt as an inestimable gift and privilege to be en- 
joyed. Men who love the world and hate religion, feel 
the Sabbath to be a weariness. They wish to banish 
reflection in the nsnal round of business and amuse- 
ment. Bnt what |reat mercy accompanied the Di- 
vine sentence cnr^rag the ground because of sin. In 
that man was not doomed to incessant labonr. After 
his daily task, the working man refreshes his weary 
limbs with sleep ; and after his six days* labour a 
day of rest and refreshment for soul and body has 
been mercifully set apart for him. Then, the sound 
of the workman's tool is no longer heard in the 
city, the spade and the plough He idle in the field, 
and the toil-worn horse seems happily conscious 
that there is a Sabbath, even for him. And who 
shall rob the labouring man of the time which God 
has given him, and which the law of bis country has 
secured te him ? When he pnts his hand to work 
on that sacred day, he is his own worst enemy. 

The French infidels, during their revolution in 
1 70S, declared death to be an eternal sleep, closed 
the di arches, and abolished the Sabbath. But not- 
withstanding their vain aqd implons decrees, death 
came as before, took away these infidels into everlast- 
ing punishment, and the righteous tolifeeternal. This 
impious law relative to the Sabbath has lately been 
renewed. The commandment of God declares, *' on 
it thon Shalt do no manner of work." The infidel 
council of France declares, " on it thon mayest do 
ail manner of work." They may thus profane the 
Sabbath in their own land to their undoing, bnt the 
law and institution of God shall never fail, and It 
shall jndge them at the lastday. Has France pros- 
pered for these things ? Since she has encouraged 
her population to make the dif which God hallowed 
a day of business and amusement, has her govern- 
ment been more settled, have her Mricultnre, trade, 
and manufactures floorishedt Have peace anil 
plenty and contentment smiled npon her people t 
, Have not ft volntloa and civil war raged amongst 



•thplta, so that the strens of her towns Aowcd with 
blood? Did not Buonaparte sacrifice tens of thoa- 
sands of her inhabitants to gratify bis mad ambi- 
tion, carrying off men and boys from the plough and 
the loom, by his ** conscription," to fill the ranka 
of his armies, and leaviug their bones to bleach on 
the sands of Egypt and among the snows of Russia f 
And where is the fruit of all his prodigal wastf* of 
life and treasure ? His power has crumbled to the 
dust. He has leA the nation which he boasted to 
have made great, torn asunder by factions, unproa- 
peroos, restless, and disconteuted. The beafy 
judgments of GoA have fallen upon it. Soon after 
the impious act of the French National Council, 
abolishing the Sabbath, had passed, the cholera 
visited Paris, and 10,000 inhabitants a week periah- 
ed. During the great plague of London, as de- 
scribed by De Foe, it will 1^ remembered that the 
deaths during one week never exceeded 7000. Mnj 
not the words of the prophet Eaekiel be applied to 
the French nation 7 *' They poUoted my Sabhatha ; 
then I said I will ponr out my fury open them, ta 
accomplish my anger against tliem." 

I trust a British Parliament will never pass such nn 
act as that which has stamped infidelity ft blasphemj 
on the Cooncils of tlie French. But while the law 
of England honours the Sabbath, the pracUco of 
multitudes dishonours and tends to abolish it. Sop* 
pose the Sabbath were aboltsfaed, what wonid be 
the effect on the labouring classes f If their week 
of working days consisted of seven days, instead of 
six, would their weekly nrages be raised 1 No, not 
one farthing. Wages are regulated by the cost of 
maintaining the labourer. Where living is dear, 
wages are proportion ably high. If, owing to a want 
of hands, wages are higher than the usual rate, and 
a number of additional hands offer tbemselvea fisr 
employment, wages immediately fall. The effect of 
employing all the working popoUtioo of the kingdona 
for another dan would be precisely the same. A day'a 
wages would fall one-sevenih, and the labouring 
man would receive pist the same wages for a week 
of eevea working days, as for a week of six workins 
days, and a Sabbath, God has given this day of 
rest to the labourer for worship, and preparation for 
the heavenly Sabbath of unmixed, eternal happinesa, 
as he gives the gospel, " without money and without 
price." And if thi* sacred day were not set apart 
for preaching the gospel to the poor, the poor wonkl 
have no gospel. Are they willing to part with the 
Christian's hope of glory, then let them break the 
Sabbath. Then let the man of threescore and ten 
part with the ten years that have been given him to 
rest froiA his daily labour, and prepare for eternity. 
Bnt in parting with this valuable portion of hia 
time, he will gain absolutely nMing in this World, 
and lose every thing in the world to come. Snch ia 
the infidel giftof the French legislature to their work- 
ing population, and the infidels of England are striv- 
ing hard to bring the same blight ot sin and miseiy 
npon the country. It is the Lord's day on which the 
blasphemous, seditious productions of the poison 
shops are chiefly circulated and read. It is ih^ Lord's 
day on which they have opened lecture rooms to 
preach their pernicions doctrines Instead of the goa* 
pel of peace, that maketh wise nntosalvation. On the 
Lord's day they have held their revolutionary poli- 
tical meetings in London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Ate. But indeed it is one of our great national aint, 
that numbers of all classes make the Loid's day a 
day of business, of traflic, of amusement. It may 
be said of ns, as of the Jews when they had greatly 
transgressed and fallen away, " In those days saw 
I in Jndah some treading wine presses on the Sab- 
bath, and bringing in slieaves, and lading asaes ; aa 
also some grapes and figs, and all manner of bar* 
dens, which they brought into Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath day, and I testified against them in the day 
wherein they §oU victUBda. There dwelt men of Tyre 
also therein which bronght fish and all manner of 
wares, and sold On the Sabbath unto the children 
of J ndah and in Jernsalem. Tfttn I contended With 
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th* ttobles of Jadab, and said nnto them, what evil 
thing w tills that ye do, and profane the Sabbath 
d«yf Didnotyonr fathers thus, and did not onr 
God bring aU thi§ tvtl upon as mid up»H ihia cUy t Yet 
ueMngmvrt wnUk npon Israel by urefaning the 
Sabbath" 

I might add a great deal as to the sin of pro- 
faning the Lord's day in the shop and counting- 
honse privately as well as publicly, in makios Jonr-- 
Dies for buKiness, and in feasting, so tliat both mas- 
ters and mistresses, man-servants and maid- ser- 
vants, and cattle, ktrep no Sabbath ; but this would 
lead me too much into detail. Wherever true religion 
takes rout In the heart, all such violaiious of the 
Divine command will cease. Ttie r^al Christian, too 
highly values the privileges of the day of sacred rest, 
to break in npon them by such worldly pursuits. 
The frequent violation of the Sabbath is the surest 
sign of a nation's decline In piety and holiness. It 
is also a fearful sign thst its prosperity is on the 
wane. To conclude with an extract from a comma- 
nieation transmitted by a correnpondent : — 

** Sabbath-breaking is injurions to others. It Is a 
public crime— :a national sin, and therefore a na. 
tional curse. It exposes the land wherein it is prac- 
tised to the corse of God. The Sabbath-breaker 
also makes light of the blessings of the Sabbath, and 
goes bis way regardless of tiiem. He loses all the 
means of grace, puts away from him all the most fa- 
▼oarable opportunities of instruction, and spurns the 
methods which God has appointed for saving his 
son! from hell. What hope is there of such a man 
that he will ever learn what he must do to be saved 
—that he will ever be converted to God— that he 
will ever be brought to repentance— that lie will 
believe ih the Lord Jesus Christ tliat he may be 
saved 7 Is it any 'wonder that such persons come 
to their dyinf beds iu a state of ignorance and im- 
penitence, wtth the guilt of all their sins upon their 
heads, and 1° & state of terror at the thoughts of 
eternity 7 The harvest is past^ the summer is ended, 
and they are not saved. Then they h<ive all that to 
learn, all that to do, and all that to be done for 
them, which they ought to have spent their lives in 
learninj^, in doing, and in seeking to have done for 
them, but all of which they have wilfully neglected." 

NEHEMIAH. 



THE CHOLERA, 

The awfully destructive progress of the Cho- 
lera in Paris is too generally known, to need a 
particolar description. The number of cases 
and deaths renorted is truly appalling, and it 
is agreed on all bands, that the returns fall very 
far short of the fact. I am not going to give 
my readers the fearful particulars ; they are 
to be found in every newspaper. Suffice it^ 
that many thousands were seized in the' course 
of a singw week, that nearly half the reported 
casea proved fatal, and that in the space of 
twenty-four hours 2000 new cases and 800 
deaths were reported within the city of Paris 
alone. What now becomes of the prophecy 
of M. Ullerme, that Paris was almost sure to 
escape } Hear the vain boastings of that man 
of science, delivered in public only five days 
before the onset of the disease. 

''He congratulated his fellow-citizens on 
the probable, nay almost certain immunity 
they were to enjoy from the cholera, as well 
as from all other similar visitations. " Paris" 
lie said, ''exceeded all other cities in the ex« 
tent of civilisation; the inbabilaats of that 



capital were the strongest in moral courage of 
any nation in the world ;-^were unrivalled in 
physical eneigy : it was superintended and con- 
trolled by an excellent and indefatigable medi- 
cal police : no nuisances existed ; in short, the 
provisions of the sanatory laws, taken along 
with the circumstances of the citizens^ were 
calculated either to defend them altogether 
from cholera, or so to divest the disease of its 
sting 'y so that the monster would be harmless in 
the precincts of that privileged town. — But 
what bas proved the fact? From the prime 
minister, the peer, the deputy, and the general, 
to the scavenger, and the pauper, all classes 
of inhabitants have been smitten ; — the timid 
and the brave, the weakly and the robust, 
from the infant to the decrepid man, all sufier 
from the scourge.*' 

lliis extract is taken from the Laneetp an 
eminent Medical Journal ; and now let us bear 
what this publication says concerning the 
cause of this awful visitation. 

" What this cause is we know not, and we 
know that no one else comprehends it. We 
cannot speculate upon it. We believe It in 
short to be at present beyond the limits of hu- 
man comprehension. But we know full well 
what U ii not. It is not the nature of Parisian 
food ; for the food of Paris has been of the 
same kind for centuries, and has generated no 
such disorder. It is not the filth of Paris, for 
Paris is less filthy by an infinite number of de- 
greeSy than it has been for many years. It is 
not in short any one of those things, of which 
human senses can take cognizance 3 for all 
these things have never given birth to the pre- 
vailing disease. Away then with the specious 
delusion that pretends to teach us the philoso- 
phical causation of the disease, by reminding 
us of these local circumstances. Let us ho- 
nestly acknowledge our ignorance on the sub- 
ject, which after all, is far more scientific than 
the pretence to science." — Lancet of April 14. 
Whether it be more scientific or no, I know 
not, but I am sure it is more christian to ac- 
knowledge onr ignorance as to the secondary 
cau^ of this fearful plague. But the christian, 
though at a loss to account for second causes, 
should be at no loss to find out the fint caose, 
— the hand of God stretched out against guil- 
ty nations > and especially against those which 
refuse to render to him the honour due unto 
his name. 

The difference of God's dealings with oar 
own, and the neighbouring nation, is truly 
surprising. Britain was visited } and by a na- 
tional act she humbled herself before God. 
From that very moment the pestilence abated, 
though the advancing season of the year might 
have been expected to promote the iiffection* 
France, on the other hand, makes no acknow- 
ledgment of God, bat proudly rests her confi- 
dence on her superior ''civilization," ''moral 
coarage,** " physical energy,*'. " sanatory laws/' 
&c. £c. ) and behold tne destroying angel 
unsheaths his sword agunst her, and carries 
terror and devastation through her land ! 



I know not whether the reasoning of the 
Lancet about the independence of the disease 
upon the diet of the respective nations, be 
wholly borne out or not ; possibly the food 
and habits of France, though they do not gene- 
rate the disease, may aggravate it, and predis- 
pose to its contagions infection : — but what 
then, is it not allowed by all to be a new 
disease ? God hath made a new thing in the 
earth, and if he were about to make a new 
scourge, and designed that it should light pre- 
eminently on France, could he not so adapt it, 
as that in that country second cavses ahoidd 
combine to aggravate it ? 

Upon this subject, of the relative conditioa 
of the two countries in respect of the food, one 
remark is very obyioos, but not less forcible. 
When the disease first appeared in this coon-, 
try, the cry of the radico-infidel party was, 
" Oh it is owing to nothing but the misery and 
starvation of our wretched people." — ^Now that 
the state of things is wonderfully changed, 
and they are afraid that the hand of God will 
be acknowledged in mitigation of the disease 
here, and its increase in France, the infideb 
have totally changed their ground, and have 
found out, that it is because our people are so 
much more substantially fed, and altogether 
better provided for than the French, therefore 
the chief burden has fallen on the latter. 

Ob infidelity, how difficult it is for thee to 
pieserve anything like consistency in thy im- 
pious ravings ! 

But whilst we acknowledge God's mercy to 
Britain hitherto, we would still say. Take ^ 
warning by ungodly France ; fall not mto her 
sins, lest thou be partaker of her plagues. — ^Be 
not high-minded^ but fear ! — Let Britain hnm- 
ble herself before God in spirit and in tmth, 
and he will hide her ander the shadow of his 
almighty wings. 

WILL O'THE WISP. 

[ContmuedJ] 



Part W.-^mift PuUie Eipknti. 



1. 
Then Will 0*the Wisp to Fnmee went his ways 

On an errand ruthless and gory ; 
And he figured away in the not^ three dt^s. 
And gained to lumself such a wreath of bays. 

As covered his brows with glory. 

2. 
Returning to England Will was met 

By enthusiastic greetings ; 
But, though conscious that he desmed It, yei. 
He referred the praiie to La I^ette, 

At all the public meetings. 

3. 
Then Will he lectured on politics. 

And travelled the country round ; 
But the formers had cause to rue his tricks. 
For he oarried his torch so near to their ricks. 

That he burnt 'em quite down to the gionnd I 
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4. 
Ilicn WiH 0*the Wisp to Ireland went. 

And Irayelled about incog- ; 
Aad » iMMpier mbmb be never spent, 
Hm his ■mrilt went cheered by fnc healtifalul scent 

OfdMMlweinsliboff. 

5. 
£ut^ pleoMnt at. 'twa«» tfiere was lill)e hope 

Of fujtb^ing his design, 
Wber^ 80 many Jack Lanterns were lit by the 

As left him not the slightest scope 
For fak genhxs there to shine. 

6. 
mien WyKXIlie Wfep h& steered the ship 

That bore off the emif^raot traia 
liQ AlMriMft shova^^ wheve be gave *em tha slip, 
^(^ thffiEft'B Qfypm a £ailuM 'twixl cup and the lip, 
AnA th«y wisl^ tb^mMlv^ back» but iiwvaWr 

7. 
P(f: wluit brqm;Kt 'em th^rie could ao mortal 
declare^ 
A meteor va}nly pursuing;^ 
It was not fbr want, ror they pud their own tee, 
Bitl^ Am qfektMfe was the meteor i^lare, 
Tfail beMNd tham to atek Ihetr fmr" ^ 

8. 
HhQiL WHO'tlw Wi0p was l» Farliansent aent, 

. And nAftOfW^ ^e (Mikg ngbt c^ver ; 
T])b|j^ iM^WM^g onea saw hia c^efiil int«nt« 
Bi^t tbe rascals followed wherever he went* 
Ciying " Will O'the Wisp for ever." 

9. 
Then WllIO^c Wisp to Bristol came, 

• A dty so peaceftu and qniet— 
And he eggod 'lem on to play suoh a game. 
As set the whole city at once in a flames 
AoAJUckei Qp i^ dtcaperale riot. 

10. 
Fifi^ of att he p^d his respfiqts tp tbe mayor. 

For be thought it due to his station ; 
Then Ije went Ws round to each ho^se iu the square, 
Jii^t to leave his card and bid 'em prepare 
For a general illuminaiion. 

II. 
To keep the appointment he did not fiail, 

Buttbeir-cbmes to the dust he levelled ; 
Th' Episcopal Palace he whisked with his tail. 
Burnt Newgate down, broke open the Jail, 
And in riot and iplundu* revelled. 

' 12. 
Thus he treated the rabble with such a game. 
That he brought himself quite in vogue; 
But as soon as the day ofrecJwmng came. 
They vented their curses upon his name, 
And called him " a galiows rogue." 

13. 
Then^sU Olthc Wisp to high place vww preferred. 

But to hoU it he was not able ; 
The reaaim'of which was, as I have heard. 
He prQT«d such a dunce that be knew not a word 
Of his fructification table 1 

14. 
Then Will he retind to pnvato life. 
Tormented with inward spleen ; 
tiut a^ftCtipg lo riiun the toil and strips 
With which the afiairs of staice are rife. 
And courtingthe rural scene. 
[TV be continued.'} 



It may be n«idful for th« Information of the casual Vewe 5.—" Little Mope," ^. The poot endeotlir 
reader to recapiinhite the history of Will O'theWlsp'B roeana not that IrtUmd la an unfavourable field for 
birth, parentage, and educatioa. llie poet describes the enterprises of dehuion, but that ddusions so moch 
ham to be tbei^ffsprln^offiMbaB-^havIng spniiig from abound there already, that there ia bo room/«r mare, 
the spawn of the old seroeat, deposiSed jkk the marshy . The sentiment is similar to that which aaothas poet 
ground of the Stygian Lake in the infernal re^ns. attributes to Satan. 



<< He had tboaghts of sailing fbr Ireland, 

To proclaim himself King in Munster ; 
But the Devils are there so thick, qnoth he, 
And so stirring, they cannot have need of me, 
And there*s Moore, he will make the fiiB stir. 

** If the King had his viceroy, so had he. 

And a Saint ship of Holy Murther ^ 
Butto plsy off his game according to Hoyle, 
He wrote a few orders to Doctor Dovle, 

And ^en troubled his head no further V* 

Verses 6, 7.r^*' Wuked MsmmAms kaek," ^e. 



His proper name was Delusion. On his conaing to 
years of roalurity, his father, Satan, sent him up to 
earth to seek his own fortime, giving him a " wisp" 
of a particular sort of touphwood to serve an aroftCH* 
with which he might go about deceiving peonle with 
false appearances. Satan also gave him a letter of 
introdn^on to a sorceress who lived on the Moor. 
Yo«ng JMhuion aooordfng^ came on eartli and en- 
gaged himself ia the servica of liia witeK taking tbe^ 
name of "Will O'tbe Wisp" by way of aa incog. 
He continued for sometime In the witch's service ; 
and was employed to ride before her on the broom- 
stick, hanging his wisp, or deceitfbl torch, behind multitudes who go ont to Amorioa in tiia sapaefeatiim 
thaos; whieb, the poet Inaimialea, vaaatbe origin of I of great things,, find too kte;tkat tbe^ have btan 
the appearanoe of the igme/^mm, ev Jack CXI^an* i beguiled by a. delusion .canmA he^devfaM- ThMH^ 
thorn, so often seen in marshy places, churchyards, we can't exactly say thatAmeHoaiatiie "tmm m jwiom 
places of execution, &c. Will O'the Wisp, it seems, < whemee no troMtUer retvme'* to tell of whafe n ee eidi en 
went on very well fbr a thne in this his proper cjn- 
pioymant ; and it had been well for the wopM If he 
had been setisfiedto retein this hamble «n4 reshned 
sphere of action; as he would then have done no 
more mischief than the leadigg a few benighted 
trevellers astray; beft unhappily Will, like some 
other aspiving chavaolsn, wee net eonfeented whb 
gaU^ag aA ** lionaal earning^' in. hia proper apbomof 
life •» but must be meddling with public afaifs«--lia 
accordingly went up to London, the common recep- 
tacle of tm who shmebatto delude,— and there he 
i4»pearste have oenmeaoed a writer in the news- 
penersr whether i» liie 1-- — or the C-^^ is aaa 
said; but heseems^'to have psaptlsed his debiaions 



to some purpose ; for the poet says, that he wrote by the eaflie»( thip / 



he has met with; yet the ooeasieQalieperte.wlikb 
we hear of the dUappoiotmeota. met with h^ thoea- 
who have gone out thither in tW ppienit. ef the- 
phantom of earthly happloeas, may snffee to j^rove 
that even retmblicaninn cannot infidUbly seanre those 
fit>m the iUs ef life, who put.tbemsekwe mader ifea- 
wingT-buJt that the thorns of misery witt sprisifti^ 
even upon American ground. Job himpens to kaov 
one very striking instance of disappointmeat v^ldi 
recently occured. A worthy ma» who had giovPB 
dissatisfied with his lot in this coimlry, went oat ta 
khe United States full of expectations of the blesainfa 
that awaited him there ; and when he got crat, the 
first thing he did was to Meeufe a paueig^ kome^ag^ 



NOTE& UPON " WILL O THE WISP." 

Verse.l"^** Then WiU O'theWkp," Sfc, This in- 
terest^ )u^ of bifgrt^phy being publiahed inp^te, 



himself np to a pitch of rc'nown surpassing that of 
WUt. CobMt himself. WIH's success in this first 
essay, leads him to further enterpiises as described 
In this second part of his histpcyp 

Verse 2.—" Conticum that he.deterved it:' That 
the high expectations formed and expressed in. this 
country respecting the results of the French Revolu- 
tion, werpowingpto *•* JJeimaion,'* ienowecknowladgad 
by thousands whose eyes wens, so daaaled at the.tiise 
by the false light of the pqlitica) Jack o' l4anthprus, 
that they lost their senses for awhile. 

Verse 3.—'* Burnt *em quite down," ^c. Tliat the 
atrook»ne and worse than savage henilega of the an- 
ton^ of 1830f^sone of the first fruits of British 
praises bestowed upon, the French revolution were 
owing to * * Delneion is most certai n . For what could 
be more infatuated than the idea of advancingthe com- 
monweal ■ by bnmhig a nation'e bread ? Ine agri- 
co)tural poQi were ao deluded ae. le think thet te 
ruin the fanners hy burning the cosn*. waa tl)^ umy 
to get higher wages-;— whereas, it is manifest that if 
the termers' property be destroyed, he won't be able 
to.enpley any men or pay amy wages. Besides, 
bumins tise corn, ef coataa, ralaeaihe pviee'ef.oora ; 
and what ia the oonseqiaByee? W%, <|iieRMsti«s 
of foreiffn corn must immeaiately. be left In upon the 
market, to the great injury of the English farmer, 
and to the proportionable injury of the English 
labourer. The hatred shewn by due bteursie against 
threehinff machim^ n^iy .see|o n«aie#ilaii9(hlei; and 1 1 J - 
think the farmers sh^idd endeavour .to avoid the use 
of these as much aa possible, in order to give work 
to the labourer ; but stil] it may be shewn, that in 
numerous inatraoes, ttaeuse of these maohfnes Is 
decidedty t^ tk^ a4»mVl^eMjt^ (dAwrsns/— 4o0 if the 
denxand.of the ma^k^ cfmnot he»- promptly, met* 
fbrcign com will find its way in. and lower tne prices* 
to the injnry of the agricultural Interest^ Now, It is 
often impossible to thcesh com fhst enough by hand 
to supply the demaade iof fthe mavhet; bet by means 
of the majPh^npsthey ere eijAhled fto> bring ^ snflSelent 
sii^ly, and thus tq K^epovt tbe.foreig^ cOrUs Thus, 
we see how men may be so deluded as to cut their 
own throats, whilst they imagine they aie coptendlng 
for their liflhSa.^ 



The tendency of the emigrant system U very ques- 
tionable at best. That parishes should send out 
ship- loads of paupert to our ownco/ofUPt, who wonld 
only be a burden upon us here, may be weU^4mt 
that scores and hundreds of persons, who ere not 
only able to " pay their own fare," but who carry 
with them property to the tune perhaps of jfilOO or 
i^200 a piece, or, in some instances, muqh mor^ — 
that such persons, I say, should be flocldng out to 
the Uoited States, a country which is England's moat 
formidable rival, and thus contributing to. weaken 
the physical and financial strength of tibis country, 
and Increase in a two -fold ratio that of her compe- 
titor—this Is ruinous. I fear too that a great poraon 
of the emigrants' property may be taken out Iq the 
shape of specie ; if so-— If the currency of the country 
is hekig oontioeally drained^ it must have a most 
ndnoua iaflueooeon our agricultvBt andeomaaBceu. 

Verses9— 11.— **7bjBraitfo/c«m«,"J^tf. The. ^oak 
seems to attribute the catamites of the three di^s in 
Bristol to dcluaion. This may be tolerated !n poetry, 
but U i» too deMsate a safa^eot to write j^raf^npon. 

Verse 13.—" F iruet^kaiion^taU^" Thta taUa tt 
not, found in.Hutton or BonnyoastK and, tiMrefiure I 
presume it must refer to some new eyetem.qf writk* 
meiic. The whole verso is rather mystified (if the 
poetwiU OBCfMe the observation) and Job tspahnast' 
inoUnadito imtete. the pocket* book pabllakanii aad- 
ofier ' ' sir eopi^Jor ike keet Mletf isn'i' of the Ailgsaa. 



CORREPONDENCE.. 
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The Anecd6te transmitted d^ X K if /«• 
ceived; alio an article without eiff mature^ mUcA- 
appear* by the hand-writinff^ to come /rom m 
former correepond^. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG. 



" Here we go np, np, np, 
Aad liere we ko down, rfewn, downy; 
Here we go backward and forward, 
And here we go ronnd, round, roiindy." 

I dare say most of my readers are familiar 
with the above popular slanza, and know the 
nature of the machine to which it refers. 
NoMT what ia the world with its various con- 
leema and Interests bnt a great whirligig, 
^vrhich moves mocb to the same tnne " Here we 
go ^Pf ^9 up,**—" An«l here we go down, 
•dow9i» down V Those tii«t are at the top of 
%he wheel one day are at the bottom the next. 
The rapid changes in worldly affairs should 
teach us not to presume in prosperity, and not 
.to despond in adversity. 

** Beware of desperate «tepp, the darkest day, 
liive till to-raorrow, will have parsed awa^.'^ 

Some will perhaps call this . ever-revolving 
#y8tem ik< whewi p/Jortuue; but it is in truth 
.the wheel of /^rM^Mce, turning on the pivot 
•of olivine purpose, and directed in its motions 
by divine wisdom. It ts our wisdom to believe 
this, and to trust that all Qod!s .appointments 
ahall kk the «nd work (or good to those that 
1ovB*hin, nod stmplyrely upon his power and 
goodness to fix the bounds of their habitation, 
and order all that concemeth them. 

But whilst some are going to the tune of 
"Here we go up, up, up,** and others are 



politics lor him and his friends to follow; and 
that by inculcating these principles, he provjes, 
himself ihe labouring man* true friend. He^ 
can appeal to his honoured customers, whether 
the citizens of Bristol have gained any tiling 
by tluo opposite course of riot and iusubordi- 
natioo. No ! nor will ai y good ever come of 
it. We have had enough of it. Let us try the 
other tack — I mean thai of peaceable sub- 
mission to the laws : and see if tlie vessel don't 
presently right heiself, .and steer an even ^nd 
prosperous course. 

THE PEACE 30CIET1'. 
Ma. NoTT, * 

The recent proceedings of Hie >Pteaoe Society 
remind me of the fiillowingatoiry :-^ . 

A certain great .promoter of Peace Societies, being 
on a visit to a friend at Portaraotttti, was very full of 
the praises of his favourite hobby. " Uo you know 
tfattt excellent inatitiilion ?" wm he to his friend, 
"do you know the Peace Society?" " Oh yea," 
replies the Portsmouth man, *' we have a very flou- 
rishing Auxiliary here, and.1 ahall be happy to Intro- 
duce you to some of the committee." The man of 
peace was highly delighted to hear of the prevalence 
of thegood cause » and lookedforwardwith muoheada- 
faotion to the promised introduction. On the follow- 
ing morning, the Portsmouth man took his friend to 
view the arsenals, dock yards, and fortifications of 
the place ; and. having led him to a spot where about 
fifty great guns could be aecn, placed in formidable 
array; — "Look here," said he to his visitor, "I 
have now an opportunity of fulfilling my promise ; 
thi9 is our Peace Society." Now this, I think, was 
no had hit, what say yep, Mr. Nott .> X. Y. 

Job Nott is a man of peace, and desires to act upon 




backward and forward, and here we go round, 
round, roondy." What changing of sides! 
!what conyersioDS. of opinion ! Only look for 
inttaiice at some of the periodioab, how they 
hegan to trim and torn as soon as the wind 
changed ! 

Oh .what a privilege it is' to be honest! 
The iMMCst man has nothing to retract, nothing 
to alter in compliance with the ever shifting 
wfnd' 6f popular opinion. He steers by the 
.iixed, polar star of tbXJTh. 

This 16 Job's course ; at least, it is what he 



•ieabes and aims at. . His system of politics 
' eoAststsin -dutiful obedience to lawful uruthority, 

; and every one doing his doty in that state of „^„,^. ^«w«..tv ».m v««u««t« w^ftnu^ 
ilife,to which it has, pleased; God jo call him-^l^^^onJy'Tay'diSCTiir^^^ 
and he is <|utfce«i0|«kfbalt^^^b«^ M}^< ^ b^^. wh<bw.dciiEp^tc|3i)ibateB^aud;V^^ 



of Europe would be pecking at him presently. So 
X can't help thinking that the Portsmouth man was a 
shrewd fellow, and had caught the true bearing of 
the thinjBp. With respect to foreign powers, an armed 
peace is the only safe peace, except we expect miracles 
to be wrought to save us from the assaults of our 
enemies ; and with respect to internal affairs, I don't 
see how life and property are to be protected from 
such outrages as we have witnessed in our own city, 
unless this ultima ratio, this last argument he appeal- 
ed to, to quell the mob, when pther persuasives fail. 
May it ever be the Uit argument,- and never resorted 
to tiU all other persuasives have been tried in vain ; 
but neyerthelefa, when other means are found inef- 
'fectusl^ arms must be reaorted to, or society will be 
laid open to the wanton violence of ruthless maraud •• 
ers. It may seem easy to draw distinctions in theory 
between defensive and offensive warfare, but it is 



l^lns — for instance if, In the late riots, when on ^tm 
Saturday night the rioters took refuge, in the bargeb 
on the river, the defensive system had been carrleft 
out intp something more like attack, it is nearly cer- 
tain that all the property and lives that wer6 subse- 
quently sacrificed would have been saved. And this 
exemplifies the principle that to attack an enemj^ oh 
Ait ground may often be the most effective-^pei^- 
haps the on/y effective manner of defending ^our own. 
In short, if arms are to be used at all, the art of USjdg 
them must be cultivated, else we shall not be aM^'tO 
use them in the moment of exigency. Hien'again, V 
the art be to be cultivated, there must be ^ose 
who make it their business to study and practice 
it; that is, there must he soldiers — and wnyno^^ 
There were devout soldiers in Old Testament 'tfmes — 
witness David and others. And there were devojatt 
soldiers in New Testament tiroes — witness CorneHnb 
and his subalterns ; and the Centurion, whose fsitb 
Our Lord so highly commended; and that there are 
devout warriors now Job can testify, for he has tffh 
pleasure of knowing many of them. '< 

It is worthy of remark, that when the soldiers came 
to John the Baptist, saying " what shall we do ^ be 
did not tell them that they must abandon their pfo- 
fession, but simply that they should discharge 'fOi 
duties with integrity and forbeai'ance, and tiOt em'^ 
ploy the power which the possession and use of annB 
gave them to exact unlawful or extortionate contri- 
butions by false accusations. '* Do violence (said 
he) to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and Hb 
content with your wages." The concluding dause 
— be content with uour waaee, strongly implies that 
they were justified In receiving wages — and what did 
they recttve them for but to fight, or at least to be 
ready to fight, when occasion required ? 

Perhaps Job might not have meddled with this sub- 
ject, had not his attention been dfawn to It by the 
anecdote ; but, having had his attention thus turned 
to the subject, it has further occurred to htm as ra- 
ther an awkward and untoward coincidencet th4t 
whilst Cot, Macerone and the poison- shop people ace 
so busy in instructing the bad part of society how to 
use arms, the Peace Socie^ should he labo^irihg to 
persuade the better part of the population, who-aso 
alone likely to come into their views, that it |s un*- 
iawful to use them. 

Mav the gospel everywhere prevail, and then ".th«' 
shall peat their swords into ploughshares, and ^dr 
spears into proning-hooks ; nation shalf not )i^ U^ a 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn "wm 
any more." That such a happy period will Com^ 
there can be no doabt ; but it seems they a^ not .to 
beat their swords into plougbshares because^t Is un- 
lawful to use swords, but because, through the univer- 
sal prevalence of true religion, there will be no loUgiar 
need of them. When ttM devouring wolf shall hays 
had his nature changed, and dwell with the laiphln 
peaceful harmony — when the roaring Hon shall have 
learned to feed with the ox, instead of f^ing upon 
him ; then there will be no longer need of th< att of 
war ; bnt till then I think the lamb and thooc^, ai(d 
the ox and the kid, will be in great danger, uiUe^ 
they either learn war themselves, or enlist sonae^good 
sibut fiogt to protect them . And occasionally 1^ m^y 
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'%• beMir for Iko dogs to attack Ae wolfcmtside the 
Md, and not wait till he has fleshed his jaws with 
Hie Uood of the InoiTeDsire inmates. 

I do not forget that the Peace Society professes to 
allow of demnsive warfiire ; — hut what sort of 
soldiers would thof be, who should stipulnte on 
their enUstmeDt, that thej would only act on the 
dofentlTe f and who is to be the judge what war is 
defensiTO or offensive, just or unjust ? Are' the sol- 
diers, haying enlisted in the King's service, when 
eoQinanded to march, to deman«l to be apprized of 
an the motives which influence their sovereign in his 
toadnct? and must every drummer-hoy in the regi> 
vent have his mind satisfied, as to the justice of the 
caiMO, before he obeys the word of command ? 

With the supreme rulers, I conceive, rests the res- 
,aOMlbility of taking care that blood be cot shed un- 
^tfy or utmeeeifarify ; and an awfiil responsibility it 
is.^Let them look to it. But let us be careful how 
we promulgate doctrines which may, to say the least, 
be liable to be misconstrued to mean that subjects 
«iay dictate to their rulers, in a matter so essential 
to the prerogative of sovereignty, as that of levying 



I wish to treat the promoters of Peace Societies 
with the utmost respect ; but I submit, that if their 
principle is capable of being established at all, it 
nnat oe carried to the full extent ; and they tmitt 
im^ ike Uwfiilneu of war altogether ; for it is quite 
absurd to leave a discretionary power in the soldier 
to obey tiie command of his superior or not. 

But if tiie doctrine of the unlawfulness of war he 
'Ihlly received and acted upon, nothing short of mira- 
.des can protect the passive part of society from 
TioUnoe and plunder. 

With, respect to the moral temperament which is 
.iweropUfied by the parties that are at issue oa this 
•abject, I would just remark, that some of our most 
'valorous soldiers and sailors are eminent for meek- 
.aeaa and forbearance in private life. It might be 
QUrious to follow some members of Peace Societies 
into their domestic and social walks, and to see bow 



young men when withdrawn from tlie eyes of 
parents and Buperiors^ are oftPn insensibly be- 
trayed into sucli company, and such habits, as 
tliey i>efore, perhaps, would not have thought of. 
However, on this occasion, tliuogh i fear the 
company was too convivial, yet, the conversation 
appears to have been different from what is 
too common now-a-days in such parties, for it 
was loyal and consiiiuiioMal, and audi as tended 
to encourage order and contentment. Well, 
to go on with the narrative. Job having paid his 
viait to Walsall, went next morning to Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston, &c., and was indnced to go 
down into a coal-pit. where he heard an old 
collier relate his story— but this i shall pass 
over as being father too c«>arse*, and so we 
come back with him to his home at Birmingham, 
where he was welcomed by his kind-hearted 
old mother, and related to her all that he had 
seen and heard, telling her particularly what a 
spirit of loyalty was beginning to spread 
amongst the people, and how the eyes of the 
working classes had been opened to perceive 
the falsehood and the mischievous tendency of 
the principles disseminated by Tom Paine and 
the jacobins. 



honoured father speak for himself. 

'* I was so pleaded with my journey, that it took, 
me a whole day to tell motlier, and poor soul, she'd 
Miich a loyal lieart, that slie roared like a hull tor 
joy to hear thai all were for supporting the King and 
Constitution." 

*'l spent some dsys going abont from one place 
to another ; bnt as nolhiitg particular happened, I 



nnrderer or a Jacobin, or a thief, or any thing else 
thatN bad. 1 was in a woeful pirkle, for as tlio 
whip had fell into the mitd, it nisrkfd niv coat all 
ovpi, so I WHS obliged to bundle np mv coat in my 
handkerchief, and walk home in my shirt sleeves, 
wiih my gun broke all to pieces." 

** This was a pretty settling. And I was now 
itnred for a shooter an well as for a hnnter. So 
yoniig working men, my advice to yon is, not'to 
undertake that as yoti don't nnderstand— and 
Mspecially shooting ; lor I must conl'ess an hoa^t 
man chu hardly go alonf the road<i these holiday 
times without running the risque of having his braim 
blowed ont by some Tom Tit Peter ONuner ! I sup* 
i>08e / cou'dn't be far frofn the lawver's brains or 
I shou'du't have knock'd his wig oJT; and what a 
siKick ng thing thst wonid have been, for yon 
kuoi^, what is a lawyer good for without brains t^ 

'* Well, fiadimg that wUKimg agreed wiik me §o weU m 
iterk, i went to the ahop again and set to, kmrd mnd 
fa$t; and so I went on getting good wages soom- 
tiuie, until Mr. Mills left my master to gv into a 
place ol' better waves, and then I was taken to do 
a part ok' what he had na*d to do. Now I was. If 
possible, more careful than ever. I tried to* do 
every thins just as Mr. Mills had done it, I kepr a]| 
the biisine^H down, and never let any run behind 
hand. I was punctual to my hours at meal 
titne!<, and never absented myself Withoot Master's 
knowing. And when any body came abont biiai« 
ness, there was I in my place to give an answer. 
In short. Tve reason to think that I gave master 



Without further preface, I will now let my and his ons tomerssatisfartton. And thus I went 



ht they carry tbe^principle of non-resistance and took it into my head to have a strolliDg walk some- 
passive endurance into the actings of common life. 

Certainly a litigious, pugnacious, quarrelsome mem- 
ber of a Peace Society, if such can be found, must be 



a strange sort of animal. 



The life and adventures op job 
nott, of birmingham. 

[Continued^ 



where, and take my gnn with me.' 

TBI SHOOTING BU81NBS8. 



I baye already observed tbat my honoured 
litber met with more adventures in the course 
bf a week after the end of his apprenticeship, 
than in the whole seven years of his term. 
The reason is plain : ff a young man goes out of 
hii proper line and pretends at things which 
are not suitable to his station in life, he is sure 
to get into all sorts of scrapes, and *tis well if 
he gets out of *em without broken bones, or 
what is worse, the loss of character. My ^ gnn st^* ?®"^J*™,*°1 
honest father having the foundation of good 
lioand principles deeply laid within him, es- 
caped being injured in mind by the scenes and 
^ej6ompiuiy into which his yonthful indiscre- 
tjob )ed liim ; bnt nevertheless^ he smarted for 
hilt rashness, as we have seen already, and as 
will still farther appear in the sequel. 

My constant readers will recollect that we 
Ibft Job at fValtall, spending an evening with 
'company of a more convivial order than he was 
CMBmoiuy accustomed to — this is one of the 
Ofili that often attend wandering from home ) 



'* I borrowed a Kun of a neight>oiir, and walked 
towards Perry Bridge. I got into the fields, and 
seeing a bird in the hedae, I let Hy at him, bnt I 
misled him — It would have been tortnnate for me 
if I had mieMedfvenf thing else; but the fatfs seemed 
ajrain^t me. I forgot that the great road ran along- 
side tlie hedge, and unfortunately some of my »hot 
knock*d an old lawyer*!* hat and wig off, and whnt 
wa« worse, frightened his horse and threw, him. 1 
was truly sorry, and was doing all 1 conld to beg 
his pardon, and pick hirf wig and hat ont of the dirt, 
when two frllows in green coats came up, and a 
little grntl«'nian ; and upon tlie lawyer telling him 
the tale, he abnsed me in s most shameful manner, 
and ordered one of the green coat men to break my 
gnn. Tliis and his foul langnage exasperated me 
past bearing, and as 1 knew my snn wasn't charged, 
I levelled it athim. Vpon this he seised me by th«- 
collar, and swore he'd hang me. Aud as the old 
lawyer said I was very mnch to blame to point the 

I consented to be hoise- 
whipped, rsther than be took before the Justice. 
So they borrowed the lawyer's long lashed whip, 
and finely they did belabour me. They soon flogeed 
the lash off, and was going on dreadfully with the 
handle, but here the lawyer put In his caeeat. 
Stop, stop, gentlemen, says he, the poor fellow's 
had qnite enongh; besides that handle's an old 
antiquary, and is very valuable. ' I wish with all 
my heart, the lash had been an old antiquary too,' 
thonght f. However, whether the lawyer con- 
sidered his whip-handle or my back, I shall always 
respect him; and if ever I raise cash enongh to bny 
a bit of a freehold, he shall make the writings ont; 
Tor gratitude is a blessed and heavenly virtue ; and 
he 'that has not gratttade fa his heart Is fit to be a 



for sometime, till, one morning, master coasiug im* 
thttcoanting-humie, Job, savs he, 1 have observed 
thy industry and good conduct a long time, and 
now I shall make thee a proposal that will reward 
thy virtues and faithful services. This disorder 
that I labour nnder, will not stifTer me to app^ so 
close hs I have been used to do. I am therefore 
come to a resohition at next Christmas, to give thee 
a small share of the buviness on condition of yonr 
taking the burtheu of it. 1 was, as yon may sup. 
pose, very thankful aud happy i and master was as 
good as his word, fur when Christmas came, stock 
W4S taken; master was to have five per cent. 
interest for the money and goods lie had in trade. 
and I was to have live per cent, lor £20, wiiich I 
had saved, and after this, the profits was toie 
divided thus, 1 was to have three-pence in everr 
shilling that was gained, and master the rest, thto 
I guessed would bring me in a good round 80014** 

JOB ADVISED. 

•* When all things was settled, and proper part- 
nership articles drawn up, my master thought riebc 
•- give me a bit of advice. Job, says he, thee 



10 

beVst 

before 



now a master. Let this 



. _ ^^ ^ text be always 

before yonr eyes, ** Do ae yen wou/d be dona km" 
Deal kindly and honestly by the workmen ; cfv« 
them as good wages as you can afford ; but aiwavt 
get yonr buckles up, as good and as cheap as jln 
can ; for that will bring you more orders, and the 
nimble nine-pence is belter than the slow shlilla^S 
both for master and man. Always let the meo bnve 
part of their wages by nine o'clock of » Thursday 
morniur, lh%t their wives may go into tiie markS 
and lay it ont to the best advanUge, pay them i|2 
remainder at fi^e o'clock on Satin day afternoon 
that thev may have time to provide ^r thdSr 
families.'' w«r 

** If yon ahonid ever be distreased for money navar 
get into that ruinous practice of drawing bifu a^ 
getting other people to indorse and discount them? 
for this will soon destroy yonr peace of miml mmk 
make yon unfit to attend to. yonr basiiiMa ■ iwZ^ 



tore never oak nor grm< snch a favour. If vm dZI 
distress may overtake you, and yon may be indnced 
to commit the worst of crimes : as many miseraUa 
men have done, I mean that horrid crime srhS 
qan never IMfepente^e^M^eiM^lcr ^ iv? 
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^ No, Bd, my good fellow, always keep within 
covDpass : 

The lari^er sliips may ventnre morr, 
But liltle boatft shotiUl keep near shore. 

AiMlifit pboiiM liappen from lo«!ie«« that your 
own properly should be d«>iioyed, iiev(>r Kport or 
make cxperimeiiu with the property of* oiherx. 
CaII your creditors toi^ether iiiKtaiiily, and lay 
before them the honest state of your affairs, and 
yon will find that ^*' honei«ty is the be^t policy.*' 
Yon will find yonrseU* respected and encoiirageil : 
•Qcl on a second att«*mpt, your mind at ea^e, and 
yoor body enabled to take re^t by aleei>, you may' 
aoon arrive at the mark to which a diffrreut con 
d«ct wotild never have carried you." 

** Ithanked him fur bis eood advice, and told him, 
if the cTea test care, ami livins at a liitle ••xpi-nne 
wonid help me forward, that should not be wantin,t. 
And 80« God bless him, say I, and alt such men. 
Ami I hope he will never have reason to repent his 
generosity." 

** And so, my brother artificers, and more espeil- 
«liy yon, tbe smaller fry, I wish you all lo ac t as 1 
have done $ and may yon be rewarded as 1 have 
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[Tho8, according to my promise, I have gitcn 
my readers some accoant of tbe early days of 
my honoured sire, from his birth down to tbe 
time when he became a master tradesoian; 
and I wish it may have the effect of encourag- 
ing 'prentice lads and servants in general to be, 
like him, dutiful and diligent in the performance 
of their duty to their employers, and steady 
and aober in their wliole conduct ; in short, to 
imitate Job Nott jn all his worthy actions, and 
to avoid those few errors and follies into Which 
hia youthful indiscretion led him. I ho|)e, too, 
that emf^yers will imitate Job's master by 
watching over their 'prentices and servants, 
giving em good advice, and rewarding those 
that behave well. 

I bnven't yet given my readers all the records 
ef my honoured father's life. Perhaps I may 
bring out a scrap or two more ef his history in 
acme future number ; at all events, I hope to 
ti^it the public with some farther extracts from 
his writings, and particularly bisesoellent little 
treatise, entitled *' Advice to sundry sorts of 
people." J. N.] 

POVERTY'S LAST HOME. 

(Fr9m a Cwrrt9pmdtnt») 



I imid a farewell visit to-day ; and while I 
L8 meditating upon what I. had witnessed, it 
occurred to me that it might afford matter for a 
communication to your pages, Mr.. Nott. Your 
aim is to promote the spirit of contentment 
and religion, and as I have been often told that 
** example goes further than precept/* I will, 
without further ceremony, introduce your 
teaders to a humble dwelling in one of our 
mean, whitewashed rows. We go down one 
■Iqi, and we are in the dwelling-house: here, 
lot many long years, was kept a little shop ; but 
t^^y tlie counters are gone, and scarcely any- 
thing left in the windows, where, till now, were 
^IHif and thimbles, apples and gingerbread, 
tsa^ sugar^ breads and all tbe varieties of a 



conntry shop. The two aged sisters who kept 
this little shop are past labour now, qnite worn 
out, atid they mnst rest ; they are both feeble, 
and the one nearly deaf, and the other afflicted 
with a dreadful cough and asthma ; they are to 
be parted ; a kind friend has undertalcen the 
charge of one, and will take her away to-mor- 
row to a distant city, and " find it a pleasare/* 
she says, " to make her comfortable ;*' but she 
cannot undertake the care of both ; she is 
herself poor and a widow ; so the other sister 
must go into the Mint, It is well for people to 
retiiemtier, that while it is their duty to main- 
taiH themseloei n» long as ponMle, there is no 
disgrace in becoming inmates of a poor-honse, 
or an alnishonse, or any other place of refuge, 
when in the providence of God they are 
become unable to labour, and are made depen- 
dent on charity. This is how poor Elizabeth 
views it, though years ago she little expected 
Ruch a home ; she said, " God Almighty hum- 
bled himself to the cross, and I must humble 
)nyself\ they tell me every necessary is pro- 
vided there, and I shall have nothing to do, 
bnt to think of a better world." 

She spoke of a friend who had been raised 
up to help her sister and herself, when they 
found it difficult to pay their rent, and settle 
their affairs. This friend came and bought 
their bed, and gave them money, and comforted 
them : " as to that lady," she said, ** I can 
compare her to nothing but to Moses striking 
the rock in Horeb, when the waters gnshed 
out ;** (Num. XX. 2.) her thankful spirit com- 
pared the benefit bestowed upon her, to the 
unexpected and miraculous supply of water in 
the desert. 

Poor Elizabeth ! how thankful and affection- 
ate she was, as she pressed on the ac(*eptance ' 
of one, who only wished she could have done 
more for her, a shilling of the coinage of good 
Queen Anne, which she had kept for years, 
and now wished it should be kept for her sake ; 
and so it shall. " It is a world of changes,** as 
she said, and we are used to them \ but who 
can part with indifference from those who have 
set them an example of patience, and humility, 
and contentment S Well, she may be happy 
in the Mint : I hope and believe that she will. 
The grace of God, and the hope of a better 
world, for the sake of Him who humbled Him- 
self, and had no where to lay His head, can 
make us happy any where. And then, this is 
not our home \ whether we dwell in a palace 
or in an almshouse, we mnst soon leave it. 
Oh ! that we may have ** a house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens.*' 



not so generally exhibiied as it Would be ifthapHa- 
ciplps of the bible were imivemally prevalenC) is 
yet f4r more frHqnently exemplified than some pof- 
RuiiB may inia<tne. Vvhat my correapondeut sayj 
oi till* thfinltfut comttntment of thin aged pair, reminds 
om> of that poor woman who, without her knowiUg 
that any e)i* mw, or any ear he»rd-^iiave His who 
knowpt'h all thiii|r«, wa« observed atklof a blening 
upon her dinner of bread and water— >UftlA|t up her 
•*yeA to li(*MVfn« and ^Myin^r, •* Lord it is written, 
brrad tkuU he jr<efa, nnd wiUer shall be «ar«, and here 
lliey are thin day, l»lt*Ased be God !" 

2. The next peir that presentii Itself in this litlla 
narrative, npon wh;eh to hNiia a moral, ia the gene- 
ronf kiiidiiesK of a friend of these aged persons, who 
takes one of them away, and engagea to provioo 
for her comfort, though she cannot afford to take 
both, bring hersrif a poor widow. Oh it ia lovely 
to see poverty not only contented but impartinff; 
nut only smtisfii'd with little, biU even doing itadin- 
Iteiice to give ol'ihMt little to a still more necessitona 
leiiow-creatnre ! There is a great deal of ' thia 
amongst the poor, especially amongst the bibli* 
l<»ving poor, who often keep one another from the 
poor-hoiise by the exercise of nuitual charity ; and 
where this is seen, it presents a fine contrast to that 
covetous, jealons, grasping npii it, which it for en> 
crossing ev<'ry benefit to li**elf, exalting ita own 
claims, and magnilying its own wants to tbe dli-> 
paragcineiit of those of others. 

3. There is only one moi e point which I will loneb 
npon, and that is the observation that ** there la ne 
disgrace in becoming inmates in a poor-houteft" 
CertniiHy not, wlien, as in this case, it ia honest 
poveriyN last home— not resorted^ to till atrenglk 
fails, and every other means of snbaisteiice be eat 
off; bnt it is disgraceful for those who haveatrenath 
to work, to aJinse the provision of our humane laws, 
by throwing theinselviss on the parish, to be maia^ 
tallied in panper-idlen«*SM, often for no other rSkson 
but because they are too proud or too Indolent to 
stoop to menial and laborious employments. 



THE MUSICAL WATCH. 



[This little descriptive piece may be dismissed by 
some readers in a. very cursory manner; but there 
is mnch for tbe reflective and philanthropic mind to 
ponder. Ctsbhs would have written a 'tmds upon it ; 
and though Jo6 can't be expected to do that, yet 
he will not let it pass without jnst hinting at tome 
of the principal topics that suggest themeelves. 

1. Honest industry, long struggling with poverty, 
supporting itself as long as strength remained, eat- 
ing ita dry crust with content and with thankfulness 
to the giver of all good. Is a picture which, though 



There is no country where music has 
brougiit to so great perfection as in Germany* 
The people have a natural talent for it, and 
being very industrious and persevering, they 
have improved it highly. The finest pieces of 
music that are performed in England ave 
composed by Germans.. Even tlie peasants 
are aocustotned to .meet in their cottages in 
the long winter evenings, or under the shade 
of a spreading tree in summer^ and will get np 
a concert of well-tuned voices and instrumente^ 
which a practised musician would . delight |p 
hear. This combination of musical and morai 
harmony is very much better, no doubt, than 
onr cruel country sports, or the riotous mirth 
of the ale-house. Where there is a natural 
talent for a thing it's easily learned^ sahI 
so they teach themselves, and teach one 
another, and make or procure their flutes and 
violins at very little trouble or expense, and 
without interrupting the stated duties of their 
calling by their favourite and barmlesa pastime. 

The Scotch, Welsh, and Irish have many 
simple and beautiful national aouga which hie 
familiar to most of the peasantry, but tSe 
English never have been musical. The hvA 
ditties of onr itreat fiddleia and ballad ainfers 
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Aro quite grating to 'the' ear. Hie words of 
ttany of the street-baliads are far more offen- 
mve } and it is much to be wished that some 
who arc gifted with a talent for making verses 
(of which there is no lack among our country- 
men) woald andertake to provide a better class 
M 8ong9 and ballads than those that are nsnally 
liiiwl^ed about. 

in Germany even the watchmen sing national 
eeogs as they walk their nightly roands ; and 
-tiwj contrive to set to mnsic the boar of the 
tight and the changes of weather. 

The following is a translation of a hymn, a 
verve of which is sung every hour of the night. 

TH£ GERMAN WATCHMAN'S SONG. 



-Htrk ! ye aeighbonrs, and heat mc tell — 
Xim new strikeft on Uie belfry bell t 
Ten are Uie holy comman'iuieiitii given 
To nan beiow , from G o d i ii lieav eii . • 

Hanian watch from barm can*t ward ds: 

QoA will watch and Goo will guard as; 

He through his eternal might, 

^ivea as all a blessed night ! 

• Hark ye nelgbboara, and hear me tell— 
SMrk' soaiidt on the belfry bell t 
Btevan d^ostlcs of holy mind, 
Taagfal the gospel to mankind. 
V • Human watch from harm can't ward us : 
Goi> wiH watch and Gob will guard u^ ; 
s ' Hu thiH>ogli his eternal might, 
Gives sis all a biemed night I 

' yfiLtk ! ye nelgbbonrs, and hear me tell— 
'^w^lve rebounds from the belfry bell{ 
^Welve'disciplex to Jesus came, 
who sitffeTPd rebnlce for the Savionr's name. 
Human watch from harm can't ward ini : 
God will watch and God will guard us; 
He through his eternal might, 
Gives'us all a blessed ntgin! 

Hark ! ye neighbours, and hear me tell — 
On« has tolled on the belfry bell I 
One God above, one JLord indeed, 
Hflio beai-s ns forth in our time of need. 

'Hnm\in watch from harm can't ward'iu : 

poD will watdi and Oou will guard us; 

He tlioogb his eternal might. 

Gives us all a blessed night ! 

^ark ! ^e neighbours, and hear mc tell — 
Tibo resound. H from the belfry bell ! 
T^kb patlis before mankind are free, 
rKelgfabonr dioose the best, for thee. 

'Human, watch from harm can't ward us : 

God will watch and God will guard us ; 

He through his eternal might, 

Givvn us ail a blessed night ! 

[flat\ I ye neighbours, and hear me tell — 
"Three now tolls on the belfi^y bell i 
i.TUteefoAd reigns the heavenly host, 
father, Son« and Holy Ghost. 

.Human watch from harm can't ward us : 
'God will watch and Ood will guard us; 
He through his eternal might, 
Olves us all a blessed night ! 
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WtLL OTrtE WISP. 

(Conaluded.J 
#AiiTin.--" mir in tetiremem, 

V ,. 1. 

VoW' Wm CWhe Ifisp Ills' tirtie he spent 

' Itf puriAuta rather more retired : 
--^Bttl^stm iiponevil fbe rogue was bent, 
- Pdr Jk %citttdrU: dehu&HM wherever iie'Hveiit, 
WUh miichievous malice inspired. 



2. 
First he cfoes to the yeomen honest and hlithe. 

And most monstroua doctrines he broaches; , 
For, says he, if you ean hut get rid of the titlie. 
Your sons need no longer to handle the scythe. 
And your daughters will ride in their oaches ! 

3. 
Then Will O'the Wisp to Lanark repairs, 

Owen*s notable plan to borrow ; 
And he liked it so well that he stoutly declares. 
If the world were but formed into ohlong squares. 

There would soon be an end of sorrow I 

4. 
But that which delighted him nost at Lanark, 

For he knew it would please Ins Sire, 
Twas this, that the people were k^t in the dark. 
For of Scriptnre truth there he saw not a spark ; 

And what more could Delusion desire ? 

.5. 
For, quoth he, wherever the hated light 

Is kindled, of truth divine ; 
My lamp, anon, is extinguished ouite; 
But here 1 perceive that all is right. 

And my genius has scope to ehiae. 

6. 
tlien Will (yihe Wisp amssed hhnself 

\Vith the routing of his profesaioh ; 
He dehMled the miMr with ho|^es oipey^ 
Then caught it away, (Oh the cunning elf!) 

Just when it seemed safe iu possession. 

7. 
Anon with ambition he played Ms fun, 

Exciting a feverish thirst ; 
So he set the candidates all of a run ; 
But just when they thon^t that the pri^e waa won. 

The glittering bubUe bant I 

8. 
Then Wm OHhe Wisp -^ve a ball on the heath. 

And H^hted the torch oipUaiure ; 
The dance it was opened bv Ghastly Death, 
Treading up MimOonsumphon with panting breath» 

As they tripp'd it to lively measure. 

9. 
The gallant he whispered soft things in her ear, 

•Twixt every fit of coughing; 
And he told her the time of their marriage was near. 
And he'd soon fetch her home on a nnptiai bier, 
Lddd out in a splendid cbffin ! 

10. 
Then Will O'the Wisp of religion grew fond» 

And drew a great company alter ; 
Not content with what's written they would go 

beyond. 
Till he led 'em plump into the sloug'h o/despond. 
Exposed to the infidels' laughter! 

II. 
Thus Will O'the Wisp he trttTcnedaboiit 

Deluding both h^handiow ; 
Till Job Nott eame~by andsntiffcd him 'out. 
And sent him down snth his rabble rout 
To his native shades below 1 



gave way to a raee •f gentlemeii agrkultaritts, 
whose sons were above handling the plowich, and 
whose daughters scorned the humble oliices of the 
dairy, and if they didn't ** ride iu their coaches," 
yet drensed as fine as those that did. Nuw it 
can't be expected that peaee-prices slioald support 
finch a stile of livin; ; nor is U perhaps dt^stralite 
that such a system should be k<*p* up. iCngland was 
nevc^r happier than in the days When sm<iH farms 
and smock-frock farmers were ki fa«hiefi. 

Verse 3—5.— ** Lairur«(*'—«*Otrea.*'— Kvery one who 
knows anything about such matters, mmt be aware 
of the general tendency of this maa*s God«tess 
schemes. The poet docs not mean to say that tlwve 
are no bibles in the rillage of Lanark, where Mr. O. 
commenced his experifhenis. No doubt there are 
many individuals there who. In spile of the ** Nem 
View,** still read and love the bfessed hook of Ood; 
but he means to intimate that the hicntcatioD of re- 
vealed truth is no pnrt of Mr. (hpren's plan ; so Ikr 
from it, that he denounces Christhinity as opposed 
to true chanty, and destructive of human happineai. 
*' The doctrines (says Mr. ().) which have Ifeen mnd 
are tanj^ht throughavi tkf world, Mustneeesiariif 
amd perftettiate, and ^ey do create and perpettntte^ut^ 
tal want of meittal charity atnong mem. They atso gvno* 
mi€ amperaH/ioM, hig^ry, %piicr%. hatred^ revenge^ 
u-ars, and all thtirei>U CGn$equenc^s. These ruinous 
consequences of religion Mr. O. proposes to obviate, 
by forming tiie Whole populution into regular vtl* 
lages (built generally in an ubl.iBg -square 'ti>rm>,eD 
be disciphncMl on pliUoaophical principles, and .pro* 
vided with all sorts of amusements, that they may 
dance and romp tlipin^clves into good humour with 
one another. «• Will O'the Wisp" rishily judged 
that such asyKtem, Wfifch rrjeetstheiiible.dMcards 
relil^ion, aud turns the Subbatb into a ptay-day, 
would please his*'3ire''-*-theautJiorof4ill€onfiisioa. 

Verse e— 8 — ** Routine," See —WiU has been de- 
scribed as embarking in certain extraordinary ea* 
terprises, but now he returns to what the poetoaJls 
the routtne of his profession — Dekmions eiv«ry«d^ 
btisineas — via. to beguile men by tJie enanaring a^ 
lurenients of riches, honours, and pleasnres. 

Verse 8—9.—** BaU," **PUarure,*' ^'CunMumptUn/' 
** Death," &c— How often Is this picture realhed. 
How cooittantly does the delusive torch of.pleaiurei 
lighted «p in tlie haunts of dissipation, lead Uie fsf 
and tlie yoang to an early grave •, and oh what a 
wretched preparation do such scenes afford for such 
a solemn changel 

Verse 10.— *« iSIovg'&of d^spf>Mf."— Hm iMAiedSiife 
effect of going beyond what is writtan in jii Mupiy 
<Ma, but this geae rally leads men. sooner or later, imo 
despondency .*'--<* See that ye walk circumafectty,*'^ 
Cphes. V. 15. 

Verse 11.— •• Joh Nott-^snuffedhim «««.*'— This U 
an f'xorbitant tribute paid by tlie poet, to Job. 
Yet it must be admitted that to extmgUish tbe^igiiit 
fatuMB of Delusion' It tJie- great ubject of his writings 
and those of hia friends;, aud if the principles advo- 
cated in this paper were received and acted upon. 
Will's deluding torch would foe effectuully anaffed 
out. . ^. 



CORRBSPONDENOfi, 



N011ES UPON " WILL OTHE WISP." 

Verse « — " Yeomen^'* *'get rid of the tithe,'' Sec— Job 
has already expressed his sentiments upon the subject 
of tithes ; he will therefore only add that he concurs 
with the poet in opinion, that in some instances the 
straitened circmnstances of the farmers hav« arisen 
from the high notions which tbey «r their familieii 
have contracted. In consequence of the bjgh pric^ 
of produce during the war, the' aid breed of plain} 
plodding yeomen too gcaerally disappeared, and) 



Job Noti hot recehedstoerMl oommimh^iMH^^ 
verbal or v^uen^ diummdmg^ km from <Mlmii' 
fhig tiny alteration tn Jhe tiile page itf Att 
paper. ^Fke ietter s^pked *^Proceed a^d-^Piroa- 
per/' wiii 6e inserted. 
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THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 



Jo^ hts repeatedly alluded to the nefarious 

Sobliotions told at the poiBon shop ; but he 
u not mentioned tbeni by name, fearing leat 
it should serve as an advertisement to the de- 
testable trash. Hnppily there is no longer need 
of this caation with respect to nne of the worst 
of these incendiary prodnctioDS, which has just 
gmaned its Ust ! The paper referred to was 
entitled "A StiP at the Chdbcb," and has 
held a very conspicuous place amongnt the 
prodnctions of the radico-inbrlel . press, as 
fonlesi of the foul, and lowest of the low — being 
filled with conne ribaldry, combining the 
qnintessence of calumny with the gsU of bit- 
terness, and the venom of asps. 

Not only has this poisonons paper made it 
its bosjoess to pelt the chnrrh with ceaseless 
invectives, and with all the filth and mire of 
slander and fcilsehood that earth or hell could 
■apply i but it has set the engraver to work to 
make caricatures, and to turn not only the 
biabops and clergy, bat the most sacred ordi- 
DBDces of the church into contempt.* In short. 
there did not exist a publication which seemed 
more calculated to vitiate and deprave the 
minds of the anwary, and to ripen them foi 
deeds of atrocity— certainly there was no paper 
which Job Nott looked at with more fearful 
anuety than this ; judge then of the satisfac- 
tion with which he perused the following pas- 
sage in its last naraber, the first cerUunly that 



gave him pleasure in the pages of this 

detestable periodical — iu latt dging tpeech and 



"The s 



np!e 



t (writes Ihfl editor) 



of A Slip SI IheDinrch.'ii tDomadi Conhe 
of « lolier-minded and limid clnirchmsn, prrpos- 
leixed in Ikvoiir of tbe epiicopnl eitibllihrnrnti ■d<I 
it would be ai cmty (a penudde him to enter ■ eoii 
venlictc, or qneatloii the honeaty ofa biibap, u lo 
read a line in a iiiibli»t ion bearing iticb acoKaomea. 
We liBve ouracIve« beeii in llie comjiuiy of score* 
of inlBlli(;enl perHonn. wbo, witbmit liaiingio mucU 
ai trcn ■ niimber of Itie work, haTe, upon miiri: 
heariAy evideiicp, and (ome upon leis evpn Ibao 
tliia, denounced it as enery thins: atrocioui, impioui, 
and bJiiphi^moul. Now, we are above ail tbinf;i> 
tietiriiii* that aucb men m theie alionid read what 
uan be laid against the character and prineiplet of 
the church to wbicb tbey are wedded, becant* we 
would much ratlirr that all ibonid concur in qnietly 
Retting rid of the ntW, ibsn that there should be ■ 
resort to violence to cooanmmate the work; si will 
mevitably be the case ahould they continue to cfaerinh 
their attachmrnla. This eon si deration, then, added 
to BDolher arising ont ofthe inipedimenti thrown in 
the wHj of our aale by the oawarraDtable decisiou 
of BOnie of Ibe learned dewberries of the metropolis, 

into a IpBB repulsive form, though without in any 
degree changing the intrinsluqualilies of our mind. 

Here then is avowedly " the latt dying tpeeek" 
of this precious periodical, for it announces 
itself de/uBCI; it is also its "am/smiob," for it 
acknowledges tliat it owes its death to its 
crimes, that it is strangled by the inout of 
pnblic opinion — the editor is ereo constrained 
to acknowledge that he has beeit " in the eom- 
pany oftcore* of intelligent penont, urie, in his 
kearing, have denounced iu paper ol btbbt 
THIKO TtUT I> ATBOCIOGB, IMPtOUIt AKD 



■■.MPBiHODS." Intelligent these peraoni 
evidently were ; aud it shoidd seem that they 
were sometbiog still better — that tbey trerv 
persons who had a regard for religion and for 
the institutions of our country ; but how thesa 
intelligent andsoond'tbinking persons happened 
to admit Bnch a man into their compmng is not 
so plain. 

Bat, bowevef he got there, it seems they let 
him into a secret, and gave hid work a true 
character; doubtless to his no small morU&ca- 
tion. It is tme that lie takes an exception 
I against the verdict of this intelligent jury, and 
says that they decided "wiVAov/ Saving to much 
HI teen a number of the work, upon mere Aeartat/ 
evidence, and tome npon leti even than thit. ' 
Oh wise Danie,ls,to decide about the character 
of « thing they never saw nor heard at \ and 
yet these were intelligent people nevertheless, 
by the editor's omi shewing ! Tnt, tut — bow 
difficult it is for those that are not tiouest to be 
consistent 1 Well, I don't know whether this 
M(e//^M( jury pronounced upon the case with- 
out seeing or bearing or no, but this 1 am sure 
(having myself both seen and heard) that the 
verdict they have pronounced is most just i and 
I am sure of another thing — that the editor of 
the vile " Slap" wouldn't thus publish his own 
disgrace if there were not a cause; and what 
that cause Is he very candidly tells us; (Satan 
himself sometimes let ont a bit of truth) 
naipely, that the temper of the times, bad as it 
is, is not quite bad enough to bear such dis- 
gusting attacks upon all that is sacred in the 
institotions of onr conntry. " The timple ««- 
nonncement (says this writer) ^f ' A Sliip at 
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the Church* U too much for the nerves,** ifc. Sfc. 
Here then the cat ie fairly out of the bag ; and 
every friend of tbe cause of truth will rejoice in 
the fact, that this infamous periodical has been 



But nevertheless, human knowledge is li- 
mitedf and human power is but weak. Few 
minds, however naturally gifted, or improved 
by culture, have sufficient grasp and energy, to 



defeated, and has not been able to stem the take in and accomplish a variety of things. 



current of sound principles which is still making 
its way in the land. 

It is true that the editor promises to trans- 
form himself, and that out of the ashes of his 
infamous work shall arise, />^a?iti>-/iA'^, another 
less repulsive in its aspect, but inspired with 
the same intrinsic qualities. Well, vffi shall see 
what sorf of hand the editor of the "Slap** 
makes at sober writing, Satan, we know, can 
transform himself into ^' an angel of light** but 
if tbe editor of the " Slap" .should attempt to 
play that character, methinks he will make 
a rum hand of it ! 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 



Great undertakings are mainly effected by in- 
dividual perseverance, and combined efforts, 
employed in one direction. The division of 
labour into departments, is a principal cause 
of the improvements of modern times, and of 



ambition than to drive onr own trade, and in 
our plain way to give a bit of honest advice to 
our fellow-citizens, often wonder at the pre- 
sumption of these fellows, who seem to think 
themselves fit for tbe highest offices in the state, 
without farther education or apprenticeship. As 
for me, if it were possible that, by any unhappy 
revolution of the '* whirligig** I should ever hap- 
pen to come within reach of a seat in the cabi« 
net, or the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, or an ad- 



the superiority of civilized man over the savage. , miral*s flag, or a field marshal's baton, I should 
The J ack-of- all -trades is naster of none. At I run and hide my unworthy head, far from 



Yes, knowledge is power ; but in a very 
different sense from what the radicals mean by 
this favourite maxim, which they assume as 
the motto of some of those vile publications, 
by which they are striving to multiply the 
knowledge of evil, and the power of doing mis- 
chief. The power they mean is what they call 
in other words, ** Might against right,'* phy- 
sical force against government, laws, and equity. 
But still, knowled|re is power — the knowledge 
which the merchant, the physician, the soldier. 



the building of St. PauKs Cathedral, if the ce- 
lebrated architect Sir Christopher Wren, had 
been set to carry' mortar, the carpenters to 
hew stones, and the masons to do the joiners* 
work, the building, like the tower of Babel, 
would have been left unfinished, not owing to 
the want of knowledge and power in the arti- 
ficers, but from the confused misapplication of 
them. How could the battles of Trafalgar and 
the Nile, of Vittoria and Waterloo, have been 
fouffht and woo, if some fhg lieutenant or boat* 
swam, some ensign or corporal — mer^ journey- 
men in the naval and military arts, had been put 
in the place which only Nelson and Wellington 
were competent to fill ? Without the unrivalled 
hnowledge of these heroes to direct it, the power 
of Great Britain would have been crushed be- 
fore that of our ambitious foe. 

The radical writers strive to delude the 
people with the absurd notion that the smatter* 
ing of political error — ^misnamed political know- 



the sailor, have of their profession, and tbe 

mechanic of his trade, gives to each of them ' ledge, which theydole out, is sufficient to qualify 

a power most valuable to himself and the com- for the high duties and responsibilities of 

munity. power and place. They have lately too, been 

By the combined knowledge and power of 



the architect, the mason, and house-carpenter, 
London — the chief city of the world, with its 
streets and public buildings, its churches, 
cathedrals, palaces, quays, and bridges, has 
been reared. By the knowledge and power of 
the cabinet-maker, the iron^founder, the smith, 
the brazier, the silk and carpet-weaver, and 
various other artizans, the interiors of these 
mimerous buildings have been fumislied with 
what is necessary, or useful, or splendid. The 
knowledge of the principles and details of the 
various branches of commerce, carried on at 
our great seaports of London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, — of the arts and manufactures which 
employ the looms and factories of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Nottingham, and Derby, gives 
the power of supplying the natural and artifi- 
dal wants of* millions, at home and abroad. 
Such knowledi^e is of the roost obvious uti- 
lity } such power is well applied j and the 
honest industrious citizen, in acquiring and 
exercising them, fulfiU his duty, promotes his 
ooiintry*s prosfierity, and secures his own. It 
is by the combined Hi^ency of such individuals 
that the labour which creates wealth, and the 
wealth which calls inoie labonr into activity, 
are produced and reproduced ; and that the 
vast and intricate machinery oif the social 
system performs its ceaseless operations, and 
accoipplisbes its wondcrtul results. 



such dangerous honours, which could only 
prove disgraceful to me, and calamitous to my 
country. 

In conclusion, I shall just remark^ that we 
detect error by its inconsistency. A prevari- 
cating witness speaks falsely, — Now, the two 
favourite radical maxims, " knowledge is pow- 
er,'* and " all men are equal,'* arc a flat contra- 
diction ', because the degrees of knowledge which 
each man possesses from his natural talent, 
education, situation, industry, employment, and 
other causes, are of endless and inconceivable 
variety. Enough has t>een already said to 
make this plain -, and every intelligent reader, 
who reflects upon it, may follow out these 
hints in many other instances. 

But, if knowledge is so unequally distribated 
among men, and knowledge is power, how can 
all men have equal power, and equal rights ? 
Both statements are contrary to fact and 
experience, and common sense, and they re- 
fute each other. 

I propose to shew the absurdity of the as- 
sertion that all men are equal, in a future 
number. NEHEMLAH. 
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giving some lessons in the military art, as a 
*' new accomplishment for the people.** Alas! 
that any of my countrymen should give credit 
to such ignorant pretenders ! What moral and 
intellectual qualifications, what experience in 
the business have these scribblers to fit them 
for the difficult art of governing ? Political 

principles, forsooth ! the unprincipled but 

V\\ not use hard names, even to them. Pretty 
work they'd make at the helm of affairs, where 
they aspire to be. Like their mastery Paine, 
(as they call him) who grew so terribly fright- 
ened in the storm at sea that he forgot his 
principles, trembled and cried for mercy, they 
would be the first to leave the sinking vessel 
to her fate, by flying from the ruin they had 
caused. 

It's very easy for the envions discontented 
editor of a Political Register,' or seditions 
penny periodical, to look on, and abuse what 
wiser heads and abler hands are doing. But 
practical knowledge of the matter they have 
none ; and their smattering of politics just 
gives them tbe power of talking big. They 

have made the possible errors and abuses of 'we in the present day to denote this collected 
bad governments their particular study, and fragments of the sayings, and doings of some 
have by rote hard names for all of them, eminent character j and though I may be 
which they apply te their country. But they thought partial, I mu5t say that I venerate 
are statesmen and heroes only on paper; — men i these literary relics of my honoured parent, 
of irorrff but not of deeds. i and have been as eager to gather: up every 

My cousin Job and I, who have no higher Particle of them, as the goldsmith is to save tlw 



Having finished the history of that part of 
my honoured father's life, of which I possess a 
distinct memoir from his own pen, and especi- 
ally the adventures of the memorable fourteen 
days which immediately followeii upon l^s 
coming out of his time, and in which he gave 
loose to some youthful vagaries, which brouobt 
their own punishment with them, and are re- 
corded by him as a caution to young persons 
to be " merry and wise,** consistent and stfady 
in their recreations, as well as diligent and 
conscientious in their business — having, f sav, 
finished up that most eventful part ^f his 
history ; I propose to g^ve what furth^ par- 
ticulars of my honoured father's li/fe, and 
specimens of his writings it may b^ in my 
power to collect, under the title of *' Jpb Nott's 
Remains;"' this being a phrase very much in 
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very frlings of his bench and the sweepings of 
his shop. 

This week I shall treat my readers with one 
of the earliest productions of my honoured 
father s pen. It came oat in the year 1792, 
when the French revolotion was at its height, 
and when French einissanes had come over to 
this country to endeavour to kindle a like 
Bpirit of discord and rebellion here. My father 
was not the first of the family who distinguished 
himself by standing forward in the cause of 
truth and order. A cousin of his, .lohn Nott, 
the celebrated button burnisher (with whom 
my father deemed it an honour to be associated, 
as I do to be linked with his son Nehemiah) had 
preceded him in the patriotic work ; but 
though my worthy sire was not the first to 
enter the field, yet, when he entered, he so 
distinguished himself by hi^ energetic and per- 
severing efforts in the good cause, that he en- 
circled the very name of Nott with a halo of 
renown ; and established a reputation, which, 
even at this comparatively remote period, has 
been sufficient to open at once a wide field for 
the exertions of 4iis like-minded, but far less 
gifted son. 1 gladly make this acknowledgment, 
for I am sure that " Tke Bristol Job Not^ 
could not possibly have met with so immediate 
and so favourable a reception, nor have 
obtained so extensive a circulation, but for 
the fact that the very name of Not$ is a pass- 
port to the favourable regard of every true 
patriot. In proof of the favourable reception 
which the following production of my honoured 
father's pen met with at the period of its 
publication, it may suffice to stat^, that in the 
course of a few monthf it went through four 
editions in Birniingham alone, and that many 
thousands of copies yrere prtpted and circu- 
lated in other places. 

I had thouglit of shortening the paper by 
striking out those passages which refer to the 
localities of Birmingham ; bu| as I find that my 

raper midges its w»y into that neighbourhood, 
have determined |o give the advice almost en* 
tire ; only premising that what is said of the b^^ 
nevoience of the wealthy inhabitants of Birminy - 
bam, and the mpltiplicity of charitable insfi- 
tutioDS, &c. may be applied, with certaiply 
not less force to Bristol, with its Infirmaries, 
Dispensaries, Oorcas Institutions, District Visit- 
ing Societies, and endless public and private 
charities. Would that the labouring classes 
more duly felt the kindness of those, who are 
incessantly employing, not only their money, 
but their labour, professional skill, &c. for 
the relief of their nece^nities. But alas ! the 
principles that are- gaining, ground, in- the 
present day, tend to dry up the sympathies 
of our common nature, to check the hand of 
benevolence, and to obliterate the feeling, and 
blot out the very nnme of gnUkude from the 
face of the earth. But I will not longer engross 
the reader*s attention, whicrh will be far better 
occupied in the perusal of the following excel- 
lent paper from my worthy father s peB« 



JOB NOTT\S ADVICE. 



PRKFACB. 

" Hp Conain John'ii Book havimxmei great encvuragt- 
ment, I have been emboldened to $tale a few thoughte of 
my own ; and though thetf be dtrne in an awkward way. 
yet a* they arefacte^ honest and weU^meani^ I hope they 
will be equally well received. The eame man that ntopt 
and corrteifd my cousin*$, will do mine^ and there/ore J 
hope they'll be underttood. 

Yours to commamdf 
Birminghamy Dee. 8, 1708. . JOB NOTT.*' 



*< Advice to sundry sorts of people^ by JOB NOTT, 
BackU'Miiker/first causm to JOHN NOTT, the 
Button Burnisher^ 

AND fIRST TO YOU, FRBNCH SMI8SARIE8. 

"-Yon nre sent here to how sedition, pnll down 
our VIRTUOUS kino, destroy the best constitution 
in the world ("the envy of all nntions) and so breed 
ronfnsiun, lack of trade^ povertv, and bloodshed, 
that we may be reduced to as poor a state as your- 
selves ; and so not be able to keep yonr nation in 
awe, as you know we always have done.-^My 
advice to yon is to be off whilst your* shoes are 
good, and when we wantyou^we will send for you." 

NEW-FA8HI0NBD RK8TLE88 DI88BNTXR8* 

'* You are very few in number, and mostly youth 
who have been lectnred by the doctor and his little 
tribe ; (the more the pity!) yon don't like to live 
where a kino lives — yon prefer a republic. My 
advice to you is, to be on to America directly, 
where there Is no King, and plenty of room for yon.*' 

PLD-FA8HI0NKD MODBRATB DI88BNTBR8. 

** I pity TOO, because all people don't see the 
odds between yon and the other sort. My advice 
to you is, shat yonr ears againtt their impertinent 
prate, and let the world see the difference ; stand 
forward and enroll yonr names to support that 
cpnstitntlon, under which yon have lived happy^ 
%lept securely, and got your foftunet.^' 
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CLBRGT. 

** To prevent crimes, is better than to punish 
them. The more virtuous a nation is, the fewer 
crimes they will commit. Your are, or shonid be, 
the ambassadora of Oop, stationed here to teach 
men their duty, and to persnade them to lead. good 
and peaceable liveob You are the shepherds, and 
we the sheep. My advice to yon is, look sharp 
after the flock, and if one fzoes astrav, don't wait 
for his returning of his own arcord, hut bestir 
yourselves as good shepherds should do, follow 
him, and bring. him back to tlie fold." 

WBALTBY INHABITANTS* 

^ Yon are in earnest to support the Kiuo, .md 
that Klorions ceoelitiition which has. protected yon, 
whilst many of you have risen from the lowest 
situations. My advice to yon is« to show yonr 
gratitude liy supporting that constitution which has 
supported yon ; that other - poor industrions men 
may be protected by it, whilst they rise in the 
world as you. have done ; and I also advise yon to 
be modemte in all your measures, and try to heal 
the breach between yon and the otd-fashioned 
dissenters, in order that BiRMiNeHAH may be that 



* lob Nott oaly acts the blstoriaa's part In tbns record - 
Int tlis teniloMnta of oM Job respeetinf the dHEtrent classes 
of. dltacaters ; wbat ho says of the rettleis ones betag few ia 
nambcr was true thea, whatever may be the case now. The doctor 
u* wbniB h« . reiSers was- Dr* PrU§Utpy the <fEreat ApAsile of 
Sadnbinisin. It seems that at that time the dUtenttng interest, 
as ft is called, was too much led by the SoclDians :— mare's tke 
pltp I as my boaoared ttVOar says, for certalaly It is a ^reat 
pity that those who fcoafess a divine, atoning Savloor, should 
mahe commoa eaasc wHfa those who reject hlih— for MMsshc of 
say worldly or poUUcal ends. J. N. 



unanimous, loyal place which U always itas re^ 
marked for all o^rer the world." 

BBOTBBR ARTIFICERS. 

'* Don*t let na be hurabn^'d by Mr. Paiub, wh^ 
tells us a lereat many truths in his book, in order to> 
shove off his lies; we know that an imperfect die 
won't make a perfect button or buclsle ; and whilst 
we can't have angels, but imperfect beings, like 
ourselves, to form constitutions, and make thelawa, 
how can we expect pcifectiont There is no dear 
friend (if we have reason to love him ever so well) 
but that we may pick fanlts in, if we are so minded* 
The truth is, that there is not in the whole world, 
«uch a rich, happy, and powerful nation as GreeA 
Britain.* All other nations are afraid of ut; amd 
now they waiii to breed a dislnrbanoe, to maJte ne 
poor, miserable, and weak, that we may not be able 
to drub them aa usual wlien they are aancy— the 
fact is, they don't like the master. There is not ie 
the universe, a nation where the poor may (by 
their own industry) rise in the world, as in 
England ; the poorest man cannot be injured in 
the least, without obtaining redress. We have 
long enjoyed that liberty and eqnality which the 
French have been struggling for;— in England^ 
ALL MiH ARB KQUAL ; all whu Commit the same 
offences, are liable to the same punishment* If the 
very poof es$ and meanest nwa commits murder, he* is 
hanged with a hempen halter, and liia liody dia* 
sected. It th^ richest noblenum commitaa mnnder, 
he is hanged with a hempen halter, and hie body 
diaaected— «U are equal hers. The nobility- and 
clergy all pay tales in proportion. to their property 
and manner of living ; ana what use wenld it bB 
for na poor artificers to make bncklea, buttonsy and 
a tlionsaad fine things, if there were not nobility and 
gentry to wear them when we had done ? We are 
all a chain — providence has so ordered it, that the 
rich can't do without the poor, nor can the poor do 
without the rich. As to being equal in pfepeny^ 
'tis ** all my eye and Betty Martimr It never mwi 
nor ever can be, unless men are just alike. Let 
us suppose every man in England to be possessed 
often shillings on Christmas-day neat, none mere 
nor none less: do yon think all would be eoealoa 
new year's day? No: the idle man would have 
spent his money and have none left ; but the - in* 
dustrious man would haaedonhled his* I teilyee^ 
Mr. Paine» and ail you jacobin set| it won't do; 
it's a take in; but we are up to yon, aBd<affensf 
to be done over with your pelercr/' 

** lo France the people were not e^nal. The non 
bility and clergy paid no taxes, but all the taxea 
were paid by the working part of tlie comBMinity^ 
If a French nobleman (of whom there were a hnn* 
dred times as many aa there are in England), I say 
if a French nobleman runltis sword through hia aer* 
vent's body, it was easily managed without punish^ 
ment. If the poor people* were ma over in the 
streets of Paris by the tnrious driving of a nobler 
man's coachman, it was as difficult to obtain tias 
least redress* as it is to get out of tlie way*— for yoa 
must know there- are no foot*paths in Paris. The 
streets are pitched from one side to the other, all over 
alike, just as tlie bottom of Peck -lane is. In shorty 
they would not have been pitched at all hut for the 
convenience of the coaches, for the tradesmen were* 
every where scooted, and the loiwer classes of pee-v 
pie hardljr thought worth proteotion.t 

How different is the case in £oglaud 1 Here every; 
protection is afforded to the lower as well as \o% 
the higher claues of men. Even- the little dronnh* 
stance whicli I iiave mentioned respecting feet* 

* This fMwtnie, snd if still troe by comparison, sod if It 
ever cease to be tme. It will be owlag to oar wretched dlseoo- 
tewie aad iatesiioe dUisloas. Whits aad Tories have beea Ilka 
children qnarelling over their bread aa# batier, whca la csnws > 
the saarllngcar. Radical, aad SBa|»s It op | 

4 J. N. has here ased Ibe tttdem eMpargatorims, wMdl ht hm • 
already clataMd the privllefe of dolae, wtaeaever he owels with 
s 4eatiweM which be thiahs that his in 
B|M» matarer reflectioa have withdrawn. 
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THE BRISTOL JOB NOTT. 



patbft U worthy of attention. In EA>ndon, lu Bir* 
minKhani, and in many other placea, there are foot- 
paths to protect tho>e whose turn it if not yet to 
ride ; wliere no carria|*e dare molest tlieni under 
pain of pnuishment. This, I say, shews a proper 
attention to the ninrws of the state — I mean the in- 
dustrious poor. Blbsskd Knolano!! ! And in it, 
where is there a town ro forward to do Kood 9.% this 
loyai town of Birmingham ? It was well »aid of us 
by a foreign writer, '* That B'irminf(hmn men deserve 
to get rich^ becaute they did so much good with their 
Blue CofU School is an honour to this 



nonsense, he would have more time to see what was 
wanted to be put upon a better footing. Theu 
Jacobins grudge the King hi* allowance :t they tell 
you how much he has a year, hut they don*t tell yen kow 
much he has to pay out of it to the nation* s servants: 
they put every thing the worst side outwards, in order to 
answer their own purpores : they wvit to get into power I 
themselves^ and a pretty set they would he ; i suppose 
Mr, Paine would like to be paymaster^ and 1 dare say 
he wouldn't pocket any cash !" 

*^ To snm up my advice ; I have read a good deal 
about lUf and have considered it a good deal, and 
my opinion is this, that we are going on prospcr- 



moneyy The 

town, the Hospital is an honour to the County of ...^ _^ ^ ^ 

Warwick » but to this town in particular. The Fr^^tf I ously and happily.' And shall we be*made' uncom- 
School is an bonunr toKing Edward, who founded it. fortable by a few impertinent Jacobin emissaries? 



And the Sunday Schools are an honour to our graci 
ona Queen Charlotte and Mr, Raikes^ who promoted 
them. And many other blessed charities there are, 
aod still more 1 find there are soon to be — a Dispen- 
•ary, as they call it, I see is going to be establibhed, 
I can't help admiring the beginning of the proposal, 
because it is full of kindness towards ns poor work- 
ing people, and therefore I shall copy a bit of if, as 
here follows : * In this coanlry, distinguished for 
opulence and humanity, it is an agreeable task to 
shew how the superfluities of wealth may be directed 
to the relief of disease and poverty » that the lower 
ranks of society may suffer no calamity which sym- 
pathy can alleviate, ani that the opulent may not 
bedepiivedof an opportunity of feeling the real 
Insary of doing good.' 

' ** In this town particularly, where the indnstri- 
oa$ poor constitnte so great and useful a pait of the 
cooiiounlty, and where labour in so well rewarded, 
that nothing bnt health U necessary to procure an 
ample subsistence, how to assist them the most ef- 
fectnaliy and at the smallest expence, when dis- 
qualified for employment by sickness, becomes an 
important enquiry.' 

** How do these things fill the hearts of the poor 
with joy! how must it cheer the spirits of poor 
lying-in women to have the comfort of bslng at- 
tended by an experienced gentleman of the faculty, 
free of expence at tli^ir own houses? How happy 
mnst every poor roan feel, to find that they who 
laboor nnder such dreadful diseases as the putrid 
fever, th«^ small-pox, and many others which cannot 
be admitted into the hospital, will have the best 
medical advice aod assistance at their own houses? 
God bless the man, say I, who proposed it, which 1 
kear was one Dr. Milne.* For my part, I remem- 
ber with gratitude the generous conduct of our 
town gentlemen (both churchmen and dissenters) 
a few years ago, when trade was flat and the winter 
hard — I mean when above a thousand ponnda was 
subscribed in a day or two, to relieve the poor with 
bread and coa4. Snch Is Birmingham, a place 
flonrishiug beyond all example, a place of that con- 
sequence, that its petitions and remonstrances are 
instantly attended to by the King and his Ministers 
I have heard that Sir Robert Lawley should say, 
that whenever he went to Mr. Pitt on Birmingham 
business, he never was suffered to wait a momtnt ; t it 
waa only to announce the Warwickshire member, 
and the doors flew open directly. Seeing then that 
all these things take place as I have mentioned be- 
fore, don't you think, my Brother Chips, that we 
are in the right box— a thriving people beloved by 
a popular Minister ? There may be many things 
that want rectifying, I don't pretend to say there 
is net, and there is no doubt but that they will be 
rectified in time. Rome was not built in a dny. 
Mr. Pitt seems very attentive to the interests of 
the nation, and to Uiis town in particular ; and if he 
was not so much bothered about Test Acts and such 

• Otiier aamcs, sndi as Colston,* Reynolds, &c. ought to be 
recollected with equal veneration in Bristol. 

t Qmerv. Has not this been equally true heretofore or Brls- 
<«| business t we cau'i yield to Birmingbsm in this respect. 
Tiwottld be a great pity if, throORb riotinx sad disorder, Bristol 
slmnld lose that conlldencc and favour which ibc once enjoyed. 



Forbid it every honest man, who has one swingle 
guinea's worth of furniture in his house to defend ! 
Thejte Jacobins in general have no cash; and there 
are about a hundred notorious thieves who are well 
known in town, who would be very happy to do their 
dirty work, and kick up a riot fur the sake of the 
plunder. These thieves are the very meanest of 
the human race, who hide themselves all day in bad 
houses, and sally forth at night to commit the roost 
pitiful robberies. Tliey will eveii break into the 
hou^e of a poor family who are out at work, and 
steal an old shirt or a pair of stockings.. Let us 
then, inv brother artificers and gentlemen of the 
town, watch these Jacobine emissaries, and consult 
our own and the nation'a prosperity, by conducting 
ourselves sobeily and peaceably, beine all of one 
mind and one heart, and so frustrate their evil inten- 
tions. And when we get hold of a tankard of good 
Birmingham ale, let nsahew our loyalty by drinking 
such toasts as these : 

** The King and Queen, and may ail that succeed 
them be as virtuous as they are ! 

«< The British Conslilution, and may they that dn't 
like U Uave it ! 

*< Unanimity, peace, and protperity to the town of 
Birmingham ! 

** Confmmn to the plans of aU the Jacobines I 

'< Then, in the tune of* Behold this fair goblet,*) 

* Let's all join in drinking^ea^Mon to those 

• Who, tho* Knglishmen bom,areyet Englishmen's foes,* 

** And conclude with the good old English song, 

« GOD SAVE GREAT GEOROE OUR KING,&c.' 

«< And that all things may work together for the 
best at last, to promote love and friendship amongst 
us all-prays " JOB NOTT." 

t This senseless cry has been revived In the present day. The 
subject win perhaps be touched upon tn a future number. 



LET WELL ALONE. 

Friend Nott, 

Before any great work be undertaken, 
all its bearings, and ultimate results should be 
maturely reflected on. Yours has the stamp of 
such a deliberation } and Johnson's " Rambler*' 
has not preserved more perfect consistency than 
is conspicuous, hitherto, in " The Bristol Job 
Nott.'* Would not so important a thing as 
changing the designation of the title, be re- 
garded as a deviation from that consistency ? 
Won Id it not lead to a suspicion of some future 
mutation perhaps in its principle or character ? 
Woald it not gratify the poison shops to be 
empowered to promulgate that Job Nott de- 
spised the name of a city, (by the omission of 
Bristol) where his father*s fame had produced 
a wreath of fresh laurels to adorn the family 



Hhrine ? The adage of '* leave well alone* is 
lot to be rejected, without sou.e valid reason. 
l^t * The Bristol Job Nftr live for ever! 
Let not any other placi have an opportunity 
of claiming either Job, or his labours, as an 
honour to their town. The birth* place of // metr 
was disputed by many cities of Greece. Bir- 
mingham most decidedly bad the priority of 
Job Nott's patriotic exertions, because that 
place had first called for do meritorious a work. 
Bristol now stands in as great need of so cor- 
rective a production ! ! Bristol now claims 
Job Nott as her own 3 she will not admit a 
rival, and by the authority of Horace, she can 
charge her son Job, to proceed as he has set 
out, 

" Et eemel emissum voht irrevocabile verbum*** 

Job Nott*8 fame is at this time perfectly es- 
stablished ^ the thinking part of the community 
in Bristol, its vicinity,and even the neighbouring 
cities, know, and rightly appreciate, the merits 
of Job Nott. England will, ere^long, be sensi* 
ble of the utility of such a work to counteract 
the fermentations of factions, and wicked agi- 
tation. Let the Venetian motto, " eito perpe- 
tua* (also adopted by our church) be made 
applicable to " The Bristol Job Nott,** What 
your old friend Horace wrote to ijoliins, must 
bt; brought to your recollection, friend Job, let 
neither laziness, nor innovation for novelty's 
:iake, suffer you to slacken sail at this critical 
moment, which demands increased exertions. 

" Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici ; 
Expertus metuit. Tu, dum tua navis in alto est. 
Hoc age, ne mutata retrorsum te ferat anra.**t 

PROCEKD AND PROSPER. 
* Let not the word once uttered be recalled. 
t Freely rendered by Poet Woodby ; — 

Beware, friend Job, lent kindltUL' pride 
Prompt thee to covet friendu untried ; 

My counsel do not spurn ! 
Whilst favored with a prosperous gale. 
Urge on thy conrse with steaily nail; 

Anon the wind may tnrn ! . 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



'' The Address to Children" i> 110/ suitable 
to the pages of Job Nott. 

" A true bom Englishman" will find that his 
subject has been partly anticipated by Cousin 
Nehemiah*s paper on " Knowledge is Power." 



*^j* fFanted, in Job Nott' s factory, a fern 
good hands in the light line. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 



This is a very hard name — but like many 
other hard words it means a v^ry simple thing. 
It is a sort of optical instrument like a spy- 
glass^ through which, if you look at any bright 
c^bject, a beautiful combination of forms is 
presented to the eye, and which may be infi- 
nitely varied by the slightest motion of the 
instrument. The merit of the iovention of this 
instrument is claimed by /)r. Brewster of 
Edinburgh, who obtained a patent for it about 
the year 1815. The interest which it expited 
wheiT first brought before the public was ex- 
treme. John BttU, who must have something 
to play with, was satisfied at that time with 
much less expensive toys than of late ; and this 
pretty peep-§how set all the world ngag. Ac- 
cording to the calculations made by the best 
informed persons, no fewer than 200.000 of 
the^e instruments were sold in the short space 
of three months. However, like most other play- 
things, its reign was short. Johnny threw this 
toy aside aiid took another. But this curious 
instrument does not rest its claim tp estimation 
merely upon the amusement afibrded by it. It 
is of great use in oruamental arts, particularly 
in the carpet and lace manufactures, paper 
staining^ 8^c. — ingenious methods having been, 
devised of copying the beautiful patterns pro- 
duced by it. 

Well, I don*t know that I should have 
thought it worth while to say so much about 
this thing, Only I happened to meet with one 
of them the other day, and being struck with 
the pleasing and endless variety of vivid forms 
in which the same object was presented to my 
view, it occnrred to me that this was an emblem 
of what " the Job Nott** ought to be— that it 
ought to be a moral Kaleidoscope directing the 
eye to one bright object, truth, but exhi- 
biting it in all the radiance of the most vivid 
delineation, and with that perpetuol variety of 
illustration which should continually surprise 
and captivate the mind. 

This is very fine to talk about, but then how 
is it to be done? How are Job Nott*s dull 
opqqne wits to be turned into reflecting and 
refracting lens ? And yet Job's kaleidoscope 
must be V^P^ bright in its objects and varied 
in its forms, or the interest will droop, and .Job 
will he thrown aside like other play- things 
Vave been. In txiith there is little hope that] 



those who merely look at this paper as some- 
thing to Am««« them, will perseveringly support 
it. If it was taken up as a toy, it will be 
thrown aside as a toy. But it is to be hoped 
tbat there are not a few who are alive to its 
importance as a mean ofuhefulness ; and to these 
Job looks for continued and increased support. 
He would again urge upon talented persons the 
importance of their employing their pens in his 
service. Some persons find fa«flt with Job's 
defects who take no pains to mend them. He 
confesses that he has been much disappointed 
in not' receiving any literary aid from quarters 
whence lie might roost reasonably have ex- 
pected it 'j and he will add, by way of stimulus 
to the friends of order ai d of truth, that tliis 
paper will not be carried on any longer than it 
meets the zealous support of those who approve 
Its principles. T*he paper may indeed lie con- 
sidered as sufficiently' established to secure it 
an honourable existence amongst the periodi- 
cals of the day ; but this will not satisfy Job. 
It must Jlo'urish, or it must dies or pass into 
othcf hands — for nothing short of manifest and 
avowed utility can justify the present conduc- 
tors in this mode of occupying a great poilion 
of valuable time, which might be otherwise 

beneficially employed. 

■ 

ALL MEN ARE EQUAL. 

'' If knowledge is so unequally dUtribnted amon;; 
men, and knowledge is power, how can all men h^ve 
equal powers and equal rights? Both statenients 
lire contrary to fact, and experience, and common 
sense^and they refute each other.'' — Job Nottf No, 24. 

In the preceding number I shewed that there 
is much valuable truth la the maxim that 
'* Knowledge is Power 5'* but that the radicals 
endeavour to cheat the people to their 
undoing, by palming upon them a base coin 
w;th the same stamp and inscription. The 
short argument prefixed to the present paper 
is sufficent to shew what a brazen counterfeit of 
trnth is their favourite maxim that " all men 
are equal.'* It can only pass current because 
it is not examined; but as it is the great 
principle on which radicalism and the supposed 
*' rights of man'* are founded, let us submit it 
to a further trial. 

We are naturally equal, say the radicals. 
As well might t^ey tell us that Chimborazo, 
the highest mountain in the world, that buries 
in the clouds his kinglyi Jl^^ crowned with a 



"diadem of snow,*' is naturally equal to an 
anthill. Inequality and variety, not equality 
and sameness, are the order of nature. In the 
vegetable kingdom, what a beautiful variety do 
we see of trees, plants, and flowers, from the 
daisy and cowslip of the meadow, to the giant 
oak and pine of the mountain, with forms and 
colours, uses and properties, endlessly diver- 
sified. In the animal crt*.ation there are 
also tribes unnumbered, from the brilliant 
insect that dances in the ^nnbeam, to the ele* 
phant of the woods, and the finny monsters of 
the ocean. Some are swift, and others slowi 
some strong, and others weak; some with 
sight and smell and hearing far more acute tkfltt 
ours, others almost without senses or motion. 
Then again, in plants, trees, and animals of the 
same tribe, scarcely two are found in all re- 
spects alike. In a grove of oaks or elms the 
growth of the several trees is so different, 
that though they are like a regiment in uniform, 
each has a form and features peculiar to itself. 
A shepherd can tell aparticular sheep of his own 
flock among a thousand ; and as far as animals 
have been observed, it appears that there are 
differences in the indittdnals of the same kind, 
similar to those we find in our dogs, horses, 
sheep, and cattle. 

Now this variety and inequality which is 
the law of nature throughout the vegetable and 
animal creation, holds good to a still greater 
extent in man,— the inhabitant of every 
country and climate, endowed with intellectual 
and moral qualities that render him superior 
to all other creatures, and capable of improve- 
ment and civilization. 

The levellers tell us that all men are eqeal, 
but are unable to point to a single country or 
period of the world where men have been 
equal. The thing is impossible. Even un* 
tamed savages, who are nearest to the state of 
nature to which the radicals profess to bring 
us back, — even they, are not equal. Some are 
more skilful in hunting, others in fishln/f, 
others in war, others in the laws and customs 
of their tribe« and accordingly they have their 
chiefs, and persons of rank and authority. Do 
not the travellers and navigators, who have 
visited the different quarters of the globe, tell 
us of nations as various as the soils and ctt* 
mates of the countries they inhabit ? Can aay 
thing be more absunl than to aiffirm that the 
Laplanders and Snteoides shut np amMst 
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enows and Im from the rest Of the world, who 
deroar raw flesh and drink train oil -, the 
cannibals who tortare ifind devour each other ; 
the timid Hindoos who shrink from the death 
of animals ; and the inhabitants of Rassia, 
France, Spain, and England are all eqnal, as 
respects their na^Mra/ advantages, or the im- 
provement they have made of their advantages 
in past ages } 

What proofs of equality have we among 
ourselves > Train yoor children under the 
same roof, and send your boys to the sarae 
school. One turns ont a dunce, another is 
quick and steady; one takes to farming* 
another to trade } one is ft lazy good-for- 
BOthiog spendthrift, another works hard, saves, 
prospers, and rises in the world. The news- 
papers very lately mentioned the death of Sir 
Kichard Birnie, to whose honour it was recorded 
that he came to London seeking employment 
M a journeyman saddler. By industry and 
skill in his trade, b; prudence and generu good 
conduct, he recoomioended himself to his em- 
ployers, aad rose to be foreman of the concern, 
mnd afterwards a partner. . He had general 
good talents which he was ever on the watch 
So improve. He took to studying the laws 
aod duties of a city magistrate, held every 
parish office successively, except watchman 
end beadle, and at length was appointed head 
magistrate of Bow Street, with a handsome 
ealary, and made a knight by his Majesty. 
There was a Lord Mayor of Lpndon, whose 
vise vras not less extraordinary than Sir Richard 
Bimie*s. While riding in the state coach on 
JUord Mayor's dayi with all the pomp of the 
city proeession, and persons of rank and distinc- 
tion in his train, he remarked to those who 
fode with him, " It is apt many years since I 
was paving tlie streets over which 1 now. ride." 
Are all saddlers equal to Sir Richard Birnie, 
«nd sll paviors of ttie streets of London to him 
.thut rode as Lord Mayor ? 

While some rise from low station to rank and 
fortune, others that begin life with riches, are 
oftentimes reduced to the lowest poverty. Some 
tbat have been happy in their families live 
So see sons and daughters snatched away 
by an overruling providence, while their pro- 
perty must pass away to distant relations or 
strangers of another name. They have heaped 
op riches and know not who shall gather 

them. 

But so far from ail men being equal, it can- 
not even be said of any man, that he is at all 
times equal to himwif. The boy is not equal 
to the man, nor the man in his prime, to the 
man of three score and ten. VVatt and Ark- 
t^right while unknown and struggling with 
difficulties Were not equal to themselves, when 
their valuable discoveries and improvements in 
Aiachinery and manufactures had raised them 
t^ fortune, and gained for them more honourable 
and lasting distinction than hereditary rank 
atid titles can give. No one can affirm that 
Ssonaparte, the Cppsic/Ui adventurer, and 
Napoleon the Great, Bmperor of the Freneh ; 



and Napoleon Buonaparte, the conquered 
Genera], and banished and imprisoned Gmperor 
at Elba and St. Helena, were all equal. 

None but the Almighty Creator who formed 
mankind, and has allotted to us our different 
situations with different talents and advan- 
tages, and different duties to perform, of which 
he will require an account ; none but he could 
render ns all equal for a eingle mosMnt of 
time. The radical scheme of equalization is 
nothing more than an iniquitous cover for 
revolutionary discontent, and flagrant injustice. 
We are forbidden to injure our neighbour by 
frdud or violence. We can lawfully endeavour 
to lessen the distance between us only by 
giving to the needy, and raising those that 
have fallen to low estate. But this forms no 
part of the radical plan. '' All mankind,** says 
a humourous writer,^ " are divided into two 
great classes, the haves, and the have-nots^ 
Thfi radicals are the have-nots. Their professed 
ob^ject is to equalize these two classes ; their 
real object is to transpose them; to plunder 
the haves, and keep the lion's share of the 
spoil to themselves. They wish to wrest 
power and property from the learned, the in- 
dustrious, the prudent, the skilful, the brave« 
and the beneficent, who have acquired it 
lawfully for themsi^lves and th^ir posterity, 
that it may be squandered by those who have 
nothing to lose, and care not what wasteful 
extravagance and ruin may befal their country 
if they have a share of the plunder. If the 
maxim that all men have equ^l rights were 
merely an opinion or curious speculation, it 
might be left like other harmless follies to work 
its own cure* But unhappily, this maxim has 
its origin and strong hold in the selfish and 
malevolent passions of the corrupted heart. 
It is put forth as a principle of action ; and we 
have seen it exemplified in the bloody French 
revolution of 1 793, and in the memorable riots 
in our own city seven months ago $ and there* 
fore every man who owns or rents a bit of 
ground, or has ^5. in a savings* bank, in 
short, who has auy stake, however small, in 
the country, has a personal interest in putting 
down this doctrine of devils. 

The bible tells us that '' the poor shall never 
cease out of the land.'* Therefore, if all men 
were equal, all men roust be poor. What 
would society gain by that? The country 
would be poor and miserable enough if the 
radicals had it all their own way, and 'none 
would suffer so much as those who now depend 
on the charities of the wealthier classes for 
support. But not to mention them, it is im- 
possible for a man of property to s^iend his 
income without distributing it to the labouring 
classes. If he builds a house, encloses a 
garden, drives his carriage, keeps a numbei* of 
servants, invites his fnends to a feast, the 
labouring man, the manufacturer, the trades^ 
man, the farmer, are sure to profit by it. 
If he is ill, the doctbr must have his fee, and 
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when the doetor spendi the rich man's fee, 
some latKMiring' nan lares Ihe better for it. 
What a blessing a goodlaadlord ia to the whole 
surrounding country. If he removes with his 
family to a foreign country, how greatly do the 
peasantry and villagers feel their absence. The 
village shopkeepers have lost their best custo- 
mers ; the poor their kind and generous bene- 
factors $ the farmer and farm servants hnve 
lost a liber^ landlord and kind master, and are 
loth to be forced to deal with a hard-hearted 
steward or middleman, or pettifogging low 
attorney, instead of a real gentleman. Tis 
one of Ireland's sore troubles that the priests 
with the whiteboys, rognes, aqd rapparees, 
keep the country in such turmoil^ that the 
gentry are glad to leave it. 

The gentry and flourishing merchants and 
tradesmen of this country, are like so many 
storehouses or bants, from which the lat>ouring 
classes draw out supplies by means of their 
labour, which afterwards, in numerous instances, 
ffrow to be lesser stores or banks of their own* 
If the radical doctrine were true, the happiest 
and most prosperous days for old England must 
have been when our forefathers wandered in 
the woods as naked savages, without the com- 
forts and inequalities of wealth and civilization: 
or when might prevailed against right, and no 
man's sheep or cow was safe from the cattle 
stealer and bold outlaw. But the savage to 
satisfy his hnnger must hunt his prey like a 
wild beast. He must build his hut^ and his 
boat, make his boiV and arrows, and use all his 
energies to preserve his existence. Now-a- 
days, the English labourer has his house built^ 
his furniture, clothing, and food provided by 
others, to enable him to take his cup of tea, 
and smoke his pipe by his own fireside in 
peace and quietness; others, whose Jabour he 
commands by the wages he has earned, have 
crossed the sea to the East or West Indies, 
'descended into the bowels of the earth in his 
service ; aye, and soldiers &nd sailors have shed 
their blood in his defence. 

It is the very height of injustice in the radi- 
cal to claim an equal right to another mans 
property. Does not the thief do the same > 
But the whole doctrine is a dangerous cheat 
and delusion. What we want is to be happy. 
The just laws of our country do all that laws 
can do to make us happy, by securing to all of 
us equal rights to what is our own. True 
religion producing honesty, sobriety, and dili- 
gence in our callings must do the rest. For 
" godliness with contentment is great gain." 
** We brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out." "And 
\iSLv\ng/ood and raiment, let us be therewith 
content." 

The happiness we seek has little to do with 
those outward destinctions of power and for- 
tune which discontented and ambitious men 
covet. It is confined to no rank of life, and 
if we seek it in the right way we shall surely 
find it. There is probably roost real happiness 
I among the middle and l8j)ouring classes ; ^ the 
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love of money," gays tbe inspired apostle, "h 
the root of all evil, which, while some coveted 
after^ they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced ikemse/ves tkreugh mth many sotroft$y 
Then as to lionoars and din^ities, how often 
may it be said 



*• UnpMy lies the head,. that wears a crown, 
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Sir Stamford Raffles, who was governor of 
one of our vast Eaat-Iudian provinces and de- 
pendencies, containing millions of inhabitants, 
among whom he was beloved as a father and 
honoured as a king ; while in the possession 
of all this power and dignity thus writes : " 1 
have seen enough of powvr and wealth, to know 
that however agreeable to the propensities of 
our nature, there is more real happiness in do- 
mestic quiet and repose, when blessed with a 
competence, than in all the fancied enjovments 
of the great and rich/* 

"Man walketh in a vain show, and disquieteth I 
himaeir in vain." Time with rapid flight is 
•wiftly bearing ns to another world, in which 
many that are now first, and desire to be firat, 
shall be laat. Thepe, the nnjnst, telf-wUled, 
and presnmptaoDfi, that despise government and 
•peak evil of dignities, shall be punished wb the 
ehief of sinners with et^erlasting^re. (see 2nd 
Petei" ii. v. J0,> while the humble foMowera «f 
the meek and lowly Jeaos, " wIm> by patient 
oontinnanee in well doing aeek for glory, honor, 
md immortality,*' shall be made e^mi to the 
angels, differing ifrom one another only as one 
star dilfereth from another star in glory. 

NnBaifiA|i. 



ESSAYS TO DO OOOD.— No. 3. 



"TWO TO ONE,'* 

. Of all the signs or emblems empk^yed by the 
various trades to designate their oceupatmn, 
perhaps.none is more significant than that of 
thepawndrokers. Yon constantly see suspended 
over a |N&wnbroker*8 shop three balls placed in 
this position %*, which is understood to con- 
vey a wholesome admonition to the poor man, 
that if he deposit his property in such a re- 
ceptacle, it is two to one that he will never 
get it again : by which is not meant any impu- 
tation upon the honesty of the honourable 
company of pawnbrokers ; but from the state 
of extreme distress to which an individual may 
be supposed to be reduced before he or she 
will part with wearing apparel or personal 
chattels in pawn, it is obvious that the ''odds" 
against the pawner's being able to redeem the 
pledge, are at least "two to one.** 

Now Job Nott is not prepar<*d to say that 
the business of pawnbroking is wholly and in- 
curably evil 5 perhaps some good arises out of 
it, even amidst the multiplied abuses of the 
present system ; and wc may oonceive of an 
eqnitabie system of pawn, which would ^ a 
real bencft to the. laboorine classes j but] 
ivbikt these concessions are h'aokly made^ it/ 






must on the other hand be acknowledged that 
the pawnbroking trade is liable to exorbitant 
abuses, and that cases of great hardship contl- 
nnally occur in connexion with it. The law 
allows interest to the pawnbroker at the rate 
of a penny a month for every five shHVtngs ad- 
9«acMf,— that is, twenty per eent per annum j i 
and surely this ought to satisfy the most eager' 
cravings of the hnngrtest Jew. Bnt it is no- 
torious that the twenty f- cent, interest forms 
but a small part of the actual profits of the 
trade, and that the pawnbroker gluts his 
voractOBS appetite for gain, by appropriating 
to himself the whefe produce of the sales of 
the unredeemed pledges. Now this is what 
Job Note, as the labouring man's Wend, de- 
sires to see rectified. That the labouring man 
should be enabled to obtain credit to the 
extent of a few shiflings or ponnds, by mort- 
gaging his goods^the only security he has 
to offer— may in many instances be a benefit; 
but that having pledged his property for half 
M;« valoe, and not being able to pav the sum 
borrowed> within the prescribed time,' he shouM 
thefefore as a penalty npon his poverty, be 
deprived of the wh6le, this is oppression./ and 
Job Nott would not be tbe man thns to grind 
the iiice of the poor, for all the money that has 
been gained by pawnbrokeiPs, ftwm the earliest 
recorded pledge given for the hire of a harldt, 
down to the last shirt the poor man leh at 
the door of the pawnshop, as a security lor 
half^a-crown to buy a morsel of bread for his 
starving children. The law indeed requires that 
"^pawnbrokers shall enter am aeeomnt of salek 
in their boohs, of all g^oods pawned for upwards 
often shillings; and in ease &f any overplus bu 
the sale, upon demand within three yearf, ft 
shall be paid to the owner, the necessary costs, 
principal, and interest; being dudueted" but 
there is reason to fear, that this equitable law 
is not very frequently acted upon : and there 
is reason to surmise that the honourable fra- 
ternity of pawnbrokers are not very diligent 
in instnicting their clients upon this point of 
law. Job wonld be very sorry to advance in- 
correct statements, tending to the disparage- 
ment of any set of men j and if it can be proved 
that the above cited law ft acted upon, he will 
most gladly acknowledge his error; bnt cer> 
tainly in the course of a pretty extensive in- 
tercourse- with pawnbrokers* customers, he bas 
never happened to hear of the retnm of any 
part of the produce of unredeemed pledges. 

Upon the whole. Job thinks that he shall 
approve himself " the labouring mnn*s friend," 
by publishing, as it is his intention to do in a 
futnre number, an abstract of the law of 39 
40 Geo. III. Cap. 99 for the regulation of the 
pawnbroking trade j in order tliat his custom- 
en may know whether or not they are fairly 
dealt with. If any of Job's better informed 
rcj^rs be aware of any more recent law, 
which repeals or alters the above-mentioned 
statute, he will be obliged by a communication 
upon the 8ub»|ect. 



LIFE OP THOMAS PAINfe 



It is Job Nott's design to introduce into hit 
paper such notices of distinguished characters, 
good or bad, as he thinke may interest his 
readers i and not only interest but instruct 
them also^the good characters eerving as ex* 
amples for them to imitate, the bad as beacons 
for them to shun. We have already produced 
some sketches of the life and writings of a man 
who filled every station in which God*s provi- 
dence placed him, however humble, in a be- 
coming manner; and who employed all his 
talents, and seized every opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for promoting, to the utmost of 
his power, the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
and thns acquired a reputation which to this 
day sheds honour on his name, I mean Job 
^ott of Birmingham, We shall now proceed 
to review the life and writings of a man of « 
very opposite character $ one who bebg born in 
olwcurity, pushed himself into notoriety by hie 
crimes ; and who, in whatever station he wa4 
c^t, devoted his whole life to the dissemination 
of evil prineiples by iiki tongne and pen« aad 
the exem]^fieation of their effoots in bis life 
and conduct^ I mean the great apostle of ink^ 

'"' ^ ^" *" -- - tbil 



delity and sedition Thomas Pain^. That vL\% 
pre-eminence is justly assigxiedl to him cannot 
1 thmk, be disputed j for though othera, as Vol* 
taire, nhdffumci and Gibbon have wrought ex-* 
tensively in the same field, yet nomas Paine 
seems to have out stripped them all in his unwear 
ried esertions to diffuse the poison of infidelitf 
amongst all cksses. In the proeeention of thia 
diabolical apostles.hip he was " in labours more 
abundant," and " became all things to all men,'' 
(accaommo<lating bis detestable doctrines to the 
vodersUndings and the taste of various classes, 
and even seasoning them with an Occasional 
spice of rationality and truth) that he.might by 
ail means accomplish the destruction of as many 
as possible of bis fellow creatures, and- drag 
down with him a slioal of wretched beings into 
the pit of everiasting destruction. It; is not 
meant to detract from the horrible distinction 
which such men as Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbam, 
have acquired in the annals of infidelity j but 
tlicn they shot over the heads of the unedu- 
cated part of society, by the refinements of 
their style ; and the very costliness of their 
books operated to reetrkst the circukition of th« 
poison. For Paine was reserved the honour 
of at once bringing*down infidelity to the lowest 
capacity, and giving it circuUtion in cbeatf 
forais ; an invention which has been foltowed np 
and improved npon to a fearful extent by bis 
disciples, the CarlUes and Taylors, See. oT k 
subsequent age. Without further preface, I 
shall now proceed to lay before my readers 
some particulars of the life of this notorions 
character] my information will be derived 
chiefly from the American biographer Cheetham 
whose authority, as a writer, has been confirmed 
by unquestionable tesUmony ; and from some 
post respectable English writers, who lu^ve 
principally drawn ixop* tbe same source. 
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To abridge Cbe memoir, and to incorporate 
with it a few plain practical obseryatioos, suita- 
ble for my readers^ will be the scope of my 
present attempt. 

The iovfn of Thetfardt in NorfoUc, has the nndiApnt- 
«d hononr of being the birth-place ofThomoM Paine. 
He w«s born theie in January 1737, and wa* edii* 
eated at the Free School of that place. Of hi8 
early bittory, only a few particnlars are known, 
that can be depended upon as true. In the year 
1759, he settled at Sandwich^^i a master-staymaker, 
to wbicfi trade he had been brooghtiip by his father. 
Here he married his first wife, Mary Lamberif who 
died the ensuing year. It is said that her death 
was caused by a premature confioement, occasioned 
by her husband's ill usage. 

In the year 1761, he obtained a place in the excise 
at Thetford, from which he was dismissed in 1766, 
for what offence Is not known ; but be was afterwards 
restored to his situation. 

We find him acting as an exciseman at Lewes in 
Sussex, in 1768, where he lodged with one Samuel 
Olive, a grocer, whoee daughter Elizabeth Olhe, he 
subsequently took for his Sfcond wife. He vas 
again dismissed from hi* office of exciseman in 1774, 
under a charge of fraud and dishonesty. He pe- 
titioned to be restored, but hMving by this time 
established the character of a complete roene, his 
efforts were utetess ; and his affairs soon after fell 
into ao had a condition tliat all hi^ goods were sold 
for debt. 

In May of the same year, Paine and lus wife se- 
parated by mutual agreement. He bid proved a 
wretched husband, and had treated her 'with such 
neglect and unkindness, that her life had been ren> 
dered truly miserable. From a man of such prio* 
ciples she bad no reason to expect any other fate. 

In this manner commencetl the career of our 
pretended reformer. His public character was 
blackened by dishooeatjr, iireonsequenee of which hi' 
waa twice turned out of a aUnntion in which he might 
have earned an honest livelihood. His conduct in 
domestic life was marked with such iinkindness and 
cruelty as caused the death of his fir.<t wife and oc- 
casioned his separation from the second ; and the 
jMtmrMl consequence of such conduct was that he 
completely lost his character and was reduced to 
beggary. 

Under these circumstances, Paine removed td 
L&nd&n, but not meeting with employment there, 
probably owing to bis notoriously bad character, he« 
bv the advice of Dr^. Franklin, embarked for Ame- 
rica, where he arrived April 10, 1775. Here he 
engaged in political writings connected with the 
American war, taking part with the colonies. His 
put>lfcations became popular, partly owing to a con- 
siderable degree |of natural talent which was dis- 
played in them, but chiefly in consequence of their 
being filled with rancour and malevolence and a 
spirit of low abuse toward the British government, 
which was peculiarly sirited to the state of public 
fteling In America at that period. No doubt tlte 
■lan's temper had been soured by the di5grace into 
which his unprincipled coudnct had reduced him ih 
Ensland ; and this feefing of spleen against his 
nattve country was heighte.ned by the hope of ingra- 
tiating bimse It with the Americans, and becoming a 
^reat man amongst them. In this he was not dis- 
appointed, for he not only received a sum of money 
from C<ntgreaa as a recompense for his revolutionary 
writings, but was appointee), in the year 1777, secre- 
fary to the committee of foreign ainiin. 

* Here we bate a specimen of the manner in 
which the most unprincipled iiieD, when pos- 
sessed of some natural talent fof speaking and 
writing, and favoured in fheir enterprises, by 
some critical juncture of afl^irs, which tbcy are 
artful enough to seize jioid of, and turn to their 
purpose, may climb up into places of Amolu<* 



ment and distinction. Here is a man that had 
been a stay maker and an exciseman, and who 
could not get bread in either of those honest 
stations, because some portion of character 
was necessary to carry them on, can not only 
earn a livelihood, but acquire eminence and 
wealth* by following the trade of a demagogue 
and political scribbler \ because these are em* 
ployments which do not necessarily require 
any character, but in which a total reckless- 
ness of personal reputation is often the best 
qualification* And this is the secret of nine 
tenths of the political scribbling, and spootio|r 
of the demagogues of the present day. They 
pander to the worst passions of men, in order 
to enlist the popular voice on their side, that 
they amy get the mass of the people to lend 
them their shoulders to form a stepping block 
for them to mount op to wealth and eminence. 
Such adventurers abound amongst us y and 
perhaps their very nomber operates in some 
measure aa an antidote to their crafty and 
ambitious purposes i for they counteract one 
another^ and get squabbling amoDgjSt them* 
selvea* and expose one another's designs ) and 
tbi;i8 people's eyes are opened by degrees to 
perceive the true character and the real dcr 
signs of such men . . May t he peq;)le of England 
be wise in time ; and not set jtbese political 
beggars o% horseback, \^ tliey not only ride 
to destruction tbemsieilves, but carry their infar 
toated foUoM'ers with them. 

As Faints caireer in America is a specimen 
of the manner in which sodi adventurers climb 
to power^ so his subsequent conduct there, is a 
fkir sample of how they use it. Elevations 
gotten by auch means are. seldom long retained. 
Though character- is not necessary to attain 
power, it is* generally necessary in order to 
secure it when possessed* Here these unprin- 
cipled demagogues generally failj Uicy. can-t 
lay aside their villanibus principles whefi the 
end proposed by them has been attained. The 
successful villain will be a villain still i and his 
want of principle betrays him into conduct 
which issues in a downfai as rapid as his exal- 
tation { — so it was with Paine in America. 

He soon exehanfired the character of a patriot 
with the Americans for that of an nnprincipled ad* 
venturer. Being fonnd guilty of a scandalous 
breach of tni.«t in relation to his public duties, he 
was ignomlnionsly ex|>ened from his office 1:^ a vote 
of congress, and it was not till sometime after that 
he again so far tntlnnated himself into favoar as to 
procure the subordinate employment of clerk to the 
Assembly of Pennsvlvania.- 

After the end of the American war, Paine re- 
ceived fVom congress the pecuniary compensation 
above alluded to; and mnst certainly be considered 
to have made a very good trade of hit patriotism. 

But Jie found himself comparatively neglected 
and forgotten, and his restless mind conld neither 
brook obscurity nor settle down into peaceable and 
honest habits ; he therelbre tnrned his attention 
once more to England, with the hope that lie mifht 
be the MiAtroment of kindling in his native country 
a revolutionary spirit, similar to that which he bad 
so siicceRsfiilly fannM and excited in America. ' 

Paine madti his appearance hi-' England in the 
year 1787, and was grievously diAapfkoJnted t#llad 
the nation in a calm anci nonrishing condition. 



Sneh a state of things is most unfavonrable to poli- 
tical adventurers, who love to ride on the wings of 
civil discord, and are like a shin becalmed, and can 
make no way In the stillness of national peace and 
concord. Seeing bat little hope,'for the present, of 
successfully diffusing his principles iu his nuive 
country, Paine turned his eyes toward France for 
consolation, and snuffed with delight the breeze of 
revalution, which was every day gathering fresh 
force in that country. 

Bnt whilst he was indulging his pleasing specn- 
lations respecting the progress of «* the cause,'* his 
reverien were disagreeably interrupted by an arrest 
for a debt of £700. It is not easy to explain how 
he cnnid have incurred so heavy a debt. It im true 
that he was a most confirmed drnnkard, and that 
thequantity of brandy, which he took daily wonld 
have soon killed any ordinary man; but his diet 
was generally the poorest and filthiest, and he lived 
in holes and corners ; so that a very royslerions 
character hangs over this transaction, and we are 
left to imagine any tiling as the cause, that the de- 
pravity which marked his former career wilt war- 
rant. However, he . was committed to prison for 
the debt, where he remained till released by Clag- 
gett and Murdock, American merchants. 

The.oonnexion between copioos spirit-drink- 
ing and a diet in every other respect, " the 
poorest and filthiest,*' will be readily under- 
stood by thousands, who know by bitter expe* 
rience that poverty and a jul as naturally 
follow apon drinking, and especially npoa 
spirit-drinking, as effeot follows cause. It is 
most, certain that thousands of wretched men 
in this country, powr down their throata in the 
shape of gin and other intoxicating liqnors, as 
much money as wonld supply their famishing 
families with a sufficiency of wholesome food. 
The same may be said with respect of dothiag. 
If it be asked, what strips families naked ? we 
answer in one word. Gin,* 

Jiet the keepers of gin*shops w^gh well the 
nature and tendency of the craft, by which 
they have their wealth. They batten upon 
the spoils of poverty, and make a prey of the 
souls of men, as well as of their bodies. Tt is 
-remarkable that these, like the pawnbrokers, 
ha^e generally eido doors ; and those who fre- 
quent the side door of the gtu-shop, are the 
tnost frequent attendants at the side door of 
the pawnbroker. 

(To he continued.) 

* I take this opportunity of inserting a very 
simple and obvious, but not tlie less striking cal* 
eolation of what might be done toward fitting out 
a labouring man and his wife, by saving the cost of 
only two glasses of gin a day. 
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THE BLOODY BOOK. 

Review of Maeerone'* Defenme Instructiont 
for the People, |rc. 

Here is another kettle of hlack broth for Job 
and his castomers'to skim. «The "Black List*' 
was sufficiently ofTcnsive and disgnsting,* but 
this goes beyond it : that was a coroponnd of 
lies and scandal^ this smells of gunpowder and 
treason. 

The book is entitled '' Defensive Instructions 
for the people, by Francis Maeerone, late j4id' 
de-camp to Jotfchhn, (MuratJ King^ of Na- 
ple^y It takes for the motto of its title-page 
those words of our Saviour, Luke xxii. 36, 
^' he that hath no sword, let him sell his gar^ 
tnent and buy one ;" but omitting what Jesus 
afterwards said v. 38, that two swords were 
•"enough" for all the company, and that when 
afterwards Peter manifested a disposition to 
use one of them in resisting men bearing the 
cooimission of constituted authority; the Sa- 
▼ionr immediately checked him, and said, 
*' put up thy sword into his place, for All 
ihey that take the sword, shall perish by the 
4tt7orrf.**'*'Bot no wonder Col. Maeerone should 
attempt to cloke his vile purposes by a shew 
of scripture authority, since it is one of Satan's 
prime arts to wrest scripture from its true 
sense^ by means of garbled quotations, and 
thus to beguile unstable souls. 

Colonel Maoerone*s object appears to be 
threefold ; first, to excite the people to rebel- 
, lion ; secondly, to direct them how they may 
do it efiectnally \ and thirdly, to offer his own 
services as a leader, whenever they shall be 
?equired. ' 

Some persons may be su^rised that Job 
Nott should even notice so pernicious a publi- 
eation ; as it is dangerous to give publicity to 
such seditious doctrines. Job would have 
yidded to this view of the subject, had the 
niichievous matter remained bound up in a 
iive-shiHing. book ; but as the worst part of 
the contents of this diabolical production has 
been^ for several weeks, in circulation in the 
pages of a penny periodical, and as some even 
pf the car-boys -m our own streets have been 
observed practising 3/acerane's pike ejtercise 
with their wlups, it would be foDy to affect to 

* Set Review of the Black List iu Job Nott. 
Noi. 8, 9, 10, 11, 



suppress this vile publication. Job therefore! same nscfnl science, J. N.] than in the hundred which 



not only feels warranted in taking up the 
subject, but would consider that he neglected 
his duty, if he did not sound an alarm, when 
such fearful principles are being disseminated 
amongst the most excitable portion of the la- 
bouring classes. He knows indeed that it has 
been long looked for from him j but he does 
not regret having delayed his examination of 
this abominable txx)k, because an able review 
of it in the United Service Journal, (no doubt 
from the pen of a military man,) wiU enable 
him to shew up the traitor to greater advan- 
tage, and will'-also supply an antidote to his 
poison. 

It has been stated that the first object of this 
incendiary writer, is to excite the people to 
rebel/ion. We need not go far into the vo- 
lume to discover this : — it is stamped on the 
first page. It is scarcely possible to misunder- 
stand the following : — 

'* A nation may be so mingoverned, oppressed, 
and outraged, either by a despot or by a rapacious 
faction, as to render foreign invasion a deliverance 
to be wished for. Of this, many iustances might 
be quoted from ancient history ; in our own days, 
we may IooIk for examples to Spain in 1808, and 
then turn our eyes much nearer home I' There are 
thi*n cases, in which the men who shonid hail the 
arrival of a foreign force, would be the best citizens 
and roost discriminating patriots. The evils under 
which their country groans, being positive, deen- 
rooted, and nnsiifferable, any change must be ror 
the better," Sec. 

if a doubt can exist in any mind, as to what 
this means, it will speedily he removed by 
only turning over one leaf of the preface. 
After an illustration of the importance of every 
individual standing to his post, drawn from the 
consideration how necessary every single brick 
in a wall is to the strength and solidity of the 
whole; after a gentle intimation that every 



preceded them. It is the number 1831 stamped in 
red letters on the almanacks which has thrown the 
crew of revelling plunderers into confusion and dit* 
may : aud ere the hand of time shall have finished 
writing on the wall, the number 1835, they shall be 
crushed and buried iu the dust and ruins of their 
usurpations." 

It is not very easy to understand the sense 
of this rodomontade about time writing upon 
walls. He usually effaces all writings. But 
though the sense be obscure, the treason Is 
clear enough. Here is three years' notice to 
those who have usurped authority over the 
Sovereign people, to pack up their alls and be 
off, for that their days are numbered ! Nor 
does prophet Maeerone pretend to adopt the 
language of the old prophet, and say, " / have 
not desired the woeful day," — Oh no ! Maeerone 
is one of those prophets who do all they can 
to urge on the accomplishment of their own 
predictions; accordingly he proceeds to instruct 
the people, that in order to the attainment of 
this consummation devoutly to be wished, they 
must arm themselves first with political argu- 
ments, and secondly with weapons more weighty 
and pungent, 

*• Political knowledge (he says) opens our eves 
to the political deluriona and extortions of which 
we are the victims. But in order to be enabled to 
break the yoke, to rend the chaiui which bind ns, 
we must hav« some arqaaintance with the manage* 
ment of! the instruments, which in the last resort 
[bnt within three vears from this time, J. N.] mnst be 
recurred to iu order to effect the dislocation. In 
other words, we most be more or. less acquainted 
with the use of arms. All unjust power originallv 
obtained by fraud, is maintained by fi>rce— that Is, 
by arms and armed men. No man or faction in the 
enjoyment of usurped advantage, [Man? what man 
as contradistinguished from the fisction, and as 
wielding tlie military force of the kingdom can here 
be referred to, as in the enjoyment of usurped ad- 
vantages?] will ever give them up, except to force 

— to the fear of force, which is the same thing. 



individtial " should be prepared to do his mite . ^ -. -. -. ., ^„.,„ „ ,„« ..^ „,„„ 

of service to the sacred work of liberation j ^* ^^H might we attempt to cause the tiger or the 

from THB Bbast," (interpret who can) "bv ^®'^*® drop Its prey, by pelting him with weighty 
.«u:^i. M.ut. i.! O.^ .5 1 1.^ / « / arguments and well-tnrned avUnaUm. •• «,p.««<.» tl 



which this nation has so long been hoofed, 
and gored, and trampled upon :*' — and after a 
brief commentary on the favourite theme, 
" Knowledge is power" the writer proceeds to 
tell us what sort of knowledge he wishes to have 
disseminated, and what direction he would give 
to the power thus generated. 

** More has been done in the last ten years in usrful 

knowledge, [t. «. In the art and mystery of seditious , -^ ^ ^ -• - ^c.uuhb. «r m 

combmauons, and consequent improvement in the weapon, with which he may, when need be n e 



arguments and well-turned syllogisms, as expect to 
talk the devourers of tithes and taxes out of their 
usurpations.' 

*' It is essential for a free people to be armed. 
To hope that liberty and justice can be preserved 
with all the means of power and coercion existing 
in the hands of the governing minority, Is an in- 
fantine delusion. Arm then, Oh British people. 

and you will be safe Let each lover of his 

country, each lover of his wife, his children, and of 
himielt, speedily procure a set of weapons, or a 
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sonM time Within tiM w^%,t ttiMe years, before tlie 
htnd of time eliall have written 18S5 * on tlie wall/ 
if tliere be tny walla left aunding for him to wriip 
upon, J. N.] pro«e Mmielf not a nHpplicatinir, help- 
less, powerlMs slave, hot a mam determined to 
have jostice, and capable of commanding it." 

But enough — surely these few extracts will 
suffice to prove that Col. Macerone's first ob- 
ject is to excite men to rebellion. To bdopt 
the langnsge of the military reviewer, " If this 
U not RBBBLLioN m t/f biockest form, what 
poidbiy cam deserve that name ?** And can he 
be an Englishman who dares thus tell Britons 
they «n slmfes, and call vpon them to am 
against their rulers ? Impossible that British 
Mood can flow in the veins of such a monster. 
I^h sentiments may be worthy of the Aide- 
de-camp of Mnrat ; but is this sane dmui in- 
deed an Englishman ? He claims to be con- 
sidered as one, for he talks of Britons as his 
'^ countrymen /* but Britain must repudiate 
and disclaim such a spurious child. In this 
sentiment the military Reviewer participates j 
for he indignantly asks, ^ JVhere ts the country 
that would own him for her sonf* 

Having thus excited the people to rebellion^ 
the object of this incendiary is. 

Secondly, To instruct them how they may 
effect their purpose. With this view, he pro- 
poses to lay down a system by which 1,000 
men shall be rendered equal to 2,000. The 
Reviewer in the United Service Journal thus 
explains the plan : 

'< In his descriptions and explanations of th« 
weapons and their use, there i» so mnch more about 
the patriotism of the Times newspaper, and the 
borooghmongers and the oligarchs, and the political 
vnlon, that it is not at first verv easy to obtain a 
clear nnderstaading of bis propositions; bnt it ap- 
pears that he would arm the mob (according to his 
plates) with white leather breeches, and a red stripe 
down the seam, very flashy caps and feathers, light 
dragoon jackets, pistols, and Maccaroni lanees.'' 

It is true, the pimtee represent the populace 
thus ridiculously regimen tailed ; but that s all a 
fudge^ just to avoid the shame of a picture 
representing the British populace in aetval 
conflict with British soldiers. In his book, 
Macerone pliunly intimates that the military 
insignia n^ay be dispensed with ; and accordingly 
the penny periodical (which has copied his 
plates as well as the worst part of his book,) 
not being so squeamish as the Colonel, has re- 
presented the thing feirly enough ; for there 
we have presented to us the unwashed artificers 
(so recent from the factory, that some of theai 
have paper caps on) formed into military array, 
charging the soldiers with pikes, and at the 
tame time discharging their pistols at them. 

The military lu^viewcr gives the following 
characteristic description of the accevtrenentis 
and discipline of the Maccaroni troops. 

**They are to be a good deal drilled, and we hope 
IV«qneatly and soandfy flogged, and are to manoen vre 
in tnree ranks ; but the lances are the grand point, 
and we will therefore enter upon a fair discnssion 
of their form, construction, and employment. Nine 
ftet is to he the length t and in order to facilitate 
their being easily carried at thi» same time as a 
iKuket or pistol, they are to have a joint Just the 



same as that by which the handle of a ledyV parasol \ 
is made to fohl «p into two parts. When the lanc<* 
is not wanted in action, it is folded precisely in the 
same way as a parasol, and slenf over the raaa's 
shoulder by a Joint, with one half hanging before, 
and the other behind him. To prevent itK slipping 
off and tripping np his heels, there is a thing like a 
shoe-horn sewed upon bis shoulder, the end of 
which sticks np in the air, and keeps the lance In 
its place. Tims onr inventor tells ns, his mob-hero 
may be considered oiiite at liberty with his hands 
for making nse of his fire arms. When a * * * * 
[dragoon] charges him, be is not to ron away as he 
did from the police in Finsbory Sqnare, bnt is 
qnickly to sling his gun over the one shoulder, while 
he vnshlpo the laoee Arom the -other ; end •# setting 
the pole straight, and slipping the ferrnle over the 
point to secure it, f** a lady does when she pats 
np her parasolj he is to lean his lance forward and 
9plt the * • ^ • [hia opponent,] like a cockchafer 
on a pin. 

The lleviewer manifests the spirit of a Bri- 
tish officer in speaking thus contemptuously of 
Macerone*s ruffianeers \ and we shall hereafter 
see that he poors similar contempt upon the 
man*9 boasted parasol lances : nevertheless 
it is very dreadful to think, that the foes of 
England s peace should be eaaployed in infusing 
such principles into the minos of the hitherto 
loyal and peaceful peasantry and artizans of 
oiir country, and training and hardening them 
to deeds of blood. But to proceed with our 
survey. 

After giving minute instructions to the peo- 
ple in the art of making ball cartridges, &c &c., 
the author proceeds to treat his readers with 
** A few hints which may he useful;** and which 
comprise instructions to the populace how to 
organize themselves in military bands, how to 
conduct street' fighting, and construct ^arri- 
cades^ &c. ; not without particular reference 
to the examples of Portr and Lyons. To these 
useful tactics are added some suggestions of a 
most diabolical nature, respecting the nse of 
certain engines of destruction, which, though 
well known in their nature and applicability 
to such purposes, are, by the common consent of 
nations, proscribed from honourable warfare. 
Indeed the wretched author of the infamous 
suggestions, is so sensible of the disgrace he 
is thereby bringing upon himself, that he ex- 
cuses himself by saying, "All this would be 
very horrid worh, were it not that it is the trade 
of despotism.** He roust mean mo^-despotism, 
for certainly no other sovereign but the sove- 
reign mob can be capaUe of employing such 
engines for eatablishii^ his authority. God 
deUver us from the tender mercies of the man 
that could recommend such ruthless barbari- 
ties ! If any free-bom Englishman can be so 
totally destitute of that high and honourable 
feeling which should warm the bosoa of a 
Briton, as to feel an indinatioD to yi^ to the 
vile auggesUous* and join the ranks of this 
political incendiary* let them at least pa«8e> 
and ask whether^ after having been led on to 

• Two or three expreHlonn of a polUlcsI cast are parposely 
MSIIIS4. Tbert It mo med of misfnc ap psvtr feeNafs or ia- 
tfoSaelac pstty l aataa ff \m spcakinf of a maii» wlivBMMtba 
ressrd^l ss the coaMMm entm^ ^ 9tLprtitm4$^9f^tr 
ever party or tfraomlaadoa* 



deeds of Mood and pbwler hy snch men as 
Macerone, they will line to have the same men 
for Mdr fuUrs and th^jmdgee. 

Truly such men emulating, as they do, the 
cruelties of the Dionysiuses, Neros, and Cali- 
gulas of former ages, are likely^ should they 
ever attain power, to let the world know what 
tyranny and what despotism mean ! 

[To he eentmmed.l 
THE REWARD OP INDUSTRY. 

The rise of Arkwright from poverty and 
obscurity to wealth and distinction, was men- 
tioned iu a former number as one among many 
instances of the inequalities which must exist 
even in the rudest state of society, and which are 
necessarily multiplied as a country becomes 
civilized and prosperous. He had no advan- 
tages of birth, education, or fortune, which are 
not witbin the reach of thebumblest individoaL 
But he possessed a good understanding, niF- 
wearied industry and perseverance 3 and in 
pursuing his oivn interest, conferred such im- 
portant benefits on his country, that it is, in a 
great measure, owing to bis discoveries, and to 
his successful application of the discoveries of 
others, that England at present bears away the 
palm from all other nations, in some of the 
most important branches of manufacture^ and 
commerce. A sketch of this man's history 
cannot but be profitable and interesting. 

Arkwright was the youngest of thirteen 
children, born of poor parents at Preston, in 
Lancashire, in the year 1732. Of the other 
twelve, there is nothing remarkable to relate; 
but the thirteenth and last in oider, and as 
most people would have said the unlllreliest to 
prosper, was destined to surpass them all, and 
to make the name of his family nemoiaible. 
mi he was thirty years of age we hear of him 
only as a barber. He then became a dealer in 
hair, which he procured by travelling np aad 
down the country^ prepared, and s<dd ta the 
wig makers, with whom he soon had the re- 
putation of keeping a better article than most 
others in the trade. He got po s s e ssion ^f a 
secret method of dying hair, by which he in^ 
creased his profits. 

Every body has heard of the vain attempts 
that formerly occupied many iagenions men to 
discover the philosophers* stone, which shooU 
turn the baser metals into gold, and in later 
times to discover perpetual motion, from wttdi 
results just as wonderful and as profitable w«i« 
expected in the mechanical aru. ftoth nre 
absurdities, hopeless and noattaioaUe* B«t 
the attempts made to find them out, h«ve led 
to many valuable discoveries in cheoustry nod 
meohanics. It was in the hope of findii^ out 
the perpetaal motion, thai Arliwriffht fitiS 
tamed lus attention to mechanics, and Chat to 
became acquainted with Kay, a clock maker at 
Warrington, to whom be applied to make him 
some wheels for this purpose. Hb connection 
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with Uiifl man htd an important iniaenfie cm 
hia latora history. 

Tho mnnafactnre of cotton cloth was first 
introdooed into this country about forty m 
fifty yaars before tha birth oif Arkwright^ and 
natll the year 1760, it had heen almost entirety 
■Murafiictnred for home consamption. A boat 
that time, a demand for our cottons arose from 
the Continents of Europe and America, to 
a^ply which, great efforts were made with the 
imperfect machinery then in nse« Oiily the 
Weft of what was called cotton cloth, was then 
made of that material ^ the warp or threads of 
the web that ran lengthwise, were of lineoi'*^ 
because no method was then known of spinning 
cotton with a svfficientiy hard twist for tboee 
thfeade. Up to that period also, all our cotton 
waa Bfron by a single thread at a time with the 
distaff and spindle. But aft^r our cotton cknth 
beoBoie an article of foreign trade in extensiTe 
demand, it was impossible to supply the neces* 
aary quantity of thread by this tedious process, 
although there were 50,000 spindles at work 
in Lancashire alone. The weavers* wives and 
dangfaters were able to spin weft for them 
whik the trade waa within a narrow compass, 
bot ns It CKtended, they oonld do so no longer. 
Hm weavers were often obliged to walk several 
mika of a morning to the booses of different 
spinners to collect weft enough to employ them 
lor the rest of the day, and their looms were 
freqnently at a stand still for want of this 
neceaaary article. 

Various attempts had been made to supply 
this important defect but with little success, 
mitil Arkwright and his friend Kay appeared at 
Preaton in 1768, with the model of a machine 
for spinning cotton thread. They prevailed 
en a Mr. 8malley> a liquor merchant, to join 
them in their speculation^ and by bis means 
they obtained fhim the schoolmaster of the 
plaee^ the use of bis parlour to erect their 
newly-invented roaebfne. Arkwright was then 
80 poor as to be without a decent suit of 
clothes. From Preston, he and his ftiend Kay 
soon remored to Nottingham, where he was 
for a time connected with a banking establish- 
ment, who supplied him with capital ) but they 
having presently declined to mMcethe reqniaite 
advances, Arkwright formed a partnership with 
Mr. Need, an ingenions stocking weaver ; and 
in 1769, took out a patent for his valuable 
invention. They erected a spinning mill driven 
by horse power| and filled it with tlie frames. 
Two years afterwards they erected another 
mill, worked by a water wheel, at CrOmford, in 
Derbyshire. 

In 1 775» Arkwright took oat another patent 
yMk ndcRtienal imprevemento. Tito second 
patent included ten different contrivances, the 
most important of which was an invention for 
drawing out cotton from a coarse thread to » 
flhie bani twist, so as to ISarm a osnirfete sab* 
•titnte for the /inen threads that had hitherto 
been used for warp. By means of this iovea- 
tion the entire web of cotton cloth waa formed 
of cotton, without any mixtaie of Ivsto thsead 



as formerly. Some of the other oontrivaooet 
be had only the merit of combining and apply- 
ing to practical purposes \ but this most im^- 
portant one, which is called the water frame or 
throstle, was his own invention. By a pair 
of rollers, which moved with moderate qnfck<^ 
ness, the cotton was drawn off from the skewers 
on which it was fixed, and spun into coarse 
threads. To reduce these threads to greater 
fineness, another pair of rollers were placed at 
some distance, which were made to torn With 
thrice, or four, or five times the speed of the 
first pair, from which they were fed. To spin 
a thread three times as fine as that drewn off 
by the first pair of rollers, a second pair revol- 
ving thrice as rapidly were applied to take it 
up : and so, threads of four, five, or six times 
Che fineness of the original threads could be 
drawn out, by increasing preportionally the 
speed of the second pair of rollers. To this was 
added, a contrivance for giving the proper 
twist to the thread. 

After Arkwright had b^trnght his machinery 
to this degree of peifection, he had to wait for 
five years, and until jS 12,000 had been sunk 
in the understaking, before it yielded any 
profit. But the roan, who bad the shrewdness 
to discover an object on which invention might 
be so usefully employed in the manufactures of 
his country, and toe judgment, ability, and per- 
servance to supply the deficiency was not to be 
easily baffled when near the attainment of his 
favourite object. Like Columbus, the discoverer 
of the American Continent, he animated and 
encouraged those whom he had prevailed on 
to embark with him in the adventnre, by the 
prospect of final success. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. The poor barber, the itinerent 
vender of hair, the ragged speculator at Preston 
and Nottingham, who had opened np a new 
branch of national indostry, lived to surmount 
difficulties, which would have daunted feebler 
minds. He became eventually the proprietor 
and manager of flonrishing factories, which 
formed his occupation and amusement in after 
life, and yielded him an ariiple fortune, which 
has been handed down to his descendants. 
Some of them are united by marrii^e to families 
of distinction ; but there are few families Umt 
have gained their titles and their wealth by exer-^ 
tionsso honourable and iO beneficial to their 
country as Sir Richard Arkwr^^ht*s. 

How different might have been his fate, if/ 
like many of his Mlow artificers of Preston, 
Nottingham, Derby, '&c, he had mean I v 
followed in the wake of some political agitator, 
who makes it his bnsiness to throw the working 
classes into idleness smd agitation, that be may 
gain a sbort-ltved and infamous notoriety for 
himself and his Indian com, or shoe blacking : 
who, for this purpose, |ioints to property and dis* 
tinctron acquired by higher talents and industry, 
and to honourably etertrons, such as our Ark- 
wrights, and Watts, and Rennies, our Marl- 
boroughs, and Duncans, and Weltii^^ns, hare 
disph^d in the arts of peace or war, as. fit 
ofajecttfbrenTyandhiiquitous8p6llationB. No 



rather let the fellow artificers of Arkwright, 
spurn the pernicious precepts of the demagogue, 
and imitate that honest sober industry which 
rarely fails, under the blessing of Ood, to 
secure to the labouring man a comfortable 
livelihood, and which, in some instances, as in 
the case of Arkwright, is rewarded by distin^ 
gaished and most honourable advancement. 

IfknmtiAV. 

THB LIFE OP THOMAS PAINE. 
[Confniued,'\ 

In 1791-2, Paine poblished his book called 
'' T%e Rights rf Mm:' llie character and 
tendency of this book, and the reception it met 
with, are thus described bv a highly respectable 
writer, of whose facts and sentiments tree use 
is made in this brief memoir. 

The tola ol(|eet of Palne's •* Rights of Man*' wss 
to llglit np In England a tangunlary conteH, and to 
Incite the people to revolt sad treatoa. He does 
not retpectfiilly point ont abuses^ and propone a 
ftvtrem of moderate reform ; hat he waves the 
torehofaa laeeBdiery against the whole fabric of 
onr conKtittitian, and be calls upon all EaglUbmen 
to kludlit flames, aad to pile up fagots against It. 

Happily, howerer, the public mind in this 
country was not then ripe for the reception of 
such pernicious counsels. The Eufflii^ people 
had too much good sense to be thus imposed 
upon. 

tl^e desire not a better spirit for the nation la 
the present day, than that which pervaded the baHL 
of it at the period immediately socceedlng the 
poWlcation of **The Righit 0/ MM.'* Though iti 
sophistries succeeded in scdnclnefrom thetr loyalty 
many among the ignorant and discontented, they 
only excited in general a strong sentiment of dis- 
gnst and abhorrence towards their author.* The 
spirit of the natron was roflsed, and londiy declared 
itself against the various efforts of the rebellions 
faction which was plotting the destroctlott of every 
thmg most sacred in it. Loyal aM$deiaH&n$ weini 
formed to counterttct the influence of the revoUUionartf 
clMbe, The Attorney General commenced a prose- 
cntion against Paine as the author of '* The Rights 
of Man." An action had previonsly been brongbt 
against thepvi/tsAer, bat it was abandonned upon hlA 
throwing hini^elf on the mercy of the government. 
Piine waa now evidently awed by the vigour of the 
the legislatnre and by the loyal spirit of the people. 
All over England he was carried abont in emgy 
with a pah- of stays under his arm« and the popnUce 
aimised themselves, not a little, with ridicalioa the 
mipndent attempts of a stay-maker to ovennrn 
tfleir goverement.t 

Jost as his trial was coming on, Paine, afraid of 
Che eottseqnences, sknAed ont of the kingdom. H^ 
narrowly escaped being seised at Dover. A depn* 
tation of his brother revohitlomsts in France had 
previonsly waited upon him in London to announce to 
him, that. In recompence for his services In aid of 
*' ihe ettnae" he bad been elected a member of the 
Nsffoaa/ CefMemtioH, Pa(tne made a pretext cf thU 
appointaient as an eacnse for roaaing away from 
the laws of his conntry, alleging that be was 
called to attend to his duties in Paris. How- 
ever, his trial came on noCwtthstanding. Laid 
Kenyon was the Jndge. The Attorney Gkneraf 
waa the praserator ; aad the jary, wltfamn s 
momeaift besitatkm, retoraed a verdiet otgmlif, 

* TI16 tolAattoa tbowa to%ai^i afttetrottFt M§oo9ff Jnoit 
ii aa atarailiig tynipiiMii oT tke pfVMaitM* or^Mi« (MH^u 
sf contruted wlUi that which wu maolrettea st Uie Srtf 
tippearuioe of Pahie't •ottttloii ^blkaHoaa. 

t for a dcscriycioa of Umw yrooBcSiagr, mv Mi lfon% 
No. IS. 
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Great at iiras the indignation excited by tlie 
libellons passages whicti were bronght forward on 
this occasion as the gronnd of the prosecution, this 
feeling was raised to afar iiigher pitch, by a letter 
which Paine had the audacity to write from Paris 
to the Attorney General, and which was read in 
coart. In this letter he even ont-did himself in 
ribaldry and Impudence. -Like a true coward, bold 
as a lion, except when danger is at hand, he vented 
from his hiding place in Prance, gross insults on 
the character of the revered monarch who then 
swayed the British sceptre, and threatened that 
should he be pronounced guilty, both judge ami 
jury should, ere long, be visited with the same fate 
that the bloody monsters of Paris had inflicted on 
their opposers. The reply of the Attorney General 
to this threat was manly aiMl dignified. *' All I 
can tell Mr. Paine ^said he) is this ; if any of his 
assassins are here in London, and there is some 
reason to suppose they may be. — / tell them thai for 
a man (a dU of doing hiM duty, iajuat aa good a thing aa 
io die of a fever or tf the etone. Let him^ not think 
$hai not to be am ineendiary ietobea coward,*' 

It was stated in the course of the evidence 
delivered at the trials that a printer of the name of 
Chapman, had, in the first instanct^, been employed 
to publish '* The Rights of Man." He completed 
the first part; bnt afker proceeding upon the second 
part, he was so shocked by the many observations 
interspersed, directly personal against the King 
and the Governmenti that he refused to print the 
remainder. Having received many civilities from 
Paine, he felt reluctant at first to adopt this course; 
but on the very afternoon of the day on which his 
resolution was formed, he was Insulted by Paine in 
so srross a manner, that he no longer felt any thing 
but pleasure in delivering np the copy of his work. 
Upon the 10th Jan. (says Chapman) Mr. Paine 
called upon me, and, as was not unusual with him, 
was rather intoxicated. He introduced the subject 
upon which we differed, religion; a favourite topic 
with him when in liquor. The debate ran high, 
till at length it ended, on Paine's part, in personal 
abuse both of myself and my wife. At length be 
rose up in a great pansion, declaring I was a dis- 
senter, and that be had a very bad opinion of 
dissenters in general, beliving them to be a pack of 
hypoArites, and he should deal with them accord- 
ingly. This term, *' a pack of hypocritee^" was a 
favourite expression with Paine, and was frequently 
applied by him indiscriminately to all chriKtians. 

Paine was outlawed, a measure of which he after* 
wards felt the inconventcuce. 

This passage in Paine*s history is full of in- 
struction. It iilastrates the maxim that when 
evii men conspire, good men should combine. 
It exemplifies the importance of promptitude 
on the part of the friends of religion and order, 
in checking the first inroads of an infidel and 
seditious spirit. It places the courage wliich 
a sense of duty inspires in the prosecution of 
a good cause, in strong contrast with the 
cowardice which results from conscious guilt. 
It teaches us in fine, that a good citizen will 
be cautious how be becomes anywise accessory 
to the diffusion of pernicious principles. Chap- 
man, th^ printer, docs not appear to have been 
a man of a peculiarly scrupulous character, if 
«^e may judge by his intimacy with Paine — and 
yet, tfa^s man could not make up his mind to be 
instnunental in disseminating such poisonous 
doctrines. Would that all the gentlemen of 
the press were equally scrupulous in the 
present day, we should not then be inundated 
with such out-pourings of blasphemy and 
sedtttoa as are at this time overspreading the 



land. Men reconcile themselves to the dirty 
work by alleging that it is *' all in the way of 
trade;'* — but let them be assured, that they 
are solemnly responsible in the sight of God 
for the use they make of such a powerful engine 
as the press ; and traly, the man who should 
sell his customers poison instead of medicinal 
drngs, is guiltless compared with him, who, 
for the sake of gain, is instrumental in scatter- 
ing amongst his fellow creatures the barbed 
arrows of sedition and infidelity — ^tlie one only 
destroys individuals— the other britigs the 
whole community to ruin i the one only kiUs 
the body — the other occasions the destructicm 
of both body and soul If some booksellers 
and pamphlet venders think they have as good 
a right to sell pernicious books, as druggists 
have to sell pernicious drugs, when called /or, 
they should at least imitate the precautionary 
measures usually adopted by the latter, and 
print "POISON** upon all' the mischievoos 
doses which they dispense. 

We are now to view Paine acting the part of a 
legislator at Paris. On his arrival there, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the French people, in which 
saluting them as fellow citizens, and thanking them 
for the honour they had conferred on him, he 
observes, '* A new constitution must be formed, in 
which the bagateltee of monarchy, royalty, regency 
and hereditary succession shall be exposed." These 
sentiments, which he knew would be cordiall> 
greeted by his revolutionary friendn, were only the 
echo of the voices which now sounded the dreadful 
notes of preparation for the approaching trial of 
the Ring. Paine waa one who voted for his im- 
prisonment during the war and subsequent banish- 
ment. His next occupation was' to aid in the 
formation of a new constitution ; in other words, to 
propose new plans of confusion and misery. Bnt 
the faction with which he was connected w^as 
quickly after pulled down to make way for another 
still more brutally wicked ; and in December 1703, 
Mr. Legislator and Reformer Paine was consigned 
to a French dungeon ; where, during a residence of 
eleven months, he had a pleasant taste of the bless* 
inj^s of revolution. He very narrowly escaped 
being brought to the guillotine, whose bloody plat- 
form was daily crowded by victims far more inno- 
cent than himself, Paine was keenly alive to his 
own sufferings^ though he knew not how to feel for 
otliers. In Uie preface to one of his books, he ex- 
patiates upon the bloody character of Robespierre, 
by whom be was imprisoned ; and upon an alleged 
departure In 1790, from the "just and humane" 
principles of the Revolution, forgetful that he had 
liimself supported in the Convention, proceedings 
far more barbarous; and that the measures of Ro- 
bespierre were nothing more than the principles of 
his own faction practically carried to their ^ill ex- 
tent. 

During his imprisonment, Paine was attacked by 
a bad fever caused by his intemperance. A medical 
gentleman who attended him, has since declared 
that bis body was almost in a state of putrefaction, 
the consequence in all probability ot constant hard 
drinking; and so terribly offensive was the stench 
that issued from it, that he could hardly be ap- 
proached. 

It is impossible to read Pune*8 strictures 
upon the necessity of superseding the bagatelles 
of royaltjff and hereditary succession, without 
being painfully reminded that similar doctrines 
are disseminated amongst ourselves in the pre- 
sent day. As early as in the third number of 
this paper^ a quotation was given from one of 



the poisdnons periodicals which are in rach 
active circulation^ in which it is announced, 
that " Kingship and Prince of fFaleship, and 
all such royal nonsense, stands at the very head 
of the list of abuses, and should be the very first 
to be abolished^* In the very same paper from 
which that quotation was made, the nefarious 
writer, who seeins to have inherited the mantle, 
and imbibed a double portion of the spirit of 
Thomas Paine, declares that "on noting have 
they (the mobj made up their minds so positively 
as on the abolition of hereditary privileges" 
Nor are these to he regarded as the extrava- 
gances of an unguarded moment ; they are only 
fair specimens of the doctrines and principles 
whicli have been indostrioasly drcnlated 
amongst the labouring classes of this country 
for many months past. And shall nothing be 
done to stem the tide of sedition ? If it go on 
unrestrained, what can we expect but that it 
will sweep away all the ancient land-marks of 
our constitution^ and " leave not a wreck be- 
hind r 

But let not England's betrayers make too 
sure of accomplishing their vile purpoees. 
Their favourite maxim, " Union is strength^* 
will, we trust, be brought to bear against them, 
by the combination of all loyal men, of what- 
ever political party, in the maintenance of tmth, 
order, and legitimate authority: and on the 
contrary they may learn, as many a traitor Uaa 
learnt to his cost^ that disunion is weakness j 
and that the compacts of evil men, having no 
bond of moral principle to cement them, are 
liable to be burst asunder by the occurrence of 
any little disaster or mutual jealousies. Hence 
the revolutionist is in danger of being amongst 
the iirst victims of his own cruel devices ; aa 
the man who invented the guillotine, is re- 
ported to have been the first to suffer by it ; 
and as Paine, the great instigator of the honon 
of revolutionary dungeons, was himself incar^ 
cerated in one of them. — fTo be continued^ 

THE GALLED JADE WINCES. 

The publisher has just received the Ibllowing 
letter :— 

•' Sir,— Tell the editor of Job Nott from me that 
he is a most Infamous liar. 1 have done with his 
lying paper for one, and I shall do all I can to advi«o 
oiheis to do likewise. The Slap at the Charch la 
not dead, it is still alive, and has been christened the 
. When I find an editor capable of pen- 
ning such venom, as the Job Nott contains of Jast 
week, mv maxim is to leave him to the support of 
such devils as are fond of turning truth into liea. 

*' The Job Nott must die a natural death, or else 
his readers are all fools.— Truth, I say truth will 
sore to be exalted. Yonr's, TRUTIf.** 

Of the authenticity of the sigHoiwre Job*s readers 
will judge for themselves, after havihg tamed to th^ 
art/cle referred to in No. S4. Job has been c«im« 
piaioed of as <* tickUng'* and playing with the i^oUon 
Shop gentry j but it seems he has at lenctli 
touched the raw* 
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REVIEW OF MACERONES DEFENSIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR 1 HE PEOPLE. 

fConcluded.J 



Defensive Instmctions ? Pshaw ! The reck- 
less incendFary well knows that the people can 
never be placed in circnmstaiices to call for 
such defences, unless they themselves first 
beconse the aggressors. This infamons book 
might have been more appropriately entitled 
"The Traitors Guide; or, a Compendioun 
System of Sedition, Treason, and ReMiion*' 
We have already seen that the objects of the 
viriler are first to excite the people to rebellion ; 
secondly, to instruct them how tliey may efiect 
their purpose; and thirdly, to offer his own 
services as a leader whenever they should be 
required. In proof of the first position, we 
have adduced some specimens of the inflamma- 
tory language with which he endeavours to 
work upon the passions of the people, and stir 
them up to arm against their rulers. The 
second topic led us to notice the particular 
plans and instruments of defensive and offen- 
sive-warfare to which this arch-rebel is solici- 
tous to train his countrymen, (as he presumes 
to call free-born Enghshmen) especially the 
construction and use of a species of lance 
which he has invented, the chief peculiarities 
of which are its length (nine feet) and its 
being made to double up for carripge, and to 
open with a rule-joint and slide, like a lady*s 
parasol, when wauted for use. We have also 
g!an(fed at the instructions given to the people 
to martial themselves in regular troops en 
fjiiiitaire, and not to scruple to have recourse 
to the most atrocious instruments of annoyance 
and destruction, in order to gain their ends. 

The people being thus excited to deeds of 
blood, and prepared with weapons to perpe- 
trate them ', and being admonished that they 
must carry on war to the kxife, and be 
satisfied with notliing short of the absolute 
submission; in short "the political annihilation 
of the enemy," i, e. of obnoxious rulers — these 
things beiug premised, all that can be supposed 
to be wanted is a General of sufficient ability, 
zeal, and prowess to direct their energies ; and 
for such a leader they a,re informed that they 
need not have far to seek, for that the aide-de- 
camp of king Joachim is at their beck. This 
brings us to the third object of Macerone's 



j book, which is to offer his own sermces, as a 
leader of the ranhs of revolution arp warfare, 
whenever they shall be required. This he does 
in the most distinct and unequivocal manner at 
the close of his preface. 

** Should the day arrive when Ulej^al [query lefi^al] 
force must be opposed by ft>rce, my life shall be dc* 
voted to the content. 'SboiiUI any agf^regation of 
my countrymen in ariua ao far honour me as to deem 
my personul coaii^el and directions of any value, to 
soon will I fly to join them; to participate in their 
labours, their dHiit;ers, and their triumphs." 

Their plunders of course he would disdain 
to share. 

On the whole, we have a much more candid 
and explicit expos^ of Col. Macerone's designs 
and views than the leaders of sedition always 
make of their motives and aims. This politico- 
military adventurer wishes first to get money by 
his book ; then by means of his book to excite 
the people to arm, and thus to pave the way for 
selling his pikes, &c.* If nothing further comes 
of it than this, he has made a tolerably good 
market of his treason. But then, finally, if 
the poison should so far take effect as to kindk; 
open rebellion, he aspires to the honour of be- 
iug commander-in-chief of the radical troops, 
president of the national convention, the Ro- 
bespierre of England ! Such are the objects of 
Maccrone*s bloody book; yes, this wretched 
man has dared to excite the people of this na- 
tion to levy war against their rulers ! He has 
dared to lay down for them plans, and propose 
I inventions, the object of which is to facilitate 
Uhe perpetration of his treasonable designs; 
and he has had the audacity to offer himself as 
the leader of the seditious mouvement which he 
attempts to excite ; but 

IT WONT DO. 

No, citizen Macerone, it won*t do, I assure 
you. ' England is not the field for the disiic- 
mination of such vile principles as your*s ; be 
assured you have overshot your mark ; and I 
trust in (lod that ere long you will be convinced 
of your mistake. So that, as my honoured 
father counselled the French emissaries of his 
time to be off whilst their shoes were good, so 
I would give you the still more appropriate 

^ This \% the p^eniiine qnack-doctor plan : read my 
bookt tliert; yon will he instructed to take my pHlSy 
and wash Vin down with my julep, all which may be 
had at my shop, where I f*hall always be ready to 
i^ive my adVice gratis to all who pay me handsomely 
for my medicines ! 



advice to be off whilst your head sticks fast be^ 
tween your shoulders; for by all appearaocea 
it has but a precarious tenure of that position. 
Whether you have any pretence to the name of 
Englishman I know not ; but certainly ybu 
know very little of the English character, if you 
imagine that yon can cajole the people of this 
hitherto free and happy land into your detes- 
table projects. Do I advance n^erely my own 
sentiments in thus expressing a conviction that 
Englishmen are not thus to be beguiled ? No, 
I express the sentiments of every true bom 
Briton, and especially of every true hearted 
British soldier. Your hope is either that you 
can seduce the British soldier, or that yon can 
conquer him ; but you can do neither. 

YOir CANNOT SEDUCE BRITISH 80LDIBBS \ 

Hear what the military Reviewer says.^ 

" Am to the idea of the British soldier ever for- 
getting his loyalty and fidelity to his colours, the 
verv supposition is a false and insidious calumny. 
Macerone does not know the men he speaktt of. His 
DUTY will always be the faithnil guide of the British 
soldier, and will bear him throu'gh every seduction. 

** In every case where the military feeling has 
been put the least to the test, the officer and soldier 
have shewn that their duty is the star to which they 
look np as the nnfailing guide of their conduct as 
soldiers." 

Itlnust be so ! The soldier knows no motive 
but duty and loyalty to his king and to his 
God ; he is bound by honour, he is bound by 
the most solemn oath to support the cause of 
order and ]e(2:itiniate government, nay, the very 
existence of his pjrofcssion is at stake — the 
soldier lives but for order. If anarchy prevail, 
tlie soldier is annihilated. It is one of the 
favourite maxims of the revolutionists that 
they can do without soldiers, Macerone has 
been so imprudent as to let this out. He has 
done more — he has not onlv been so rash as 
to tell soldiers that their profession Is useless, 
but he has had the audacity to tell them that 
it is bas€ and despicable ! 

" By military discipline (writes this right 
royal aide de camp) the minds of men are de- 
6ase(/ and disposed to cringe to power, to 
oppress the weak, to play the part of despots 
or of slaves,** Can the infatuated man 
really think that British soldiers will endure 
to have their profession thus libelled } Are 
these his seductive arts by which he seeks 

* Vide Review ofMactrone In the ** United Service 
Journal, and Naval and Military Magasiuc for May." 
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to win Britiah soldiers over to his traitorous 
purposes? Snrely there never was a more 
strikiDg illustration of the maxim " quos Dew 
vmli perdere prius demeniat.'** No! incen- 
diary^ thou canst not begaile British soldiers. 
If there breathes a man who conld for a moment 
entertain a doubt of the steadfast adherence of 
the British soldier to the cansc of orders-let 
him read the review of Macerone*s book in the 
Utdted Service Journal; and if he be a 
loyalist he will rise from the perusal, thanking 
God that such sentiments pervade our troops. 
If he be an anarchist, he will hide hiahead and 
jCover himself with his own confusion as with a 
ck)ak. No ! enemies to Britain's peace, yon 
canDot seduce the British soldiery ! On the 
other handy 

TOU CANNOT CONQUSR TBSM. 

I blush even to enunciate the proposition ! a 
radical mob conquer the British troops > Pre- 
posterous idea ! but the reviewer in the Uniled 
Service Journal has condescended to discuss 
the probable results of the experiment 5 and 
therefore Job may stand excused in copying 
his sentiments upon the Macaroni lance 
practice* 

** In order to expose the fallacy and impostnre 
of tbia tjfitem, we will suppose that Captain 
If^flljoa, assisted bv Lieist. HtikeringUn and Adjii- 
Unt AfMrpAy,t had really drilled the seventieth 
company of the London . Political Union In the 
sword exercise, at which Mnrphy Is such an adept ; 
in the lance exercise in which llacerone would so 
readily inatrnct them for a libeml remuneration ; 
and in the use of the firelock, already so familiar to 
those who have been nsed to poachini; after tame 
ducks and wild sparrows in the preserves of* 
Batteraca fields; and that the seventieth company 
coald really take the field, or rather the street, 
as a disciplined body, with Macaroni prancing on a 
•art horse at their head. Will any man who has 
aerved with the very best trainad infantry assert, 
that any troops, however steady, could be brought 
to perform Miich a nnmber of rootionii as arc 
reqnUite for exchanf^ini^ their firelocks for their 
lances, when suddenly charged by cavalry, without 
utter confusion and defeat? Why even infantry, 
iring as they advanced and ending with a rushing 
chargeoftliehayonef,wouldbeinupontlieseventieth 
company before half of them could have laid aside 
their firearms and got their parasol sticks [the 
>lacaroni lances] properly fitted to repel them. 
'Hail the men, in their deaperate slew and agitation, 
would jerk the shoeing horns [the contrivances 
made for supporting the lance] from their ahoalder, 
and the last shower of rain miuht have swelled the 
wood of the lance, and prevented llie ferule slipping 
properly over the joint, npon which every thing 
depends, and which^ In case of the least accident, 
leaves the bearer perfectly defenceless. Many a 
poor deluded tinker or ^^chiffonier^' would then wish 
himself safe in the Cat and Bagpipes over his pot 
of ale, with his pipe in his mouth, the patriotic 
Time$ in his hand, his ten and sixpence [the price 
of the Hacaroni lance] in his pocket, and the 

lance which he bought with it at , not to 

mention his gallant officers of the seventieth com- 
pany, who would have bolted early In the fray, or 

been seised without resistance by Mr. , the 

inspector, assisted by a few of' his excellent di- 
vision of sturdy police, who, on a former occasion, 

• *' Those whom God purposes to bring fo ruin 

be first infatnates." 

t Maaics lamUiar to tliost for wbotv ipocial beatic this 
articio It wrUtta. 



gave so wholesome a lesson to Macarone's wonld-be 
grenadiers.-— So mnch for the foot lancer system." 

It is very satisfactory to have the opinions 
of miiitarv men npon the impracticability of 
Macerone s vile scheme ; — and Job Nott deems 
it very important to circulate these nepresen- 
tations in a cheap form^ in order to undeceive 
the poor deluded men,who are led by Macerone*s 
vile books and pictures to entertain the idea 
that, by means of these nine foot lances, thev 
can achieve an easy triumph over British 
soldiery. It is plain, by the above quoted 
remarks, that the lance system is far too com- 
plex to be carried into ])ractice , that these 
instruments^ formidable as they appear in 
picture, are liable to be rendereid worse than 
useless in action, and that to use them at all 
requires a d^ee of coolness and firmness 
which can hardly be expected from regular 
troops, still less from the raw recruits of mob 
conscription. If Job had the engraven' assis- 
tance (which he regrets that he cannot com* 
maud) it would be easy to exhibit a very 
diflPereut scene from that which Macerone*s 
plates present, as the probable result of a 
charce of cavalry upon the parasol lancers. It 
would be easy to represent the cavalry charg- 
ing them with the most vigorous efiect^ — the 
rooted lancers giving way at all points ; some 
in vain attempting to adjust the lance in the 
moment of necessity ; others throwing them 
away in despair^ and' flying for their lives, &c. 
But I forbear ) only let not my fellow citizens 
of the working classes be deluded by a picture! 
Depend upon it to receive the charge of cavaliy, 
mfact, is a very different thiiig from looking 
at it in picture. And let the roost determined 
and resolute traitor recollect, that it is not hia 
firmness or courage that will save him, unless 
all his comrades in sedition be equally firm : 
that the rank once broken in a single pointy 
all is over ! 

The Barricadr System may appear more 
feasible, and by so much the more alarming, 
after the occurrences at Paris in July, 1830, 
and still more recently ; but the military Re- 
viewer gives a view of this subject, which is 
calculated at once to animate the loyal part of 
the community and to strike despair into the 
movers of sedition. 

'* Here as in other places he (Macerone) assumes, 
that those persons who are to invest him with tlie 
tri-coloored scarf, in which he desires to fignre as 
commander- iu -chief, are the respedabk middling 
classes,*' 

His ideas are drawn from the conflicts in the 
streets of Paris, in 1830, when the middle 
class of citizens, and indeed the householders 
generally were on the side of the insurrection- 
ists ; but the Reviewer justly argues, that it 
would be far otherwise here — that here the 
respectable middling classes — 

'* Far from being disposed to loop-hole their homes 
and barricade their streets, would be the first to offer 
their gratnitous aid for the suppreisiou of ihe riot, 
bloodshed, and pillage to which \t seems his (Ma- 
cerone's) object is to excite the popniace by every 
possible delusion and fallacy. He quite forgets that 



the true British citizen is not the Citsyen Septens- 
bristur of the revolution, but an honest and respec- 
t»ble mxn, horn and bred in the love of social order ; 
who though be may be blinded for a time by the 
madness of political fever, yet letnrns to his nataral 
respect for the old institutions of his country, the 
moment any serious disturbance arises from the 
exr.itement be had in his temporary enthnsiasaa od- 
wittingly contributed to foster and encourage. Such 
a man as this will not volunteer the loan of his sogar 
hogsheads for the barricades of Colonel Macerooe» 
nor wonid be at all like parsing several boara on 
his knees pushing the **sap'' across a hard Ma^ 
I cadaniised square." 

So much for the principal expedients by 
which this incendiary labours to persuade the 
people that they can conquer their protectors, 
and reward the heroes of Waterloo, who have 
risked their lives in their defence, by spitting 
them through or blowing their brains ont,in those 
very streets, where, fifteen years ago, they hailed 
them witb^shouts of grateful exultation as the 
deliverers of our country.* , 

As to Macerone*s execrable suggestion to 
the insurrectionists about sharp - shooting-, I 
leave this part of the instructions to the 
perusal of British officers for their personal 
edification ;t und as to the use of cerUm 
infernal methods of destruction and annoysmee 
unknown in civilized warfare, but which this 
monster counsels his minions to employ, whilst 
one shudders at the horrible spirit of the man 
who could instigate such atrocities, one cannot 
but rejoice at the infatuation which has led 
him to publish the cogitations of his demon- 
inspired bosom, and thus not only to put the 
lovers of order on their guard, but also to ex- 
cite in the breasts of the military a just indig- 
nation against the seditious and insurrectionary 
crew, who thus proclaim a war of extermination 
against soldiers, to be carried on by methods 
more diabolical than the poisoned arrows of 
the savage. The military Reviewer has not 
failed to direct the attention of his companioiis 
in arms to these atrocious passages in the 
bloody booh. 

There is but one more point on which it 
seems necessary to touch in this already too 
inuch extended review j and that is the gra- 
tifying fact that Macerone is disowned and 
repudiated even by the very men of whojie co- 
operation he felt himself sure 5 for the very 
tradesmen to whom he refers in his book, as 
being ready to furnish ** any number of his foot- 
lance equipments at the cheapest possible rate,*' 
have published a letter in which they express 
their utter surprise at Macerone's reference to 
them, declaring it to have been made without 
their consent or knowledge, adding, " t^ is use» 
less for any party to apply to us, as we never 
had nor have any intention to manufacture articles 
for the purposes recommended,** 

* Who does not recollect the raptUTOoa aimlasae 
with wUch the Duke of WelUngton waa reodvedin 
this city fifteen years ago flTow would ho be re- 
ceived if he were to make a public entry now t Oh * 
what a bubble la popular fhvomr ! 

t B>.ihe-bye this is a game that two can play at' 
Let field-marshal Macerone and his sabalieros h*si 
this 10 mind. 
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- But whilst it is deemied right and expedient 
to enter upon such explanations as have been 
^ven, with a view to conTince those wretched 
men of the folly of their design, who are set 
upon evil, and can only be deterred from their 
roioons enterprises by fear of the consequences ; 
we would address to the well-intentioned, but 
misled, a very different class of arguments. We 
would not merely tell them that these seditious 
projects cannot succeed, (God forbid they should ) 
bat we would tell them that success in such at- 
tempts would be ike greatest curse that could 
come upon the deiuded agents in the mischievous 
enterprise} that the men who could be at once 
fio able, so daring, and so ruthless and blood" 
ikirsttf as to organize such plans and carry them 
into effect, are just the men who, having first 
made the people the instruments of their am-* 
bition, would in the end, make them the subjects 
of their tyrannical oppreuion ! 

In fine,to those who have any remaining respect 
for the bible, we would reiterate the precepts of 
the sacred page, "Put them in mind to be sub- 
ject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to be ready to every good work/' Tit. iit 1. 

*' Seek the peace of the city and pray ye 

the Lord for it, for in the peace thereof shall ye 
have peace.** Jer. xxix. ?• If God*8 people 
in that day were directed to seek the peace of 
the city whither they were carried captive, how 
mnch more is it the imperative duty of all who 
woald approve themselves his people in this 
day, and in our favoured land of light and 
liberty, to seek the peace and pray for the wel- 
fare of the whole community, and not to disturb 
our national tranquillity by fostering political 
enmities and party feuds. Oh that there were 
snch a spirit of Christian union amongst all who 
have any regard for religion and legitimate 
authority, then would the instigators and fo- 
menters of sedition be speedily put to shame, 
and peace would diffuse its blessings over our 
now weary and distracted land. 



THE SPIDER, 

A WKAVER, — AN ARCUITBCT, — A DIVSR, ^AND 

AN ABBONAVT. 

The spider shares our dislike and antipathy 
with the toad, the serpeut, and other ugly and 
loathsome creatures. Yet so wonderful are 
the works of the Creator, that even the com- 
mon spider, which is generally beheld .with 
disgust, and whose airy web is demolished bv 
ns without mercy, when ''we examine its ways, * 
is found to be so curiously and so wonderfully 
endowed with instinct and means for its pre- 
servation, as to excite the liveliest admiration. 

I1ie general appearance of these insects is 
too familiar to require description. As seen 
through a microscope, they have generally 
eight fine eyes, which are protected by a hard, 
polished, horny covering instead of eyelids. 
The eyes are not moveable $ but their number 
and position in the front, back, and sides of 
the head, enables them to perceive their prey, 
or danger, from whatever quarter it approaches. 



The fore part of the head has two fangs, the 
edges of which are like the teeth of a saw, and 
the extremities are armed with a sharp claw. 
Near the point of the claw is an opening, 
through which their venom is thrown out. 
Their legs, which are eight in number, are each 
furnished with three moveable claws, by which 
they fix themselves to what comes in their way, 
run along, and slide up and down the threads of 
their webs. Thev have also two arms, with 
which they hold their prey before seizing it 
with their formidable claws and pincers. 

The spider's food consists of winged insects, 
bnt being itself withont the means of pursnit, 
its web is the beautiful contrivance by which it 
is enabled to secure its prey. Spiders have 
from four to six spinners, which have been 
compared to teats or udders, not larger than a 
pin's point. This natural spinning apparatus 
IS most wonderfully perfect and minute. What 
so fine as a spider's thread ? and yet it is com- 
posed of distinct lines of such inconceivable 
fineness, that the proportion which each bears 
to the tliread, is probably less than that of the 
thread itself to a cart rope* By the observa- 
tions, of the most skilful naturalists with the 
microscope, it is placed beyond a doubt, that 
each of the four spinners of the spider contains 
about a thousand tubes, from which these lines 
issue. They are all united at the distance of 
one tenth of an inch from the end of the spin- 
ners, and form the thread that is just visible to 
the naked eye, which consists therefore of 4000 
lines. When we attempt to imagine the divi- 
sion of a spider's thread into 4000 lines, we 
are lost in wonder. The spider has the power 
of closing the openings of the spinners ; and 
thus, when it descends from a height by its 
thread, it can stop ^short in an instant, and 
swing in the air. 

The following curious account of a house- 
spider is given by Goldsmith, one of our most 
popular writers. 



<* 



I perceived," «ays be, ** about four years ago a 
larpre spider in one corner of my room makinff its 
web; and thongh the maid frequently levelled her 
fatal broom against the Ubonrs of the little animal, 
I had the ^ood fortune then to prevent its destruc- 
tion ; and I may say it more than paid me by the 
entertainment it afforded. 

** In three days the web was with incredible dill- 
genee completed ; nor conld I avoid thinking that 
the insect exulted in its new abode. It frequently 
traversed it round, examined the strength of every 
part of it, retired into its bole, and eame out very 
frequently. The first enemy, however, it had to 
encounter was another and a mnch larger spider, 
which, having no web of Its own, and having pro« 
bably exhansti*d all its stock in former labonrs of 
this kind, came to invade the property of iu neigh- 
bonr. Soon tlien a terrible encounter ensued, in 
which the invader seemed to have the vietonr, and 
the laborious spider was obliged to take renige in 
its hole. Upon this 1 perceived the victor nsing 
every art to draw the enemy from its strong bold. 
He seemed to go off, but quickly returned; bnt 
when he found all arts vain, he began to demolish 
the web withont mercy. This brought on another 
battle: and contrary to my expectations the labori- 
ous spider became conqueror, and fairly killed its 
antagonist. 



*^ Now then, iu peaceable possession of what 
justly was it« own, it waited three days repairing 
the breaches of its web, and taking as I could per- 
ceive no siistediiiice. ' At last a large bine beetle 
fell into the snare, and struggled to get loose. The 
spider rave it leave to entangle itself as mnch as 
possible ; but it seemed too strong for its cobweb* 
It sallied out and stopped the motion of the fly's 
wingx hy quickly weaving iround tbem a web ; and 
thus hampered it, seised and dragged it into itshole. 

** I once pnt a wasp Into the net; but when the 
Kpider came out to seise it, as usual, upon perceiv- 
ing wliit kind of an enemy it bad to deal wiA, It 
ini*tantly broke all the bands that held It fast, and 
contributed all that lay in its power to disengage so 
fiirmidable an antagonist. When the wasp was at 
liberty, I expected that the spider would set about 
repairinc the breaches in its net ; but these It seesM 
were irreparable ; wherefore the web was now en- 
tirely lornaken, and a new one begun, which was 
completed in the nsnal time. (To be eontkmed,J 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAIN& 

(ConUnued*) 

After the death of the impions Robespierre, Paine 
was liberated from prison aud was invited to resume 
his seat at the Convention. Mr. Monroe, the Ame- 
rican Minister, was now imprudent enough to offer 
him an asylum in his house. He soon found that he 
had admitted a most unmanageable gnest, and for 
the sake of his own credit was obliged to stint him 
in the use of liquor ; bnt what he could not get in 
the house he contrived to procure out of it. 

Paine did his best again to make a 6gure in Prance, 
and to write himself into notice ; but he h4d already 
enjoyed his short day of popnlarity, and was heace- 
forih doomed to disregard and neglect. Yet he 
continued to make nonsensical speeches, and to 
write absurd pamphlets, and to contradict himself 
in every snccessive publication. 

The French government had now passed into the 
hands of five directors ; in other words, of five 
tyranrs : yet Paine's venal pen was ready to repre- 
sent this new form of despotism, as a new modifi- 
cation of liberty ; and his argument in its favour Is 
so gloriously absurd that we cannot forbear (quoting 
it. ** Three are too few (he says) either tor the 
variety or quantity of bnsiness. The Constitution 
has adopted five. Nature has given us exactly five 
senses, and the same number of fingers and toes ; 
pointing out to us, by this kindness, tue propriety of 
an executive directory of five.*' Surely tyranny never 
had a more fawniug parasite, nor freedom a more 
decided enemy 1 

Paine having discovered that there were too 

many men of his stamp in Prance for his genius 

to shine there, turned his attention once more 

to England as a field for the exertions of his 

pen, but still without the sncoess wbich he had 

anticipated. 

Though by tossing all around him the fire brands 
of sedition and revolution, he had iu numerous in- 
stances unsettled the principles of the ignorant, and 
confirmed the diabolical intentions of the Jacobini* 
cal I yet one great and impassable barrier opposed 
the consummation of his obiect in this country ; aud 
that was the influence of Cirtslioailjf, which,'wher» 
ever It exists in any degree of purity, not only proves 
a living principle ot virtue in good men, bnt confers 
on society the further benefit of restraining the vices 
of tlie unprincipled. Paine well knew that if this 
pillar of national principle and happiness were once 
subverted, and that holy book brought into discredit 
wbich teaches its disciples to ^* Aoaiwr fJbelTtRg'," on 
the same principle tliat they seroe Got/, his licentiotts 
doctrines would on aU sides find zealous votaries^ 
and the triumphs of anarchy be complete. He 
therefore directed all his efforts to this end ; and 
the fruit of his labours for the overthrow of cUris^ 
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tianHr wm given to the world In a wvrk entiled 
•• ThtAge o/ ftMitn/* which was printed in the year 
I70ft-0. A more infamoni libel on chiUtianity was 
never pnhlisbed. A Uhei it was altogether ; <or as 
far as argnment, or learning, or research are con- 
cerned, nothing conld be more contemptible. There 
U indeed in this, as in his other writings, a certain 
sort of ingenuity and cleverness ; but the objectioris 
againit Christianity are ntale, and such as had been 
tHnmpbantly refnted long before he saw the light. 
All that could be called new in it was the iineqitalled 
degree of ignorance and impudence displayed 
throngfaont by its author. Knowing full well that 
niicmit will oflen appear to make an impression 
np«n truths which are impregnable by argument, 
•he relies chiefly on this weapon. In the spirit of 
Impions buffoonery, he scoffs at things the most sa- 
cred; insults, by the lowest abuse, characterx justly 
deemed holy and venerable ; charges falsehood on 
■arratives confirmed by irrcHistible evidence : makes 
merry withprophecies themostclearly accomplished, 
and denies the truth of miracles verified by the moMt 
convincing testimony. He every where represents 
apparent diflScoltieB as real ones, without ever hint- 
ing at the manner in which those difficnlties have 
been satisfactorily explained. - Such statements and 
arguments find many interested supporters amongst 
those who are eagerly seeking an excnae for the in- 
dulgence of their tavonrite vices and wicked pro- 
pensities. That many snch men have either been 
corrupted in their pTinriples or confirmed in their 
wickedness by Paine, there can be no donbt. It U 
lamentable also to reflect that he may have shaken 
the principles of many more, whom curiosity first 
compelled to open his book, and who then fotmd 
themselves staggered by sophistries which they were 
not qualified to unravel. In this way he has, doubt- 
less, rooted from the minds of thousands the only 
principles npon which morality can subsist or hap- 
piness be fonndei ; he has done his best to despoil 
our nature of all those tender affect sons and mild 
virtues which adorn and sweeten domestic life ; 
he has rendered the wicked still more andacions, by 
freeing them from the dread of fuinre punishment ; 
he has planted many adeath-bed pillow with thorns, 
by the doubts he has infused ; and has ihiis done 
his ntmost to leave the world in every respect more 
wicked and more miserable than he found ii. 

Such a work as The Age of Reason could not long 
escape the notice of the Government. The impions 
author himself was out of the reach of justice ; but 
the primer, Williams was visited by a prosecution 
and convicted as the publisher of a libel on the 
christian religion : ilfr. Erakine conducted the plead- 
ings on this occasion. In a most eloquent speech he 
•inarlr pr»ved that the christian religion is the very 
foundation of the law of the land ; and that, there- 
fore, though a man may be allowed to Invt^stigate 
in a respectful manner its controversial points; no 
man (consistently with a law which exists under its 
aancUona) can be allowed to deny its very existence, 
and to attack it in terms of ribaldry and invective. 

'* But it aeems (continued Mr. Erskine) this is the 
Age of Reason, and the time and the person are at 
last arrived that are to dissipate the. errors which 
have overspread the past generations of ignorance. 
In running the mind along the long list of sincere 
and devout christians, I cannot help lamenting that 
Newton had not lived to this day, to have had his 
shallowness filled up with this new tlood of light. But 
the subject is too awful for irony. I will speak plainly. 
Newton was a christian. Newton, who carried the 
line and rule to the uttermost birriers of creation, 
and explored the principles by which all created 
matter exists and is held togcthei . Bnt this extra- 
ordinary man, In the mighty reach of his mind, over- 
looked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter investi- 
jjation of the created things on this earth nii«ht 
have taught him. What shaH then be said of the 
great Boylk who Ipoked into the organic structure 
•f all matier, even to the inanimate substances 
which the foot treads npon? Such a man may be 



supposed to have been eqnally qualified with Mr. I 
Paine to look through nature up to nature's God. 
Yet the result of all hit contemplation was the most 
confirmed and devout belief in all v%hich the other 
holds in contempt as despicable and drivelling su- 
perstition ! 

But these men, it may be said, were only Seep 
thinkers, and lived in their closets, unaccustomed to 
the traffic of the world, and to the laws which 
practically regulate mankind. Gentlemen, in the 
place where we now sit to adminnter the jnatire of 
this great country, the never to-be-forgotten Sir 
Matthew Hai.e« presided; whose faith in Christi- 
anity is an exalted commentary upon its truth and 
reason, and whose life was a glorious example of it< 
fruits ; whose justice, drawn from the pure fountain 
of the christian dispeneation, will be in all ages a 
subject of the highest reverence and admiration." 

After referring to Lockc as another euiioent 
example, and to the poet Milton as having 
made tlie great subjects of Christianity, and 
specially the mysterious incarnation of the 
blessed Saviour (which Paine so audaciously 
blasphemes) the theme of his famed poetry, 
Mr. £r$kine proceeded as follows. 

'* Thus you find all that is great, or wise, or splen- 
did, or illustrious amongst created beings — minds 
gifted beyond ordinary nature, if not inspired by its 
universal Author for the advancement and dignity of 
the world, thongh divided by distant ages, and by 
clashing opinions, yet joined, as itwere, in one sublime 
chorus to celebrate Uie truths of Christianity, and 
laying upon its holy altars the never-fading offerings 
of their innnortal wisdom.'* 

'* Against ail this concnrrini* testimony we find, 
suddenly, from the antlior of this book, that the bible 
teaches nothing but * Uet, oAscmtly, cruelty , and in- 
justice.' Had he ever read our Saviour's sermon on 
the Mount, in which the preat principles of our faith 
and duty are summed up? Let us all but read and 
practice it. and lies, obKcenity, cruelty, and injustice 
will be banished from the woVld." 

In the year 1707, Paine published a tract entitled 
" A/rarian Justice " which proposed that landholders 
should be obli;;ed to pay a tenth part of the value of 
their estaies to form a fund out of which every per- 
son at the age of 21 should receive the sum of £15, 
and £10 when arrived at 50. This scheme, like all 
the other quackeries of its amhor, is opposed to 
evpry sound principle of political economy. If the 
principle upon uhich it is founded be equitable, why 
take only a tenth of the value of all estates; why 
not proceed to a general division of lands? Tliii^, in 
fact, is the termination of all such proposals. 
What, then, becomes of piopetty 7 It mn^t 
fall a prey to every band of needy ruffians ; for 
it is folly to suppose that the sharers in the jtpoil 
would be contented with one division.* Where, 
then, would industry be found ? It could not exist. 
For who would labour to acquire property if he had 
no security of keeping ii? or whfre would be capital 
to cannon trade and manufactures, and to find 
' employment for labourers ? where would he improve- 
I nient, civilization, morals, order? They would be 
; all swept from the earth, which must be quickly re- 
duced to a state of savage barbarism. So mnci) for 
Faine's scheme of Agrarian justice. His last lite- 
rary production in France was a letter to the French 
armies and people of France, defending the conduct 
of the French Directory in the cruel banishment of 
Piehegru and his party. 

The chiefs of the fallen party, and a large nimiber 
of their associates, were sent to titarve and perish 
in the savage wilds of Guiana ; and that nothing 

* The folio wlnt; CO nversatUn toolc place betwe<>n two levellers. 
'* Well, Jack, «ben the general divUiou of property takes place, 
1 wonder what you and 1 afiall get—not alrave ^690 a^piece, I 
suppose t" Jack assented. ** Ab»" resiuued Tom. " you are an 
extravagant fellow. Jack, yoar money will be all siu^nt In the 
course of a few weeks ; bat 1 shall save mine, so yuu see we 
shan't be on a level after all." " Aye, but I know lieuer," re. 
plied Jack,** for tlftre wrilDft second t/ipUion after the Am." 



might be wanting to perfect their sniftriugs, they 
were removed from the prison at Paris in iron cages', 
raised on carriages, such as are used to transport 
wild beasts In this manner they were drawn in 
proceHiiion before the Luxembourg palace, exposed 
to the scorn and derision of their triumphant ene- 
mies. Yet it was in defence of these barbarons 
proceedint!s that Paine wrote the letter now referred 
to. So forgetful was he of all his ranting about 
lit)erty, that he could once more advocate the cause 
of despotism ! 

He continued in France from the year 17OT, the 
date of his letter to the Frem-h army, to tlio year 
1802, associating with the lowest company, and in- 
duigint: to a htill greater excess his thirst for liquor. 
He became so filthy in his pennon, so mean iii his 
dress, and so notoriou* a dmnkard, that all men of 
decency in Paris avoided him. This statement is 
corroborated by a Quaker gentleman, who, happen- 
ing to visit Paris, and feeling a strong curiosity to 
see Paine, enquired out his lodging; and after some 
difficulty in gaining access to his apartments upon 
heinjt introduced to his room, found him (though it 
was an eailv hour of the mornin^e) so drunk, as to 
he absolutely incapable of any regular eon versation* 
A brandy bottle was on the table, the whole of 
which the mistress of the housedeclared that he had 
emptied that morning. A more squalid or disgust- 
ing sisht thifl visitant had never seen. 

The revolution in France terminated, ns nil 
similar movements brought ab6ut by the demo- 
cratic party invariably do, in a miiitary des- 
potism. 

Under the government of Buonarparte, which wa? 
established in 17i<9, no occasion was afforded to 
Paine of attracting public attention. Severe laws 
controlled the freedom uf the press, and a stem 
military depoti«m terminated the irregular move- 
ments of revolutionary violence. Finding that in- 
creasing contempt and disregard was the only 
return that awaited him for the fawning servility 
with which he had constantly flattered and cajoled 
the French people, and the successive heads of the 
triumphant factions, he at lengrh resolved to quit 
a country in w*hich his merits were held so che^. 
But whither was he to go? In England he was 
outlawed and detested. Any other part of Europe 
was out of the queston, the principal governments 
not being very ceremonious in dealing with tur- 
bulent spirits. He had insulted America in the 
person of NVashington, whom he had first flattered, 
when it was his interest to do so, and afterwards 
roost grossly libelled; yet America was the only 
country where be could hope to find a home, we will 
not say a frieudj lor this was a blessing which we 
firmly believe that Faine never enjoyed. Compa- 
nions indeed in vice and profligacy he had without 
number, and by one df these be wtis accompanied 
in the voyage. He had sometime before seduced 
from her husband a Madame Bonneville, and he 
persuaded this abandoned woman, with her three 
sons, to follow his fortunes over the Atlantic. 

Paine arrived in America in 1S02, under the pro- 
tection of President Jefi^crson, who greatly to his 
dishonour, and that of his nation, had addi'essed a 
letter to this wretched man in contemplation of his 
return, full of flattery and enooraium. 

[TV be continued.l 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
•* ^ fFatch^mender;' and '''John Trott " ufill he 
inserted, Quevedo, and *' God save the King** 
are received. 
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'' vox POPULI VOX DEi;' 



*^ Which meanR, if mraning it hare any, 
God wills the tame thine as tlie many."— 

Woodbfff in Job Nott, xv. 

The poet may well say, ** if meaning U have 
oMjr/* for truly a more nffmeaning sentiment was 
never palmed opon mankind than this, *' the 
roiee of the people is the voice of God" I say 
it is tmmeaning' ; for however plain and simple 
it may seem to those who are caught by Mound 
imtber than sense, and whose ear is toned to 
concert-pitch with the political hnrdy-gnrdies 
of the day, I mnst nevertheless contend that 
this hackneyed popular sentiment will not stand 
the test of common senw, still less will it bear 
to be tried by holy Scripture. Common sense 
most acknowledge that the voice of God mtsi 
be one and infallible, hot the people are split 
into a great variety of contending parties, hold- 
ing opposite sentiments npon almost every 
aotyject. When therefore one body of men cry 
one thing, 'and another body of men cry jns^ 
the opposite, I should like to know which is 
" the people" whose voice is to be regarded as 
the unerring " voice of God" There are per- 
■ODS in the world who say that the voice of 
the pope 99 the voice of God; the absurdity of 
which has been sufficiently demonstrated by 
one pope contradicting another pope. But 
■vreW it is, if possible, still more absurd to 
make a pope of the people, and attribute in- 
^Ilibility to that popular Toice which is as 
fickle aa the wind that wafts it. 

If we are to take the people aa our guide, 
we are surely justified in asking where this 
oracular voice is to be heard. But in vain, 
we ask, who are the people whose voice is to 
be regarded as divine— whether the unione, 
or the trmdeif or the liver jf "men ; or whether 
the trae oracular voice be ia London, or Bir- 
mingham, or Bristol ? 

If, again, this saying," the voice of the people 
ia the voice of God** be true at aO, it must be 
tBoiversalty true* It cannot be said that the 
voice of the people is eometimes God*8 voice 
and sometimes not, for then there must be some 
mppeal, which would be quite fatal to the su- 
premacy of the people. But if it be invariably 
tme that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, or in other words, an unerring rule of 
right i then only suppose a case, which is by 
no means impossible, namely, that the people 



I should beju9t equally divided opon some vital 
'(joestion ; which half of the people is in such a 
case to be considered as speaking the voice of 
God ? Those who possess most physical 
strength, and can perform the Maceroni lance 
exercise most adroitly \ Oh, fie \ tbat were 
might triumphing over right! What, then \ is 
that half to be accounted oracular, which pos- 
sesses most wealth and intelligence \ Pish ! 
that would be aristocratical ! 

But, again, if this maxim be true, it surely 
can't be hmited by the artificial boundaries of 
states and kingdoms. If the will of the greater 
number be an intimation of the divine will, 
why then great nations and states will have a 
sort of divine right to swallow up lesser nationa 
and states $ and we must not object if the 
French people, who are so much more nume- 
rous than 'the Belgian people, should intimate 
their oracular will and pleasure that the inde- 
pendence of the latter should be at an end.. 

In fine, the maxim that the will of the 
many is to be the law is absurd, inasmuch as 
it must necessarily destroy all rule. Govern- 
ment necessarily implies eubjection of the many 
to the few, for the good of the whole ; and 
men are obfiged practically to act upon this, 
whatever fine theories of independence they 
may frame to themselves. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a mutiny take place on board a shipj 
this proceeds npon the principle of the " vox 
populi vox dei; * — that the people (the crew) 
should govern and not the captain and offi- 
cers. But what then > After the mutineers 
have gotten the officers under hatches, and 
enjoyed the triumph of the hour, the next 
thing is that they are compelled to set up 
some of their own number as captain and 
officers over them, who are, perhaps, far 
less skilful, and more tyrannical than those 
they had deposed \ and ten to one, but 
through ignorance and obstinacy, they 'run 
the ship aground and sink her. But this 
by the way ^ what I mean to illustrate is, 
tiiat even the mutineers themselves, setting 
out as they do upon the principle that the 
many ought to rule, are obliged almost in- 
stantly to admit the impracticability of the 
maxim, by introducing subordination of ranks, 
and setting up the few to govern the many 3 
yes, and even one to govern the whole ! 

In arguing with the infidel who denies re* 
velation, we can only appeal to camnem eenee 



and reason, and shew the absurdity of the 
maxim in dispute i but in arguing with those 
who acknowledge the Bible to be a revelation 
from God, our task is easier and our ground ie 
higher; for the holy Scriptures every where 
set forth power as the ordinance of God, and 
the subordination of tanks as his institutions and 
a^subsisting in all classes of beings throi^hr 
out the universe. In heaven there are " thronea 
and dominions, and principalities and powers*** 
On earth there are " kings '* who are " so* 
preme,*' and there are *' governors sent by 
them for the punishment of evil doers, and 
for the praise of them that do welli" and 
even in hell, there is a subordination of ranks; 
(mark it levellers ! it is that which will render 
the place so intolerable to those of you, who 
unhappily get thither) yes, there is n prince off 
the devils, and powers of darkness in subjec* 
tion to him ! So that, according to scriptiire 
testimony, the doctrine that the will of the 
many is to be supreme, can find no place for 
its practical development in heaven, earth, or 
hell I It would be easy to produce a multipU- 
city of scriptural passages in opposition to the 
popular maxim { but one or two shall suffice* 
Perhaps the most striking instance in the Old 
Testament, is that of Korah, Dathan, and Abi* 
ram. (Num. xvi.) 'Iliere the voice of the 
many was raised against the government off 
the few ; in short, against civil and eodesias* 
tical government, as vested in the persons of 
Moses and Aaron ; and the cry was, ** ye uAe 
too much upon you.'* Here then was the vox 
populi crying ''down with the oligarchs-^ 
down with the bishops." But was this the 
voice of God ? So far from it that, to puniak 
the rebellion of this people, the Lord made a 
new thing | " the earth opened, and swallowed 
up Dathan, and covered the congregation of 
Abiram.*' 

The prindples of the New Testament are 
equally distinct. Its maxim is not " vox po« 
pnii vox Dei,** but ''render -unto Casar the 
things that are CflBsar*8 ;** " tribute to whoiy 
tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear 
to whom fear, honour to whom honour.** Thii 
was the Apostle's counsel to the Romans, at a 
time when they were under the yokeof some of the 
most cruel tyrants that ever swayed a sceptre* 
But they were such, as God in his providence 
had set over tiiem> and therefore they most 
needs be Sttlyect, " not only for wrath, but 
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also for conscieiiM nte.** It is not meant to 
pnah this doctrine beyond tho pmnt, to which 
any Bible men, be be whig or tory, will go ; 
but surely the trae christian mast regard it, as 
betnff not only a duty but a privilege, to live 
in dutiful submission to that government, 
which God in his providence has set over him, 
and which provides for the safety of his person 
and his property. 

Perhaps 1 cannot better conclude this article 
than by citing the language of one, who will 
not be suspected of an nndue leaning to the 
Bltra prineipies ol divine right 3 — I mean Dr. 
Doddridge. 

** Let ne strictly charge, (writes Ibe Doctor, 
parapbrasing Rom. xiii. 1 — 2.) and enjoin it upon 
every aoai among yoa, withont exception — — — 
thai he be in all regular and orderly subjection to 
the superior civil authorities, whicb divine provi- 
dcnee bath established in the places where you live. 
For there is no inch le^al autliority bnt mav, in one 
tense or another, be said to be from God. It is 
bia will that there shonid fa^ magistrates to^ni^d 
the peace of society, aad tbe hand of his provj. 
dence, in directing to the persons of particular go- 
vernors, ought to be seriously considered and re- 
Vered. The antliq^ities tbat exist under one form 
or another are, in 'their different places, ranged, 
disposed and establiahed by Ood, the original and, 
nniversal governor. He therefore, who by au un- 
jnst resistance, endeavours to coufonnd those ranlc.«, 
and sets himself as it were in array atrainst the au- 
thority of which magistrates are possessed, with- 
ttands the disposition of God for the' public peace 
and order : and they who withstand- »u wise and 
beneficial an appointment shall receive to them- 
•elves condemnation, not only from tbe civil powers 
they Injure, but from the aapreme Sovereign^ nhose 
lews tliey break, and whose order they cadea«onr 
to reverse." 



TH£ SPIDER, 

A WtATBn,-^aN ARCBITBCT, — A DIV£R, — ANI> 

AN AEHONAtTT. 

(Continued.) 

The wonderinl spinning apparatus of the 
iqrider, the exquisite delicacy of tbe material it 
produces, tbe methods it has recourse to for 
procuring subsistence by stratagem and force, 
%faen deprived of its web, have been already 
coftsid^ed Some equally wonderful pnrts oif 
tbe history of this insect, under other circum- 
stances, remain to be told. 

Suspension bridges, hong on strong chains, 
which are thrown from rock to rock, such as 
tbe celebrated one across the Menai, near 
Bangor in Wales, or that which it is proposed 
to erect at Clifton, across the Avon, are 
beautiful and admirable contrivances. If a 
spider be surrounded by water, bis method of 
eet^pe is a suspension bridge of his own con* 
stilictum. Mr. Kirby tells us tbat he placed 

,** a large field spider npon a stick about a foot 
long, set npright in a vessel containing water 
AAer fastening its thread (as all spiders do before 
they move) at the top of the stick, it crept down 
the side until rit felt the water with its fore feet, 
vrhich seem to serve as antennee, or feelers; it 
then tmswd lately swnng itself from tbe stick which 
was iUghtly bent, and climbed up by the thread to 
tiie top* This it repeated perhaps a score of times, 
sometimes creeping down a different part of the 
fticfc| but more frequently down ihe very side it 



had so often travereed In vain. At length it let 
itself drop from tlie top of the stick, not by a single 
thread, but by Imn>, each distant from the other 
about the twelfth i>f an inch, gwlded as ntnal by one 
of its hind feet; one of the threads being apparently 
smaller than the other. When it had suffered 
itself to descend nearly to the surface of the water,' 
it stopped Mhort,and by some means broke off close 
to the spinners the smalle«t thread, which, still 
adhering by the end to the top of the stick, floated 
in the air, and was so li^ht as to be carried about 
by the slightest breath.'' 

One of these threads was soon floated by 
tbe air to a cabinet six or eight inches distant, 
between which and the top of the stick it 
formed a stupensian bridge, strong enough to 
bear the ingenious architect, which escaped by 
this means from its prison in the midst of the 
water. 

Tliere is a kind of spider that inhabits the 
water, and its submarine dwelling is still more 
wonderful than the bridge-making of tbe land- 
spider. It is in fact, a diving bell. The 
water-spider is a practical philosopher. Tlie 
instinctive wisdom which guides its operations 
is implanted by its creator. 

The object of the diving bell is to enable 
workmen to descend with their tools to the 
bottom of the sea, in a strong hollow vessel 
containing a supply of air, sufficient to allow 
them to work for a considerable time, in safety, 
beneath the waves. It may be well explained 
by plunging a glass tumbler with the open end 
downwards into a basin of water. The tumbler 
will be found to contain air, and if it is not held 
firmly, the air will force it upwards, and bubble 
to the surface. The open end of the diving 
bell is loaded with weights which cause it to 
descend perpendicularly, full of air, and keep 
it in that position. 

The spider cannot carry down its future 
habitation filled with air, but it forms it at the 
bottom of the water, and' the insect has been 
■ created with the instinct and the power to 
conrey a supply of air to its diving bell, and 
fill it, by degrees. 

The water spider's diving bell is formed by 
some loose threads which it spins, and fixes to 
the leaves of plants that grow in the water. 
It covers the frame-work with a gummy, slimy 
substance from its own bodv, which resembles 
the finest melted glass, and with the- same 
snbstance it likewise covers itself. When 
cased in this shining coat of mail, it has the 
power of introducing an air-bubble from the 
surface of the water, underneath its bodily 
covering, and of diving below to the bell it had 
previously formed at the bottom of the pool it 
inhabits. Having dexterously admitted the 
air-bubble underneath the bell, which is about 
the size of half a pigeon's egg, it ascends to 
the top of the water, brings down another bubble 
of air, and repeats the journey until its diving 
bell is completely filled with air, and the water 
is consequently expelled from it. It then takes 
up its abocle there, making excursions from time 
to time, both by land and water^ to procure its 
prey, which is devoured in its cell beneath the 
water. 



Bat spiiers boI oititf travene 'the land 
and watery they ascend the air in natural 
bafloona^ far above tbe highest towers, and 
feed upon the myriads of insects that people 
tiie atmosphere. The fine threads which are 
seen flitting about in summer, or covering the 
hedges in autumn with a web of gossamer (as 
it is called) steeped in dew, and sparkling like 
fairy strings of pearls, are the work of the 
gossamer spider. It throws out a fine thread, 
lighter than the air, which therefore ascends, 
and is capable of bearing along the insect, as 
tbe car of a balloon is borne along by tbe light 
gas wliich fills the cavity of the ball. Dr. 
Hnlse, who first accurately observed these 
spiders, says, 

*'The long threads in the air in summer, and 
particniarly towards September, have been a 
strange puzzle to the wi^e world. I say tbat all 
spiders that do spin in a thread are makers of those 
threids, so much wondered at, and in such infinite 
quantities every where. I had exactly marked all 
the ways of weaving u<ted by many sorts of them, 
and in tho»e admirable works 1 bad ever noted, 
ibAt they still let down the thread they made nse 
of, and drew it after them. Happily at length, in 
nearly attending on one tiiat wrought a net, 1 saw 
him siHldenly in the midwork to desist, and turning 
his tail into the wind, to dart out a thread with the 
violence and stream we see water spouL out of a 
spring. This thread taken up by the wind was 
emitted in a moment some fathoms lung. By and 
bye the spider leapt into the air, and tbe thread 
mounted her np swit'tly. After this first discovery, 
I made the like observation in almost all sorts of 
spiders I had before distingiiisfhed, and I fonnd 
the air filled with young and old, nailing on their 
threads, and undoubtedly seizing gnats and other 
injects on their passage, there being often mani/eat 
signs of sldu'^ht^r, as lega, wings of flieay Ac, aa 
on their webs below." 

I shall wind up this account of the curious 
instincts and habits of spiders, with Uie 
following redecticn concerning tbe bee and 
the spider, by that excellent lady, Mary> coun- 
tess of Warwick, who lived about 150 years 
ago. 

** While I am. attending to this despicable spider 
which, despieaSie as it is, yet has some of its kind 
tbat have the honour to inhabit the courts of the 
most glorjou.<< potentates, (for tb<> inspired volume 
tells us that they are in king's palaces) I am led to 
con.^ider that the work he is so busily employed io, 
while he spins bis webs entirely out of bis own 
bowels, without having any help from any thing 
withont him, is when it is finished good for nothing^ 
but is soon brushed down and flung away i while 
tbe industrious bee, who is daily employed in mak* 
ing his useful combs, daily flies abroad to enable 
him to do so ; .and flying from one flower to another, 
gathers from each of them that which both renews 
his own strength, and yields sweetness to otiiers. 

**• By tlie spider's work, I am minded of a formal- 
ist, or proud professor, who works all from himself, 
and his own strength, and never goes out of himself 
to get strength for his performances, or to work by, 
and therefore his thin-spun righteousness is good 
for nothing, and will be thrown away. 

** Tlie bee*s going abroad is an emblem of the real 
•Christian, who is renewed in the spirit of hie mind, 
and tliat he may be enabled to work tbe great work 
for which he earae into the world, he goes out to an 
ordinance, and to Christ in a promise for strengtli 
by which to work, and tbns obtains it ; and this 
makes his work yield honey and turn to advanuge,*' 

N. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 

l^Continwed,'] 
We are now come to the last stage in this 
wretched man's history j and it is one in which 
be is presented to ns wearing ont the remnant 
of his miserable existence in the habitual prac- 
tice bf the most degrading yices, the object 
generally of loathing and contempt, at best of 
that 60ft of piiy which is excited by the sight 
of disgusting wretchedness. It has been stated 
that he left France for America in 1802, en- 
couraged by an invitation from Jefferson, the 
president of the United States. Of course, 
after sncfa an invitation, he had reason to ex- 
pect a most favourable reception in America ; 
hot he was disappointed. On his arrival at 
Washington, he experienced the mortification of 
being neglected, both by Jefferson and by the 
prevailing party in the State, and of finding hix 
company cantiously shunned by most persons of 
character. It is, perhaps, not difficult to ac- 
coant for this. No doubt Jefferson had formed 
his ideas of Paine from what he had been, when 
he figured in America as a shrewd enterprising 
adventurer, five and twenty years before j and 
had thought to make him a usefnl tool;- bat 
when it was discovered that the man's private 
depravity, and the effects of it upon his con- 
st! tntion, temper, and even appearance, were 
such as to disqualify him from any employment 
that required energy of mind or body — when in 
short, he appeared in snch circumstances as that 
he must necessarily reflect disgrace upon any 
cause with which he might be connected, — no 
wonder that, instead of being countenanced and 
enployed, as he expected, he was disregarded 
and shunned. This view of the subject will be 
illustrated and confirmed by the following 
description, given by Mr, Cheetham of his first 
interview with him, at an hotel in New York, 
on his arrival there in 1802. 



yon should fuddle and stupify yoarsehres as 
your great prototype Tom Paine did ? Should 
the helm of gorernment be left to yon, you 
will not be able to wield it. Therefore, as you 
value the sacred cause of repubHcauism, he$ober! 
Don't be oSended at the suggestion. Perhaps 
some of you may not know your own failing. 
Paine did not know his, as appeara from the 
following curious paragraph. 

'* Diirins his rci^idence at Washington, Paini* 
published a K<>rieii ot leicers addressed to the citizens 
of the United States. They were marked by hiK 
iisiidl sciHTility and svlf-iinportance. In one of 
them he ob8*>rve», 'Tiie scribblers who know m\» 
not, and who fill their papers with parairraphs about 
me, besidfs their want of taient, drink too nuuty 
sii»g$ aad draau in a morning to hat4 any chance witk 



me. 



** I waited upon him at LotelCe. On knocking at 
the door, a small figure, opened it, meanly dressed, 
having an old lop coat witboat an tinder one.; a 
dirty silk handkerchief loosely thrown rouod tiis 
neck ; a long beard of more than a week's growth, 
a face well cai-biincled, fiery a.<i the setting sun, and 
the whole figare stagserlnp under a load of inebria- 
tion. I was on the point of tnqniring tiir Mr. Faio«, 
wb«B I saw in his countenance something of the 
porti attt I bad seen of him. Scarcely a word would 
be allow us to speak. , He always, in all companies, 
drunk or sober, wonid be listened to. In this regard 
tliere were no " righte p/ moa" with him, no equality, 
no reciprocal immanities and oblteatioi|i, for i^ 
would listen to none." 

• We need go no farther to seek a reason why 
Jefferson did not make him his secrettaryU 
Let those who are ambitious of figvring in the 
same field as Paine^ at least be warned by his 
example of the fatal consequences of intemper- 
ance. An inveterate habit of intoxication dis- 
qualifies a man for success in any line; even in 
that of a revolutionary demagogue ! Therefore, 
gentlemen politicians, beware of quenching the 
Iigfat of your great geniusses in the inebriating 
howl ! If you have no regard for your own 
bodies ox souls^ yet let pettrioium keep you 
••ber ! What will heeome of " the caase^ if 



of intemperance. How closely they were all^ 
in Paine s case, will appear by the following 
extract taken from a letter written to him by 
one Carver, with whom he had lodged at New 
York, and from whom he had received great 
kindness ; but who afterwards had occasion to 
threaten him with a public exposure of his 
conduct. 

"A resptctahle gentleman from New Rochellt 
(says Carver, writiug to Faine) called to see me a 
few dayn past, and said that every body was tired 
of you there, and no one would undertake to board 
and lodge yon. I tliooght this was the case, as I 
found you at a tavern in a moat miserable si tnatioo. 
You appeared as if you had not been shaved ^r a 
fortnight ; and as to a shirt, it could not be said that 
you had one,— it was only the remains of one, and 
this likewise appeared not to have been off your 
back for a fortnight, and was nearly the colour of 
tanned leather; and yon had the most disagreeable 
Nmell possible ; just like that of our poor beggara 
in England. Do you not recollect the pains 1 took 
to clean and wash you? that 1 got a tun of warm 
water and soap and washed you from head to foot) 
and this 1 had to do three times before I conld get 
yon clean? I likewise shaved yon, and cut your 
nails, that were like bird's claws. I remember a 
remark that I made to yon at that time, which was, 
that you put me in mind of Nebuchadnezzar, wh^ 
was said to be ia this situation. Maay of yonr toe 
nails exceeded ha\fanvu;k in lengthy and had growi^ 
round your toes nearly as far under as they extended 
on the tup. Have you forgotten the pains I took 
with yon wlien you lay sick ? 1 remember that I 
got a friend of mine to assist ma in removing and 
cleaning yon. He told ma he wondered iiow I 
could do it; for his part he wonld not like to do the 
same again for ten dollars. I told him you were a 
fellow bein^, and that it was our duty to assist each 
other in distress.*' 

Let it not be supposed that this squalid fitthi- 
ness had any necessary connexion with poverty 
in Paine*s case. Indeed, poverty is a very in- 
sufficient excuse in any case, where only clean 
more frequent cbaogeof his /o^^iii^«,occasioned water can be had; but in this instance Paine 



Could the man really be insensible to his 
own pre-eminence in the disgraceful and de- 
structive habit of draifi drinking? or is his 
assumption of temperance a mere cloak of 
hypocrisy designed to blind the eyes of the 
public ? Either of these suppositions will com- 
port very well with his character. He was 
vain enough to imagine himself possessed of 
every virtue ; wliilst, on the other hand, he 
was base and despicable enough to practise 
any art of craft and dissimulation. But it did 
not prosper. His, attempt to write himself 
oDce more into public repute entirely failed, 
and he conseqaently retired to a farm which he 
possessed, part of the fruits ol his farmer efibrts 
in the republican cause, and whkh was situated 
near a place called New Roehelle. The r<^i<lue 
of his miserable life, a space of about seven 
years, was spent partly in the town of New 
Rochelle, partly on his farn» and partly at 
New York. We cannot traoe his fr^uent re- 
movals to and from these places, nor the still 



by his iusnfferable conduct, his constant drunk- 
enness and uncontrolled tempers, which ren- 
dered him a perfect nuisance to every family 
into which he obtained admissjon } so that at 
length scarcely any persons could be found to 
open their doors to him. But though we cannot 
give the whole detail, it may l>e worth while 
just briefly to enumerate the most prominent 
traita of his character, with some few facts 
and testknonies to illustrate them. 

His extreme drunkenneesXiM been repeatedly 
mentioned ; but it is again adverted to ju^t to 
intfoduce the foUowing picture. 

** He engaged an old Mack woman, named Betty, 
to do his household work. Betty lived with him 
but three weeks. She seems to have been as in- 
temperate as himself. Like her master, she was 
every day intoxicated. Paine wauld accose 
her of stealing bis new England rnm, and Betty 
would retort by calling liim an old drunkard. Often 
wonld tliey both be prostrate on the same floor, 
dead drunk, sprawling and swearing and threatening 
Co fight ; but incapable of approaching each other 
to combat. Nothing bat sheer inability prevented 
a battle." 

Hie l0€thsomejUthmei9 is the next tndt that 
ooeeni. It is a oomMoa Baying, that "cleanliness 
is next to godliness." On the other hand, filth 
is a fireqaeiil aesoeint* of wickjedneasy especially 



had not even the plea of poverty, except so far 
as he impoverished himself by perpetual in- 
toxication. But the disposition to fihh seemed 
constitutional; he luxuriated in it, and was 
unwilling to be clean. 

"As tohis person, (says Rider, another of his hosts) 
we had to wash him like a child, and with much the 
same coaxing, for he hated soap and water." And 
Dr. Manley, who attended him in his last illness, 
says, ** Cleanliness mp^ieared to make no part of faia 
comfort. He seemed to have a singular aversion tc^ 
soap and water. He would never ask to be washed^ 
and when he was, he wonld alwavsmakeobjectioni; 
and it was not unnsual to wash and to dress him 
clean very mncb against bis iaclinationt." 

Oh what a nauseous disgusting lump of mor- 
tality ! fit habitation for the polluted soiil that 
lodge4 within, and which also luxuriated in its 
moral defilement; and despised and rejected the. 
gracious offices of iim who alone could cleanse 
It! 

Dishonesty is the next feature in Paine*gi 
character which forces itself on our attention 7 
Paine scarcely ever thonght of paying hisdebte 
till forced to it ; and in many instances, thvs 
want of common honesty was accompaniecl l^y 
the grossest ingratitude. The following aro. 
some of the instances recorded: — 
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It was stated before that Mr. Monroe, the 
American Ainl^assador at Paris, had receired 
Paine into his hoose, immediately upon his 
release from prison. It appears^ that in 
addition to the hospitable treatment which he 
iQet with nnder that gentleman*s rodf, where 
be was gratnitoosly maintained for several 
months, he was also indebted to him for the 
loan of a considerable snm of money. Some 
years after* Mr. Mnnroe sent to him, requesting 
in the most conciliatory manner, not immediate 
payment, but merely an acknowledgment of the 
debt. Paine listened attentively to the appli- 
cation when read to him, but made no reply ; 
"norconid he, at any time after, be persuaded 
to do this gentleman the common justice of 
racognizing this transaction.** 

His smaller creditors, even to his domestic 
servants, were treated in the same way. 
Scarcely any payments conld be extorted from 
him, but by law or intimidation. 

He hired Rachel Gidney, a black woman, to 
cook for him. But after two months* service, 
ehe was obliged to quit the place, as she found 
that it was not his plan to pay for anything. 
She had even to sue him for nve dollars, the 
amount of her wages. But, perhaps, his con- 
duct to Carver, with whom he boarded for a 
time, and whose officious and enduring kindness 
to him has been alreadv alluded to, was one of the 
grossest instances of raine's injustice and base 
ingratitude. In return for the kindness ex- 
perienced from this man, even to the discharge 
of the most menial offices with a view to his 
comfort, Paine attempted to cheat him out of 
his just charges for board and lodgings } and 
Carver only obtained payment by means of a 
spirited letter, in which he shewed up Paine 
in his true character, and which he threatened 
to publish; and thus succeeded in extorting 
the discharge of his just claims. This Carver, 
be it understood, was a democrat and an infidel; 
io that Paine might have felt linked to him by 
the ties of brotherhood, ai well as by those 
of gratitude ; — but though there is honour 
amongat thieves, it seems there is not much 
amongst revolutionary democrats. 

To this truly black list of this wretched man*s 
sins we must add that of adultery. This is 
a crime which is treated far too leniently by 
imman laws ; and as respects the male criminal, 
te regarded with far too much toleration, even 
in some ranks of repatable society; whilst 
the boasted code of honour seems almost to 
sanction it, provided only that the foul adulterer, 
or seducer, be willing to run the risk of adding 
murder to his other atrocities, or of being 
himself sent into the other world with all his 
unrepented crimes upon his head ! But what- 
ever lenity human laws or hnman opinions 
may shew toward this class of criminals — let 
them be assured, that neither their guilt nor 
their punishment will, in the end, be left to 
be estimated and awarded by any such tribunal 
— for it is written with indelible characters in 
the pages of divine inspiration, " poaNiCAToas 

AHP ADVLTBBEES GOD WILL JUDGB.** 

T%U Pabe had treasured op a large aocufflO' * 



lation of guilt upon this score, there can be no 
doubt. His connexion with Madame Bon- 
neville, whom he seduced from her husband, 
and carried with him to America, was open and 
notorious. That so despicable a being as 
Paine should have obtained such an influence 
over the mind of an edui^ated woman, as to 
draw her from the path of moral rectitude, is 
truly astonishing ; and supplies a mournful 
comment upon the extreme weakness, as well 
as the deep corruption of human nature. In the 
eyes of the world it will be simply regarded as a 
gross aggravation of Paine*s crime, that having 
seduced this woman, he afterwards treated her 
with almost total neglect, so that at times she 
was reduced to extreme distress. But the 
christian will rather discover in this the retri- 
butive hand of God, which so often causes sin 
to work its own punishment Oh ! let females, 
when at any time tempted to swerve from the 
paths of rectitude and purity by the wiles of 
artful men, bear this in mind (if higher con- 
siderations fail to influence them) that he who 
is capable of being a seducer is sure to be 
capable of becoming a betrayer and deserter — 
for by the very act he brands himself a 

VILLAIN ! 

in be eoniinued,'] 



EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE. 

Though I cannot claim the honour of 
related to your family, yet I please myself with 
the thought that I was a contemporary of yonr 
worthy father. An ancestor of my own, though 
in an inferior rank among the operatives of his 
day to that of a bvckle maker, was nevertheless 
engaged in a nseful occupation. It was, I be- 
lieve, a saying among the ancient Jews, that a 
father who did not bring up his son to some 
trade, brought him op to be a rogue; and I 
remember that the historian of the life of St. 
Paul has not scrupled to tell his readers, that 
the great man whose memoirs he records 
worked at the oocopatkw to which he had been 
brought up, which was that of a tent maker. 
I mention this, Mr. Job, as a preface to what I 
am about to tell you ; that my fiither was, not 
indeed a watch maker, but a watch and eiock 
mender in a ooontry town, or one whoee busi- 
ness it was to help his neighbours in '' redeem- 
ug the time." 

I have rekted this circumstance, not because 
I am fond of talking about myself or ray an- 
cestry, but as introductory to an amusing, and, 
I think, an instructive anecdote, whjcb occurred 
respecting one of my father's acquaintances. 
This man's watch on which he had prided him- 
self for the regnlarity of its movements, got 
out of order, and consequently inaccurate in 
performing its office. It was plainly his wis- 
dom to have brought it to his friend, my good 
father, that it might have been set to rights. 
But having often visited my father's shop, and 
stood behind him watching his operations, while 
he was engaged in his daily employ, he thought 
he could himself take his watch to pieces, rectify 
what was amiss, and then easily put them to- 



gether again. Bnt this presumption eott hto 
dear. He did, indeed, take it to pieces, and 
scrubbed its delicate and complex parts with a 
rough hand in order to clean them ; but in do- 
ing this, he injured some of them so much, that 
they could never be refitted into the machine | 
and all his efforts to recompose the dislocated 
and broken wheels and pivots proved utterly 
in vain. At last, in despair of success, ha 
folded the whole in a piece of paper, and 
brought the parcel to my father's shop, r&* 
questing htm to reorganize the dismembered 
time piece: But my father was obliged to tell 
him honestly that his clumsy fingers had so 
mutilated and destroyed the harmony of the 
parts which had once composed a watdi, that it 
was now good for nothing but to be thrown away. 
I suppose Mr. Nott*s sagacious head has 
been beforehand with the application I meant 
to make of this anecdote, and that it is nn* 
necessary for me, with respect to him, to add 
that it teaches us the wisdom of the okl pro- 
verb, (as old, I believe, as the time when Latin 
was a common Unguage) Ne enter ultra erepi* 
dam-^Let not the cobier go beyond km laet, I 
am afraid, Mr. Job, that there are now many 
snch wiseacres as the man to whom m j anec- 
dote relates. Though they are very tenacions 
in preventing such persons as h%ve not served 
an apprenticeship to their own trade, from any 
practicai interference with it; they are not 
very scmpuloos in interfering with the trade 
of others. They think themselves qoalified to 
be divines, politicians, or what not. Bnt I 
warn them most seriously against pnDii^ to 
pieces that, which ail their fancied skill will 
fail to reorganitt. I am, Mr. Job, 

Yonr sincere well -wisher, 
A WATCH- 



A CARD. 

Job Nott presents his best respects to that 
portion of his readers who migraU dnring the 
summer months, and begs to suggest that they 
may be instrumental in promoting the canse of 
order and religion, by carrying with them, in 
their perigrinations^ a few sets of this poblica- 
tion ; which may have the effect of stirring ap 
the friends of the good cause in distant parte 
of the country, either to circulate the BruM 
Job f/oit, or else to set np similar papers for 
the special benefit of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Job and his coa^ntors cannot but feel higkly 
gratified by the honourable mention made et 
their hnmble effiirU in iht Record Nemepe^er 
of Monday last. 
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THE RAREE-SHOW. 

It is some time since 1 Jiave had occasion to 
call vpon lAj friend Mr. * * * * of the house 
ol * * * * & Co., but .happening to hare a 
little business with him last Tuesday week, 1 
got an elirly bre^ikfast, and called down at the 
factory, in the hope of catching a leisvre lialf 
hotur with him, before the hurry of the day 
coBlaienced :— however, I foond that I was 
too early, and being asked to walk into the 
counter , and sit down till ny frieud. oatne, 1 
did so. Scaicely had L taken my seat, when 
I heard a voice wliich .1 immediately recog- 
nizied to be that of my «kl friends Tom Can- 
did;* *aDd peeping through the little \Vindow, 
(which is so contriv-ed as to enable the toaster 
to command a view. of the factory, without 
being hiuiseif Obsecved,) I found that I was 
likely to witness something worth recording : 
so instantly seizing pen and paper, and adjust- 
ing my ear with all the eager attention of a 
newspaper reporter, I took down the foUoW" 
iug confabulation. 

T'/m Candid. Ah Sam, is that yon? why 
our foreman was asking after thee this nioru'^ 
ing, and said he was afieared you got fuddled 
last night ; howsomever he said .he should dock 
thee the quarter, for oversleeping thyself. 

Sam SmilA. Puddled eh 1 Why I don't knOW 
how that might be : to be snre we bad our 
whack, and got pretty well blowed ; and for 
the matter o' that, we couldn't spill tike ht<kvi^ 
teei in a better cause. 

Tarn. I don't know that it does much hoitour 
to any cause to get drnttki and make Worse 
than beasts of oarselves, but however Fm glad 
the thing went off so uoiet '*^fint what*s the 
great beneht thatyoo.talk on r 

Sam. Benefit ? Wby we ▼« won the ddif 
ha*n't vsl^nd that's benefit enoi^. ■ . 

Tvm. Why aa for tkat» i shOnld say yon*d 
hat the day yesterday, at least I think yon'll 
find it so, come Friday evening.f 

Sam. Ah ! I see Tom you be at the catch, 
but never mind tliat ; when I be inaster, and 
they be workmen — as I hear is soon to be, I'll 
dock th^fmi But howsomever I wouldn't but 
have been there, for ten goolden sovereigns j 

• See '* Job Ndtt IHely didcnsHM," in No. IV. 



♦ 1 1^38 rl^Jit glad \a Iparn frdm tins, that m9 
mends • • • • & Co. had aitetided to the hint Irt ilob 
^ott. No. VIII., ab»tt( paying tiwir men on Fridays 

Instead of Saturdays. 



'twas the prettiest tiling, now wer'n*t it Tom ^ 
and we just shewed the gemmen that we could 
harb a percuHsioti without they; and could do 
that for nothing, or next to it, what costs them 
hundreds. * 

Tom. Stop 8hm, you'll find there's a bit of 
a hitch there t 'twas a pretty raree-show tis 
true, bat 'twas a plaguy dear one ; and I was 
just goi6g to ask thee, if 'twas worth tv^hile to 
go to mich'tKh enbfmotut expense, just to hiake a 
shew for them* to look at, as haixlly took the 
trouble to look at it after ilU ? 

Sam. Expense eh ! why, as I said, it Odst 
next to nothing, that's thie beautv on't : all the 
trades h&d got their models by em, tind they 
say that the gentleman, what had the flag with 
the live eels on the gridirou carried before him, 
with the tails on em dangling down in his 
chops, paid for it himself, so it cost almost 
nothing, that's the beauty on*t. 

Tiffnt Ah Batn thou art a bad reekouer. 
The fact is, that that iriiree-show cost at least 
ihire thousand pounds, most bn't Out of the poor 
men's pockets. 

Sam. Nonsense Tom : how canst make thsit 
out, man ? 

Tom. Why don't they say, there w^re twelve 
thousand operatives there ?• 

Sam. Aye that there was, and a pretty many 
more too. 

Tom. Well, and dostn't think their labour, 
taking one with the other, was worth half a 
crown a day ? and dostn't think that one with 
toother, it cost *em (or somebody foV *em) 
another half-croiVn a piece > 

S&fn. Why as for that— to be snre I didti't 
think o'that. 

Tom. Well then, by thit way of reckbnitig, 
your raree-showcost foil three thousand pounds! 
1 thought von were for 'conomy in the state, Sam. 

Sam. And so I be, and that's what we be 
going to have ; we be'n't going to have the poor 
roan's money spent upon gew-gawa and trump* 
ery ! — but, but (taking off his pa])er cap and 
scratching his head} 1 must own that what you 
sav is a bit of a clincher. 

Tom. Aye, Sam, 'tis a true saying, 
*'Tlic t'aiilu of our neighbours %tiib freedom wc 

hlntne, 
But perceive notour own, f hough we praetlse the 



fiattid 



• It liM iiAt only fteeft MM, hvt fHnftvf aad ftf tf#^,< iUi Hiei^ 

wwtfirte kunArtd tkouaand pirton* prcttnt, Uc. several tb«»- 
smtffl tnore tban (here are souls (men, women, atad tbildren) in 
all Brttwi, iaclsStSg ClinMi tad the «n|pparUke« l-^Bt I 
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Your orators ta)k a great deal about the enor^ 
mous suras taken from the people and expended 
upon *' royal pageantry," &c. but they ibink 
nothing of taking the poor man's tiaie, which U 
the same as taking his bread from hiint,-by 
dragging him away from his work, and putting 
temptations in his way to spend money ia 
drink ; whilst at the same time they expeet him 
to subscribe to this and that, that after all wilL 
8er%'e no good end* Fpr my part 1 like the dd 
plan before the reform, when the gentlemen 
used to bear the expense of public shows. . 

Sem*. Aye, but. Tom, our percessioiit fl|ake 
the most on't, cost nothing compared with the 
crownation,r-I was told that cost 'bove fiflty 
thousand pounds 1 

lorn.. May be so, and I digre say* that taking 
all the raree-shows in all parta of the Donntry, 
it will cost 'bove a hundred thousand pounds 
to celebrate the Reform tiill i but whether cr 
no, there's tliis great difierence Sam, — ^that 
most of the money which is laid put on royal 
pageantry, as your orators call it, is spent in li 
way to encourage trade j and it gives occasion 
to the Iprds, and, gentlemen and ladies to sp^id 
a power of money, which sets the looms and 
hammers to work merrily; bnt here in this 
case 'tis just the reverse $ the looms and the 
hammer lie idle, whilst the operatives go and 
waste their time and squander their money^-*^ 
However as you were ben^ on having a raree^ 
show, I must say as I said before^ I'm right 
glad as it went off so quiet. 

Sam. .Quiet ? aye, too quiet a great deaL 
Not a single bell wagging, for aU 'twas Wateiv- 
Ipo day I Shame upon them biggltted chui^li- 
people!— but Hi be up to*em,for I'Ube wUppe4 
if they ever catch me inside a church again I 

Tom. Why as for that, Sam, I. (saf yon 
don't v^ry often darken the doofs of church or 
meeting. But with respect to the bells, though 
people do differ in their notions about that j nnd 
some s^y 'twould have been better to have rung 
a peal for Waterloo notwithstanding ; yet I must 
say after the report had got abroad (whether true 
or not) that there i^as a bit of a trick in. the 
ohoice of the day, and that 'twas. Axed upon 
because the reformers thought the heWBjffould 
be rung, and they should get the bene&t on'l, 
aK if to do honour to their procession against 
the church-people's will. — I must say, one ean't 
wonder tliat the churchwardens didn't Uiv In 
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be oatwitted; yeo know, Smm, no one likes to classes, however differing in politics, will see 



beovtwitted. 



Ami. That to be sore :— bnt what biggitted 
mcak they mnst be, not to be willing to give 
vsapeal. 

Tom* Why as for (hat, Sam, yon know very 
well that there are a great many people that 
tUak that these goings on will npset the chnrch ; 
and that's what makes some of the dissenters 
4diockle so: — mind I don't mean to say that 
^twin be so ; for yon know, Sam, Vm a charch- 
man, and I tmst that the church is bailt on too 
rare a Ibmidation to be npset, even if all the 
tithes and property were taken away from it. 
Bnt nevertheless, a great many of yonr sort of 
people, Sam, don't scmple openly to say that 
all this will lead to the downfld of the chnrch ; 
and that they wish it to be so. — ^Now this be- 
ing the case, yon mnst own that 'twould be a 
peat piece of kypocmtf in the churchmen to 
ring thdr bells for joy that they are going to 
be mined! 

* Sam. Aye, but they might have rung a peal 
fmr the DmMe, and hung out their '' church and 
Uttff rags," as we intended they should, and 
•aid 'twas all for Waterloo. 

7b». But there again^ (seeming to me) you 
-are very much out i for how unreasonable 
'twould have been to have been ringing, and 
wavini^ the British flag on the steeples, whilst 
the tn-coloor was being borne through the 
gtreets !— -Oh Sam, I mnst say it cut me to the 
heart to see tri-colour flags borne triumphantly 
in the streets of Bristol, as if in honour of 
France, on the very daj^ when that colour (or 
•one very like it) was laid prostrate before the 
BriUsh standard on the field of Waterloo. 

Just at this moment the factory bell 
rung, and the men came in to their work. At 
the same time my friend arrived. — *' Good 
Bioming, Mr. *♦♦♦, said I, (putting up my 
Botes into my pocket book) I am glad t# see so 
many of your men at wolrk this morning, after 
the festivities of yesterday.'* " Ah, (sud he) 
'tis a prettv good muster considering, but some 
of them, I suppose, we riia'n't see here again 
one while, (such fellows as Jem Cavil and 
others of his kidney,) for when habits of idle- 
ness and drinking are once contracted, they 
are not easily overcome. Besides the poor 
fellows have been so bamboozled, that I verily 
believe they expect they shall have no occasion 
to work above two or three days in a week $ 
and in truth, if they go on at this rate much 
longer, shakiDg public confidence by their agi- 
laMon, there will be no work for *em to do ; — 
i|r certainly no man will be willing to embark 
c^^tal either in trade or manufactures, if he 
is to be Iq constant jeopardy of having his 
propertv destroyed, or wrested from him by 
Dmtai foroe : — indeed according to the level- 
ling doctrines of the day, there can be no in- 
ducement to seek to acquire property ; for who 
will labour to get an estate if he can have no 
prospect of being permitted to enjoy itr" 
^ But I hope (he added) that the people's eyes 
are beginning to open j and that persons of all 



the necessity of uniting to keep the wheels of 
society going, and not to let the whole state 
be turned topsy-turvy.' 



railer against legitimate mil government, the 
liar who intentionally distorts what he wiebes 
to destroy, are, according to Johns<tai s defini- 
tion moral slaves ^ for thev have ** lost the 



God grant it may be so," said I ; and power of resistamce** to their own inordinate 



thinks I to myself, 1*11 put these remarks on to 
ray notes, and so I've ventured to print *em 



for I doD*t think Mr. * * * * will see this num- -sure, with respect to the true meaning of i.i- 



ber of Job Nott, as he was just going off on a 
long journey. 

DICTIONARY DEFINITIONS. 



pnssums smd lusUJ 
But, sir, in order to make certainty doubly 



^ Oh ! who would have hU free-bom toe 
Bragoon'd iofo a wooden shoef*' 

Mr. Nott, 

I have amused myself with the perverted 
meaning of a word which is often employed 
to describe the happy state to which the 
world is to be converted by the eflbrts which 
are making for its supposed benefit. Some 
folks seem to me to see objects as they appear 
when viewed through an inverting medium, 
with the head downwards and the heels kicking 
in the air. I have looked at Johnson's diction- 
ary, expecting that he would so define the true 
sense of this popular word as to refine my false 
notions concerning it, if I had adopted any; 
and to confine them within just limits, if they 
were taking too wide a range. 

This abused word is LinsnTT, the import of 
which is very differently understood; and I 
wisLed to see Johnson's report, in order to 
make it comport with right reason, and to 
support social happiness. On turning to the 
word '* liberty' in Johnson, I was on the point 
of using my own liberty in turning away from 
it again, because his definition of its meaning 
overturned all the topsy turvy notions of the 
times. However, my eye returned once more 
to the subject. 

The two first senses which our great dic- 
tionary maker has assigned to the word 
Liqi^TY, are, 'M. Freedom as opposed to 
slmverjf. 2. Ejtemptiou from tyraumy, or tn- 
ordmate g&vermment,*' As LinnaTV is stated 
to beopposed to SLAVERY, I next turned to thb 
latter word, and found the term slave to mean 
" one who has lost tie power of resistance $' 
and, in order to illustrate this meaning of the 
term, he has quoted two authorities which I 
take the Uberty of transcribing. 

" Sfavft to oar paMiona we become, and then 
It prows impostihie to govern them.''— ^<itter. 
*' When oneeraen are immersed in sentoal things, 
and are become sUmts to their passions and lasts, 
then are they the most disposed to doubt the ok* 
istenoe oi Qodr^WiU&ns. 

Let those, Mr. Nott, whom the cap fits, put 
it on. I suspect that, if the trial be made, the 
cap .will fit more persons than will be willing to 
own it. And perhaps they will discover that 
what they call liberty would not prove an 
" exemption from tyranny, or inordinate govern^ 
ment** and that of the very worst kind m rela- 
tion to the hwpiness of the wretch who is 
under it, and of the social circle with which he 
is connected. The drunkard, the rioter, the 



EEBTT, I turned onward to the word tyravnt, 
as Johnson had employed it in his explanatkna 
of LinuRTT. Under this head I found the 
following definition — " Abtelute manarcky tm- 
perimtsly admmisiered." Now, here I think 
my author restricts the sense of the word 
I TYUANNY within too narrow limits ; for I con- 
ceive there may be a manv^headed as well as 
a ooe-headed tyranny, and that the former is 
worse than the latter. It would not, sir, be 
difficult to produce instances in which a demiK 
cracy has been as imperiously administersd aa 
a monareky. 

Yon will begin to inquire, Mr. Nott, to what 
ail this rigmaroll tends, and to what point it is 
to be brought To this very reasonable quea* 
tion I will endeavour to give yon an answer i» 
as few words as possible. I have lately seen 
a great deal in print about some thing that i» 
called ** liberty;** and, to my utter astonish* 
ment, I have found myself and my countrymen 
(yes. Englishmen, Mr. Nott) classed under the 
denomination of **slmeesV* This led me to* 
inquire whether there be any thing in the dr^ 
cumstances of an Englishinan that could, with 
any propriety, be considered as slavery, or eveft 
as an abridgment of rational liberty. I havr 
been able to discover nothing of the kind.; but 
lest the prejudices of education shoukb hav» 
deceived me, and some galling ekain, or restrict- 
ing /%/tor should exist, of which, through use-, 
(like the bird who sings in his cage) I was 
unconscious, I determined to examine the 
subject, with Johnson ibr my guide, and what 
I have now given yon is the resnlt of my inquiry., 

(f, to have been tanglit, from my infancy 
upwards, "to love my ne%hbonr as myself, 
and to do unto all men as I would they should 
do unto me" — " To honour and obey the king,, 
and all that are put in anthority under him,'* — 
" to hurt no body by word or deed ;** if, to 
have '* my hands** restricted '' from picking and 
stealing, apd my tongue from evil q)eaking, 
lying and slandering ;** if, Mr. Nott, ^ils be 
slavery, then may I, and all my fellow country* 
men, continue thus enslaved! What that 
freedom is which is opposed to tins sort of 
slavery we have lately seen exemplified in 
Queen Square ^ and other examples may be 
found in abundance scattered over the liberal 
pages of our Times. Bnt, from sack liberty, 
** Good Lord, deliver us.'* 

I wish to ask you, Mr. Nott, as a moral 
politician, whether yon do not apptehend some 
dan^ lest the liberty, about whieh it is the 
fashion to talk so largelv and so lon^y, 
should deffenerate mto lieentumsness ; or, rather, 
whether me corruptions have not already taken 
pboe. Is not the kss of a mainteaaiioe 
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which wim and childfen are eiperienciDg 
from hnslwDds and fathers (onwor^y of the 
ttaoie) in eooseqaeoce of pditical anioiiisiD, 
Bnd (he idteoess and dinDkennesa which it 
prodaces' among mechanics (to say nothing of 
the ill humour and moroseness which are occa- 
sioned by the doctrines they are taught) a 
farther illustration of my suspidon? But why 
do 1 say, suspicion ? Flagrant and affecting 
cases have fallen under my own notice. Is 
not the promotion of drunkenness, by meetitgs 
at public houses, and the injury thence arising 
to health, with the increase of poor rates, a 
farther perversion of what is calkd liberty to 
licen tionsness } One good eiiect may, however, 
follow from all this ;— those who are exhorted 
to *'sell their shirts and buy muskets," will 
shortly have no shirts by means of which to 
make the mischievous purchase. 

I am, Mr. Nott, your obedient Servant, 

A FRIEND TO REFORM. 



A NOVICE. 

Hr. Nott, 

I understand that yon are a very sensible person, 
- able and willing to gWe advice ; and I am so con- 
fas«d with the din, and stunned with |he noise and 
bastle of yonr great city, that really I need a friend's 
connael. I was hroaght op far away in the country, 
and (meaning no disrespect) I can't help wishing 1 
were well back again ; hot we can't always have 
our own way: indeed, I have been so hindered in 
ay little aifairt by the stop of all busines s ^ e very 
body is so talien op with parlianMUt mattars ! and 
I have been so cheated, and so overreached when 
I have set about it, that I had made np my mind 
to throw It up altogether, and go home with the loss, 
llie troth is thac nom Sunday merning to Satordqr 
night — any head is all in a whirL The wickedness 
that I bear and see, makes roe quite unhappy. For 
I nm sorry to observe that Sonday, which is so 
^niet a day down at P— — . is but little better 



Almighty God ; and so for bis wickednoM was east 
down to hell as be deserved. I am bnt an on* 
learned conntrymans but tliank God I can read 
my bible, and I used to be one of the very t»est at 
repeating the church catechism; bat since I've 
come up to this wise city of yours, 1 am almost 
ashamed to mention that ;' for I've several times 
been told, that it is **M f«$kumed tm4 mI ^ du/c, 
*ad Jif /er/Mfa ." But just now one of my compa- 
nions f^don't think I keep bad company for the 
pleasure of it) used some very indecent laneuage 
about the parson of the parish. Now that hurt nse, 
for the old genileman's look and manner reminded 
me of old parson Adams in my own country, who 
used to stroke my head as I stood between father 
and mother, as he came out at the chnrch door, and 
gave me a ticket to go to the confirmation,and a great 
deal of good advice besides, which I hope I shall 
not entirely forget. Well, as I was saying, this old 
gentleman that my companion was 'abusing, pat 
me in mind of my old friend ; so I was hurt to hear 
him, and I made bold to say something about | 
** keeping his tougne from evil speaking, lying and 
slandering." Well, would you believe it! They 
all burst out laughing, called me more wicked 
names than I choose to write down, and threatened 
to beat my old fashioned notions ont of my head. 
Now, though if tliey dared to lay a finger upon me 
against my will, I think they'd find they mistook 
their man ; yet 1 can't bear quarfelling and coo- 



kept here than another day. There's an old rhyme in 
my eonntry written round our great church i»ell, 

** Whta ywi hear ibis inssi bcU caU 

" Cmm to church, sad lenre God all." 

But here are all your coachmen at their stands, 
siever heeding when the bells call them to worship 
Ood, and Just when all tiie folks at home are setting 
«ut across the plouglied fielda, or down the common 
to church — here are your smart Bristol people 
looking like gentlemen and ladies, (though by their 
talk and manner*, I take it, they are only shop- 
boys and servant maids,) whisking away In gigs and 
^^afa, or rowing away in the gay bouts on the river, 
as if they had no precious souls to think about. 

Then I need not tell you Mr. Nott, how people 
buy and sell on u Sunday. 1 am snre if you chance 
to pass over the bridge, (the bridge 1 mean that 
alidea backwards and forwards so curiously near 
College Green,) you must be hurt to see what 
marketing and chaffering goes on there. Then 
towards afternoon, what numbers of people throng 
to thoae lowest of the low public houses — the beer 
shops — such drink and gambling ! Yes ! Mr. Nott, 
gwMbMtu^, if your magistrates don't know it, I do ; 
and that amongst children not above nine or ten 
vears of age* Their fathers and mothers mightn't 
know it, but I do. But, dear me ! if their parents 
•hould happen to care for tkem^ they don't care for 
their fathers and mothers; for such a place for 
netting aside all authority, for despising rulers, 
and speaking evil of dignities, I never heard of. 
They have the spirit of Satan among them sure 
enough ; for he, you know Mr. Nott. in the very 
beginalag of an mlscUefi set hhateif ap againtt 



tending, and so I got out of their party as soon as I 
conld. But te be sure things must be come to a 
bad pass, before a man would be scoffed at for 
faying what his wise fathers, and the word of Ood 
itself said before him. So excuse the libeilnr I 
take, and allow me to ask you a question. Ever 
since I've been here, I've heard a great deal about 
r^erm; every body has told me diere's going to 
be a reform, and indeed I am very glad of it: 
for I sadly want to settle my ba»iness, and I 
believe if things go on as bad as they are now, I 
must give it up. I don't exactly understand it, 
but I hear that all the Common** House of Parlia- 
ment wished for a reform very much, and well 
they might, for they must know all the wickedness 
that the common people are doing. I suppose the 
reason they are called Commons House of Parlia- 
ment is, because they give the sense of what the 
osuMuon pesple want. Well ! sure enough they 
are right now, and I wish them good luck — for how 
can the blessing of Ood rest on a sinful nation 
unless it will reform? It stands to reason that 
reform nmst be a desirable thing, and I can't help 
wonderiuji why the Lords were so much against it 
as it Is said they were. Only being such very high 
gentlemen, I dare say Itef were nnwiUing to 
believe that there was so much wickedness, swear- 
ing and drunkenness, perjury, and cheating, snd 
stealing, as we who live amongst it know there is, 
to be reformed. But at last they have given cou* 
sent ; and the king has given consent ; and every 
body seenss very glad ; and I hear about ** glorious 
reformation." Aud that puts me in mind ora great 
book of grandmother's that lies in the casement 
window at home— (Oh how glad I shall be to see 
the jessamine .and the old pear tree that grows 
outside 1) Well, that book was all about reformers 
and reformation ; and there was a picture of good 
men burning in the fire for their holy faith ; and 
there was the history of Archbishop Cranmer, who 
was so sorry for the false paper he had signed, that 
he held his hand into the fire till it dropped off, 
sayina, whilst he did it, *<that unworthy hand I" 
Ohi Mr. Nott, It wiU b€ 9L glorious reformation if 
we all turn penitents like him* Aud there is the 
history of another who said over and over again, 
''None but Christ! none but Christ!" Oh* il 
this new reformation that is to be, makes every one 
cast away his idols— pride and setting up of self** 
and infidelity, and drunkenness, and idleoeas, and 
makes every sinner amongst us say and uwua 
'«None but Chriat;" I am fare the Lerdi wUlbe 



sorry they kept us waiting so long ;and our gracious 
king will l>e glad he's brought them to the right 
mind. But my question to you sir, to which I am 
come at last, is to ask if you can judge wlien this 
bill, as it is called, will be brought into action* as 
at present I see no change. It is of consequence to 
me to know ; therefore, if you will excuse the 
length of my letter, and give me an answer in your 
paper as soon as convenient, you will much oblige 

Your humble servant, 

JOHN TROT. 

When the " act** will be brought into aetkm, 
according to the construction pnt upon it by 
my simple-hearted unsophisticated correspon- 
dent, it is difficult to say 3 — perhaps the best 
reply to the quesUon is, " Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots? 
then mav ye also do good that are accustomed 
to do evil.'* And by*the-bye, this pnts me in 
mind of a sign-board which I saw some years 
ago in a town in Ireland. It represented a 
woman who had got a young blaclamoor in a 
tub of water, and was very busy scrubbing him 
with a pail brush ; and underneath the sign 
was written the following couplet : — 

** Rubbing and scrubbing from nsoniing to nl^t. 
Oh dear me, he'll never be white!" 

Now to my mind this aptly represents the cha- 
racter of the attempts which modem politidana 
are making to remove moral evil, and bring 
society to a state of purity, by means of mere 
legislative enactments ^ or by new political 
systems, soch as Owen's, founded upon "pki- 
ioiopky falsely so called,'* bnt discarding the 
religion of the Bible. AH such politioo-moral 
quackery goes uj^n the principle that moral 
evil is only a stain, hardly skin-deep, — ^some- 
thing outside human nature that can be rubbed 
off by the brush and soap-sods of philosophy 
and legislation; but if these system makers 
conld be brought to believe the Bible, it would 
teach them t&t the evil is rather more than 
skin deep : that ** from within ont of the heart 
of man" proceed all manner of evils j and that 
conleqnently the remedy, to be effectnal must 
be applied at the root, i. e. in the heart (this is 
the true rtuUcai reform !) Let the heart of 
man be changed so as to love that which is 
good, and hate that which is sinful, and then 
we shall see John Trot*s Reform Bill tie action. 
Though, however, we cannot eradicate evil 
by human enactments^ it may be useful to lop 
off some of the boughs and branches, and not 
let them Inznriate in nnrestrained liberty | and 
therefore Job begs io observe in answer to 
some of John Trot's enquiries, that the ex- 
isting laws, if they were but enforced^ would 
suffice to remove many of the erik he mentions. 
GspeoiaUy as respects the "huckstering and 
chaftrin^* to which he alludes, the penalties 
are sufficient to restrain these violations of the 
sacred day. The offenders should be first 
calmly and kindly reasoned with, and admo^ 
nished ; and if incorrigible, it might be desira- 
ble to have a few of them /AiMf ; which can bo 
done by any one who will bv an infonaation 
before a magiatrale» of his having seen th* 
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party $eil goods on the Sabbatli. Moreover 
" g9o0ts ejFposed to saU on a Sunday ^re for- 
fiaited to the poor, Sfo. on oonvictton beforn a 
jnstide of the peace, who may order the penalties 
and foffeiturea to be levied by dtsCresg.*** 
These are cases in which it is not only not dis- 
gracefiilt but highly hononrHble^ to turn in- 
former ; because it tends to tlie welfare, tempo- 
ral and spiritual, of the parties punished -, for 
sure 1 am that there is nothing gained even for 
this world, by the profanation of God's lioly day : 
such wages of iniquity are earned only to be 
'^ put into a bag" with hotes^ Whilst on the 
other band, " the blessing of the Lord it 
roaketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.*' 
— Prov. X. 22. J. N. 

* TMtttiil's Law Oielionafy, article Swndatf. 



abfe hoil»elin1d«r in New York, was ic<*«iMomMl fo 
carry refr«*shm*»rti8 to him. On ot\e otvA%\on he 
>i«kcd her If she hat) ever read hi<i ' \fre of UeMon ?' 
Slic nnhl dlie hud. He desired to khow her opinion 
of the hook'. Aft^r nome hefiitafion the told him 
that nhe tlimif^it It the niosit dnnj^el-nnS book fthe 
had ever seen ; that the more she re<id, the ni«re 
she tnond her tnutd eRtrani^ed from alj KOod;*and 
that fi'nm a conviction of itn evil tendency, Rhv 
ha<l hnrned tr. To ^hieh Paitte replied, that he 
«N«hed all it^ readers had heen a.s wise as she ; 
addine, *^ ff ever the detH kttd <m agtnt en'tarth i 
hare ht en tme." 

At another time, when thi^4 same yonng; woman, 
and anoihi-r benctolent person were with him, one 
of hi< former companions came in, bnc on seein? 
them w(>nt hastily out, itayin^, a^ he slafnm(*d the 
door afror hihi, •• Mr. Paine, you have Hved like a 
man, r hope yon wilf die like one." On ihi«, Hatne 
tnrnint; to one of his visitors aald, ** Ftfir aef what 
mhrrttble comj^riera 1 hate.** 

Blr<i. Honnevllle, the unhsppy woman whom he 
seduced from her hn^hand, lamented to a nei^honr 
hef sad raoe, observing;, ** for tliis man 1 hav« eWen 
np my family and n-ieinls, my property, ami my re- 
lijE^ion : jntl^e then of my distress, when he telH me 
that the principles be has tanght me witi not beai 
me mit." 

Paine died on the eighth of Jnne, 1609, afed 72; 
and on the followlnf^ momin<;, he-M'as comreyed for 
liirerment to'his own farm at New Rodielle. 

Hehnd been veky anxlons abont thK fate of his 
poor wretched body after death ; avNl feeling Qsufir- 
ed, that neither the Episcopal nor Presbyterian 
rhitrchcs would receive It into their bnrial ^ronn<t<(, 
he had applied to the Society of Friend^t, to (ifrent 
him the boon. -Tlieir refusal is said to have deeply 
affected him. 

Thoneh, Irowever, Christians did not, and eonid 
not, without gross lAcon^isteiiCy offer a receptacle 
in their biiryinj^ place for the bones of thiw avowed 
infidel, thpy did not disturb tli^m. It was renerted 
for other hands to violat** the dread precincts of 
the ^rate, and to dfa|r forth to the iiirhr or day,' the 
loathsome relics of the wretch who had' daferl to 
disown \\\\ niaker. The man who did thia, and wiso 
•glories in having done It, is William' Cottbett. 

Cobbett, on his Tinit to America, robbed the 
|»rave of these miserable remalhu. and bronj^ht them 
with Mm to Eni;land, aft a rallying point tor sedi- 
tion and impiety. *• We will' bononr/' he say*, 
** his nam^, his remain^, and his memory. In all 
•xhorted him to repentance; but Paine Kfew angry, sorts of ways."--*' The day will com.-, when they 
desired that he 'niL'ht not l»e (Ijsturbed by Popi>hi will be hohoni^d hv the peo^de, more than aiiytWni: 
stuff, and ordered liiiu M quit the room. ' d<«ad or aRve.**— ♦•The tiftnh of- this n*M« of natwe 

In' addition to the extracts given ,n Jobl^'^*'^'^ »^ ^^''i*^^^ ^^ P**"**^fi« ^^^^^ ^'»« P«®P»«-"' 
Nott, XIII, from the testimony of Dr. Manley.i To what particular purpose the bones of 
a respectable physician, who attended Paine i Thonms Faine are being now applied by Cobbett 
in his last illness, the following particulars are and 'his creiV we know not» It is said that 
•elected: — I the Scandinavian warriors w6re wont, in fortncr 

Mr. Paine professed to- 1)0 above the fear ofj days, to pledge each other to deeds of blood by 
death; and a great part of IiIh conversation was; drinking out of A ScuLL ! Possibly the leaders 
principally directed fo ffive thr impression that he I of sedition and inMelity in England may make 
was pi^rfectly wYHin- to leave thj» world ; and yet ^ similar use 6f Cobbett's scull 5 that scull in 
ionie parts ot hif conduct tfrn witli dimcalty recon- . ■ • , «• i_ i* 1 ^ • • r 

dleable nitli tlii* iKJlicf. Fer mv owii part 1 1 which more diabolical devices have been con- 

beltpve, that had uwt Thomas Paine been 9m\\ ajcoctcd than perhaps ever lodged in auy otber 
distinguished iufidei, he wnnid have letlt clearer jcraniom^ Possibly in the midnight orgies of 
evidences of ^chance of opm'on/' ; - contrtrt this lanmae ofWifmm Cobi,«ni*!ili thai of sa 

Evidences Ol a chansfO of op«nlon (thoue:n we fe«r , <jq«iaMy etflehrati'd wrUer, la rel'erencs 10 Hsise a llule htfore 
BBt of hrart)^ ivorh distinct tiiao, those which Dr. ] his ^rttli. " H«w Tom eels a llvinc aow, or ntiat brothel be 



THE LIFE OP TH0M.A8 PAINE. 

[ConcludedJ] 

■ We now approach that period in Paine's 
history when the measure of his iniquities 
being filled op, be was summoned to his 
account. And an awfnl siimmoBS be felt it to 

be. 

Notn^ithstanding the vain bdaats aAd etnpty pri»- 
ttDKi^nS) whMi 'through pride and obstinacy lie 
mamtained at, intervaU nearly to the last, it seems 
evident that he met death with terror and conster- 
nation. He was horsed in his last illness by Mrs. 
Hedden, a very worthy and ptOns woman, who dl<l 
ker best also 'to'serre Idm as a spirLtnal connsellor. 
Darrofc the ftrat three or fonr days, his rond*icl was 
tolerable, except that he grew oxtra^eous when- 
ever Madame Bonneville (the partner of hn RulU) 
entered the room. About the fif^h day, his lan- 
pinge to Mr*. Hedden Was so bad, that she resolt- 
cd Immediately to quit the houne ; bnt sensible 
hdw necessary she was to his comfort, he made 
poiicessions which indnced her to remain. Otun 
he wonid for a lon^; time together exclaim, **0 Lord 
help me ! O Christ lielj^ me !" 

Aboat a fortniaht berore his denth, he was rtsitod 
by Mr, AHUedMiir, a Hre^byterr-«in cierfrymau, who 



Uanley wiuif^^sed, tcere actually ^iven by Paine, 

his last illn(-!>i«. 'tUo 



nor does it nnicb tisnirjr. He htK done 
I In rbe world, abd wbetber bis Urease is 



tnbabits, I know not, 
^, £• 1 • I . -11 fT*T ^ . all ihe nl^^chjef hecan 

in the coiir'^e ot his last illms*. TUorv \^ere at ,,tlart iotie«irfrefedtorat»iitriee«rth,ortolHj drlnl In tlie sir, 
times relcntiii*;s of that hanlihood whicS he strain^ isofveif Imte tiHiBeqiiviice..Wlu!ne«erorw|errver hebreailit:* 
ed everr nerve tomamtain, even t* the ta-t; aird li'J* !•■». »>« ^"l cxelts neither sorrow nor compassions no 
^». M.^^1 •^..hm «»« »i<...ri.inM •.am^^eo. X** «#.n<^iA»>« friendW hand will close his eyes ; not a tfroan will be niri'itd ; 
oA mere tliato one nccasic^ remorse ot consc^^nct 1 ^..^ ^ ^J^^ ^„, ^^ g,,^.^ Uke Jilrffft. bJ win he fememtiet^ 

l»lV)ke ON|t %Ho iHterance, in expre&sions of awlul 1 bjpotterHy; mea will lesar»in ckpress all Oiat is iwe, irtaeb. 
waxniux to -some of tho'^e who weie witnesses of i^'w^rO'Wf^ofal.andiilaftpbemoasliy themonosyilsljIerAiwiu'* 

hU dVin- affonies and ill cunccaled terrors.' A J J*»°f /«?i'^" "'¥!^^V■'7. te^^ 

i • 'f'.j^ . '_u A -^ ^1-. i'^. ^1 . ^^^ -^ c6n»Jstencv Hh.» feci the sllshtesi snrprheai beln? fold ibatfliB 

yoansr-Womart wHo-becarte ifu^fWards af rSfSt^ct* I alio o«tae from tb« f^ea <rf Wn.1.1411 CofcaiTxi L 



the nMiico4nMel cmr, Cobbett's acnll dMy 
serve for their punch bowl^ and? they mCiy stir 
the sparkhng goblet with a bone from the very 
arm thaft wielded the pea whicb trrole the 
*' Age of ReiksoQ " and the " Rights of Mao C 
and whilst they qnaiT the contents of the grim 
goblet, they may drink "lo the immmrttU me- 
mory of Thomas PameJ* 

This toast is alleged to ha*e heen aetnally dnmk 
with enllinsiaam «t some of the most accredited 
ptihiie dinners of tlie radico-infidel party betb in 
London, and in. some provincial towns. 

Tbe honours, paid to Paine*s memory by 
the radical party ; the nsqualihed praises be^ 
stowed by them Qpon both the man and his 
writings ; and the pains which they take at 
this day tift dissemioate his publications in the 
cheapest forms wnoogst the labouring classes, 
" irresistibly lead to the conclusion that the 
jacobin and the radical factions have been en- 
gendered by the ssme principles ; and therefore 
in the horrors perpetrated by the one we be- 
hold, as in a glass, those 'which are meditated 
by the other/' 

That the perusal of this brief memoir of a 
wretcii wiiose whole life was devoted to an- 
ceasing eflforts to promote the temporal and 
eternal misery of his species, should fill the 
tnind of the benevolent reader with horror and 
disgust is roost natural > — but let it lead to 
still more salutary iroprc^Bsions. Let those who 
are happily possessed by better piinciples, 
not take the praise to themseh^es, bot render 
It to HIM who made them to differ. And let 
not those, who are at present free from the 
contamination of inhdeHty^ be. self-confident. 
Tbe poison k subtle, and human natare is 
predisposed to receive the infection. Let thea 
all those who are not called by station or office 
to the open defence of the truth, and who 
wish to keep themselves paie» shun tlie dange- 
rous influence of each society, and snch books, 
as tend to ensnare the inii'td. £ftpecially let 
all, ol every grade and in every station,, hold 
fast to the oracles of truths and, take them a$ 
a fight mnio their feet^ and a iantp unto their 
path. 

And let the friends of religion and of order, 
not rest satisfied with cherishing sound princi- 
ples themselves, but let them use their best 
efforts (according to their ooaditiou in life) to 
dissetoinate those prind pies j— to ** shine as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of 
truthy Whilst the devirs agents are so active, 
oh ! let not the servants of God be listless aad 
supine ! Remember it was " whiUt men s/ept," 
that the enemy sowed tares. Alas ! the 
friends of truih have been too long, sliiniberiug. 
'* It is 'high time to aw^e out of sleep.** Let 
ns up and be doing ! 
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LOYAL ADPRESS TO THB KINO, 

Job Nott feek assared that be has expressed 
the aentimeiits of bis friends and customers 
Itenerally, and indeed of the great body of the 
loyal operatives^ &c. of Bristol] in th« following 
Address. 

TO THE 

lung's Most Excellent Maje0ty« 

The humble and duiiful Address of a nu- 
meroue body of your Majeslys loyal 
eubftcis, —tradesmen, operaiivts, and 
oikers of the City of Bristol. 

May it please your Majesty (o acoept 
oar heartrelt oongratiilations upon your 
lliije»ty*s recent happy deliverance from 
the treasonable assault of a miserable, do- 
laded being, who dared to attempt a deed, 
which, bad it been perpetrated, would have 
plunged the whole nation into the deepest 
aorrow. 

Xiet it not be deemed presumptuous in 
us, year Majesty's humble servants, thus to 
offer to your Majesty the affectionate tri- 
bute ofour hearifelt cbngratuialions, 

Yoor Majesty will sorely pardon this 
freedom on the part of a numerous body of 
your Majesty's most devoted servants, when 
we humbly state, that having abstained 
from any attempt to obtrude ourselves into 
the Guildhall on the lute occasion, when 
Ibe great people of our city met to address 

I oar Majesty, lest we should be thought too 
oldf and occupy the place ofovr betters; 
expecting nevertheless that anopportiinitj 
would be afforded us of affixing our un- 
worthy names to tbe said address, after it 
bad been agrc^ed to ; we have been disap- 
pointed of this privilege, the address 
liaviqg, with a view to save time, been 
signed by the President in behalf of those 
only who were present at the Meeting ; 
MQ consequently we have been precluded 
from the high gratification of offering the 
warm effusions of our loyal hearts at the 
foot of the throne. 

We the more sensibly deplore ear bav- 
iagbeen thus inadvertently deprive^ of the 



oppQrtuoily of unitinir ia the said loyal ad- 
dress, btcause, as the atrocious attempt 
was made by ^ man in a low station of life. 
it is the more important that the offeo- 
tionate attachment of the humbler classes 
of the community to your MaJfSfys per- 
son should be distinctly exprtssed. 

Under these circumstances, we, your 
Mujesty's devoted subjectSi are the more 
anxious to express our firm and unuj^erable 
attachment to your Majesty's person, and to 
your Mujesty's royal house, under the pa- 
ternal reign of which we and our CalberH 
have so long enjoyed so many privileges 
unknown to other nations of the earth. 

And whilst we rejoice in the dt^Uverance 
of your Majesty from such imminent danger, 
wo would not forget to offer up oi»r grate- 
ful acknowledgments to HIM by whom 
kings reien, and who hatb %o manifestly and 
signfillv interposed, on the late occasion, 
the shield of his Almighty protection, to 
defend your Mujesty^s sarred l>eud. 

Permit as also, most gracious Sovereign, 
to express our hearlt'eit hope, that a nation's 
acknowledgments to Almighty God for this 
mercy- will not he confiiiod to the mere 
homage of the lip; but that from your Ma- 
jesty and the Nobl€»s of your Mtif^st^'s 
court and council, down to the meanest of 
your Mujesty's subjects, there will be an 
open and avowed recognition of the autho- 
rity of God in all possible ways, and espe- 
cially by anincrfasedreverenfiefor his Holy 
Day, to the devoM( ob3ervaoce of i^hich so 
many national as yrelj ^s per^opal blessings 
are annexed in the sacred scrtptureSt and to 
which observance cQt)seqg$!oUy it was your 
Majesty's first pnbUc act, upoq your acces- 
sion to the throqe, to admonish and exhort 
>our subjects. 

Si;;ned on behalf of the thousands whose 
sentiments the above Address expresses, 
hy your Majesty's most humble Qnd most 
devoted Subject and Servaot. 

JOB NOTT. 

TV l4ab$9mstg Me£s friend. 



qOD SAVK THR I^INQ! 



■^■•v* 



1. 

God save Britannia's king 1 
Most hallowed shelter briag 

To Britain's throne; 
Within our pslaoe^talls 
And charcl^es' UqiMti^iac^ wjijliu 
^Uere*er a sunbeam falls 

Thy wf^ he ka9)vp« 

2. 

God 9ave our king, and ehed 
On his anointed bead 

'Oil yet more pare-^ 
Thou who the Sire didst onm^ 
Now be thy fiWQW flhowQ 
To him who filU (he throaer- 
{lis right secure. 

3. 

Now from the highest keavaa 
Let richest grace be given i 

Be Thounis guide \ 
And when time's course is nuL 
For him a crown be won, 
Through thy eternal Son. 

Who freely died ! 

4. 

So shall our hearts rejoice^ 
And with united voice 

Thy praise we'll sing ; 
Wheii thou from all that 
Tumults and wars' alarm»^ 
By Thy encircling arms 

Habt 9aved our Kinjp. 



A CONTRAST. 



After all that my cousin Nehemiah biis ffdd 
in honour of spiders, I must p>vu, for my par^ 
that I don't like spiders — sad as for Msi» 
Nott, she has got a perfect horror of *em ) se 
yoQ*ll easily imagine what were her fe^ngs 
when, happening to go into the maid^s room^ 
slie saw four desperate large cob webp hanging 
in the corners of the windows, — '* What's this, 
Betty Y* said she, ** bring the sweeping brash 
directly." •' Dear ma am/* says Betty, " sure 
yon wont have them pretty creatures dis* 
tarhed !'* ' What dy*e mean,*' says Mrs. Nott» 
" not disturb the spiders >-**Dasty creatures E 
away with 'em directly !*' — with that Mrs. 
Nott jii^ae4 ths brush, aad four pf the ^aest 
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specimens of mider arehiieeiure in the world | 
were demolished in a twinkle. ** Dear ma'am," 
cried Betty» *^ sure you haven't road that pretty 

?>aper of Mr. Nehemiah*8 about the spiders. 
*ve had quite a love for spiders ever since, and 
Fve been nnrsing and tiddling them for Mr. 
Nehemiah's sake.'* I laughed heartily when 
my wife told me the story at tea-time^ *' Well^ 
dame/* said I, ''I shouldn't wonder if you 
h^ar more' of this in the next number.** 
"PDh ! Mr. Nott," says she, "to be sure you 
wont write about Betty and her cobwebs !" — 
''Indeed I wiU/' said L ''Well;* says she, 
" I never did know such a man as you Mr. 
Nott, I believe you Id write upon a broomstick 
if you had nothing else to write upon." 
*' Perhaps I might, Mrs. Nott,** said I, " bat at 
present I propose to treat of a softer subject, 
Mrs. Nott 'j and as yon are the softest of your 
sex, I'll e*en dedicate it to you — the subject 
shall be silk." " But what has that to do 
with spiders and cobwebs, Mr. Nott ?" *' Why, 
my dear," said I, ''you can't have forgotten 
that as cobweb is produced by an insect, so is 
iiik — and as cousin Neh. has taken up the 
cause of the spider, I mean to back the silk- 
worm against him, and mind if I don't beat 
him ! So down I sit, and copy out the 
following history of 

THE SILK- WORM.*' 

'* This iDJiept, trom a small egg about the size of 
a pin's head, became^* a pretty large worm or 
maggot of a whitish colour, inclining to yellow. 
In this state it feeds upon malberry leaves tilt being 
come to niatority, it winds itself np iu a silken bag 
or cane, about the size and shape of a pigeon's egg, 
and is metamorphosed into a chrysalin. Thns it 
remains without any signs of life or motion, tUi 
at length it awakes to become a butterfly, after 
making itself a passage out of its silken sepulchre 
or in plain words', eating its way out of its bag. 
It dies at last, having by its eggs laid the foundation 
of another generation, which the warmth of the 
ensuing summer brings to life. 

*' There are two methods of bringing np these 
carious insects, viz. either by letting them rove at full 
liberty on the mnlberry trees, which nourish them, 
as is practised in China and other hot countries ; 
or else (as is customary in Europe) by keeping 
them in rooms furnished for that purpose with a 
sort of hurdles made of osier twigs, which are fixed 
in horizontal ranges, one above another i and under 
every range there is a floor, which lilie the bottom 
of a cage, may be drawn out at pleasure. Over 
these hurdles are strewed mulberry leaves, upon 
which the insects feed, and they are supplied with 
fresh leaves every morning. 

*' The worms are hatched in boxes lined with 
'linen or paper, over which it is usual to spread 
tome soft mulberry leaves ; and from thence, when 
they have gained a little strength, they are removed 
to the ranges of hurdles above mentioned. 

** When the silk-worm leaves its little egg it Is 
perfectly black, but its head is of a more shining 
black than the body. In a few days it assumes a 
.whitish or an ash grey colonr ; after which its 
coat sullies and becomes ragged, at which time the 
animal casts it oflTand appears in a new dress. As 
It gets larger it grows whiter, but a little inclining to 
green ; till ceasing to feed, and sleeping for almost 
•two days, it puts off its skin a second time, and 
Appears in its third dress: its colonr, head, and 
whole form being so much changed, thft one would, 
iakeitfor another animal. 
' ** It now begins to eat again, and continues to do 



so for some days, when it relapses into its former 
lethargy ; at the conclusion of which it once more 
quits iu covering, and having continued feeding for 
Home time longer, at length it renoances all feasting 
and society, and prepares for a retirement by 
building itself a silken cell of an admirable structure 
and beauty. 

** The besinning of this cnrions work looks like 
confusion, being only a sort of down or flue to keep 
off the rain ; the Creator having fitted them to work 
upon trees in the open air, though we now bring them 
up in the house. This is the insect's first day's em- 
ployment. On the second it forms its ball or cone, 
almost covering itself over with silk ; the third day it 
is quite hid, and the rest of the operation becomes 
invisible; but it continues spinning for several 
days, till the cone is brought to perfection; and 
tlien folding itself in a sort of shell formed of a 
less delicate silk, intermixed with a glutinous 
matter, it takes its repose. Having remained in 
this state fifteen days or three weeks, it is con- 
verted into a perfect butterfly, which forces its 
way out at the small end of the cone— that being 
not so strongly cemented nor so exactly closed as 
the rest of the coverine. 

*' In order to wind off the silk, the down Is 
cleared away in the first place, and the cones 
thrown into warm water, where they are stirred 
about with small twigs bound together and cut like 
bruMhes, by which means the ends of the silk being 
disengaged are apt to catch on the twigs, and so 
are drawn out and fastened to the reel ; eight, ten, 
or twelve of them being joined together, according 
as they would make a weaker or stronger thread. 
An iogenious person having measured the silk drawn 
from one of these balls, it was found to be a great 
deal more than 300 yards, and yet weighed but two 
grains and a half." 

Now here we have two operatives brought 
before us of very different character — both of 
them most clever artists, but one employing his 
powers only to do mischief, or at best to ad- 
vance his own selfish ends, — the other labouring 
to promote the welfare, not only of his own 
class, but of society at large, — the one a 
nuisance to his superiors, a curse to his equals, 
and a tormentor and destroyer of his inferiors, 
— the other a quiet subject, a most profitable 
servant, a harmless neighbour, and in all re- 
spects a useful and reputable citizen. But to 
descend to particulars. 

The spider is an idle scoundrel who never 
works if he can do without it, and when he 
does labour, he employs his skill in framing 
devices to deceive, cheats entangle and destroy 
the unwary. He is a sneaking hypocrite who, 
when a poor wretch has been caught in his 
toils, pretends to come and help him out, and 
seems to coax him, and almost caress him till 
he has got firm hold of him, and then whips 
his poisonous sting into him ! 

He is a swaggering, bullying, dastardly 
coward, that pounces upon the weak and de- 
fenceless ; but if an enemy present himself 
at all able to cope with him, turns tail and runs 
for his life ! He is as destitute of common 
honesty as he is of it rue courage ; when red need 
to any straits he makes no scruple to relieve 
himself at the expense of his neighbour, invad- 
ing the rightful property of his more prosperous 
fellow creature, with no other plea for the 
aggression, except physical force, and the 
maxim that " the weakest must go to the wall/' 
and accordingly he is paid off in his own coin, 



for what he gets by vMence he is presently 
expelled from by^ome stronger spoiler; sa 
that thero is no security of property amongst 
the whole tribe. He is, moreover, destitute of 
all natural affection-^more cruel than the wolf 
or the viper, for he preys upon his own species 
— spider destroying spider, so that there is 
nothing of friendly social sympathy amongst 
the race ; that honour which is said to be 
amongst thieves, is wanting amongst spiders, 
for one spider can't trust another. This is one 
great reason why they have never succeeded in 
business, when they have attempted it. Spiders 
are very good spinners, and miffht have most of 
the silk trade to themselves if they could but 
live peaceably;* but whenever they have 
been brought together in factories, there has 
been such squabbling and fighting amongst 
them, and such biting and devouring of one 
another, as has been the ruin of the whole con- 
cern, and the consequence has been that the 
whole silk trade has been left in the hands of 
their more peaceable competitors. The dis- 
position of the spider is most malignant 3 he 
is a fit emblem of a backbiter and tradocer, 
sucking poison where nobler insects find 
honey. And yet this odious, base, malicious 
creature is ambitious and aspiring, and ob* 
trudes himself into high places ; he thinks no 
place ti»o good for him, no elevation above him } 
he is audacious enough to obtrude even into 
the kings palace — a circumstance mentioned 
in scripture ; but not, I take it, as any mark of 
approval, except as regards his skiii, for 
to weave the spiders wed, is in scripture 
assigned to the same characters who hatcA 

• At the beginning of the last century, a French- 
man named AT. Bon, made experiments with a view 
to ascertain the practicability of obtaining silk from 
spiders, by preparing and manufacturing the bags 
witii which those insecU envelope their eggs. HU 
attempts were so successful, that it is said, *« By 
these means he had a silk of a particular ash colour 
which was easily spun ; and the thread was stronger 
and finer than that of common silk. Of this lie had 
stockings and gloves made, and found that three 
ounces of it would make a pair of stockings for the 
largest man, whereas those of common sUk weich 
seven or ei&ht ounces." Here then were most 
flattering prospects for the spider tribe, and ther 
seemed to bid fair to engross the whole European 
trade to themselves; but the project fell to the 
ground; and mark the cause of the failure>-it was 
in a peat measure owing to the vicious quarrelsome 

duposUon 0/ these operativea^the hhtoriza thns pro- 
ceeds. *^ 

" From ilf. Bon*s experiments it was at first sup- 
posed that great advantage might have been made 
of these insects ; but M, Reaumur, who was appointed 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences to make a farther 
inquiry into this manufacture, has left no hopes of it» 
ever turning to any acconnt. The natural fierceness 
of the spiders (he observes) renders them unfit to be 
bred and kept together; for having distributed 
four or five thousand into different cells, fifty in 
some, a hundred or two in others, where they were 

fed with flies and the bloody |»nds of young feathers 

the large spiders ate the little ones,8o that ia a short 
time they were almost every one destroyed. " It ia 
therefore impossibk to establish these creatures 
into a community." 

What a striking comment upon Oal. ▼. Ifr. •« ff 
ye bite and devour one another, take heed ihmt ue 
be not destroyed one of another.'* 
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cockatrice eggs! £late and baoyed op by 
the flimsy eraantion of his own self-conceit — the 
reptile scales the heavens,*^ and often meets the 
due reward of his audacious enterprize from an 
unlooked-for enemy^the swallow, whose clutches 
he might have escaped if he had only recollected 
that it does not become reptiles to be aeronauts ! 
Now contrast with this the character and 
habits of the silk-worm. At least equal in 
ability with the spider, it does not on that 
account aim at things above its station ; 
but sedulously applies itself to its proper 
work — so industrious is it that it neglects its 
food to prosecute its labour, and so unam- 
bitious, that when concealed from all observa- 
tion (except the eye of Him who seeth 
in secret) it still plies its useful toil. 
Grateful to the hand that feeds it, the silk- 
worm, is contented to live upon the simplest 
^nd meanest food, though, at the same time, 
it is contributing to clothe its master with 
purple, or to fill his purse with treasure. Em- 
ployed in a handicraft that ministers to t^e 
pomp of kings, it is contented to ply its useful 
trade in the privacy of the mulberry branch, or 
in the quietude of some lowly shed ! Give it 
Its peaceful retreat and it asks no more ; it 
has no ambition to frequent the courts of kings, 
and would be the last to obtrude itself there 
vnwelcoraed. Whilst it is thus humble in 
respect of superiors, it is inoffensive to its 
equals. It has no venom, no weapons ! In- 
ofiensive itself it fears no attacks from others 
— where all are industrious there is peace — and 
the happy tribes of the mulberry tree need no 
Maceronetogwe them '' defensive** or (^jfeiifiW 
instruciions. To fill up its little span of life 
usefully and profitably, and then to burst its 
s)iell and wing its flight to brighter regions, 
and bask in the sunshine of a smiling heaven, 
is the brief but happy history of the silk-worm ! 

*' There now, Mrs. Nott,*' said I, as I put 
down my pen and read the above to her, " I said 
we should make something on*t.** " Ah ! but," 
says Mrs. N., " if you don*t take care perhaps 
hose people will think that you mean it all 
against them." ''People, my dear,*' says I, 
^' what people ? surely one may write a bit of 
natural history without asking leave of any 
body.** 

" Ah ! but Mr. Nott," says she, " perhaps 
what's said about silk-worms may be taken to 
mean tke honest, industrious part of society 5 
and what is said about spiders may be taken 
to mean the idle, radical fellows that if ou some- 
times talk about" " Well my dear,*' said I, 
'' I can*t help what people may take it to mean ', 
all I know is, I mean no harm, and so I hope 
they wont put any wrong construction upon it." 



THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 



Several preceding numbers have contained a 
history of the life of Thomas Paine, the chief 
of the English school of infidel and treasonable 

* See ** The Spider— an Aeronaut" in Job Nott, 
No. XXVIIL 



writers. He it is whom the Carliles, Hether- 
ingtons, and others of that poisonous tribe, 
style their ''great master Paine,*' and after him 
they copy, as painters are wont to study the 
works of RaflTaelle, Michael Angelo, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other " great masters" of their 
art. I don't doubt that some of Paine's imita- 
tors have gone as great lengths as he did in 
awful profaneness, in sedition, treason, and 
coarse ribaldry; but as they came after him, 
and copied after him, and for the most part 
had less ability than he was gifted with, to 
Paine belongs the signal dement wad infamy 
of being the " master' of the English school of 
blasphemous and seditious writers. 

It may seem strange that they sfi^onld take 
pride in acknowledging as their chief a being 
so profligate, so besotted, so utterly loathsome 
and contemptible as Paine i but it is a charac- 
teristic of the desperately wicked to glory in 
their shame. The professed followers and artful 
flatterers of notoriously irreligious and profli- 
gate men, seldom, however, dare to vindicate 
their gross vices. '^Phey more commonly observe 
a studied silence respecting those parts of their 
character which loudly condemn their principles, 
and like the tail of the rattle vsnake sound an 
alarm, that plainly discovers the venomous 
serpent. What is less revolting/ they gloss 
over 3 what is naturally amiable, they exalt. If 
the man possessed talent, they praise his abuse 
of it $ and this last is their most successful me- 
thod of patching up a bad character. 

Now the greater the measure of talent and 
genius that any man is endowed with, the greater 
is his guilt, if he abuse these noble gifts, which 
his Creator has bestowed, in order that he may 
glorify Him,and promote the present and eternal 
happiness of his fellow creatures. It is the very 
height of impiety, ingratitude, and crime, to 
pervert the use of reason by profaning God's I 
holy name, and denying his revelation) and his ' 
very existence ; by contriving ingenious false- 
hoods to excuse unbelief, and deceive the igno- 
rant and unwary to their utter and everlasting 
destruction. Men are disposed to envy the 
possession of intellectual power, and almost to 
worship it ; but when so abused, it is the 
greatest curse of the human race. The serpent 
was more subtile than any beast of the field 5 
and if great abilities and unbelief, wickedly 
employed to deceive and* destroy mankind are 
to be considered worthy of praise, it is in Satan, 
the prince of darkness and father of lies, that 
these powers and principles exist together in 
the highest measure, and are wielded with the 
.most destructive energy. 

Voltaire, the great leader of the infidels of 
France, was a man of far superior talent and 
more extensive and varied learning than Paine. 
Voltaire was not, indeed, distinguished by the 

firofound and solid wisdom of our own Sir 
saac Newton, who was able to penetrate more 
thoroughly than any other man had done, the 
great laws which regulate the material universe 5 
to explain the ebbings and flowings of the ocean, 
the rushing of the winds^ the instant travelling 



of light through inconceivable space, the division 
of light into the beautiful colours of the rainbow, 
and the wonderful revolutions of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies. Far less did Voltaire re- 
semble our distinguished English philosopher in 
his great humility, which made him deeply con- 
scious of his own littleness while surveying the 
wonderful works of God with comprehensive 
and powerful mind, and willing to sit with the 
lowly and teachable spirit of a child^ to learn 
the truths of revelation in the school of Chris^. 

Voltaire was acquainted with Newton's won- 
derful discoveries, but they were not the subjects 
in which the more superficial Frenchman was 
fitted to excel. Voltaire was not a sound and 
deep thinker, but specious, plausible, and bril- 
liant. He turned bis agile mind to every kind 
of light and amusing literature. He wrote his- 
tory, poetry, plays, and romances ) he ridiculed 
with the liveliest wit and keenest satire, the 
follies, and vices, and virtues of mankind. Bot 
with all this extent and variety of human learn- 
ing, he remained wilfully and profoundly igno- 
rant of the holy scriptures, which are able to 
make us wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus, and never opened his 
Bible but as a profane scoffer. Against re- 
ligion, its ministers, the company of true 
believers, and the adorable Saviour, this pre- 
sumptuous mortal dared to draw those poboned 
arrows of infidelity that could only glance from 
the " thick bosses of Jehovah's bucklers " into 
hearts unprotected by the shield of faith, and 
which should finally and eternally pierce through 
his own wretched soul. 

Voltaire was bom near Paris in the year 
1694. His father was in the profession of the 
law, and his mother was of a noble family. He 
was bred to his father's profession, but having 
given very early proofs of great talent as an 
author, he soon quitted the dry study of the 
law and betook himself to his favourite pursuits. 
Voltaire's abilities were of the class most suited 
to the taste of the gay, luxurious, and frivolous 
society of Paris. His lively and brilliant fancy, 
his ready wit, his powers of ridicule, his plea- 
sant conversation, and his eloquence as a writer 
brought him quickly into notici ; so that his so- 
ciety was eagerly sought after by persons of (lis- 
tinction. In the year 1717, having indulged 
his satirical turn, and expressed his liberal 
opinions in a severe attack on the government, 
he was imprisoned in the bastile. It is much 
to be wished that a more effectual method for 
checking seditious and blasphemous publications, 
could be adopted than the imprisonment of tho> 
authors. Other criminals are kept from mis- . 
chief, at least while they are in gaol ; but this 
class of offenders find it to be the best place 
for carrying on their studies. Their hatred 
and malice seem to gather tenfold vigour in » 
dungeon, in whose dark comer they busy them- 
selves like spiders in weaving fresh webs oi 
sedition to catch the unwary. 

Voltaire's pen was not idle during his im- 
prisonment, but he employed it to more advan* 
tage than is usual with the low political writers. 
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•f this coantry. He wrrta a tragedy wliich was tbe palace of Kiag Frederick, Voltiure had foH 

' * lei^ore to proeecute hia favoarite sfeadies ; be 
ihared in the royal matitficeiice and af^iidour, 
and for a short season the name of the palace ap- 
peared to hiun to be realized in its enjoymetits, 
and he described this scene as falftliiog «// kU 
idfcn ofknfkpine*8 1 Bat lie had yet to experi- 
ence that not even the sunshine of royal favour. 



performed at the theatre, and most favourably 
received. Tlie Doke of Orleans took an in- 
terest in the author, and obtained his release. 
A poem, which Voltaire wrote soon afterwards 
was not so soccessfol, owing to the liberality of 
the sentiments it contained, and its praise of 
England and our Queen Elizabeth. As he had 
rendered himself unpopular in Paris, be went 
to London, where his poem being better suited 
to oar land of liberty than to the then arbitrary 
g€fverB»ent of France, met with a very favour- 
able reception and extensive sale, which brought 
him a considerable sum of money. Jn the year 
1728, he returned to Paris, and having in- 
vested the^ money he had gained by authorship 
and other means in some prosperous under- 
takings, he soon acquired a large fortune. 

Voltaire was now ambitious of becoming a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
into which assembly of learned men he was un- 
able to gain admittance on account of his learning 
alone, without some interest at court. Violent 
opposition to government, and contemptuous 
abuse of rank and honours, is nothing else at 
bottom than envy and disappointed pride. When 
Voltaire perceived that his ambition was more 
likely to be gratified by gaining the favour of 
the King and courtiers, than by attacking the 
iwernment, he changed his tactics. Madame 
Pompadour, a woman of infamous character, was 
at that time a person of threat inBuence at the 
dissipated court of Lonis XIV. Voltaire had 
the meanness to become her flatterer, and to 
dedicate poems to her, by which dishonourable 
eonrse he glided into the ap|)ointment8 of a gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, and historian to the 
King of France. 

Voltaire was now in high favour at the court 
•f King Lonis XIV. but honours acquired by 
rack means were likely to be short-lived.— 
He had many enemies, wlio were envious of his 
lame, and just such measures as he had taken 
to rise into favour, were employed to accomplish 
his overthrow. The preference was given to 
Crebillon, a rival and inferior poet, under cir- 
eamstanoes which Voltaire's proud and irritable 
spirit would not 1)ear, and he resolved to leave 
the court, but not before he had taken a poet*s 
revenge, by writing three plays on subjects 
which Crebillon had already cliosen. In the 
opinion of all impartial judges Voltaire's com- 
positions were decidedly the best, and he re- 
tiied in triumph. 

He next received a pressing invitation from 
Frederick, king ol Prussia, who was himself an 



fNief aUy sfleertatn, firom taapeetiiiir the tmfP6Ssie«» 
10 what UMlividHal of liU own, or of' $aine ni^iiOiboai^ 
inic tribe, the fuoUtep beloiiK^,and Iberelbre U able 
to jiiHi;e whi'ther it was a strani^er who pMAed or a 
t'ti^iHl. He likewtriti kaewn, troin the &l«Khtii«KM or 
(K»ptk of th« imi»e«»iou, whether the man who made 
it eairifd a lojid or not. From a rertain rrauJarity 
of intervalH between tbe «tep»« a Bedouin can judge 
wheih4>r that man, whose feet left the iiupreMlon, 
wan fatixueil or n«it, a«, after fatigue, the pace be- 



aathor and an enCourager of learning, to reside 
at his pajace of *' Sans 8ouci."^ He consented, 
and was received in the most flattering and con- 
descending manner by the King, who gave him Ucene, disappointed and sorrowful, 
a handsome pension. It was X\\t pleasure of 
this monarch to collect around him, at his pa* 
lace, the most distinguished foreigners, in whose 
society he used to lay aside his kingly state, and 
•noonrage his learned and eminent guests to 
•apreas their opinions without restraint In 

« This name may be tranilated ** uMhmt Mre." 



the splendour aud luxury of a palace, the chosen c«MnoN nnM-e irreanUr and the iuiervab aDMinal ? 
socictv of men of ireniiis and learning, nor the hence he can caletfttate the chance of overtakiajj tlie 
infloeico of hi. own ge»i». ever then., and o,er |™- B..ld,, .U |J...^^^^^^^^^ 
the taste and opinions of the country and age - ^ - - 

in which he lived, were suftcient to banish core, 
and to produce solid and lastin^^ happiness. 
The learned Voltaire sooght Jut happiness in 
earthly things, but was ignorant of "the wisdom 
that cometh from above/* and had no happy 
experience of the fruit of "the Spirit, which is 
love, joy, peace, long snffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith"" Instead of humbly endeavouring 
as a Christian, to do all things to the glory of 
Goo, in the prospect of a bright rea'ard and an 
eternal weight of glory hereafter, he was con- 
tinually and selhsbly toiling to gratify his ap- 
petite for present fame, and his desire for that 
kind of immortality on earth which bek)ogs to 
celebrated authors, after they have ceased to be 
conscious of it, and which they can enjoy only 
in prospect. For this, he did not scru|»le to 
dishonour Goo and aooff at revelation, that he 
might be distinguished among men, by the bold- 
ness of his infidelity. In this vain pnrsuit be 
was ever restless and dissatisfied. 

What is the end of fame ? Let the nnhappy, 
unbelieving Lord Byron answer from his own 
experience. 

'HA bnt to fill 
A certain portloa of naeertain paper; 
Some liken it to climbing up a hiU, 

Wliose vuntmit, like all hills* is lost in vapour $ 
For thU men write, upeak, preach, and h*-roei kill, 

A nd bardi burn what they call iheir midnight taper, 
To have, when the origtual is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 

When ambitious men madly reject the Christian's 
motives to duty, such indeed is their only, their 
miserable reward. 

We have seen that when other means failed, 
Voltaire couM meanly stoop to dishonourable 
methods of obtaining distinction. Pride, vanity, 
envy, quick resentment of injuries, the doubt- 
Ings of unbelief, and conscious guilt, disturbed 
his repose. A trifling quarrel which he had 
with Maopertnis, the president of the Berlin 
Academy, led to a misunderstanding between 
King Frederick and V^oltaire his ouee distin- 
guished favourite. Like the fabled pleasing en- 
chantments of a fairy palace, the unsatisfying 
pleasures of ''Sans 8oiici*' quickly vanished, and 
Voltaire soon stele away from the sadly altered 



to his iui»i'*diate neiKhbonrs. He knows by the 
d«»pth or slight npss of the impressiou whether a 
eaaiel was p<wturing, and ihercture not carrying any 
load, or muuuled bt one person only* or lit-avi^ 
loaded. It' the m^rk^ of the two tore feet appear to 
be deefier in I lie saud, he cuochideH Uiat the eamel 
had a weak hrea^it, and this serves hini as a ckie to 
a«oertaiN tlie ownrr. In fact, a Bedouin, from tlie 
impression of a caniers or of his ilf iv«ff*a footsttpa, 
draws so many coiiclusioos, tliat he always learna 
Homething concerning the beast or its owner ^ and 
in some caxes thin mtide of acquiring knowledge ap- 
pears almost supfruatural. The Bedouin aaggcity 
in tliis respect is wonderful, and becomes partiooburiy 
useful in the pursuit of fugitivea, or in searcbtnf 
after cattle. I have »eeM a man discover and trace 
the footsteps of his C4uiel in a sandy valley, where 
a ihoiiiiand o\' otht'r footsteps crossed the road in 
every directiiMi ; and this person coidd tell the name 
of every one who had passed there ta the course of 
that morniag. I niysell' fonnd it often useful to 
know the inipresrious made by the feet of my own 
companions and camels ; as from circumstances 
which inevitably o^'cnr in the desert, travellers 
sometioiea are separated from their friends. In 
paMlug throutfh dangerous districta, the Bedouin 
guides will seldom p«*ruiit a townsman or stranger 
to walk by the side of his camel. If he wears shoes, 
every Bedonin who passes wdl know by the lra« 
pression that some towuKnian has travelled that way; 
and, if he walk barelooted, the aiark of Ins alep^ 
leas full than that of a Kednnm, immediately betrays 
the foot of a towni*niHn Uttle accustomed to walkt 
It is therefbre to be apprehended that the BedouinSy 
wlio regard every townsnisn as a rich man, might 
suppose bim loaded with valuable property, and ae« 
cordingly set out in pnrs«Ht of him. A keen Bedonin 
aaide is oonstautly and excluMvely oeenuied during 
bis march in oxamining footsteps, and fre^neAtl^ 
.tliglits from bis eamel to acquire certgioty respect- 
ing their nature. 

[Happy England ! where no stich iuhoepi- 
tible deserts are to be traversed \ where a eoma 
can travel, either shod or bare-foot^ without 
the risk of beiug tracked and pnrsned by rapa^ 
cions plunderers. I say, again, happy England ! 
if thou didst but know how much then art 
privileged in a thousand ways, beyond cithlir 
natioi^a and regions of the earth. /• NJ 
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NEHEMIAH. 

(To be continued,) 



The communication of ** An Oper^ti.??,* 
VBLonifestt much good Mewte and sound prineh(e^ 
hut tt is too political to be inserted* jUt mm^ 
as he promisee, " liave another hit,** 



FOOT MARKS OF MAN AND LOW£R 

ANlMAtS. 



** The Arab,V says Bnrckhardti '* who has applied 
himtelf diligently to the study of fooUteps, eaa 
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CLAIMS OF THE TRADES. 



Walking leisurely along Street: in a 

masing mood, I suddenly found myself encom- 
passed by a great posse of people — apparently 
operatlTes, just come from work^ going the same 
way^ and wbo by their talk appeared to be 
going to attend a trades* meeting, upon some 
special business. My cariosity was ronsed, 
and I determined to accompany them and see 
the result. After walking in the crowd through 
two or three bye lanes, I found myself in a 
large room, apparently the club-room of some 
public bouse. The room filled rapidly 3 but 
what particularly struck me was, that there 
didnft appear to be any two men of precisely 
the same description. They appeared to be 
one of a sort. Turning to a man with a leather 
apron on, who stood near me, I ventured to 
ask the meaning of it. "Oh ! you be a stranger, 
zur, be ye ?*' said the man, " I knowed you 
didn't belong to we, but I thought as how you 
was a reporter come to put down what we did 
say." *' lam not a professed reporter,*' said I, 
'' but I am a particular friend to the labouring 
classes, and take a great interest in all that has 
a tendency to their real good.** ** Oh ! well 
then," said my informant, "if that be the case, 
why then, zur, you be a gemman, and I wish 
you good luck ! Well then, I must tell yon, if 
you don't know, that we all be dellygatet — I 
think they calls us— howsomever we be one of 
a trade, sent here by the rest of the same craft 
to settle which on us shall walk foremost in the 
percession about the Reform ; for you must 
know, zur, there have been a great splitting 
about this question ; and so after a great deal 
of noise, we*ve fixed that one of every trade 
should come together and talk the matter over, 
and they that can make their claim out best 
shall have the honour of going first.*' My in- 
formant had scarcely finbhed his explanations, 
when a person who seemed to act as a sort of 
secretary, called out " silence, gentlemen ! I 
have to announce that tfaere is a difiiculty in 
the way of our proceedings — we are at a loss 
for a chairman; for as all the delegates are de- 
sirous to press the claims of their respective 
trades, no one is willing to take the chair.** Here 
my friend interposed, and cried out, " zur, here 
be a gemman here that be nodellygate,and I dare 
say he* 11 be good enough to do the business for us.** 
\ was not a little confused, as my readers will 



suppose, at this unlooked-for application; but, 
as the eyes of all were turned upon me, I de- 
termined to put the best face upon it; and so I 
instantly replied, *' Indeed, gentlemen, you do 
me too much honour; besides I am quite unac- 
customed to preside on such occasions ; never- 
theless, I perceive the difficulty in which yon 
are placed, and if my humble assistance can be 
of any benefit to you, it is much at your service.'* 
This was followed with great applause, and I 
was instantly called to the chair, by universal 
acclamation. Scarcely had I taken my seat, 
when some one from the crowd called out, 
"what*8 the gentleman's name?*' to which I 
replied, "My Friend, you should have asked 
that before you put me here 3 but as you have 
thought me worthy of this honour, I beg to 
defer any farther explanations till the close of 
the meeting, when it will be my duty to sign 
the resolutions. Suffice it for the present to 
say, that the operatives of Bristol have not a 
more sincere friend and well-wisher than he 
who now has the honour of addressing you.*' 
(Applause, and cries of " bravo, you looks like 
an honest fellow J " Now, gentlemen, said the 
chairman, (for such I shall henceforth call my- 
self to afvoid the egotism of writing in the first 
person) let us, if you please, prooeed to busi- 
ness. The object of your meeting is, I under- 
stand, to adjust what may be ccdled the Red 
book of the Bristol Trades ; in other words to 
determine, by common consent, what trades shall 
take precedence ip the ensuing procession, in 
honour of reform. We are now ready to listen 
to the arguments of any of the delegates who 
come prepared to advance the pretentions of 
th^r respective trades ; and I hope and trust 
that every gentleman will be listened to with 
the utmost candour and Mtention." 

Up Started a little man with a good deal of 
buckram in him, who was announced by the 
clerk as 3fr, Sartorius Serge, the representative 
of all the tailors. " Mr. Chairman,** says Serge, 
I beg to submit that our craft is justly entitled 
to precedence ; for not to urge the universality 
of our profession in all civilized society — ^its 
comprehensiveness, taking the dimensions of 
giants and pigmies — kings and beggars — 
thus grasping at once the sublime and the 
profound ; not to enlarge on our almost creative 
powers, making a man — yes, and a gentleman 
out of the most despicable materiab — not to 
dwell on these and a thousand other topics, I 



shall rest our claims singly on the antiquity 
of our trade. Sir, we trace onr lineage by a 
distinct, unbroken thread up to Adam, who was 
the first tailor ; for we are distinctly told that 
he made his own clothes.** Here the orator was 
abruptly interrupted by one Bo:p, thegardeners* 
delegate, who rose apparently in great agitation, 
reddening like a cabbage rose, and his utterance 
almost stifled with rage, as if he'd swaUowed 
an artichoke — '^ Mr. Chairman,** says he, " I 
can't stand this. The tailors lay claim to our 
Adam ? 'Tisn't to be endured ! I tell ye, 
gentlemen, he hasn't a shred of t)retence to 
such honour. Why, every body knows that 
Adam was the first florist and vegetable gar^ 
dener in the world, Adam, in his best days, 
was a gardener, Mr. Chairman; if he ever 
turned tailor, 'twas after he got into disgrace. 
And I say, sir, that fine clothes never made a 
man nor a gentleman yet, though it has made 
many a monkey ; and that the fine things what 
people be so fond after, be only a memorial of 
man's disgrace." S^r^^ rose to reply. "Friends, 
I pray you list** (Laughter, nuxed with dis* 
approbationj Here the chairman rose and said 
that " he really must beg that each speaker 
should be beard patiently and attentively, and 
that there should be no interruptions." 

Feter Pattypan, the pastrycooks* delegate, 
next claimed a hearing. It was difficult to 
catch his observations. There was something 
minced and mealy in his elocution, as if his 
words melted in his month. However, he 
was understood to rest his claims on the fact, 
that the pastrycooks* works were all sure, to 
rise, that therefore he might with truth affirm, 
their*s was "the most rising of all trades" 
(cries oj Ah, Peter, thafs a puff .^ 

One J^ast, a shoemaker, next presented him- 
self, and said ''he hoped to produce more 
substantial claims on behalf of his trade than 
the pye-crust arguments of the previous speaker. 
It was quite grown into a proverb, that there 
is ' nothing like leather,* and it had been well 
remarked by a popular modern writer, that shoe 
leather ' lies at the base of mans necessities and 
of mans support,' " * Mr. Last was proceeding 
to enlarge, when up got a little man of wax, 
almost melting with indignation, announced 
himself the delegate of the cobblers, and ex* 

• See Jub Nott, No. V. and imagine Job's grati* 
fication at tieartng himaelf thus qnoted with appro* 
batioo, in sacli ao assembly. 
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claiined, ''Mr. Chairman,. by voiirJeaye,Iiean*tlmoatN/ffd' ali oUmus, and even oocnpiod tin 



bear to listen to that thera taObv«*»prqlanaiona. 
Sir, *ti8 my boaineaa to meni' what thai; mani 
makes ; and I should like to know which is the 
most honourable trade. Why then should shoe 
mukeri lord it over shoe menders, as if they 
were an inferior sort of beings ? we can*t stand 
no such rlitocrat notions under the reform 3 
why look ye. Sir, they shoe maker| bean*t 
worthy the name of reformers ; they be but 
formers t 'tis we be the reformers; and yet they 
kwk down upon we^ and call us 'cobblers* — 
C<ibUeiB» indeed 1 Weil, uid. what, L aboald 
like to know, is cobbling but r^-forming? and 
isn't that the most honourable of all trades ? 
and* so I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that we got 
» right to walk before tkey at least. Fm told 
tis so in Flanders,* that there the shoe menders 
walk before the shoe makers, and I say that it 
««ght to be so kerer 

TVm Awnly the smiths' delegate, who had 
evidently been on the fidget for some time, 
now broke out and exclaimed, ''Mr. Chairman, 
'tis to no purpose to listen to the small talk of 
then tiiere npstart pec^le. I say i^ be the 



■^ By hammer in hand, 
All arts do ttaod/" 

Talk about Leaiker? what would ye do,gemaien, 
without tnemP fio^ could the plou^ speed 
without iron > or how could the soldier fight the 
battles of old England without iron and steel ? 
therefore I claim the foremost place for theFul- 
MMi t— Here was a pause. It seemed as if either 
the force of Tom's claim wasfeit,or the weight 
of bis arm- feared, and no one was prepared to 
Gombat his pretensions. At length silence was 
broken by Jem Culm, the collier. Says Jem> 
*' Why as for that Measter ^Htfii, your trade 
be very omld, *tis true; and a main loto* trades 
wouki look very foolish if you didn*t find 'em 
the mckert; but howsomever, Measter Anvil, 
I thinka as how yon must knoek under to we — 
for you knoW) Tom, as how the vnrnace won't 
blast, nor the yorge wont work we-out the coaL** 
-^Tbis was foUowed by considerable applause, 
arising as appeared from a little feeling of 
triumph' on the part of some of the trades at 
seeing ** tke vulcan *' took down a notch or two. 
— ^Tom was preparing to answer, but he was in- 
terrupted by a cry of '' spoke, spoke !" and up 
got a man of a very different order,, quite a 
oatty little fellow, with a white beav^ in his 
hand^ which he was twirling and twiddling and 
smootliing^ all the time he spoke. His name, 
he said, wafr Felt ^ he was the delegate of the 
katurss '* and never did he announce his con- 
nenon with that hononrable company with 
more exoltation. They had always possessed 
very exalted claims to precedence amongst 
tbeir brother tradesmen, as their craft sur^ 

* Job happeai to know tliis story^ and iatends to 
^ifc it in aintare nnmber. 

t The smiths are a most asefol and ancient fra- 
teniityl but 'tts a pity they should pay hononr to a 
hemtim't^ di%» yiOsm, TpM Catii ti tbetr true 
patron. Gen. It. S9. 



place of the oravm om the head of miyesty ! 
This claim to priority* titey had al way a. pos- 
sessed; but what was aoir their honourable 
position ? His bosom heaved with exultation 
when he reflected that it was a bat that had 
been the means 0/ shielSng the head of car be- 
loved Sovereign from the late treasonable at- 
tempt.*' This was followed by a burst of ap- 
plause, which lasted several minutes, and the 
speaker sat down, leaving an evident impres- 
sion in favour of his claim. 

Several dalegatea followed, in sncoesnon, 
founding their respective appeals on various 
rounds ; as the tallow chandlers c^med to beg 
the chief Uluminati, which was opposed by the 
gas-man, and gave rise to a contest between 
old and new lights. After several other minor 
pretensions, the cabinet makers put in their 
claim, on the ground' that their's was a roj^al 
trade ; for the King' was a cabinet maker.* — 
This moved the blo>od of old Urn Caulker, who 
not' being quite up to the pun, was highly en- 
T^^, and swelling with indignation, exclaimed 
*' Cabinet maker ? yon lying rascal ! I'll cap- 
size ye if ye dare say that again ; our king a 
cabinet maker— wasn t he a sailor bom and 
bred ? Didn't I sarve under him in the Dread- 
nought ?"' The chairman here interrupted and 
explained to TTm, that it wasn't meant that 
the king made chairs and tables ; but that his 
Majesty's nunisters were called" the cabinet," 
and the king appointed them, and so might be 



a^ ;" tt|riRt« which tkern wai ^load* thnndering 
response "a^ ;** — " thoaa wdho am on the con- 
trary sidir vrall'say no. i tet t t stmap, the vote 
is uiumimous ; and I must say it does you ho- 
nour thus to yield voluntarily and freely to the 
claims of a meritorious competitor; it is ac- 
cording to the Christian rule * in honour pre* 
ferring one another;' and is alike creditable to 
both parties^ those who hononraUy raaekrn: mad 
those who nobly cotter the distinction — (hear^ 
hear,) The second plaoe> gentlemen, may, I 
tbiink, be with propriety assigned to the hatters 
on this-oeeasion, vrith special ref^erence to-liie 
signal benefit which their trade has. been so 
recently the means of conferring on the nation^ 
by warding off the blow aimed at our graciooa 
sovereign ; Cgreat applausej and' now, gentle- 
men, the two leading trades being fixed, C think 
the order of succession amongst the rest may 
be easily settled' by a sub-committee on terms 
of liberal courtesy; I will theoefore consider 
that the business of this evening is closed ; bat 
before we part, allow me to make a few obser- 
vations upon the mutual dependence of all 
trades one upon another, and the argument 
which thence arises for union and concord,, and 
mutual respect and good- offices. Whilst some 
of you, gentlemen, were disputing one with 
another for precedence, I could not help rej^ect* 
ing how some of the fiercest antagonists were 
in fact dependent one upon the other. The 
shipwright for instance owes much to the smith, 
and though the smith cannot work without the 



says 

but I be generally in earnest in what T say, 
and so being on my legs; I beg to observe that 
I have been a ship carpenter all my time, and 
latterly I took to ship building'; and that I be 
come- here to represent the shipwrights ; and 
Where's the man that will dare to dispute 
against our trade > The wooden walls of Old 
England for ever^huzza! and as for 'tiquity, 
han't we got plenty on't?. 'Us very well for 
tailors and pastryeooks and cabinet makers, 
and chandlers, and- what not, to tret up here 
and make pretences ! but gi' me leave to ax 
'era where their trade was in old Commodore 
NoaHs time ? Weren't 'em — all on 'em boxed 
up in the Ark what that great dd ship master 
built? Aye, and let me ax that little Jemmy 
Jessamy man, with the white beaver, (though 
to be sure I honour the trade what made the hat 
that warded off the stone from the king's royal 
head) but P should like to ax he, whether if it 
hadn't been for our trade, there would have 
been any hatters to make bats, or any kings to 
wear 'em V Tim's speech was received with un- 
bounded^ applause, and there was a very general 
cry *' thd shipwrights have it." *' The wooden 
walls of Old England for ever !" 

The Chairman. — "Gentlemen, there seems to 
be a very general feeling in the meeting in fa- 
vour of the shipwrighta;. but I wish to put the 
question fairly^s it yonr opinion that the 
claim of the- shipwrights to precedence is made 
put ? as many as are* of' this opinion will say 



jokingly called a cabinet maker. ** Oh well," collier, yet neither could the collier workeffec- 
says Tim, " if 'tis meant in joke, 'tis all well -, tively without the assistance of the smith and the 



pump maker 5 nor this last- mentioned trade 
without the tanner and the smith. The baker 
or pastry-cook conld not do without the tin-^ 
man ^ meanwhile the tinman would come badly 
off if the baker's cart did not stop daily before 
his door. Our friend the cobbler may have very. , 
valid claims to superiority over shoe makers; 
yet let him remember that there could be no 
cobbling if there were no shoe making ; and 
in reference to the contest between the tailor 
and the gardener, here we mark, a mutual de- 
pendence ; for whilst Serge supplies Bojp witk 
shreds, Hojf on the other hand supplies Serge 
with cabbage, (hear, hear,) In fine, gentlemen, 
the cabinet maker is dependent upon the smith, 
the silkman, and the hardwareman 3 and the 
great cabinet maker of all, thongh above all, is 
dependent upon ali. The peasant is not more 
dependent on the king for protection than the 
king is dependent upon the peasant for the ne- 
cessaries of life, as it is said in scripture ' the 
king himself is served of the field.' Let us 
then act upon the principle of mutual help and 
mutual subserviency } let the little wheels m the 
great machine of society be contented to do 
their work and make their little revolution v 
though their movements may not be so noisy, nor 
so grand, nor attract so much attention as those 
of the great fly wheel ; they are equally ne* 
cessary to the integrity of the machine and^ 
equally useful in thetr place, bat not out of it.. 
liiCt the lower and inferior members of th« 
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body parform their office withoat envying the 
higher and nobler-*' let not the foot say be* 
cavse I am not the hand I am not of the body.' 
On the other hand, let not the nobler members 
despise the inferior, for * the eye cannot say to 
the hand I have no need of thee, nor again the 
head to the feet I have no need of yoo/ 

Divine Providence has wonderfally compacted 
society together, Khe a great machine composed 
of an iniiDite number of wheels and.springs, some 
large some small, some high some low, bet all 
most valuable and important whilst moving in 
their proper place, but only prodocing confusion 
when any one deserts its place or usnrps the 

gfause of another. Let it then be onr we to 
now the place which Providence assigns as, 
and to endoivonr ' to doour duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call us.' '* 
This address was received with immense ap- 
plamse^ '^iVour, Mr. Chairman,'* criedavoicefrom 
the crowd, " may we know what is yonr name F* 
*" My name ?** replied the chairman, " why I 
never was ashamed of my name yet, and I hope 
I never shall be — if you must know then, my 
nameis Job NoTT, the Labouring Man *s Friend. ' 
\tr9mend&u9^ cheering ^ aecampamhd wUk a ory 
cf chair kirn, chair him."] Methoeght they bad 
actnallv laid hold of me to bear me off by force; 
and V was in the act of crying ont against it ; 
when I AWOKB, and found that the hands that 
had sieved roe were no other than the kind, 
gentle hands of Mrs. Nott, who, coming to say 
^at tea was ready, fotind me in my easy chair, 
(tat a8leep> with the newspaper containing an 
account of the trades* procession open belbrc me. 
" My dear,"* says Mrs. Nott, " how sound you've 
been sleeping, and I do think you've been 
dreaming, for you moaned dreadfully and talked 
so inyour sleep T* "Oh dear," said I, rubbing my 
eyes; "then *tis all a dream sure enough !— but 
never mind, dame, 'tisn*t alt lost time, 'twill 
turn to good account ; for I was sadly at a loss 
for a letfder for next number, and my dream 
wilt supply one.'* 

So as< soon as I had got a cup of Mts. N.'s 
best hyson,, whilst the impressions were fresh 
on- n^ mind, I sat down and wrote *em out. 

TBB LIFE OP VOLTAIRE. 

IContinited,'] 



Veitmre had> already quitted the court of the 
Idng of France and the pahice of the king of 
Broasia in disgust. Me next retired to Geneva, 
and several yean* afterwards, having acquired a 
princely fortane, we find htm living sometimes 
at his castle of Ferney, on the borders of 
'Ewmae, and sometimes atiDelices^ near Geneva^ 
and a few milts distant from> Forney. Expe- 
l^ttce seems to have made him distrustful, 
^e wished,** he said, " to have a place of 
noAige in Geneva^ frem the intriguer and porse- 
calieiis of Fnmoe; and in. France, from the 
intrigues and persecutions of Geneva." Bdt 
where could this irreligious man find a refuge 
from Hmselfs from the unbelief, pride, indte- 



bility, and envy, which made bin every nihere 
unhappy ? 

Voltaire had now reached his sixty-first year. 
He was more wealthy and independent thaa 
ever. At Ferney, he was visited by some of 
the most illustrious men of the age. The 
Empress Catherine of Rnssia sent ambassadors 
with presents, to do him honour. He was in 
correspondence with several crowned heads, 
and with the most learned men of Europe^ Ia< 
this manner he spent the remaining twenty- 
three years of bis life, during which he ooBr 
posed, the greater part of his numenons wiork^^ 
amounting in all to sixty volumes. As in the 
case of Paine, an unusually long space was 
granted to him for repentance, and even in old 
age he retained his faculties in great vigour 
and ''spread himself like a green bay tree/ 

Voltaire was the avowed enemy of restraint 
and persecution, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and at this time he became the strenuous de- 
fender of some protestant families^ who were 
unjustly persecuted for their faith, by the 
bigotted priesthood of the church of Rome. 
It seems strange to see this bitter enemy of the 
christian religion, defending believers in its 
dbotrines, against the cniei persecvtion of a 
corrupt and in tolerant church* Could his 
motive be, love to the Saviour? Impoesibie. 
Voltaire had himself displayed the same perse^ 
cttting spirit throoghont hiS' long lifCi in the 
severity and profonenesa of his wntings against 
religion and its professors. His hatred and 
opposition to the christian religion, and. his 
hatred and' opposition to bigotted peroecntion 
in support of that corrapt form of Christianity, 
which was established in his own country, had' 
the same origin. He defended the protestant, 
because he loved to oppose the Roman catholic 
church. Thus we see- the modern infidels of 
France arrayed in successful opposition to the 
church of Rome ; but the modenr infidels of 
Eng{and uniting with Roman catholics to 
oppose and subvert the protestant church of 
England, and demanding from our most tolerant 
national church farther concessions in behal£ 
of that which has ever been the most bigoMsd 
and persecuting, because both infidel and 
Roman catholic agree in their enmity to the 
pure doctrines of the biUe. Voltasre's 8treBii-> 
ous opposition, in several instances, to the 
persecution ci protestanta by the chnrah of 
Rone, had an air of generosity which probably 
deceived himself into the belief that he was 
actuated by purer motires^ as it has drvwn 
forth the loudest praises of his nndiscrimi- 
nating admirers. His occasional bomty has 
also been praised in such terms as to make it 
appear that the ffivisg a Httie ftom his abnnd* 
ance to relieve the bodily wants' of a few poor 
individuals, might confpensate ibf his endeav- 
onra to ruin innumerable soulr I6r ever! 
Weighed in the balance of the saactnary such 
ihlse charity is found waotingi " Charity," or 
'' love to 6od and man," dioes not consist in 
the mere giving of alm% for the woid el Gad 
toaefaes> (1 Corinthians c xiiiw) ^Tho^gk I 



bestow ail «ty goods to feed ihs poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not chariiy, it profiteth me nothing.** VoU 
taire> therefore, might have given all his wealth: 
to food the poor, and his body to be burned, 
(instead of the protestant Calas, whom he was 
unable to save from being burned as a heretic 
by the Roman cathi^cs,). and yet be nothing 
the better. But further, Voltaire's cbu^cter 
was> in many respects^, the very opposite of 
the true charity deacribed in the verses which 
iolkm*-^*' chmty e^ffweth long and is kindy 
charity envioth not} charity vaunfeth not itoelf^ 
is not puffed up^ doth> not behave itself an- 
seemLy '; seeketh not her own, is not eanly pro^ 
vokedf thinketh no evil;, rejoioeth^ not in ini- 
quity, but rf^iceth in the tbutb; bcafiethi 
all tilings,, believeth all tilings.** 

We now come to the last public act of Vol- 
taire's life, the following descrip^on of which 
is given by his French biographer. 

*' Meanwhile a secret desire, wliidi was only 
increased by time, recalled Voltaire to- the formor 
scene of his labours and his glory. Siinronnded by 
▼isitors from all parts of Europe who came to do 
him homage, he felt nevertheless a craving desire 
to receive the hamagt of Paris. HDe left his seat at 
Ferney, ia the middle of winter, at the agtof eighty* 
fonr, and atrlved alone in the. capital. 

*' Paris was greatly changed since the time wlico 
Voltaire left it, disgusted at the insult which bad 
been cast upon him. Tliirty years bad given men's 
minds a different direction. One generation had 
disappeared, another had. arisen instvooted by Uie 
wji tangs of Voltaire, imbaed with his principles^ 
adoring his genius. Most of his enemies were- 
deacT; long absence had cooled the enmity of 
others ; the rest were silenced by the power of 
pnbHe opinion. The encyclopwdiKts^ so long kept 
under, now swayedi public opinion, and that power*> 
fnl seot prostrated itself before tiie glory of Vol- 
taire, who, witliont holdine all their doctrines, was 
their avowed friend and defender. He was re- 
ceived in the capital in triumph . AU the kntours 
thtU mortal caM tUsire were heaped upon him. In 
the streets, tlie multitude pressed apon his stept» 
rending the air with their shouts. His levees 
were continually crowded. The nobles, the ministers 
of state, even some of the Roman catholic bishops 
were presented to him. By direction of the French 
academy, one of his own tragediee was perlbrroed 
at the theatre. Voltaire came ; as he entered, the 
whole ajtsembly rose and hailed him with enthusi- 
astic applause ; a crown was placed on tiie head of 
the old mao of^ei|(hty*fuor. Hetween the two per- 
fonuances, his statue was adorned, with laurel 1^ 
the actors amid tlie rapturous- appiauNS of the en* 
chanted audience. This night VoUairs reedved the 
reward of the labour and eonfiu.-ts of sixty years, endured 
in the cause of hnmanUy/' 

Such is the high sounding strain^ in which 
this French infidel biographer describes tho 
last public event of the life o£ Voltaire, whose 
pen, never perhaps wrote a severar satire on 
the vanities and follies of mankind, than ia 
contained ib the passage above quoted. The 
old man of eighty-four, already trembling ow 
the brink of the grave, not oontent with his 
splendid retreat at the castle of Ferney, and the 
homage which was paid to him there, nast needs 
risk his life by travelling to Paris in the middle 
of winter, to gratiAr &b ormfing dmit% to 
recrive thoienMyeof that eapital HehwIliWi 
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to -see OTie generatioti die aroniid bim^ and tbe 
seeds of infidelity^ which he had been busily 
soiring for ma ay years, had taken root and 
sprung up with the living generation ; many of 
whom were imbued with hU permchus prin- 
ciplet. The wide and active dissemination of 
infidelity among the French by Voltaire and 
the encyclopsedists, a sect which acknowledged 
htm as their infidel head, contributed, in a great 
degree, to bring about the French Revolution, 
and the bloody horrors of the reign of terror 
wbieh foBowed. The robber, the murderer, 
and the cruel tyrant are harmless foe« to society, 
compared with such men as Voltaire and his 
infidel associates. Death deprives the former 
of their power to do evil. But the infidel's 
works spread his pernicious doctrines, long 
after the grave has closed over his earthly 
remains. Voltaire's writings were instrument- 
al in causing the horrors of the French revolu- 
tion, the shutting up of the churches, the abo- 
lition of the Sabbath, and every kind of 
atrocity, bloodshed, and crime, fifteen years 
after he had gone to his last dreadful account ; 
and to this day every successive generation of 
hi8 countrymen have been infected by the deadly 
poison. I) p wards of 1 00,000 copies of his entire 
works of sixty volumes have been circulated 
during the last ten or twelve years, besides a 
far greater number of copies of favourite por- 
tions of his writings, which are in the hands of 
all ranks of tbe pemile, and much more ex- 
tensivelv read and circulated in France than 
the bibfe. Hence, the irreligious, grossly im- 
moral« and revolutionary character of the French, 
and especially the people of Paris, is, in a 
great measure, owing to the writings of Voltaire. 
The aged Voltaire, on his arrival in Paris, 
was greeted by the shouts of the fickle 
populace, who one day cry for a republic, 
>an other day for an Emperor; who one day I 
drag the chariot of their conquering Hero, and 
another day pelt him like a malefactor in the 
pillory; who one day shout for their patriot 
King and Queen, and another day follow them 
with hisses and groans. Of the multitude 
that pressed upon his steps, and the nobles 
who thronged his levee, many were soon after- 
wards to lose their rank and fortunes, or to 
stain those very streets with their blood, in the 
revolution, in producing which Voltaire was 
an efficient instrument. 

Tbe people of Paris gave a crown that 
should wither in a night, to the man who had 
laboured to rob them and their children of ** a 
cfown of glory that fadeth not away, eternal in 
the heavens.'* But woe unto him by whom 
these offences came. '*' It would have been 
better for him that a millstone had been hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea.'* 

(Luke c. 17.) 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 

THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 



appeaitece of the promked periodical, to %e| 
issued by the Society far promoting Ckmtiam 
Knowledge, not without a hope that its cha- 
racter teight be such, as altogether to relieve 
them from the necessity of prosecuting their 
onerous undertaking. • 

They consequently perused the first aomber 
of the Saturday Magagine with avidity, and 
with no small satisfaction as relates to its ge^ 
nerai contents ; but there is one paragraph in 
the introduction, (and which has also been 
transcribed into the Society's circular) which 
very materially abates this gratification ; the 
paragraph alluded to is as fdlows :^- 

'* One way or another we hope to be popular In 
this magazine, which comes out at the end of the 
week, when most men have a pause from labour. 
We are not for interl«rinf with the family talk or 
the friendly walk, much less with religioua daties 
or the study of the Bible — and we trust every one 
of onr readers has one. After all these good things 
are done and served, there will be plenty of time 
for perusing these few little pages ; and tbe reader 
sbaU never find, in any one of them, a line which 
shaU be contrary In ita tendency to the improve- 
ment and the happiness of any member of his 
family." 



Job Nott and hb coadjutors have been look- 
ing forward with earnest espectation to the 



Now Job Nott and his coacyutors feel that 
this paragraph is fearfolly liable to misooa- 
stmction 5 as if it were designed, that this publi- 
cation should be virtually a Sunday paper, and 
that thus the high sanction of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, might be 
[beaded in justification of the desecration of 
the Lord's day, by the application of a consi- 
derable portion of its sacred hours, to reading 
of a merely literary and entertaining nature ; 
not to urge the questionable tendency of the 
special reserve in favour of ** family talk" and 
the "friendly walk,*' so consonant to tbe tone 
of worldly minds^ and so likely to be inter- 
preted by them, into a complete toleration of 
Sabbath dissipation. 

That it cannot be the intention of the Soci- 
ety thus to lower the standard of Sabbath ob- 
servance we are sure — Indeed it would be 
quite incompatible with the general tone of the 
work itself. That the editor (whoever he may 
be) could have so far forgotten himself, as wil- 
fully to make the Society's paper the organ of 
such lax sentiments, we are quite unwilling to 
believe ; and therefore we must conclude that 
the views which have been suggested to our 
minds by the perusal of this paragraph, are not 
deiigned to be conveyed by it. Nevertheless, 
we can assure the editor, that we are not sin- 
gular in our apprehensions of the danger of 
such a construction being put upon his lan- 
guage $ and we tremble at the consequences 
should the mistake be generally made. We 
therefore earnestly entreat him to seize the 
earliest opportunity of expkiiniug — that the 
*^ pause from labour^* which he says ** most 
men' enjoy at the end of the week, relates to 
the repose of Saturday evening; that.the bible 
reading and devotions particularly referred to, 
are supposed to take place on the same even- 
ing, aa a preparation for the holy rest 3 and 



that the speeiai licence for talking and wmlking^ 
refers also to Saturday evening; in fine, that 
the perusal of " the Saturday Magaeine" is re- 
commended to form a part of the Saturday's 
employment; and that it is the earnest desire 
of the conductors of the paper, (as it surely 
must be that of their venerable employers) 
that the Holy Sabbath shoukl not be polluted 
with any thing of a worldly nature. Some 
such explanations as these are indispensibly 
necessary to allay the anxieties of the aerioos 
part of the community, and to prevent those of 
an opposite character from wresting this indis- 
tinct and inadvertent paragraph, to sanction 
unhallowed practKes. It might be weft also 
if the editor would satisfy the mind of the 
public, that this valuable Magaane, thongh 
published on Saturday, will not be transmitted 
to distmU parts, so as to reach its destinadom on 
Sunday, and thus seem to countenance the 
noxious practices of the Sunday newspaper 
venders. 

RACE AGAINST TIME. 
(From a Correspondent,) 

Some time about the year 1701-2, a worthy 
Squire in the county of Somerset, mounted his 
sure-footed mare, took his fiiir daughter be- 
hind him on a pillion, and set forward on a 
journey to London, to see Queen Anne crowned. 
— Bv dint of forced marches, the travellers 
reached the metropolis on the fifth day, being 
one day too late for the Coronation ! I don t 
know what this worthy Squire would say if he 
were alive now, and were to be harried over 
the same ground in a stage coach in abont 
twelve hours, to say nothing of steam convey- 
ance at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour I 
These are great improvements, Mr. Nott. I 
wish with all my heart, we had as hr out- 
stripped oar forefathers in all honourable and 
useful pursuits as we have in the arts of tra- 
velling. But I fear that in some respects' we 
are making more haste than good speed; and 
that that jaded hack called intellect, being 
goaded into madness, has run away with us } 
and, like John Gilpin's horse, is carrying us 
farther than we intended in the race of inno- 
vation. May we, like that worthy citinen,ooBie 
back safe at last ! 



A CARD. 

Job Nott is happy to learn from the pnUisher 
that the demand for the bach numbers of this 
paper has increased. Still farther to promote 
their circulation with a view to utility, which is 
his sole object, he begs to state that henceforth 
the numbers will be supplied at the rate of S#« 
Y* 100 to any person purchasing, at one time, 
not less than 50 numbers assorted. 
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THE BLOODY BUOY. 



Job's readers have had presented to them in 
the recent numbers of this publication, a^ brief 
acconnt of the liveSj characters, and writings 
of two men who were most instmmental 
in planting " the Tree of Liberty^ as it is 
called 'y or in other words, of disseminating the 
principles of liberalism and^ democracy in E.u- 
Tope — ^bnt more especially in France. These 
men were Pmne and Poitture, men of very 
different characters and temperaments 5 the 
one low, vulgar, disgusting — the other refined, 
polished, fascinating — but both agreed to 
sacrifice religion at the shrine of idolized intel- 
lect, and to immolate order and legitimate 
authority at the altar oi philosophical fwertv. 

Having contemplated the agency by which 
the TVee of L^erty, so called, was planted, it 
is natural to inquire what were its fruits j and 
it is not only natural to make this inquiry as 
an object of curiosity, but it is most wise to 
make it at this period, when the nations of 
Europe are rife with sentiments identified with 
those of Paine and Voltaire, and seem about 
to act over again all the atrocities which the 
French revolution of 1792-3 exhibited. At 
such a crisis as this the words of the Abb^ 
Manry, in his speech to the National Assembly, 
should be rung into the ears of every revolu- 
tionist in Europe. 

** Yon will plunge yonr eonntiy into an abyM of 
eternal detestation and infamy, and the annaU of 

Jonr boasted revolotlon will serve as a Bloody 
;doy,* warning the nations of the earth te keep 
aloof from the mighty niln.*' 

Such is indeed the nse that it behoves the 
nations of the earth to make of the French 
revolution $ it flares like a blazins beacon 
amidst the blackness of infidel darkness, ^ to 
warn men not to approach the rock on which 
others have split : or it may be set forth under 
the image of ablood-red-bnoy, fixed as it were 
|#r the very purpose of cautioning the navigator 
%» shum the quicksands by which their prede- 
cessors have been swallowed up. It was with 
this object that the very remarkable book, which 
is now to be reviewed, was first published in 
America, and afterwards reprinted in England, 
it i's entitled 

• A bBoy is a lame pfteee oC eork, or otber Ught rabslaaee, 
msde to Host oa die sorfMe oC tiie sea, to warn ntlon of 
lilMlh dangers. 



'* Thb Bloody Buot thrown out as a warn- 
ing to the political pilots of all nations; or, a 
faithful relation of a multitude of acts of horrid 
barbarity, such as eye never witnessed, the 
tongue expressed, or the imagination conceived, 
until the commencement of the French Revolu' 
tion. — ^Bt Petbk PoncupiNB." 

If any one ask who this Peter Porcupine 
was, the following extract from the preface of 
the English edition may assist them in the 
inquiry. 

** This ingenious writer is by birth an English- 
man; — ^liaving adopted sentiments favourable to 
democracy, he went to France in the early part of 
the revolution, where personal observation of the 
practical effects of revolutionary doctrines con- 
vinced him of his error, and rendered him the 
determined enemy of a system which he foond to 
be fraught with misery to mankind.*' 

This is all the acconnt I am prepared to 
give of the author of the work under review, 
bat should any one be carious enough to ask 
the notorious fFilUam Cobbett about it, I 
think he may 1)e able to give some farther 
insight into its origpin. 

Our concern, however, is not with the author 
but with the contents, which are of such a 
horrifying nature, as may well make both the 
ears of every one that heareth them to tingle. 
Some persons may question the expedience and 
utility of exposing to view deeds of terror and 
•f blood, which exhibit man as worse than 
brutal — yea, as demonizedj; they may tbtnk 
that familiarity with such recitals has a tendency 
to sear the heart 3 but I agree with the editor 
of the English reprint of Peter Fp«ciftfhieS| 
book, that such recitals, though revolting, yet, 
when seasofiable, are salutary. 

** From the sad records of luiroan depraT|||r the 
mind generally recoils with horror, bat the page 
which unfolds the crimes 4>f his fellow creatures 
imparts a salutaiy lesson to man. As^examples of 
virtue tend to excite imitation, so do instances of 
vice eoniriluite to create abhorrence ; and the same 
end, the happiness of society, which can only result 
from the integrity of its members. Is thus promoted 
by different uid even opposite means." 

But in order that we may profit by such re* 
citals, we must not content ourselves with 
contemplating the naked facts ; we must con- 
tinually connect them with their causes ; — ^we 
must. trace up the bitter streams to the bitter 
fountain; — ^we must mark the connexion of 
Uie poisonous frait with the corrupt stock. 



** To trace those <)eeds to their true source, to 
appreciate the principles which led to their com- 
mission, and the system to which they gave Urtb, 
is a task of Infinite utility to thememherK of every 
civilized state. It will teach them to detect the 
impositions which are practised on their credulity, 
to avoid the evils which their humanity deprecates, 
and to elude the snares which are laid to entrap their 
judgment. It will enable them to draw the line of dis- 
tinction between legitimate freedom and pAui/esopAtcel 
liberty, by proving that the fruits of the former are 
opulence, happiness, and good order, while the pro- 
duce of the latter is poverty wretchedness and 
anarchy. It will demonstrate, that, when the door 
is once open to Innovation, and the multitude are 
released from the salutary restraints, which legisla- 
tive wisdom has Imposed on their passions, the 
utmost exertions of human energy are incompetent 
to check the inroads of usurpation ; or to stem the 
impetnons torrent of vice, which destroys every 
vestige of government, and leaves nothing but the 
mere vrrecks of civiliiatloo behind It.'' 

These are the sentiments of the editor of 
the English reprint of the Bloody Buoy; but 
they are only the echo of those eiq^ressed by 
Peter Porcupine himself, in the introduction to 
his book. 

** The object of the following work, is to a.ive the 
people of this happy land, a striking and experi- 
mental proof of the horrible effects of anarchy and 
infidelity.'' " Disorganizing and blasphemous 

Crinciples have been disseminated among us with 
nt too mnch success; and unless we profit irom 
the awful example before us, we may yet espe* 
rience all the calamities that heaven and earth now 
call on ns to deplore. Fully impressed with this 
persuasion, the author of these sheets has ventured 
to ondeceive the misguided ; to tear aside the veil, 
and shew to a yet happy people the dangers thej 
have to fear. With this object in view, he has tOQ 
much confidence in the good sense and piety of the 
miU<>'' P>^''t of his countrymen, not to be assured 
that his efforts will be seconded by tlieir zeal in the 
cause of order and religion. The materials for the 
work have been collected from different pnbli* 
cations, all written bv Frenchmen, and all except 
one printed at Parls.^' 

The author anticipates that he shall be stig- 
matized as an enemy to the cause of miscalled 
liberty $ with respect to which he 8ays»— - 

<< As to the cause of Uhertf; if that cause is to be 
maintained by falsehood, blasphemy, robbery, vio» 
latlon, and murder, he is, and trusts he ever shall 
be, Its avowed and mortal enemy." 

The first chapter of the Bloody Buoy con- 
sists of extracts from the History of the fSrench 
Clergy, by Abb6 BarrueL The following are 
speamens, selected out of a mass of horribly 
details of a similar kind. 
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**A9 soofl U Mm tfifirtwnUtt XjmAb XVt. hmd 
been truisflBrred htm hU ttiiMie to a loatlnoine 
prisooy the Matiettal AtteMbly fonMd t plea for 

the total exUrpatioa of the prieMU/* " At Paris 

about three bimdred of them were shut up In order 
to be maasacred ; and were actually pat to death 
daring the first and second weeks of September, 
170S. Aboat 180 of these unhappy men were con- : 
fined in the convent of the Carmeliteft. A troop of 
assassins commenced the massacre in tlie garden, 
wtwi re tlM prieiu wm% p w in U t^ d to take the air ; 
bat while they were proceeding, a commissary ar- 
rived, and teiortaed them that the work was not to 
So on that way. There were now about one hun- 
ttd left alive, who were aU arderad into the aaM)- 
tnary of the church ; but to get thither, they had to 
paM throogh a crowd of their marderer^. One 
received a ball, another a blow, and another a stab: 
so that when arrived in the sanctuary, they pre- 
sented a scene the most heart^fercis^. Some 
were dragged in wannded, other sqaite dead. 
Even here, though snrroaaded by a detachment 
of soldiers, the blood-thirsty mob roshed in npon 
thenii and aardered several at the very altar. 
The saneuary of a chrtstiaa church was filled 
vrith a promiscuous group of the living, the 
dying, and the dead. The HMirUa pavement was 
cofered vrith dirt, and i^ore, and mangled car- 
cases, and the sides cf the altar splashed with blood 
and braias/'. 

" The soldiers had not. been broogkt to save the 
lives of the priesu; the commissary who headed 
them, was to evcfcute a plan of ntore deliberate 
murder : the surviving priests were called oat, two 
at a time, and murdered in the presence of the 
commissary, who took their names down in a book, 
as he was answerable for their assassination. Of 
all that were tbnnd here, only four or five escaped. 
The like undistinguished carnage was exhibited at 
the adior pris^ns.^' 

The ttext ^itrtet Whfoh I 4iall nndte, iM 
e^bHyit tb^ firamesB tnd cauitstacj of t noble 
femnie^ n victim cf thtct revolutionary rage', 
wbkU spares neither rank nor sex. 

** At the gate of the pri^dn of t>i Fotee, the 
nstassfns were p1k<;ed in two rtfws : the two tifffians, 
cKlled jirdgcs, who gave the Hignal ofdeaA, were 
placed at the gate, smd, as soon as the prisoner 
passed them, the assassins dispatdied him "with 
tbeir knifes or sabres, throSvliig (lie bodies in a 
llehp at the end of the line. At the foot of (his 
ttopUy 'Of dead bodies, says the historian, we must 
■ow exhibit a scene of a different kind. In the 
hitfrd^ 6f the Princeu of LamhaiU, She had re- 
tired fh safety to London ; but her attachment to 
the royal fiimily would not sufier her to r^malh 
In her kilylom, while they were exposed. Her 
fidelity was a crime that ttie infidelity of bet ene- 
mies could never forgive. 

** When this Illustrious victhn was brought forth, 
Rhe was asked to swear eternal hatred to tite Kinj;, 
the Queen, and to Royalty. 'The oath,' said she. 
* is fbreign to the sentiments of my heart, and I 
will never take it.' She was instanltly delivered 
over to the ministers of death. These riifilans pre- 
tended to caress ber; they stroke her cheeks with 
their hands, yet reeking with human blood, aiid 
thus conduct her along the Ihte. Amidst all tliese 
insults her courage never deserted her. When 
arrived at the heap of dead bodies, she was ordered 
to kneel, and ask pardon of the nation ^ * t have 
never Injured the nation,' she replied, * nor will I 
ask its pardon/ * Down,' said they, ' and ask 
pardon, if von wish to live.' * No,' said she, * I 
scorn to asa pardoo from assassins that call them- 
selves the uatiott : I ^111 never bend my knee or 
accept of fikvour from such hands/ Her soul was 
saperior to fear. * Kneel and ask pardon,* was 
heard from a thousand voices, but in vain. Two of 
the assassins now seised her arms, and pulling her 



from sMe to side meMy iMocated her sh ortd s W ^ 
< Go on wretches,' aald A* heroic pttooaas, * I 
will ask no pardeh/ tn h l^lga to sea theflMelvas 
thus overcome by the constancv of a woman, they 
dashed her down, and rushed in npon her with 
their knives and poignat'ds. Her head soon ap- 
peared hoisted upon a liberty pike, and her heart, 
after being hUtemhy one of the nifflans, w«s pnt Into 
a basin. Both Weie carried in triAmph through 
the streets of Paris. At last, after having feasted 
tile eyes of the nMMwto, ilw beaffviv aaak thaas sa 
the temple, now become a prison, where one of the 
two commissaries that guaroed llie kiiu,ca9ed him 
to tlie window, that he might see it ; but his com- 
panion, a little more hnasaBe, prcventad the nnfor* 
tunate mornarch from approaching. A fainting fit 
from hearing of the event, saved the qneen From 
the heart-rending sigbf^ 

The last extract which I shall now make 
ftom tliis encyclepflsdiaof horrois is, if possible^ 
still more 



M At /Mat lived 4 ttiato, who tWnn the nnmbarof 
his years, might be calied the dteui of Christendom ; 
and, from the fame of his virtues, th^ pf>^> by 
excellence. He had long been known by no 6lher 
name tban that Of ** t!he holy priest/* This was 
Mr. Pae^fwftf rectev Of St. John's. WlMn She 
revolutionary assassians broke into his oratonr, they 
found him on his knees. A true and faithnil dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, he yietded hfanself into the 
hands of his executioners wiUkont so much as a 
murmur, and suffered himself to be ted before the 
ferocious magistrate as a tamb to the slaughter. 
He crossed the street siogiug the psalms of David, 
while iSie sanguinary nmans (hat conducted him 
endeavoured to drown his voice by llheir blasphe- 
mies. At the threshold of the town-hill an attempt 
was made to nrarder him, but the mayor interfered, 
saying to the people, * Wliat are yon about t This 
'Old fellow ts beneath notice. He is a fiiol : fanati- 
cism has tnrned his brain.' These words roused 
the venerable old man, ' No, sir,' says he, ' I am 
neither a fool nor a faaatic, nor shall my life take 
refuge under such an ignominious shelter. I wish 
you to know, that I was never more in my sober 
senses. "Hiese men have tendered me an oath 
decreed by the National A^embly. I am well 
acquainted Ivith the nature of this oath : I know 
that It Is impioos, and subversive of religion. The^ 
leave me the choice of the oath or death, and I 
dhoose the latter* 1 hope, sir, I have conrinced 
yon that I am in my sense*, and know perfectly 
wen what f am abent.' The nettled magistrate 
immediately abandoned him to the mob. ' Which of 
vou,' said the old man, * is to have the patriotic 
honour of being my murderer^ ' t am,^ sSys a 
man, who moved in a sphere ^at ooiHit to have 
distingnlshed hfan from a horde of rufi&aas. ■ Let 
me embraee yon, then,' says Mr. Pacqnot : which 
he actually did, and prayed God to forgive him. 
This done the hard-^hearted vUlian gave him th« 
first bh>w, and his oampaaioiis baidad their bayonets 
in his emaciated breast. 

*■ Thei-eader's heart, I faope^ will teach him the 
love and veneration that every chfistian ought 'to 
feel for this evangelical ohi man. If the death of 
all the mttrdered priests was not marked with snOh 
■neqaivocal proofs of constancy and fidelii^ «s that 
of Mr. Pacqnot^ it was perhaps becantfe a Uke 
opportunity 'did not alwagrs present itself. One 
thing we know, that by taking an oath contrary to 
their fislth^ Aey might not only halve escaped the 
katves of tim amamins, but might hstve enjoyed an 
annnal income. Their refusing to do this, is an 
incontrovertable testimony that they were no im- 
postors or hjrpocrites, but sincere believers df the 
religion they taught, and that they valued thiil 
religion flsote than life Itself; and this is she beat 
answer that can possibly be given to all the scan* 
daloas and atrocious calumnies that their enemies. 



lie memlis ^fifirtslimHy Imwe vomlud forth 
agatestthesk*^ 

ThtX iiwhuiiiary MMi ifeMild direct 
tbeir first assaults against the ministers of 
religion is not to be wondered at, — ^they hate 
ali region, and therefore they hate those vHio 
are instnuuental in propagating it. They are 
deeply intereeted in endeavooring to persnade 
tb e w e elv es and «tbers that thaw is ao hare- 
after, no heaven, no bell, no devil, no Ood! 
and therefore they are filleA wiCh mnivleroas 
rancour against all who hold the existence of 
vDc uupi cmc Xjcing, ami vnoTiDcmiic wi w wmiiv 
State of retribotimi. In addition to the aataral 
enmity which infidelity bears agaibst religioii 
in any garb^ tbe Roman catholic ecdesiastics 
have been still farther, the ob3e(*ts of ^polar 
rage^ whenever democratic principals bate 
gained the ascendant, becaase of tbe^^^r^^i^irfiRf 
ipirii qf their ohurch. Whtlftt we Chnnot but 
venerate the firm and patietat spirit ivith ivrfiicli 
these priests yielded themselves to the hssar- 
siDS* knife rather than violate conl5Cvettce| 
whilst we especially admire t^e meekmess t»(th 
which a Pacquot gave himself Op to ttdfiim 
hands^ aucl embraced and prayed rot his mfur- 
derers 3 it is impossible not to remember that 
the church to which this very man belonged 
had, in a thousand instances, manifested a 
spirit tbe very reverse of this christian charity) 
it is impossible to forget that these rathlees 
blood-hounds could find more thab a precedent 
for their 'saDgulnary deeds in the persecotionk 
which Roman catholics had directed, not 
against infidels merely* but against true chliss> 
tains — against nuen who held all the tnfths of 
tbe christian revelation, but who were strtH 
jected to tbe roost cruel massacres and diabo- 
lical torments, merely because they \ronld not 
violate conscience by embracing doctrinei 
which they conscientioiuly believed to be ooii- 
trary to the word of God. In contemplatikig 
the massacres of the French revototion, h is 
impossible to forget the massacre of Si. Jfor* 
thoiemew and the torments infficted on the 
persecuted ffngtrenots. 

Are these obsenratioiis miide with a vtaw, 
either on the one baud to^alliate Ae deeds of 
atrocity committed upon Romish priests, or on 
the other, to kindle resentful feelings in pro- 
tectant minds? Oh, iitr from iti No, bat 
they ^e maAe ta warn Umak cMoUci «» 
take heed how tiiey league themselvee wMi 
iiifidels. Left them reeonect that k defccflkHl 
ftotti the rstiks of popery to opeti tnl^licy 
is tio netv tihing. Let tihem recollect that the 
men who thus massacred Roman chtboHe piio a ia 
by huiRlreds, in cold blood, mke aolfh^fl An tht 
bosom of the papal cbun£h« Let thefti ^feifr 
le^t, in taking mfiddity to tbdr boeefm, tbey 
fondle and cherish a viper that wffl preseiiUy 
hwake to inftx its togs into the bfeMt ^ its 
infatuated "foster pm^t ! 

Hiere is another object in the above dbaerra* 
tions ', and that is, that protestant ^loolesiastiGa, 
and protestant minieters jpsnen^y* ma^ be 
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toltitledj thftt sbmild inficknty gam a transient 
aacendencj, as some learned and pions men, 
iad(iiBg from |)Pophecy and tbe signs of the 
tiowsj kaVe <beeii led to antkipata, ^Avy naat 
expect to be the first objects of attach. Oh 
then, let them gird themselves for the conflict, 
**-^not with the weapons of thia worlds as if 
tbey would lean upon an arm of flesh — imt 
'' with the armonr of righteousness, on the 
right hand and on the left.*' Yea, let them 
** put on the whole armour of God, that they 
may be able to stand in the evil day.*' 

Let christians generally be selicitous to 
fmrge out from amongst them aU " kaven** of 
^emU, that ialg4it give tbe adversary occasion to 
ip«iBLk rqiroaehfuily. Let them, like Daniel, 
«o live, that llieir enemies may find no ooon- 
aion against them, except they find it concenh- 
fug the law of llhehr God $ and then they need 
««t fear «nytMng> thait the malice of earth er 
iiell can 'dfecit. If tbe Lord be for as, who 
^^hall be agttitistvs ? '^ Whoahall separate us 
^mn the tove of CbriM ? Shall tribulation, tnr 
disareaa, 4Mr pw^ecnikm, or fandne, or nsfked- 

nosa, or peril or sword> Nay, in 

4AI these things we are mere tben conquerors 
«bro«igh hiai that loved us.** Rom. viK. SS--^??. 

f jFb be (fmiimwd.) 
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A WRJE SON t3P CRISPm. 

OhariA V. in bis Intervals of relttation, used to 
i^etire to BruMels. He was curious to know'the ten - 
ttfanenta of his meanest safaj^ots eonceraiM 'Idmself 
r«nd UU adnifailstntlon ; and therefore o&n went 
Mco^. and mixed himself in sueh companies and con- 
versation as he thought proper. One night, his hoot 
•t«qalring iamie&te mending, he was mrected to a 
cohbler. Unludldly It happeaed to be St. OtimrimU 
holiday ; and the cobbler, instead of •befa^^ Inouned 
for work, was in the h^ht of his jollity amongst liis 
aoquaintance. The disguised emperor aoquunted 
wtib with what he wanted, and offered Mm a hand- 
some gntaity. <*What, friend," saiys the fellow, 
<«do you know no beiterthMi to aekaagr of our cvsft 
to work on St. Crispin I was it Charles V. Umadf, 
t'd not do a switch -for him to day; bat if you'll come 
in and drink 6t. Crispin, do and welcome : we are as 
l^py as the emperor ean be.** The 'sovereign ac- 
oeptod his oiihr.; but whilst Qw m^M contemplating 
their rode j^eaeure iostead of , joiai^ it, the merry 
host thus syddresses hhn. " What, I suppose you are 
some comrtter politician or Other by that grave phiz ; 
however, be who or wliat you may, you're heartily 
weloome. INit the bottle round, llere's Charles the 
fifth's health.** '< Then you love Charles the fifth," 
^vptted ^'emperor. "Love falm!*' says the son of 
Crispin, *''aye, aye, T love his kmg noaeship weH 
«noiigh, bat t 'should love him moreffhe would tax 
nsless! batwkaa, after an, Itave we*got to do wHb 

Slides V* ■ ■ A fter a short Btay,.iheemperor took 
I leave, thaiildng ^e cobbler for his hospitable re- 
^sepHon. "That,'* eried he, "you're wekeome to; 
•bn^I would not*Se-dsy 'have dlshonoaredtSt. Crispin, 
4o>lisve wmtod fiM>4ie emperor.*' 

Olfiflef , pleased with the'ftankness 'and good hn> 
ittoor oi w 'fellow, ^ssatlbr him neat raoniing to 
court. Ima£^e his surprise 4o see- and hear that his 
l a t e gues t was his savenign ! He feared what might 
be the consequence Of his Jest 'Upon Ids long nose, 
fiowerer ^e emperor thankedhimfbr his hospitality, 
and as a rewnd for it, bid him ask for whatever he 
nuiSt derin^ and take the t^hole night to consider 
df it. Next day he appeared and requested that for 
the foture tiie cobblers df Plsnders nUght bear for 
tfaehr arms a boot wltb the emperor's crown upon it* 



This roquest was gianted $ end as so moderate had 
been his ambitloa, the eiuieror baide falm make aao- 
ther request. *'If,'* saia he, *'I am to have my 
utmost wish — oemmand that for the future, the com- 
pany of cobblers shell take ptaxse of the company of 
shoe makers." It was accordingly so ordained ; and 
lo this day tliere is to be seen a chapd in Flanders, 
adorned with a boot and the imperial crown upon it; 
and in aU prooessions, tlie company of cobblers take 
preosdence of the contpany of shoe makers.* 

THE LEADING TRADE. 

Ma. NoTT, 

Your humorous description of the '' Claims 
of tbe IVades" brkiga the MIowing to my 
iBund:-^ 

When tbe trades «f thecity <ef walke4 

in tbe year •••*«-« Mr. B. the nadertaker, had 
his place assigned him in tbe near, in oommM 
with the rest of hie trade. A friend who net 
Mr. B. the next day. Tallied Ion upon the anb- 
jeot, observiiig itlnit such a l^adm§ man as he 
was in the dty shevld ha^e taloan a more pro- 
flunent stHtkni. Why, the tn«h is, nfiiad B. 
€» othtt'CEBfts tmated ns very osrvalierly, and 
said as oura was noasrionsly the /M^ctfall trades, 
we should walk behind But never mind, 
added B. they may walk before stf .n«w, bat omr 
iime wiil come. Eor prond sm they may be^ 
there isn*t a mother s son of 'em tnft will imve 
one of MA undertakers to walk bolore Maai ere 
long ! Yoor*8, 

A CONSTANT il£AD£R. , 



The above story revives in Job Nott*6 
mind the feelings with which he has sometines 
viewed public processions, and with which in- 
deed they ought always to be viewed. A niib- 
lie pageant is one of the most afibclnig eights 
that can possibly be presented to a serious 
mind, llie banners are unfarled; tbe tinsel 
trophies glitter in the sunbeams 5 the bands 
play a martial or a sprightly air ■; the applaud- 
ing spectators rend the air with i^honts — all is 
bustle, hilarity^ and triumph. We contemplate 
the passing scene, ^^mb niaik each siuxMisding 
obyeot of the procession; this banner turns the 
corner, and that,-— »and fliat — and nowtheyare 
all gone by, — and the sounds of joy become 
fainter and fainter as tbey die in the distance; 
4ind with tespeot to as Iheahow is over^^aic 
transit gloria -nrandi:** 80 fhdes the 'pageant 
of earthly glory and happiness from the eyes 
of man. Whether it be the gemmed and 
plumaged cortege of a coronation ptooesaiony 
or whether'it be the lowlier pompof a **ferades* 
walk,** the impression upon the serious mind is 
much the same. *' Tkefaihion p. e. the. pomp 
and show] oftUB wwrla pameth^awuif** 

Yes, the ondertaker moat indeed do bis 
office ere long, with reference *to evtery indivi- 
dual of the now healthfill and joyous crowd. 

Xerxee is said to have wept whilst he sur- 
myad the &ve millions of hnman beings wheai 
he had ec^ected together on -the '|dains of 
Asia; and wlien surveying the pomp and 
strength of the armed myriads that vpere des- 

llSi. 



tiued to invade Greece, he reflected that not 
one of that almost oonntless multitude would 
be alive at the end of a hundred years ! If a 
heathen prince could thus be softened at the 
thought of tbe transitory nature of earthly 
glory, should not the Christiaa be at least 
eqaaily alive to the affecting consideration? 
Oh if every individual of that concourse of people 
who thronged our streets on a late occasion^ 
could be brought to the serious inquiry, *'what 
fmi where ekaU I he a hmidred vettn hence 9^ 
the impression would be salutary. Not 
to dwell on still mpre important benefits, it 
might serve at least to abate the intenseneas 
of desii« after earthly advantages, and earthlY 
privileges and distinctioBS. Men VFoidd not 
%ght and quarrel so about this world*a tilings, 
if they did but reflect how precarious a hold 
they have upon them at beat-^how short nnflt 
be their enjoyment of tiMai at most ! or, to 
return to the idea with which we set out, 
men would not be so eager to walk one before 
another in the world's great pageant, if they 
did but duly oonsider hew eeem Uw undert^er 
will walk before them all! 

THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 

iConeluded.'] 

Voltaise had .eijoyed an snnaaally laige 
.share of tbe pleaaures and honours of tUa 
worldj but so vain and vnaatisfytng are they 
that the poor weak mortal who had now 
•readiod Uie liigbeat jMitnt of hia ambition died, 
(saysiiis biographer) ''ofgleiry and happineas," 
perished like the fly in a honeypeitv overwhelQied 
in its sweetnesflL Qf the numeroos ways of 
dying tbis is certainly one of the most rare. 
The tstatement« however, is merely a flonrish of 
the pen ei this inAdel writer, who wishing 
that his hero should seem to quit the stage in 
trinraph, artfully omits the dreadful interval 
between the last act rof Voltaire-s public life 
in the theatre, and bis death. The terrible 
dying scene in his solitary bed-chamber has 
been described more minutely and faithfully by 
other pens. The Abb6 de Baroel gives the 
following aocount of.it, which is'confirmed by a 
letter from M* de Luc, an eminent philosopher, 
and a. man of strict honesty and troth. 



'^ft was on his return from the theatre, and In the 
aildatiof the laboun he was resanins in order to 
fain,fnsb appUute, that Volmire «was warned tl^t 
his life of impiety was drawing to an eod. 

'*'Id fipite of all the iafidels flocking aroood hhn 
In- the first days of his Illness, he gave signs of wish- 
ing toremm to tiie Qon whom lie had so often 
bliUphemtd. As his danger inareased 'he wrote 
the following noleito the Abb6 Qauitier:— « Yon 
promised, sir, to come and hear me. I entreat you 
wnnld take tlie tronbleof calling as soon as possible. 
Voltaire.' 

He then eonlasaed to the wriest, and sigaed a 
declaration that he died la thetholy catholic chnroh, 
in which be was bom; which declaration was 
carried to the reolerof St Salpiee and the arch- 
bishop of' Paris, to know whetherit wooldbe safli* 
dent. Wlien the Abb^ Oaoltier retamed with tbe 
answer It was lanpossible for him to gain admiasion 
to tbe patient ; the coDspirators iiad strained every 
nerve to hinder their chief from completing the rc« 
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cantation of his inftdel opinions, and every avennt 
was that to the priest whom Voltaire had sent for. 
** Then it was that D'Alembert, Diderot, and abont 
twenty more of the conspirators never approached 
him but to witness their own ignominy ; and often 
he would curse them and exclaim, retire — begone — 
It is yon that have brought me to my present state. 
I could have done without yon all but yon coald not 
exist without rae ! and what a writchidolort 

HAYB TOU PBOGURBD Mil 

"Then would succeed the horrid remembrance of 
his conspiracv. They could hear him, the prey of 
anguish and dread, alternately supplicating or 6(es- 
phemiMif that Ood against whom he had conspired, 
and in plaintive accents he would cry out, ' Oh 
Christ ! oh Jesus Christ !' and then complain fihat 
he was abandoned by Odd and man. The hand 
which had traced in the Old Testament the sentence 
of an impious and reviling king seemed to him to 
trace * Cnuk tken^ do enuk the wrefoi.** In vain he 
turned his head away ; the time was coming apace 
When he was to appear before the tribunal of Him 
whom he had blaspnemed ; and his physicians, par- 
ticularly M. Troncnin, calling in to administer relief, 
went away as if thunderstruck, declaring tktit tke 
detUh ^ tke iaqrisuf mmi waa tenibU Udeed. The Ma- 
rechal de Richiieu fled from liis bed side, saying, 
that It was a sight too terrible to be borne i and M. 
Trondiin declared that the furies of Orestes could 
give but a faint idea of those of VolUire." 

The death-beds of anbelieving and ungodly 
men are not always marked by so dreadful a 
foretaste of fatnre misery, disclosing the sandy 
foundation on which they bad bailt, and the 
awfnl gnlph into which they are sinking for ever. 



beds^ have proTed a stumbling-block to many as 
they did to David. (See 73rd Psalm.) 

" For there are no bands in their death. They 
are not in trouble as other men, neither are they 
plagued like other men. Therefore pride eompass- 
eth them as a chain, violence covereth them as a 
garment. They httoo more tkakedrt eoMwiok. They 
are corrupt, and ej^eak wickedly eemeernMgopfreenmk; 
they epemk lo/tUy ; they $et their mmUh egvinst the 
Amvsms, end their tongme walkHh tkrottgh the etrth. 
And they say how doth GOD Imotc, end i$ there know- 
Udfe in th€ Moot High ? Behold these are the un- 
godly who prosper in the world ; they increase in 
riches." 

Hnman nature, in its leading features, has 
ever been the same. With what wonderful 
faithfulness and accuracy does the inspired vo- 
lume here describe the state of the ungodly who 
prosper for a season ! The description^ in many 
particulars, closely corresponds with the life of 
Voltaire and other infidels,* and in the following 
verses we may read their miserable end, which 
David only understood ''when he went into 
the sanctuary of God,'* and which in the case 
of Voltaire and some other striking instances is 
made manifest by a death-bed of horror. 

'* Surely thou didst oet them in M^pery places: thou 
castedst them down into destruction, now ore they 
hroMght into deeoUHom tn a mmnent/ they are utterly 
eonwmed with terrors," 



The dreadful end of Voltaire resembles that 



** And upon a set day Herod arrayed in r^yal ap- 
parel sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto 
them. And the people gave a shout, saving, It la 
the voice of a God and not of a man. And iosmodi- 
ately the angel of the Lord smote htm, beeanae he 
gave not Ood the clory s and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost'' 

Reader mayest thou be able to say with all 
thine heart, " Let mc die the death of the rigb- 
teous, and let my last end be like his !** 

NEHEMIAH. 
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culty ot reauzmff 
words, in any adequate degree. Nevertheless, 
the believer who has been accustomed to turn 
bis mind to the contemplation of these great 
realities, and who must have still deeper and 
more solemn views of them at his dying hour, 
might be overwhelmed by the near prospect of 
eternity, if he were not sustained by the precious 
and animating promises of the gospel, the 
brightening prospect of the glory soon to burst 
upon him, and the presence of bis God, com- 
forting him in the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. On the contrary, the natural disinclina- 
tion and inability of the human mind to realise 
dirine things, has been so increased in the case 
of the infidel and worldly-minded man, by his 
continual habit of resistance to all serious im- 
pressions, that the things of the world he is 
learing often retain their hold |over him to the 
very last moment of his existence ^ and the mi- 
serable sinner dies as he has lived, occupied 
with some of the many idols that hate engaged 
his thoughts and aflfections, trusting to some 
refuge of lies, but destitute of all true consola- 
tion ; or in a state of hard insensibility and 
loiqpor, from which nothing will arouse him but 
the flames of hell. 

The prosperity of the wicked in their lives, 
and the deceitful tranquillity of their death- 

* It bad b«en Voltaire's eastern fer mssy yemn, wlUi the nuMt 
tUriuB proCuitjt to call oar blessed Ssvlonr '' the wretch/' and 
ID vow that be woold crush Him, and pat an ead tn the Chris- 
rian religion. Vain and impious man I "On whomsoever that 
^one shall fall It shall grind him to powder."— On bis death-bed 
Voltaire fancied he saw a band like that which wrote fife doom 
of Bel8ha«zsr» writini the words " cmsh then, do crash the 
wretch." which Ailed him with horror. 



* Another prime mover of the French revolution 
was Mirebean, '* who mied the national assembly, 
who directed the political opinions of twenty-five 
millions of men for two years together, and who 
was for that period, what has been cleverly termed 
the intellectual dictator of France. This champion 
for the people was born a noble." And what was 
hit character t 

" He had been ie?«Bteen timet in prison ; he had 
deserted his own, and run away witli other men's 
wives; be had bad the most scandalous lawsnits 
with his own family; had been condemned n% a 
criminal; exiled; execnted In efligy; he had 
written and pnblishad one of the most depraved of 
books ; had led the most dissipated and obscene of 
Uveg ; and was linown to be a dangerous enemy to 
those ha hated, and an unsure friend tn those he 
pretended to love. The morals of the French 
capital had been rednced in the days of despotism 
to a degraded standard : bnt, according to Dumont, 
when the name of Mirabean was first read in the 
National Assembly among those elected to repre- 
sent the French nation, it was hissed and hooted by 
all present." 

** In spite, however, of all this, in a few weelts he 
was everything with those men who bad considered 
themselves disgraced by being associated with him ; 
and gathering influence and power by bounds, and 
not by slow steps, he became almost the absolnte 
master of the National Assembly, the mast of 
whose members lie moved and controlled with as 
mnch facility as the Italian showman moves his 
wooden puppets." 

• ♦ • • • At 

the very crisis, when he was snpposed to hold the 
destinies of his oountry in his bauds, he died in 
the forty-second year of his age, after a most 
agonizing illness of five days, brought on by his 
detestable excesses." By their fruits ye shall know 
the men and their principles. 



POST OF DUTY, THE PLACE OF SAFETY. 

Mr. Nott, 

There is a story which, though it has been 
often told, may well bear repetitioa at the pre- 
sent crisis. 1 cannot lay my hand just now 
upon the book which contains it, but it is to 
the following effect. 

At the time of the plague in London, great 
numbers of the wealthier classes left town. 
Amongst the rest, a certain gentleman of con* 
siderable note was preparing to depart. His 
lo§ffl[ag® liad been faastUy packed up, and waa 
ready in the hall, and tbe carriage was actually 
at the door, when he happened to overhear a 
conversation between his black servant and 
another domestic. " Why massa go away in 
such a hurry?*' said the black servant. '' wby^ 
to get away from the plague, to be sure/' re- 
pli^ the other. ** Ok / den moMsai God live 
M the coMMtrv,** observed the black. The gen- 
tleman was forcibly struck. *' My God live in 
the country !'* said he to himself. " My God 
lives every where.** He instantly determined 
not to leave town, but to keep to bis post. He 
was eminently useful during the season of peril, 
and was preserved from infection. 

Let those weigh this, who are disposed to 
hurry away from our city and neighbourhood at 
the first alarm of cholera. Let them seriously 
ask themselves whether thw- God lives in the 
country $ and whether they conceive, that by 
running away they can get beyond the reach of 
the sword of the destroying angel ; or whether 
they may not more reasonably trust to be 
covered with tbe shield of Divine protection, 
i^hilst keeping to their proper post, and con- 
scientiously discharging tbe duties d it. 
Your s, &c. X. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Job Nott cwnnoi bmi he gratified end eneowr^ed m 
hie worfc, hy the high cmnmendtdume beetowed hy 
npon the " general conduct" ^ hio HitU 
nor if he leu thaml^/or the very kind mdm 
veyed hy the same pen, — (vide Pu ciill. 5.^ J. N. 
ttdmUe ihU ocriptwrt MomU, tm^r aU ei 
be regarded as '< holy ground ;" and he mmeereiy 
if anything hn$ been, inserted in hie fsfwma, 
latfd to give pain to eve» the moet eerMpnhme 
Shonid however that epeeiea ei «* u^twri^* be ma 
which £. JE. aUndee.kwiU be easy to show the 
disparity t/ the two eaeeo* 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT. 



Th'^re is a great talk in our day about public 
spirit; bot though the word is in every body's 
mouthy I question if the thing be well under- 
stood. To judge by the conduct of those who 
talk most about it^ one would think that public 
spirit meant a disposition to pursue our own 
ambitious or covetous ends, without any re- 
gfard to the interests or happiness of society, — 
to take eare of number one and let others take 
care of tbOiufselves. For instance, the public 
spirit of tlio demagogue consists in setting men 
together by the ears, raising a party, calling 
upon a parcel of poor deluded fellows to support 
** the Cause ;* paihting a fool's paradise to 
please dieir fancies 5 setting all ajgog, drinking, 
rioting, railin^^, sporting, emptying their pock- 
ets, starving th'i^ir bellies, and beggaring their 
families, and then leaving 'em to rot in a jail 
or bfeak stones at sixpence a day 3 when with 
t?he help of a little more industry and diligence, 
and a good deal less politics and gin, they might 
have had a comfortable home, a belly-full of 
vrctuals, a quiet mind, and their families smiling 
and happy around them. 

Now if you want to know what is Job Nott*6 
notion of public spirit, you shall have it. Pub- 
lic spirit consists in " looking not every man 
on his own things, btit every man also on the 
slangs of others ;" or, in other words, that every 
man should study not merely what is best for 
himself, but what \i most conducive to the wel- 
fare of society at large. If men in general, rich 
and poor, could but be brought to act upon this 
principle, it would do more to benefit the 
country than fifty acts of parliament 3 and it 
would do more to quiet the country than fifty 
regiments of soldiers. I say, if men in general 
could be brought to act upon this principle ; 
for observe, it is not confined to one class <^ 
persons, but it applies to all without exception. 
•'Looking every man at the things of others ;" 
every mdn, the poor therefore as wiell as the 
rich; the servant as well as the master; the 
subject as well as the ruler -, all are called to 
exercise mutual kindness and consideration one 
for another, and to sacrifice, according to their* 
njtosure^ private interests to the general good. 
If this principle were acted upon, the master 
tra/desmen wouldn't consult how to beat down 
the operatives and labourers to the lowest pineh, 
but they would form their calculations on a 
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liberal principle, and be desirous to give their 
servants as good wages as they can honestly 
afford, so as to get a reasonable return for their 
capital, according to the scriptural injunction, 
" Masters give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that ye also have a 
Master in neaven"* On the other hand, if this 
principle were acted upon by the operatives, 
they would be considerate for their masters* 
interests 3 they would be content with what is 
just and equal, and they would watch over a 
master^s interest as if it were their own ; they 
would feel that if masters are bound in justice 
to pay them for their time and skill, they are 
equally bound injustice to render the foil mea- 
sure of time and service stipulated for, and not 
to rob and injure their employers by idling 
away time, or by doing their jobs in a slighting 
unworkmanlike manner 3 or by little pilfering, 
peculating practices under the name of per- 
quisites ^ which, however, they may in some 
instances be sanctioned by custom, are certainly 



[Price lid. 



every now and then read of a sum of money 
sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer /or 
conscience sake; and, methinks, if all the mea 
that have been enriching themselves by evading 
the excise, &c., could but be touched a little in 
their conscience and made to disgorge, 'twould 
help a bit toward making up the deficiencies in 
the public purse. Let them be sure of Uus, 
however, that money gotten by such practices 
will never do any of them any good, but will bd 
a rust and a canker to consume their estates. 
This may be a good sulject to meditate upon 
just now, when the cholera is about, and when 
we should all of us be setting our house in 
order. But don't think that this prindpld 
applies only to rich people 3 very many of Uid 
operatives Lave the privilege of being liable td 
pay taxes. And isn't it a privilege ? Takd 
the poor tax for instance. Perhaps some of 
you think it very hard that you should pay that ; 
but let mb ask you whether yon had rather be 
payers or receivers ? If you have a spark of 



not according to the christian principle of doing | English independence and true public spsris, 
as we would be done by. 

Then, a^n, with respect to public affairs. 
Public spirit doesn't consist in all men turning 
state tinkers and political cobblers 3 but in every 
one being ready and willing to bear a reason- 
able share of the burdens of' the state. Every 
body agrees that there must be taxes : but no 
body likes to pay any, and every body wauts 
that particular tax- taken off which touches 
himself ; and most people are for shirking and 
evading duties and taxes, and say, jestingly, 
there is no harm in '^ cheating the king." Now 
I say that there is as much harm in cheating 
the king as in cheating any other man 3 and 
that he that wilfully and fraudulently keeps 
back a shilling from the public purse is as bad 
as a swindler. For the same that hath said 
render to all their dues, hath said, ^' tribute to 
whom tribute is due." But, besides this, it is 
a great mistake t^ pretend that evading taxes 
and duties by smuggling and other underhanded 
practices is cheating the king^ The truth is 
that it is cheating your next door neighbour, if 
he be an honest man 3 for as the burdens of the 
state must be borne, the honest men will be 
obliged in the end to make up for the frauds 
and evasions practiced by the rogues. We 



* Beware, operatiyes, how yon nnffer designing 
infidels ta undermine the authority oithat book which 
80 powerfully upholds your cause. 



you will say, '^ though it does bear henvy 
upon me, yet I thank God that I can eat mf 
own bread notwithstanding 3 and I would rather 
pay a pound, as long as I've got it to pay, than 
receive a penny." For a labouring man or 
little tradesman, struggling to live and pay his 
own way, thus, at the same time to bear with 
cheerfulness his share of the public burdens, I 
say this is true public spirit ! My honoured 
father has an excellent bit on this very subject. 
In his book called 'Humble Advice,' &c. he says, 
" O that we had more pubUe spirit t or, in other 
words, more Christianity. ' By this sliall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.' Now in throwing in oar prbper share into 
the treasury, for the support of that state which pro- 
tects the poor and helpless as well as the rich and 
great, we do manifest a love one for another •••••• 

.... • • • . but money, money [he should rather have 

saSd ** the love of money"] is the root of all evil, 
which, while some covet after, they pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows. My advice to every body 
is to pay to the uttermost farthing ; and to be above 
shuffling the weight from his own shoulders upon that 
of his neighbours. Do the thing that is right, and if 
you have less money in your poclcets, you will have 
more quiet in your consdonces." 

And now to come to that sort of public spirit 
which is commonly called benevolence. Here 
the same rule will hold. He that looks only' 
or diiefly to his own things, and studies only 
his ovm self-interest, will be close fisted and 
niggardly | every penny that he bestows will 
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be wrung from bim as if it were a drop of his 
life's blood : but the truly public spirited man 
will be boantiful and imparting ; if he have' 
much he will give liberally toward the necessi- 
ties of his suffering fellow creatures, and if he 
haTe little he will do his diligence to give of 
that little. But this sort of public spirit will 
not terminate in the mere giving of money ; it 
will prompt men to be active and discriminating 
in the' application of their benevolence, so as 
that it may do good and not be perverted to 
evil nses. Old Job gives an excellent little bit 
of ^dvice aboat 

" VigiTiNO THE Poor," 
While Iain upon this subject I cannot help recom- 
mending this great charity to the rich, who have no 
idea of the wretchedness of the poor. I would advise 
them to look at their beds, and examine into all their 
wants. H would have a twofold good ; nay, a ten- 
fold good. The poor, in proportion as they are visi- 
ted, advised, and relieved, would become more and 
more clean, and consequently more healthy. It might 
be an irksome task at nrst, but it would be a christian 
taak, and every time be more agreeable. 

This is, indeed, one of the best of all mani- 
festations of public spirit. Rich people often 
3ay to a poor applicant, '' I don't know you ; 
perhaps you are an impostor * (and truly there 
are too many impostors) bnt^ nevertheless, that 
d^ovlda*t be made an earcuse for shutting onr 
ear against the cry of distress. My old name- 
aake was a good example in this respect. " I 
was a father to the poor," says he, " and the 
catise that I knew not I searched oui.** (Job 
xxix. 16.) Let rich, people imitate that steady 
old visitor ; let them search out the causes and 
the cases of their poor fellow creatures j let 
*em go and poke their heads up the dark stairs 
to the tip top garret, and search out the real 
atate of things ; and then, there will not only 
be less poverty, bat there will be fewer im* 
postors* 'Tis much better in this respect than 
Was iu my honoured father's days. How 
pleased he woald have been to have seen such 
active visiting societies as have been set up of 
late in this city and in other places. I honour the 
good gentlemen and ladies that take the pains 
to go from house to house, as they do in most 
parishes in the city, administering relief and 
consolation as far as they have the means ; and 
I mnst say that 'tis a ipreat shame that the 
subscriptions to those good societies should be 
so low. The Diocesan Fisiling Society in par- 
ticular is very ill supported, and 'tis a great 
shame, and must arise from some misunder- 
standing as to its nature | for to my certain 
knowledge it is one of the most valuable insti- 
tutions that our city possesses, and administers 
its funds, as far as they extend, without parti- 
ality to sect or party. It certainly becomes 
those wealthy persons, who shrink from the 
personal labour of such undertakings, at least to 
pour their donations liberally into the treasury. 
In speaking of that one excellent society, I 
by no means intend a slight to others ^ the 
oDJect of the Cholera- Preventive Society, for 
instance, is peculiarly important at the present 
time, though we are to hope that the call for 
its special exertions will be only for a season ; 



whilst that call is made, however, it behoves all 
who pretend to public spirit to lend a helping 
hand in some way or other. ' I trust that those 
who put their hand to the work when the danger 
was at a distance, will not flinch now that it is 
at the door. Let there be no running away, as 
if we could get out of reach of God's hand. 
Let th^re be no faint hearted distrust, as if the 
Lord's arm were shortened that it cannot save; 
but let all turn to, and in dependence on the di- 
vine blessing do the beet they can to mitigate the 
general mass of suffering. From Clifton indeed 
there is not even a temptation to migrate. We 
may rather expect that it will he & place of re- 
sort in this time of danger 5 for whilst, on the one 
hand, its situation to the westward, and therefore 
generally to the windward of Bristol, tends to 
preserve it from the infection of the city, on the 
other hand its elevation on a lofty hill, its salu- 
brious atmosphere, mineral waters, and the 
effective medical staff of the neighbourhood, 
present all the securities that human or earthly 
means can afford. These are weighty considera- 
tions 3 but I trust that very many wealthy persons, 
connected with our city, will keep to their post 
on higher principles, aud\nll manifest that genu- 
ine public spirit] which subordinates private and 
individual advantages to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped 
that you, my honoured customers of the labouring 
classes, will bear in mind that yon are called to 
shew something of this same kind of public spirit, 
and to assist one another in the hourof extremity. 
Yon often talk of standing by one another to the 
last drop of blood; implying that you are ready 
to risk life to help one another and promote the 
common good. Now your courage will be 
put to the test ; yon will be called upon to 



REVIEW OF THE BLOODY 3U0Y. 

[Coruinued,'] 



A considerable portion of Old Job Nott^s 
works, which, as I have repeatedly said, were 
so eminently useful in checking the progress of 
infidel and revolutionary principles in his day, 
consisted of a detailed description of the hor- 
rid barbarities, and disgusting profanities, 
practiced by the French at the time of the 
revolution, and during the wars which imme- 
diately followed. 

Now, what did good in Old Job's time, may 
do good in our time ; especially as the " signs 
of the times" now, are so similar to those which 
marked the opening of that scene of horrors, 
which extended more or less through the last 
ten years of the preceding century. Whea 
the symptoms are the same, we are led to ap- 
prehend that the disease is the same ; and if 
the disease be the same, then we are justified 
in administering the same medicine^ as has 
before been beneficial in a similar case. In' 
this view it is that Job Nott has been induced 
to give his readers, some brief particulars of 
the cruelties perpetrated at the time of the 
French revolution, in order that he mav excite 
in their minds, a just sense of the awful conse- 
quences which ensue, when once the barriers 
of human government are broken down, and 
the authority of divine revelation is despised. 

Such recitals serve as a beacon to warn 
men. They arc like the yellow flag, hoisted 
at the mast head of a plague-ship, to^guard the 
uninfected from approaching ; or, to recur to 



the idea suggested by the title of the book 
under review, they are like a Bloody Buoy, 

- . _ . , - J - 1 • J- m I thrown out to the political pilots of all nations, 

stand by one another, and perform kind offices L^ admonish them to steer clear of the dangers, 

one to another at the risk of /i/e; and I hope ^a which such a course, as the French nation 

yon won t tifnch. 1 trnst, too, that you will 

take in good part the kind self-denying ex- 
ertions and liberal benevolence of your richer 

neighbours. *Tis very discouraging to bene- 
volent persons who wish to do good, when their 

good is evil spoken of and imputed to wrong 

motives. There has been too much of this in 

respect of the exertions made to mitigate the 

cholera ; but I hope we shall hear no more of 

such nngrateful conduct, but that the poor will 

be thankful for what is done for them, and 

willing to have their houses white w*ashed, &c., 

and thankful for any relief extended to them by 

the benevolent 5 and not envious one of another, 

looking " not every one on his own things, but 

every one also on the things of others ;" desirous 

that others should share the benefit as well as 

themselves. Oh I like to hear a poor woman 

say " Ah, Sir,' we be in want, indeed, but 

there's Betty so and so over the way, with her 

sick husband and five small children, is worse 

off than we." This is public spirit *, or if you 

please, this is christian charity } for they are in 

truth one and the same thing. Christian charity 

teaches us to love our neighbour as ourselves.^ 

and to act upon that principle consistently and 

nniversally is the perfection oi public spirit, | I here obliterate a passage, relative to the 



to which such a course, as the French nation 
steered at the close of the last century, most 
infallibly lead. 

The second chapter of this book consists of 
facts extracted partly from a publication enti- 
tled " Relation of the cruelties committed on 
the people of Lyons;" and partly from a work 
entitled, " La Conjuration de Robespierre*^ 

<'The grand scene of destruction and massacre,, 
was opened 10 the once flourishing and opuleot city 
of LyonSf by a public profanation of all tliose things, 
that had been looked upon as sacred. The mnrder- 
ers in chief, chosen from amongst the members of 
the National Convention, w^re a play-actor, and a 
man who, under the old government, had been a 
bom-bailiff. Their first step was to brntify the 
minds of the populace, and to extinguish the re- 
maining spark* of humanity and religion, by teach- 
ing them to set heaven and an hereafter at 
defiance ; in order to prepare them for the mas- 
sacres, which they were commissioned to execnle* 
X mock procession was formed, in imitation of 
those observed by tlie Catholic church. It was 
headed by a troop of men» bearing in their bands 
the chalices, and other vases, which had bc^n 
taken from tlie plundered churches. At the head 
of the procession there was an ass, dressed io the 
vestments of the priests, that the revolutionar3f 
army had murdered in the neighbourhood of the 
city, with a mitre on his head."— * * 
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dishonour done to the bible^ as being too shock- 
iog to be printed. . 

*' When this procession came to the spot, which 
had been fixed on for the purpose, the bible was 
bnrnt, f • • • • amidst the shouts and rejoicings 
of the blasphemous assistants/' 

'* Such a begtnniiiff plainly foretold what was to 
follow. Ao undistinguished butchery of all the 
rich immediately commenced. Hundreds of per* 
sons, women as well as men, were taken out of the 
city at a time, tied to trees, shot to death, stabbed, 
or else knocked on the head. In the city, the {guil- 
lotine never ceased a moment ; it was shifted three 
times ; holes were dug at each place to receive the 
blood, and yet it ran in the gntters. It were im- 
possible to describe this scene of carnage, or to 
give an account of each act of the, 'till now, un- 
heard of barbarity ; — two or three however demand 
a particular mention :— 

*^ Madame LanraB^ hearing that her husband was 
coodemaed, went, accompanied with her ten chil* 
dreuy and Uirew herself on her knees before the 
ferocious Collet d^Hcrhois, one of the members of 
the convention ; but no mercy could be expected 
from a wretch, whose business it was to kill. She 
followed her beloved hni^band to the place of exe- 
cution, surrounded with her weeping offspring. 
On seeing him fall, her cries, and the wildness of 
lier looks, but toe plainly foretold her approaching 
end. She was seized with the pains of premature 
cbild-birth, and was carried home to her house ; 
where a commissary soon after arrived, drove her 
frosL her bed and her house, from the door of which 
she fell dead into the street/' 

'' Two women, who had persisted in asking the 
life of their husbands, were tied during six hours 
to the posts of the guillotine. Their own husbands 
were executed before their eyes, and their blood 
sprinkled over them." 

** To these facts, I shall add the death of itfou* 
ptlU* He was made prisoner during the siege, 
biirtcd alive np to bis neck, and in this sitaatlon 
had his head mashed to pieces with small cannon 
hkXUif which his enemies tossed at it with all the 
insuUing grimaces of savages/' 

From the frequent and sadden cbaiiges^ 
Tvhich took place in the progress of the revo* 
lutioD^ it x>ften happened that the perpetrators 



*' ffenriot had no other clothes on but a shirt 
and waistcoat covered with dirt and blood. His 
hair was clotted, and his assassinating hands were 
now stained with his own gore/' 

** Me bad been wounded all over ; one eye he 
kept shnt, while the other was started from its soc- 
ket and held only by the fibres. This horrid spet;* 
tacle, from which the imagination turns with disgust 
and affright, excited the joy and even the mirth of 
the Parisians. ' Look at the sconndre)',' said they, 
'just as he was when he assisted in murdering the 
priests.' The people called on the carts to stop, 
and a group of women performed a dance round 
that in which the capital offenders rode/' 

" When Henriot was stepping from the cart to 
the scaffold, one of the tinder executioners, to di- 
vert the spectators, tore out the eye that was al- 
ready loose. What a hard-hearted wr,eteh must be 
be, who could perform an action like this ! and to 
What a degree of baseness and ferocity, must tliat 
people be arrived, who could thus be diverted! 

The fate of Robespierre and his colleagues 
may well serre a^ a Bhody Buoy-^nn awful 
warning to those who aspire to the honours of 
the demagogue and rashly venture to tamper 
with the passions of the people^ Such jadyeu- 
turers have been found in ^yery age, and the 
tide of history conveys to us numerous memen- 
tos of the fate which generally awaits them. 
Fragments of the wreck of their ambition are 
every where seea floating on its surface* Let 
those who in after times may be tempted to 
navigate the dangerous seas of popular agita- 
tion, be admonished to shun the rock upon 
which so many have split Let those too who 
venture to excite popular ferment^ under the 
idea that they can stop it when they please, be 
reminded that *' the beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water 5*' one little inlet 
made, the flood presently rushes ii^ with over^ 
whelming force. The process too by which a 
man attains such eminence in crime as Robes- 
pierre and his companions reached^ is often 
gradual. Men do not usually become villains at 



written on the scene. — La Conjuratwn de Rnhesffierrt 
h to be had almost any where. It was pnbKtihed at 
Paris, and therefore we may rest assiJred that tlM 
anthorhas hot exaggerated ; but or tlie contrary, 
we see by the last article that he was afraid to say 
all that truth would have warranted,*' 

I ; . . , 

, (Tq be continued*) . ' 
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of the moslJ horrid deeds, speedily became | one bound; they ascend the scale of crime step 



themselves, in turn, the victims of that cruelty, 
with which they had inspired the breasts of 
thejpopulace. 

llie man, who rashly sets some mighty en- 
gine at work, which be has neither the skill to 
goyem nor the power to stop, is likely himself 
to be crushed between its wheels. Thus it 
was with many of the revolutionary, dema- 
gogues of France. They set the wheels of 
popular fury at work, but they could neither 
stop nor control the motions of the destructive 
engine ; and consequently, they became the 
victims of their own guilt and madness. This 
was strikingly illustrated, in the case of the 
miserable Robespierre, who was sent to the 
guillotine by the populace, whom he had him- 
self disciplined to deeds of blood. The exe- 
cution of that unhappy roan was marked by a 

circumstance of peculiar ferocity. 

^* Robespierre had been wounded in his head and 
face; his jaws were held together with bandages ; 
and the ezecntioner, before he placed his neck 
under the guillotine, suddenly tore off the ban- 
dagesy letting his under jaw fall, while the blood 
streamed down his breast." 

The following is the account, given of the 
treatment of another revolutionary chieftain. 



by step, till he who at the outset would have 



In passing lately througb a fair, I s^w two cbnntfy 
girls, apart from the crowd of irlleffl, busily engaged 
with a lortune-telling gypsy j whose dark and cuur 
ning look, as she scanned the Iine» of their hands, 
was strongly contrasted with the credulous alt of 
the fair simpletons, who were listening to her artful 
story. The race of Gypsies in Great Britain is now 
reduced to a small number, partly from the sever it^ 
of the laws against all such vagrants, and likewise 
owing to the industrious habits of the people,' and 
the diSiision of religious knowledge and general 
information,— causes which are nnfavourable to the 
residence amongst us of these wandering Arabs of 
civilized society, i^ho are far more numerous in 
many other countries. In Spain, where the laws are 
worse administered, and where there is more gross 
ignorance, idleness, and misery than in almost any 
other European nation of the same extent, It is sup- 
posejd that there are not less than 40,000 Gypsies. 
The number of their tribes dispersed thrbaghdnt all 
Europe, may amount to 7 or 800,000. 

Their origin is involved in considerable obscurity* 
They first made their appearance in Europe about 
400 years ago, travelling in bands Of eighty or one 
hundred persons, under a leader. ' They arrived in 
Germany about the year 1427, and were ifterwardiB 
Keen in Switzerland, Italy, France, and finklly iii 
Great Britain. They were believed to be pilgrims 
from Jerusalem and the Holy Land, and were ac- 
cordingly well received at first j but their roguish 
and abandoned characters soon rendered them ob- 
jects of universal detestation, and they v^ere every 
where persecuted. Their resemblance in language, 
and habits to some of the tribes of HiUdbstan, fa- 
vours the notion of the Gypsies having come from 
the East Indies. So long ago as the year ISSl tiiere 
is an English statute which narrates ** that before 
this time many outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians, using no craft, nor feat of iherchandise, 
have come into this realm, and gone from shire to 



thought himself incapable of the bloody deed,] shire, and place to place, in great companies, and 

and would have exclaimed, '^ am I a dog that I ~ 

should do this thing}'* will at length attmn 

such a perfection of bart>arity, as to revel and 

luxuriate in the most ferocious cmielties. llie 

concluding passage of the chapter now under 

consideration accords' with these views. ». 



^ In short, men contracted such a taste as exdte 
horror even to believe it possible ; God forbid that 
1 should enter into ptfrticulars on this subject. The 
bowels of the reader would not permit him to pro- 
ceed. Suffice it to say, that we have seen the time 
when man was becoming the/ood of man. TAom wh» 
practised anatomy during the reign of terror, know 
but too well what I could say here, if compassion 
for the feelings of my readers did not prevent me.'' 

It is to be understood that the latter extracts 
relative to the tragical end of the revolutionary 
demagogues, are taken from a book entitled. 
La Conjuration de Rohespterre^ respecting 
which the author of the Bloody Buoy thus 
writes:— 

" I cannot quit these facts without once more re- 
ferring my reader to the work from which I have 
selected them. I wish him not to depend upon my 
veracity for the truth of what he may find in a book 



used great, crafty, and subtle means to deceive the' 
people, bearing them in hand, that they by palmis- 
try could tell men and women's fortunes, and so. 
many times by craft and subtlety have deceived th^; 
people of their money and also have committed 
many heinous felonies and robberies to the great 
hurt' and deceit of the people they have come 
among." ' ' 

This statutory account of the Gypsies who in- 
fested England three centuries ago, in great num- 
bers, correctly describes them at the present da^, 
and their character and habits are the same, in 
whatever country they are found. They have no*, 
religion, and have rarely conformed to the regions 
rites of any of the countries they inhabit. They 
never employ themselves In farming, or any of the 
labours of the husbandman. In Hungary, many of 
them are occupied in washing the ores of the gold ' 
mines. In France, Spain, and other parts orthe* 
continent, tliey practised horse-dealing, but whb 
such a character for ingenious fraud, that they 
have been prohibited by law from the employment. 
The chief handicraft of the men is smiths and tin- 
kers' work, and the women pretend to skill in divi- 
nation and fortune-telling from palmistry, or moles 
in the skin, &c. 

The Gypsies wander about from place to place; 
and if ever they are found in large towns, it is only 
for a sbort time, in some of the most miserable lanes 
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and conrts» fron whicb tbay sally forth u beggars* 
•r to praetice some of tliB arts or tricks by wbich 
th«y gaio a procarious subsistence. In tbe country, 
|hey take np Uieir quarters in some old ruin, in 
caves, or boles which they dig in the side of a bill ; 
or they live in hots built in the rudest form, of rafters 
covered with turf. In the middle of the but they 
light their fire. The children are only half clad, and 
the men and women are generally in rags, wearing 
at the same time some tawdry article of dress, of 
which they are ?ery fond. They are much addicted 
to theft and drunkenness. They are said to have 
strong natoral afiectlon for their children, but it is 
not manifested in any concern for their morals, their 
education, or the improvement of their condition. — 
On the contrary, their.nuhappy offspring are early 
trained, both by precept ana example, to the gross- 
est vices. 

Attempts have been made at different periods, 
by the governments of the countries where Oypsey 
tribes have been found in considerable numbers, to 
deter them from their lawless roving mode of life, 
by severe enactments, or to induce them by a gentle 
and humane policy, to settle to soUie honest employ- 
ment. But although a few indivldnals may occa- 
sionally have quitted their tribe, the distinctive cha- 
racter of the race has always remained unchanged. 
The Jews are tbe only other instance of a people 
wandering over tbe face of tbe earth, and that in 
far greater nnmbers and for a much longer period 
than the Gypsies, without becoming blended and 
united with tne nations among whom thev dwell. In 
the case of the Jews tlie preservation or their own 
peculiar character is much more remarkable, be- 
cause, tliough dispersed as a nation, they have 
settled as individuals in a way that the Gypsies 
never have done, being extensively and actively en- 
gaged in trade among the different nations where 
they are scattered. As foretold in holy writ by tbe 
inspired prophets of tlieir own nation, the Jews have 
been preserved a distinct and peculiar people, for 
ihe most important, purposes, and' so they will re- 
main until they have confessed the Saviour whom 
their forefathers crucified, and believing in Him 
shall be " gathered on every side and brought Into 
their own land," and shall dwell in the land wherein 
their fathers have dwelt. The Jews harden their 
hearts in unbelief of Christianity ; the Gypsies are 

Sractical atheists, and vagabonds by profession, 
nch is the tendency of sin to perpetuate itself, that 
the infidelity and vicious propensities and habits 
of the Gypsies have descended from father to son 
for many generations. Nor is there any hope that 
the fearful genealogy of crime shall be cut off, until 
they are brought under tbe Influence of religious 
instruction, and lenewed in heart by the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit. I heard some time ago of the in- 
tended formation of a society for reclaiming the 
Gypsies of this country, — What Governments have 
attempted in vain by statntary enactments, might be 
nndertaken with far greater hope of success by filn 
etsociation of private christians, directing its pious 
and benevolent efforts more especially to the in- 
struction and improvement of the Gipsey children. 
I shall conclude this account of the Gypsies, with 
a few remarks on their lying pretensions to a know- 
ledge of futurity. These they have in common with 
all heathens and idolaters from the earliest ages ; for 
we read in Deuteronomy xviii. a solemn command 
against giving heed to divination, or an observer of 



poperv prevailed over Christendom, and the people 
were kept in ignorance of the bible, astrology, or tbe 
art of foretelling the events of a person's life from 
the position of the stars at the time of his birth, was 
very commonly believed in. But what possible con- 
nection can there be between the hidden designs of 
providence, and the fanciful interpretation which ig- 
norant and deceitful men choose to put upon the flight 
of a pigeon, the croaking of a raven, the neighing 
of a horse, the positiqp of the stars at the hour of 
a man's birth, or the lines on his hand ? It is a 
lamentable proof of our readiness to believe what is 
false and imaginative, and to reject the truih^ that 
such absurdities should ever gain a moment's belief; 
while we turn away from the heavenly precepts and 
precious promises of the bible, which come to us on 
the highest authority, and with the fullest evidence, 
bringing peace, and wisdom, and hofioess, and 
happiness everlasting. Our present lives are only 
a passing moment, as it were, between tbe past, 
which is no longer ours, and the future, into which 
we are swiftly travelling. Of what is to come, we 
knew nothing ctfrfoin^, but whatt God has revealed 
In his word, by his weii-beloved Son, his prophetSi 
and apostles. From our experience of tbe past* we 
can exercise a sound judgment as to the protMhUitUs 
of the ftitnre, so as to guide our affairs with discre- 
tion. But it is still true «* that we knew not what a 
day may briogfortb f therefore our heavenly Father, 
without whose knowledge and permission not a 
sparrow can fall to the ground, and who numbers 
the very hairs of our heads, commands and invites 
ns to commit all onr ways to Him, in humble de- 
peodenoe and prayerful submissien to bis wiil» and 
has premised to direct onr steps. 

Every individual of sound mind must know much 
more of the probable course of his future life than 
an ignorant astrologer or a vagabond Gypsy. Their 
eracvilar sayings are only fknwd guesses. Any one 
who knew Buonaparte's talents and ambition when 
he was first consul of the French, might iiave ststed 
with great probability that he would one day be 
Emperor. Those who knew Nelson in command of 
his ship, or Wellington as Colonel of his regiment, 
nright have probably foretold without the aid ef 
astMogy, the luture glories of Trafalgar or of Wa* 
terloo. There is nothing remarlcable in a cunning 
Gypsy who has drawn out a simple maiden's love 
secrets, being able to foretel either that her swain 
will prove false, or that she will soon be a bride. If 
the simpleton believes the nnfiavourable prediction, 
she will no doubt bring it to pass, by shghting her 
false lover ; and if the Gypsey or astrologer should be 
right only in one case out of twenty, and wrong in 
the other nineteen, they get the credit of having an 
insight into that futurity, which is known only to the 
'Almis^ty, and which He has in mercy concealed 
from us. For if " sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,'* and weak mortals find It often difficult to 
bear their daily burden of duty and afilictlon, what 
but anxious care and misery conld flewfirom having 
clearly brought before us, the sins and foUies, the 
losses 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

It is impotsibie that the writer who has 
commenled on the article in No. XXrifl, entitled, 
"Vox Populi vox Dei," can ieriotu^ expect the 
insertion of his letter. Thai the eulogist ^ " tbe 
innocent, the talented, uEid virtuoM Thomas Pune^' 
r^'* that beet of mea," should he espceedingrfy •npy 
with the *' hypocnsjf^''' and calumny, und** rubiufi^* 
of that teoni of men. Job Nott, is very natural; 
hut that Job should lend his columns for the display 
of such a tissue of scurrility, infidelity, and blai- 
phemy as this writer's communimtion exhibits, no 
man in his senses can expect. In short, the whole 
composition is only calculated to awaken unfeigned 
compassion toward the unhappy writer; for that 
man is indeed an object <^ pity, whoproclaiau that 
he has no hope ifcyond ihe grave. 7%atsueh is ike 
miserable state of this writer is plain, f>r he refaseM 
to believe that there can be *' knowledge, thought, 

?c. without matter,^' or *' existence wttkaut hodjf** 
!li>, which is impiously directed ag^ainst tfic being 
of a God, is at the same time a direct denial of tiic 
immortality of the soul ; the man, there/ore, who 
holds such sentiments virtually declares, that he kas 
no hope beyond this earthly state of existence. lie 
reduces the spirit of man to a level with " thuf spirit 
^f the beast that goetk downward to the eartkj* 
And is the prospect of annihilation the best that ns- 
fidelity can offer t» its votaries f Ok miserable co«i« 
pensation tendered in exchange far that blessed hop^ 
^^ofy, honour, and immortality which the word 
of God holds forth to believers / ffere, however, 
we have a specimen of the sort of men who espouse 
the maxim, ** the voice of the people is the voice ^ 
God.** Ex uno disce omnes. 

The imputation which this writer casts upon Job 
Nott, that he has blackened the character of the in- 
nocent and virtuous Thomas Paine, is most gratuit* 
ous and absurd. The whole mtderials of the memoir 
ftf Paine were derived f^^om books which have bsem 
many years before the pubUc-^^'ekiefly from the smk- 
lication of the American writer, Gheetham, to whose 
credibility the late excellent Mr. Betkune, if New 
York, when in this country bore ample te^momy. 
However, \f Job has put on the blacking^ eertaini^ 
his correspondent (in making out Paine tohesoeJS^ 
ceedingly virtuous and gooK) has made firee use of 
the polisnin^ brush. 

tf^the writer be really desirous to have his diffi- 
culties solved, respecting certain postages in Xalu 
scripture. Job Nott hopes that his in^mriei may' be 
met in some future number ; ae it will be part ^ 
ihe plah ^f this paper, occasionally to combat she 
ol^eetiohs of in/Sdelity. 

Some qf Job's correspondents appear to be qttiSe 
unaware of the narrow limits, to which such publi-^ 

ises; disap>>intmeats, iind trials of a whole life?! 7/'^* ^''^ ^^Tl^^^r^r^^.^ -^^(^^^^ *'* •^^^ ^^^"» 
Infidelity U the prevaUing sin of the age; but ^f* ^^ ^^tttled "The Length of my Tether.'* 
Me who deny or distrust God's providence, are f he paper transmitted by D. is too political to be 

inserted as a whole, in an unstamped periodical ; 
possibly some of the ideas may be brought out, in a 
modified fmn, 



those 

oAen weakly credulous, and superstitious in the 
extreme. The art of astrology is practiced to a 
considerable extent at preseut, in Loudon and 
elsewhere ; and instances are not wanting, of per- 
sons who have been made miserable, by giving heed 



timetaoraconsulterwithfamiltarspirits.orawizard, j to their lying predictions; seeing them come to 



or a necromancer ; " For all that do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lord. For these nations 
(the heathen and idolatrous nations) hearkened unto 
observers oif times and unto diviners *, but as for thee. 
the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so to do.*' 
The Romans, Germans, and other nations of an- 
tiquity^used to determine whether they would make 
peace or war, or commence any important under- 
takingkby consulting the flight of birds, the neighing 
of a white horse, by observing the stars, or other 
similar absurdities; aud during the dark ages when 



pass in part, and living in constant dread, that 
niisfortnnes would overwbelni them, which tliey be- 
lieved would also come to pass on the same authority. 
If fortune-tellers and astrologers could reveal more 
than they pretend to do, they would only have the 
power or inflicting the more exquisite tormenti It 
is only after they have quitted this world of sin and 
sorrow, that the spirits of just men then made per- 
fect will derive happtness from looking forward to a 
boundless futurity of iocreasing felicity. 

NEHEMIAH. 
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DOMESTIC DISCIPLINE. 



I should be very sorry to do any tbing that 
might seem aDhandsome, or to hart the feelings 
of any body by exposing family secrets and 
the like; but really that Jenny Cavil that I 
wrote to in No. XII. is so obstinate and pig- 
headed $ that there's no bearing it, and as to 
her feelings being hurt by her being put into 
print, I don*t think she has got sufficient sense 
of shame to care much about it : indeed there's 
more danger lest the poor vain thing should 
feel flattered and puffed up by it, and that's 
one reaspn why I've been so backward in 
Boticng her ; but really her goings on are so 
wrong-headed, and her whole history is so weU 
Buited to be a warning to high and low, rich 
and poor, that at length Tve determined to 
expose her. If you ask how it happens that 
I and Mrs. Nott take so much pains with this 
Baid Jenny, I must tell yon that Mrs. N. knew 
her mother — as honest well-meaning a woman 
aa ever lived, only too indulgent to her children. 
Ob, if the old woman were alive now, 'twould 
grieve her sadly to see how Jenny goes on, 
and she'd be right sorry that she ever indulged 
her in her fondness for dress and other vain 
ways through over tenderness ; but, however, 
she has been taken away from the evil to come, 
and I must say, that it wasn't all her fault. t.hat 
Jenny turned out so bad ; for so long as Jenny 
was under her mother's roof she had some good 
lessons taught her, and was kept to the Sunday 
school, and made to pay some respect to the 
Sabbath. 'Twas after she went out into the 
WGtrld and got into what is called high service 
in a gay, fashionable, thoughtless family, 
'twas tSen that all the evil propensities of her 
Batnre were cherished in her, and the founda- 
tion was bid for much of the misery that she 
ai^d her husbEkud and chiklren now experience. 

This will sufficiently appear in the course of 
what I am going to relate respecting my last 
yisit to Jennv's habitation. 'Twas on the very 
afternoon of that day when I called at the 
factory, as related in No. XXIX. Having 
heard that Jem Cavil was following his old 
riga, I was induced to inquire a little after 
him and the family, if, perhaps, I mijght be of 
some service in bringing Jem to his senses. 
Well, as I approached the door of Jem*s habi- 
tation, I heard a child squalling and roaring 
Instil}^ whilst the cause became abundautly 



evident by the fluent and elevated tones of the 
mother. " You little storry-telling hussy you, 
ril give it thee, I will — out in the gutter again 
— and no shoes on-^you little dirty drab, I'll 
murder thee, 1 will !" This was uttered yfiih 
all the rage of all the furies flashing in her 
face and almost choking her utterance, whilst 
the poor unhappy object of her wrath was driven 
before her, squaUing and raging and running to 
escape the blows that were most mercilessly 
dealt out by the maternal fist. All this passed 
in less time than. I have been descrilung it. 
The virago of a mother little thought who was 
behind her. 1 turned back a few steps just to 
give her and the child time to get into the 
house before me, and then walked in without 
noticing what had happened, but not before 
Jjspny had caught sight of mej for by the time 
I reached the door sJl was quiet, Jenny's rage 
quelled, and the. child seated in the corner, 
sobbing violently indeed, but with a great 
piece of lump sugar in its hand given to quiet 
her. " Ah ! Jenny, (said I) how d'ye do ? 
what's the matter with the child r* " Poor dear, 
(says Jenny) she got a fall just now and hurt 
herself sadly, and I've just been giving her a 
bit of sugar to quiet her," and with &at she 
turned and gave the child euch a look as seemed 
to say, *' if you dare epeai one word, Fll half 
hUl theer " Well, (said I) and how is Jem Cavil, 
is he at homer' " No sir, (says she)." "Why he 
wasn't at the factory this morning, (said I)." 
" No sir, (replied Jenny) I must own he got a 
little fuddled after. the percession yesterday, 
^and so he lost half a day, but he's gone to his 
work this afternoon." I rather wondered to 
hear Jenny speak in such mild terms of her 
offending partner, and began to hope that she 
was following my advice on that head. 

On another subject however, that of dress, 
it was too manifest that my counsel had been 
all thrown away : for there v^as Jenny, seated 
in a place more like a pig-stye, than a habita- 
tion for human beings, but her own precious 
person tricked out in all the finery, that her 
finances could afibrd--»such flounces and fur- 
bebws, such curls and braids, and the bob 
ear-rings going dingle dangle at every motion 
of hep head ! 

- ** I do wish Jenny, (said I) that yo\kd give 
up your flauntv dress, and study neatness and 
cleanliness a little more : and those bobs i do 
let me beg of you \o talfe *em put, they don't 



become a person in yonr station Jenny, indeed 
they don't.** '* For the matter of that sir, 
(says Jenny) if I would give up my. ear-rings 
at all, I'd do it to please you and Mrs. Nott^ 
that have been such kind friends to me ; . but I 
never can part with 'em, for they were given 
me by my dear Lady Trollop. Yon must 
know sir, I lived with her ladyship four years 
as lady's maid ; and my lady took great count 
of me, and she used to give, me some, of her 
own, and the young ladies' clothes $ and one 
day she gave me these ear-rings, and told me 
to get 'em put into my ears, for she liked to 
see a servant jaunty and smart, apd do credit 
to a place." 

'* Well Jenny, (said I) I don't know what 
Lady Trollop's notions may have been, but I 
can't think that flaunty dressy servants do 
credit to any pkce $ .and I'm quite sure that 
to encourage servants in such ways, is very 
hurtful to themselves, by making them vain, 
and putting high notions into their heads^ 
and exposing them to temptations of various 
kinds. The least of the evils that come of it 
is the habit of extravagance, leading them to 
spend their money in dress, instead of putliu 
it in the savings' bank j and 'tis well if it don t 
even betray them into acts of downright disho* 
nesty. I don't think anything of that kind of 
you Jenny ; but in your case, we see the bad 
efiects of such hahite in alter life : for not* 
withstending all you have got to say. about 
yo|ir drunken Jem, I verily believe that more 
than half the dist^ss and trouble yon meet 
with, . is owing to yonr own fondness for dress 
and gossiping. Besides, that passionate way 
of yours isn't at ail likely to mend. Uie matter. 
Nay Jenny, don't be up in the boughs, for I 
saw it just now, ai\d ^tisn't the first time nei« 
ther ; — ^I saw and heard your treatment of the 
child just now." " Why sir, (says Jenny, 
reddening) 'tis true I was angry with her, and 
there's no helping it; she's such a story-teller 
that there's no bearing it. What d'ye think she 
did, sir?— <^why she knocked down a whole 
basin of milk just now, and then, to screen 
herself, she said 'twas Mrs. Jones's cat ; but 
one of the neighbours saw her do. it herself, 
the aggravating good-for-nothing wenqh [^ 
''Softly Jenny, (said I) perhaps you mayu!l 
have sufficiently considered, whether or. not 
you have been cpireful to set youf children .a 
gqod exiMnple, in sticl^ing to tn(th. Wfa^n the^ 
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child (who is j|^ )i|fv gipe Mt) heard you 
aiake a falao statement to fie, just to screen 
yourself, dfiB't f on thtnk tH%t was calculated 
to encourage her in the like practices? Be 
tore of this Jenny, if you make ^etences and 
tell nntmths to screen your faults, your chil- 
dren will be sore to follow the example ; and 
'tisn't all the beating and scolding that will 



know ^ whole Ir^ sir, 'tis Jero Cavil hiprtilf- 
He came in this afterpoon after getting liis 
whack at the Red Lion, and went (to ^ed, lotr 
he*s been up all night ; but he was rather 
ashamed on't, and therefore he told me if any 
body asked for him, to say he was not at home/' 
'*But truth, Jen ay, truth T' "Oh sir, to be sure 
there's no harm in thHtj'why even* my Lady 



have any effect, whilst the parent's conduct Trollop who wouldn't have soiled her mouth 



doe8n*t agree with her instructions : — and 
with reepect- to chastising children, Jenny, 
tak^ my word for it, a little temperate correc- 
tioib WHSOOOfKMMi^ with kind reasoniiig and 
firmness, will be a great deal better than fall- 
ing into a rage, aiui beating your children 'till 
they are ready to burst with anger, and then 
gjrmg "iem sngftr to qtsiet *em. Re^ien^r the 
gcripture, * provoke not y<>or children to wrath, 
Ibilt hring them op in the nurture and admoni- 
tMD of the I^offd.' '* '^ Why now, (says Jenny) 
Ihiat^s very truQ sir, and it puts me in u^ind of 
what rv« heard Sir Harry Trollop say to my 
\wkff when she ii$ed to gel into violent tan^ 
trainui with the children, and then presently 
Ml to coaxing 'em. Sir Harry used to talk 
to my lady, just as yon tiow talk to me ; and 
«toci to teU her that she*d spoil the temper of all 
the children, and make 'eio miserable for life. 
And in truth, I think there was somewhsft in 
it, for Ihe yonng' ladies v/ite pr4.tty pickh9; and 
I don't know ttiat the servants were any the 
tetter for it ; lor my lady used to treat them 
aiieh iti the samo way. • Oh how often has 
HhO'ftdrmed at me, 'till I thought she'd have 
borst with rage, and then presently she'd 
imne down as (}<iiet as a lamb^ and call me 
kitb her room, and give roe something to make 
It np. 'Twas alter one of those tantrums, that 
tie gave me theiso ear-rings. Poor dear soul ! 
^-^ell, she was a khfid mistress, notwithstand- 
ing her &ult9 ; bht I do^ think Uiat she helped 
to spoil ooiy temper." ''That was a great pity 
ienwy, (isaid 1) and your ehiklren, and perhaps 
four children's children will reap the bad ef- 
ftets ^ it : but if Lady Trollop spoiled your 
lOnper, and' taught you t0 mismanage your 
eMdren, I soppose she didn't teach you r& teli 
Jftgk0h^(h'** ** ^h no, (says Jenny) her lady- 
ihlpahrays tanght her children and servants 
1t> have a striefj regard for truth ; that I must 
gay— ehe was very particular on that point ; — 
4vtr and o'tev again she has said tome, 'Jenny 
wlMtever yon do, never. tell an untrath to 
•ctfeen yoorMll. If yon have done anything 
mpong aeknowledge it freely, and I shall be 
flMeh'BOiie Kkely to look it over^ but never 
aggravate your oience by telling an nntmth to 
Mo it :* and I wish with all my heart, that I 
had foUownd my lady's advice. No sir, 'twas 
qnlte contrary to my dear mistress's nature to 
enootrage her servants in telling untruths." 
• JeMiT was ranning on in praise of Lady 
Trollopi strict adherence to veracity, when 
my attention was arrested by the distinct 
M«nds of a man goring above, stairs. ** Who 
ii 'that snoring Jenny ? (sud L)" " Oh ! dear, 
(mid Jininy, somewhat confused) if yon moat 



with an untruth for the world, and who was 
always lecturing 'her servants about telling 
truth, — even Lady Trollop iiscd to bid us say 
' not at home' to oompany that ahe didn't 
wish to see." "Ah! Jenny, (said I) that is 
indeed a very prevailing practice, and I fear a 
very hurtful one amongst jiersons of quality. 
I am fully aware of the excuses by which the 
fashionable world, as they caH themselves, 
endeavonr to excuse this abuse of language ; 
but after all they can say about its being ' an 
understood thing/ — ^ a way of speaking.' and 
the like. I say, after all that has been said in 
excuse of the practice, h'o see its ill effects in 
your case Jenny j for I verify believe that Lady 
Trollop's habit of dnployiitg her se^rvant^ to 
teir white lies and fashionable (ibs has had the 
efibct upon yon, as it dotibtless had upon the 
other servants, of gradually uTidermining your 
regard for troth. Why only think* Jenny, 
if it is a plain untruth for you to say that your 
husband is 'notathome/ when he is snoring 
np stairs,— how cOu^d it be consistent with 
troth for Lady Trollop, or any body else to 
instruct her servants to say she was not at 
home, when she was ? If the words be, Intended 
to be understood in their plain meaning, then 
there is a manifest untruth ; and if tliey ' are 
not intended to be understood in thei/ plain 
meaning, but are intended' to be nuderstood in 
some other meaning, would it not be much 
better to adopt the words suited to express the 
meaning intended, snch as 'my mistress is 
engaged, or the like,* according to the fact of 
the case ?" Jenny stared at this, as though not 

3oite understanding it. However, her confi- 
eirce in Lady TrcWop's veracity remained 
unshaken, and I was not anxious to lower her 
old mistress in her estimation ; but certainly, 
when I next knock at Jem Cavil's door, I shall 
hesitate to take *'not at home" for an answer. 
A neighbour coming in broke off my confab 
with Jenny ; so I took my leave and returned 
home, pondering upon what I had seen and 
heard ; and indeed, I have been thinking' very 
much ttpon the subject ever since ; and am 
anxious to call the serious attention of my 
readers to the important considerations which 
arise out of it. ^reat pains are taken in the 
present day to instruct chiidren from their 
earliest infancy; but it is to be feared that 
moch that is taught in the infant school, the 
day school, and the Sunday school^ is untauffht 
by the opposing influence of bad principles, 
bad tempers, and b|id example on the part of 
the parents, lliis is nniversally admitted and 
deplored -, bnt the great question is how the 
evil is to be removed. " ^^ must waU Hii 



lil0pr0sfi^ gmteiHi0il^ ^|i^^ ohii^n become 

p/uent9, qnsi trp jyay \>t^c tkat kB9)ing them- 

^W fHydMrf <^' beiAL %f g9^ \ntruction, 
thfy win be more desirous and more competent 
to incuicate wholesome lessons on their children.'* 
This has been the usual answer to the question* 
,Qut w0 have been waiting so long for this 
speculation to be realized, that 1 begin to fear 
that it cannot be depended upon \ and that on 
the contrary, the present race of careless 
parents will so operate upop the children, and 
so counteract the attempts made to better 
then, thai thn enila of parental miiHinnngi? 
ment will be still propogated aud transmitted to 
success! \'e generations. What then most we 
do ? Upon a review of Jenny Cavil's case, 
which is only a specimen of the prevailing 
state of things, I am disposed to say that the 
remedy roust t>e sought in an improved treat- 
ment of- domestic servants. I think it is not 
too much to say, that half, perhaps three- 
fourHis of the mothers of our kbonring popu- 
lation were originally domestic servants. Now 
there are hundreds and thousands of people 
who sustain the character of good masters and 
mistresses, because they provide for the com- 
fort of their servants* and treat them kindly, 
who yet take IKtle or no pains to instruct their 
domestics, or to reason with them, or watdi 
over their tempers and conduct. Provided 
their servants acquit themselves tolerably weU 
of the duties of their station, th^y are satisfied ; 
and they think that all M^y. haye to do >s to 
feed and clothe them, and pay them their 
wagesi and occasionaUy to grant them some 
indnlgences— perhaps at the expenceofa vioh- 
t^n of the Sabbath, which is too commonl]^ 
selected as th^ day for servants to seek re- 
laxation. There are, perhaps, not even the 
ordinary means of instruction employed, snch 
as the reading the scriptures and .prayer in 
the family ; still less is there any ttpecinl efbrt 
made to direct the minds' and regulate the 
conduct of servants, and infuse into their 
minds sound principles. In some instances 
the whole management of the children and 
household may be calculated to have a detri'- 
mental influence on the minds pf servants. 
This is distinctly 'shewn in Jenny Cavil's case. 
She is perpetually referring to Lady Trollop*^ 
example to justify her conduct, l^k to he^ 
of the vanity of dress—" My lady ' approved 
of it and gave her the finery.'* Reprove her 
for dissipating the Lord'e day — " My lady 
used always to give her leave to go out on 
Sunday evenings.*' Tisll her that she shpnldo^t 
get into passions with her children lyid tii<^ 
turn round and coax and caress them. It cotnto 
out that, however wrong it may be, it has the 
sanction of Lady Trollop's example. Propot^ 
family worship, — " there was no such tiding ^ 
Lady Trollop s, and she was one of the ben^ 
of women," Then the waste and cxtravagaEn'oe 
which are too often connived at in fanailie^, 
has the effect of training servants to habits of 
self* indulgence, which becomes fheir baoe In 
after life, by leading them to expend a ipest 
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portion of their scanty earningit ^P?)^' th'hi^ 
that are bot ^c^ssarl^. ,gi lif^ ana do .,tb|tfLi) 
ipery little good. ,. . : . * 

* The rmpressions^ too; which sefvamts. receive 
fVota'What they isee in* fami lies' are of the 
Btghest iinpprta^c^i for they will carry t.h9^e 
impces^ioiis tbroogbt life» ^nd .^vili reqpeqt their 
BBperton' and nphokl tlieiv charaeter, oe the 
<X)ntrary, according tO the vicvrs' which- they 
contracted when iu a state of domestic service. 
It hecopo^^s thei) nias;te/s and mis^re^esi to 
take care that every thing their. !servibnts. 
witoeas in tlieir ftkiDtlies tend to coflimmnd tlieir 
respect; Let pains be taken to discipline 
servantls to habits of industry and ^obrlety, and, 
9&tbe> Fpriagof aU true noratiiy, tbincukate 
ii|Boa> their -iniwds the ^reat deciriaee and 
prifidptes of thrijjtianfty. Let prayer be daily 
•flbred in the farpily, accompanied with read- 
ipgo^ |he sqripture^} let. care be takcQ tV^ 
tite SAcyiaDt&.kftve i«iblea:of their own, jaad tiiat 
they read them; let the love of- dress and 
finery be dis<?0urftged ; let a habit'of sann^ be 
cherished byj:ec9mi^ending'se,r.vauts to depotsit 
yai^t of their w^af^a..ia 4 savings* bmVk m a. 
ofarict iregfird' to /^M be enforeed npontben-j 
ftn^ "let them never be tolerated, moch lesis 
^ncour^^ed in the practice of c<],oivocatiQ9 -, 
in shorty let domestic; e^ersic^ ,1i^ regarded. aA a 
|MreiMur«locy : disdpiii^ey wlief eby^ servalito aire 
telMi ttained ^ftd'prepare^ to fUl the important 
relations Of after life; JcttbJSrpriTicfplebe acted 
upon,. 4Q(jt with God's blessing, its goqdeSb<;ts 
yiU Im Jiyiitiie«aedi 'in an. impraved. state of 
iaaiily' diseipltnd and domestic mamigemeAt 
MHDDgst the'Taboiiring classes. 

And let it not be supposed that the aibovc 
oh^erva^idps ^Pply ^Qi^Iy W the . icosAvct, of 
weaHhy: peopk) wbo keep Urge establishmeiits. 
The respons^ibillty of such persons is propor- 
tSonahlj^ exteuded ; but it is the plain duty of 
«very persou who keeps a e^ervaut t<> attenp<.to 
the moral and re1igiou%coiidHcfaof thais^vftfil^ 
md tllait Dot only- in regard to the services 
appertaining to their present station *, but with 
reference also to those, sjtilt more r^spoaslble 
qotnditiotis ai|d reiatioas in whieb that, servant 
may, ev^ntoaUy bo plaood> aod the.dpties of 
which may have an important bearing, on tfio 
^en.bi^ing o/the next generation apd of society 
at lajrge. '. 

I 111 i n ai l . .Ill . 1..I I , I i ■ .it...- ..»« ■■■>.■ ..>. ■ . 

PLAGUE TN FORMER TIMES. 

Hie Rev. Dr. Rodge^ in a sernion upon the 
Cholera. Morbus, gives the following historical 

sketch ojf the. ravages of pestilence lA former 
tiroes. 

-«^in the year M40, tt raged In- England, to snch a 
frightfal extent, as that seareely a temh part of the 
p o pnIat i o D ef tlie country, of allcl«Me», were It'fr 
alive* Tile ehorclhea and cbiirebyardA were iMiitl* 
eicaltoteoiitaio- the.dead; and in %fao metropottn It 
ulao foond neeesMpy to oomeerale a Urge gpot in 
lf(e§t Smitbfield as a barying ground, upon whieh 
lioaaea are now erected, and whick oi^tended ei^n 
Ojree a part of the site on whidi the New Pont 
I^Aee has been bniit. Unttng its pre«aletiee, S0,000 
persoBS were here hitefved; I» the reiga of the 



Rm^iHiV Ve^fMiDiiin; It^OOt dall^ foil vtelims: tm it 
in RorriH> fitoae : and thiA awful saoriftre of hwaian 
lives continued fur several days. In the year* IS4A« 
Uieps^stilpnce was no genp/al tlvroiij^lioiit tbecbfis, 
tian \vori(], that i't deRtibyelJ mofp than one half of 
thojieVhom theihfW'tlon'had s<**aed *AI Constan- 
tinofa<^, in the reigti of Jostlniin, SMOOdied deiiy. 
Tbe Afi-rqiQ pUxae vyas |io le^a, desU^oUve in.iu. 
mar(:h, Coip-uiencing at Cart,hHj|^e, it swept off ir 
its course, in Nnnii«rirt alone, .80^000 -, on the sea- 
roj^st of Aft-ira, 200,000, tojrPth«»r\wlh SO ,000 8oK 
dieifl' at Uf ira. Ib the ti^e of Petrarch,. t«eli wai' 
its deptr(ictivcHeK& in Italy, t|4at» ot«t of evi^ry thOo* 
san^i not ten per«oin survived. Is l^9ndo,B, at the 
jjre^t. plaKiie» about a cfniury and a lyilf since, 
it has been estimated that hiore than 100,000 per- 
sons perished in the eity and il* envirortj*. The 
dilBeoii«oliate metropoliH was neaf I y detfie rt«d hj its 
inbabitints; tr^ide. entirely eea^ed; the courts of 
l9^;were^lQ.Hcd ;aii«i ao pictorial represt-nta^tion 
can give the faintest idea of the actnat.sfai^^and 
real n\isery to which the dcvqted i^rty was th^en 
doomed.'^' ' ' ' , ' 

The above historical skeftch, v^hll^^ it is tal^ 
culate^to BWalcen in. our minds awfnl impfreS- 
sjoria of the terror of Tifiti AufitJiitY, v^hen he 
sheweth ** ihe lighting dowh ofhU irm vixtk the 
indignation of his dnger*' is at the same time 
suited to excite withtn us sensatiotis of admiring 
ian4 adoung gratitude at the g«>odtiess and for- 
bearance manifested toward England at larg^^ 
and especially toward out own city, in the cir- 
cumstances of the present solemn visitation. 
How sbw has been the approach,^ how deRbe- 
rate the progress of the fOrilfiidable disease ! 
How lenient hitherto the stroke inflicted upon 
ETngland^ in comparison of other nations; how 
lightty has our own city suflfered as yet in conl- 
parison of other places \ Why this clemency? 
Not for thy righteousness, O Britain, fbr thy 
people is a stiff- necked people, that rebellieth 
against Jehoyab7-:nat for thy uprightness, O 
Bristol, for th on hast been a city "filled \dth 
violence,*' and Still thy abused Sabbaths and 
neglected ordinances, and thy ungodly divi- 
sions, and endless jealousies testify against 
theel 

To what, then, is this lenity owing, bot to 
the free mercy of a compassionate God ? He 
seems as if reluctant to stir up all his wrath — 
He waits to be gracibus: .But let situlers be- 
ware how they trifle away the day of grace, and 
provoke the indignation of the Most High. - if 
a man will not torn lie witt Wieftis sword — he 
hath bent his bow aqdmado. it rea4y« H^eer 
how he rebukes the obstiBibcy of ihose wkft 
harden, themselves in their 8nt> Botwithetanding 
his judgments, (AmoS iv. 10« he.) *' I have sent 
among you the pestilence after the manner of 

E^pt; yot have ye not returned 

uhto me, saitb the Lord. I liav« overthrown 
some of you, as God overthrew Sodote and 
Gomorrah, and ye (namely,'lhoSe that survived) 
were as a firebrand plucked out of th^ burningj 
yet hav6 ye not returned nntt me, saitb the 
Lord. Therefope, thus will I do unto thee, O 
Israel ; and because I will do this unto thee, 
prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.'* And 
what is it that he will do to the rebellious na- 
tion that refuseth to tarn at his reproof \ why 
be will lay it desolate, as it follows id tbe next 



ohajitcir :«**-'' The city that weut ofot^ya^l^fp- 
sand, shall leave an hundred,, and that whiehi 
went forth by an hntidred, shali leav» ten ;*" 
that is, tHexe shall be such destruction as sihaH' 
loave only a tenth part of the population ajive I 
So it was once in this oonn try; by weans. of the 
pestilence, as we foRrm from tiie uboire iBtato» 
meut, and so it may be agatti, if by onr con- 
tinued provocations we cau down God*a wrath 
upon us. . 

Is it asked, how may we escape sneh a terrir^ 
ble visitation ? The enquiry finds air answer 
in th(^ very next verse to that which recdtds* 
tUe awful tbreA^ning : — " For thus saith i\u^ 
Lord, eeek ye nm, mnd yejhail two,*' . Gb that 
the people of onr )ahd generally, and thai iW* 
inhabitants . of kicked BHstbl i^ partictkknr/ 
would give heed ta the sol emu warniiig and .the 
encoaragiaf invitations of Gi9d*8 word. A(ay 
we as a nation and as individoals humble wa^ 
selves tinder the mighty hand of God, and thoft 
we are. assured that he witl' hear our dry: for 
what saith^ Hei^ by the |)ropliet Jeremiah,^ 
(xvnr. 7y %.) *' At imUbI tJUtunfi £ MhdU. epmk 
concerning a nation and eoneemhg m Ungdomi 
to pluck ^P^ ond to pMltdbwn, and to deeiroj^^ 
il; if thaf nation agaiMt whom I have pro^ 
mwmcedi tmrit faqm. their. eml\ I. will trepfnt^ t^ 
the evil that I thought to do unto them.** * 

' Nineveh 1^ a weH-lrnowii illnstratvsfr of tha 
Lord's mercy, extended to a penitent, suppli- 
caiing natioAj and surely th^.i^en of NijDevehi 
will rise up in the jndgeunk against ua aaid 
condemn us, if withtdl our snperfor advantage* 
£ojr knowing God, we refuse to turn at his re^' 
proofs and to bumble ourselves lender bi^ cor-^ 

recking rod ! » 

Let, tlien, the impevdinjg^adgnMtnta praai|ift 
08 to betake ourselves to the throne ot grace; 
and let us he carefill to approach in the only 
acceptable way — through the great Intercessor* 
When wrath h^ad gone out against the congre- 

f:ation of Israel, and the plague was begun. 
Numb, xvi.) Aaroii made an atonemeut fov tha 
people ; he took a censer and put o^n incense, 
and rah into the midst of the congregation ; and 
he stood between the dead and the living, an! 
the plague was stayed. Now, thongl9<Mie iia;w 
no atonement to ofler, becaiuse the one great 
atonement hath been offered, yet we maal be 
mindful to look to that great High Priest, Chiist 
Jesus, who, haling by the one offering of lnro«r 
seU« uHide ap atonement for the people, now 
sastfuna the ofifiee of Intercesscrr* Let .onr. 
prayers for deliverance be offered in depend* 
anc6 upon his mediation, and they will asen^ 
redly be beard ; haply the plague of Cholera 
shall, bo stayed from furth/^r devastating our. 
land; but if not, our prayer shall return int^ 
our own bosom, and onr souls be *' bound up nk 
the bundle oflijfe with the liord our God^ 1 8am. 

DRAM DRINKERS WARNBD. 
Raraohnm Finjee, the fkmons native Indian doei 
tor, says, ** That people who do not take aplrits ofr 
opinm, do not catch the Clioleray eveai when tbey. 
are with Aoae who have it.*' '^ 
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Dr. Von Retder, principal physician to the Cboiera 
HoM^italt 1 Vlonna, tay*, "The worst aod most 
obiitinate caieft» were those bronght on by excite- 
ment from spiritiions liqaort/* 

Monsieur Hnber, who saw 2,160 persons pensh, in 
twenty-five days, in one town in Russia, says, •* It 
it a nost remarkable circomstance, that persons 
■iren to drinking have been swept away like flies. 
In Tiflis (contoiiiing 80,000 inhabitants) "^wry 
drunkard kagfaUenf AU are dead I Notoneremauur 

His Majesty's Privy Cooncii stale, that ** all the 
commnnications received from abroad," declare, 
that ** thoae who have been addicted to drinking 
•piritttons Uqaors,and indulaence in irregular liabtts, 
have been the greatest sofferers from this disease. 

Nor ba?e the effecU of the Cholera in England 
been less striking. Private letters, from intelligent 
persons at Sunderland, say, that those who ba?e 
died of the Cholera, were, with very few exceptions, 
intemperate and dissolnte^ that several of them 
were attacked' during a dronkeu fit; and that 
drunkards have seldom escaped. 

A statement printed at Newcaatle says, «* About 
iMOB on Christmas day, which also was the holy 
sabbath, in the lower part of this town, and in Bottle 
Bank, snch scenes of drunkenness and outrage were 
witnessed as would be disgraceful in a heathen 
eoontry. The streets were almost Impassable. In 
Ibat ni^t and the two following days, no less than 
ninety-eiglit persons were smitten with the pesti- 
lence, a large proportion of whom died in a few 
hours. One or the worst streets parallel with the 
Tyne is said to have been swept ot confirmed drnnk- 
ards, from one end to the othery with a very small 

exception. . ^. . • 

« Daring the week precedfaie Chnstmas day, some 
of the glass-bouses presented scenes of excessive 
drinking. When some of those persons were re- 
proved for their excesses, they jeeringly replied, 
« We are drinking to keep the Cboiera away.' Some 
of those very men were among the first whom the 
Cholera seiaed. 

" A strong young man, named — *, went about 
sixteen miles to spend Christmas day. He was per« 
fectly well when he left home. The Cboiera being 
mentioned, he said, he wonld dance it away, and it 
could not tonch him. Immediatelv after dinner he 
was atucked by this disease, and died the same 
evening."— lVac« Magaxiney Aprils IM2. 



In which oaths are too frequently administered, is 
perhaps one way to think less of their great Import- 



ance. 



SOLEMNITY OF AN OATH. 
Tbe approach of the Assizes suggests the 
consideration of that which is tbe foundation of 
tbe administration of justice, namely, the sanc- 
tion of an oath. My honoured Father thus 
expresses lumself on this subject ; — 

"Xpn KATUBB OF AN OATH," 

'< We take the holy gospel of onr blessed Redeemer 
in oar hand, and %%^^8ah€^me Godj as I now speak 
the truth. What an awful challenge ! Do men con- 
sider that without God's help—without the influence 
of the sun and rain, which are under his control, 
we could not have bread, or fmilful seasons— that 
it is his help that enables os to exist a moment? 
How, tben« dares any man who thinks for a moment, 
eall upon God to help him or not, according as he 
speaks the truth, and immediately kiss the book and 
utter a falsehood t What an abomination ; what a 
dreadful folly is thisi To save a few ponads, 
or. to excose a neighbour, a man ventiires j^e loss 
of prejisnt comfort and of ejrerlastin^ rest and hap- 
piness. O sad, sad f— Upon many of the trials in 
this place lately, there is too much reason to fear 
that some were perjured. But remember, my brother 
artificers, and all whom it may concern, tliat sooner 
or later vengeance will overtake tbe perjured per- 
•on. And here I cannot but recommend to all whose 
bpaineks it is to administer oaths, to do It in the 
piost solemn manner ; for the slovenly hurried way 



This is indeed a most weighty matter -, for in 
the first place, if people in general were to cease 
to reverence an oath, there would be an end of 
pnblic instice ; for the administration of justice 
depeniu upon the witnesses telling the truth. 
Now an oath, which is a solemn appeal to the 
heart-searching God, is the firmest bond by 
which you can possibly tie a man down to speak 
the truth. If this won't hold him to it nothing 
will $ and if people in general were so lost to 
all sense of the fear of uod as not to regard an 
oath, why then Uiere could be no further ad- 
ministration of justice ; and as the natural con- 
sequence of this, the whole bonds of society 
wonld be burst asunder. 

Then again, fidse swearing not only defeats 
the ends of human justice, but it must needs 
be most highly offensive to Almighty God. 
What can be a greater insult to the God of 
truth, than to make him accessary to a lie ? yet 
such is indeed the guilt of every one, who 
takes a false oath. He calls God to witness a 
lie. — He challenges the heart-searching^ God 
to withdraw his help from him, (which is the 
same as to strike him dead, for we are con- 
stantly kept alive by his help) if what he says 
be not true ; and it is not true, but a lie. 
Either then, God mnst strike him dead, or else 
appear to wink at a lie, and put his stamp 
upon it Oh what horrible wickedness is 
their's, who thus put dishonour upon God! 
What marvellous mercy that he doesn't strike 
them all dead in a moment, with the lie in 
their peijured mouths^ as he did Annanias and 
Sapphira.— Acts v. 

We are told, (Jer. xxiiL 10.) that "because 
of swearing the land monmetb.** Surely then 
our land has cause to mourn, on account of 
the multiplying of profane oaths, and of false 
oaths. It is doubtless one of our national sins j 
and the national judgment, that is upon us, 
should bring this sin, as well as others, to re- 
membrance. Oh my friends, let me entreat 
you to fear an oath ; fear to utter a profane 
oath, and fear to falsify in a solemn one. 



PAWNBROKERS. 

By Stat. S9, 40, Geo. III. c. 99, rates of profit are 
allowed to Pawnbrokers ; and regahitions are made 
to prerent oppression by them, vis. — 

For every pledge upon which there shall have 
been lent not exceeding 2r. Cd., one halfpenny is 
allowed as interest, for any time during which the 
said pledf(e fihall remain in pawn, not exceeding 
one calendar month ; and the same for everV month 
afterwards, including the current month in which 
snch pledge shall be redeemed, althongh snch month 
shall not be expired. For 6s., one penny ; 7«. 6d., 
one penny halfpenny; lOs., two-peace; Ha. 6d., 
two'pence halfpenny; 16s. three-pence; t7s. 6d., 
three-pance halfpenny i li.,fonr-pettce; and so on 
prpgressively, and in proportion for any sum not 
exce/cding iOr., and for any intermediate sum be- 
tween Is. ^. and 49s. at the rate of 4d. for 90a. 

And for every anm exceeding 40s. and not ex- 
ceeding 48a,, eight-peace; and fbr every sam ex- 
ceeding 43s. and not excpediu||^ IQl^ at the rate of 



S4. and no more for the loan of every aOf. of soch 
money lent by the calendar month ; and so in pro- 
portion for any fractional som. § 1 — 9. 

A party applying for the redemption of goods 
pawned, within seven days after the expiration of 
any month, may redeem them without paying any 
thing for the seven days ; and applying after seven 
and within fourteen days, pays the profit for one 
month and half of another month ; bat after the ex- 
piration of the first fonrteen days, the Pawnbroker 
may take for the whole month. § 6. 

Persons boying, or taking in pledge unfinished 
goods, or any linen &c. entrusted to be washed, 
shall forfeit double the sum lent, and restore tbe 
goods. § li 

A Jnstice may grant a search- warrant ; In eseen* 
ting which, a peace-o^cer may break open doors, 
and the goods. If foand, shall be restored to the 
owner. $ 19. IS. 

Pawnbrokers refasing to deliver np goods pledged 
within one year, on tender of the oMmey lent and In- 
terest, on conviction, a Jnstice is empowered to 
commit the offender till the goods be delivered np, 
or reasonable satisfaction made, § 14. 

Bopticates being lost, the owners, on oath before 
a Justice, shall 1^ entitled to another from the 
Pawnbroker. ( 10. 

Goods to be sold by pnblic anction after the ex« 
piration of one year ; being exposed to public view 
and catalogues thereof poblished ; and two adver- 
tisements of sale by the Pawnbroker to be inserted 
in some newspaper, two days at least before the 
first day's sale, under a penalty of lOt. to 40s. to the 
owner. § 17, 

Pictures, prints, books, statues, &c. shall be sold 
only four times in a year. ( IS. 

Pawnbrokers receiving notice from the ownera of 
goods before tlie expiration of a year, shall not dis* 
pose. of them until after the expiration of three 
months from the end of the said year. § 19. 

Pawnbrokers to enter an account of sales in their 
books, of all goods pawned for upwards of !•«. • 
and in case of any overplus by the sale, upon cle- 
mand within three years, it shall be paid to the 
owners, the necessary costs, principal and interest, 
behiff deducted ; persons possessing duplicates, en- 
titled to the inspecting of tbe book ; and in case the 
goods shall have sold for more than the sum eotereil, 
'or the further entries not made, or the overplna is 
refused to be paid, the offender shall forfeit lOL and 
treble the sum lent, to be levied by distress. $ 90. 

Pawnbrokers are to place in their shops a table of 
rates allowed by this act. $ 91. 

Pawnbrokers having sold gobds illegally, orhaWag 
embezaled or injured goods. Justices may award 
reasonable satisfaction to the owners, in case the 
same shall not amount to the principal and profit, or 
if It does, the goods shall be delivered to the owner 
without paying any thing, under a penalty of 101. 
$«4. 

Pawnbrokers to produce their books before any 
Justice, if required, on a penalty of 10{. to 6/. ( 95. 

Penalty on Pawbrokers neglecting to make entry, 
101., and for every offence against thi« Act where ne 
penalty is provided, 40s. to lOi., half to the informer, 
the remainder to the poor. § 26. 

Complaint shall in all cases bemade within twelve 
months. § 97. 

Churchwardens to prosecute for every offence, at 
the expense of the parish, on notice flroUi a Joatice. 
§ 98. 

This Act to extend to theexecntots,&c of Pawn* 
brokers and Pawners. ( 91. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 



Job N6tt is desirous to shew himself on all 
occasions to be in very deed what he professes 
to be, namely, " the labouring man* 9 friend^ 
Now mark, it is to iabauring men that be is a 
friend — not to idlers, not to men who call 
tbemaelyes labonrers, but won't work when 
they've got it to do, — not to those who labour, 
indeed, but labour at little else than to over- 
throw the peace and order of society ,-^bnt to 
lationriDg men, in the plain, honest, upright and 
doMnright sense of the word— *men who are 
desirous in quietness to work and to eat their 
own bread— these are the men by whom^Job 
wishes to be regarded as their warm and zea- 
lous friend. 

Now how can he better serve labouring men 
(at least, as respects t1ii« life) than by endot- 
Touring to get labour for them ? And this is 
what he would now aim at* 

Job Nott submits to the serious considera- 
tion of the wealthier classes, and indeed of all 
who do not depend upon the work of their own 
hands for subsistence, the importance of doing 
all in their power to provide employment for 
the working classes at the present crisis. 
Famine ever treads in the steps of pestilence. 
Ill extreme cases of pestilence men are not 
found to cultivate the ground \ but though we 
■my trust that, through the divine mercy, our 
present visitation may not proceed to such an 
appalling result, yet even such inroads of epi- 
demic disease as we now witness, have a mani- 
fcst tendency to dieck the wheels of oonimerce, 
and to throw hundreds and thousands of la- 
bourers out of emphH' ; the necessary conse- 
qnenee of which would be an increase of disease, 
for lamine accelerates the*ravagQ8*of pestiletace $ 
and thns these two dreadful scourges go on, 
mntnally sharpening each other's edge, and 
carrying on the work of death with a fearfully 
aocdcrated career. What is to be done > Can 
the Qovemment find employment for the ronl* 
titades that will be thrown out of employ? 
This is a question which Job cannot permit 
hifliself to discuss. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, by way of digression, that that king of 
Egypt, whoever he was, who caused those huge 
pynflMds to be- erected,- and numerous other 
Magnificent public works to be carried on-^ 



some usefuU others merely ornamental — knew 
something of the art of government. No doubr 
these works were done at a period when there 
were great masses of people out of employ, and 
he deemed it safer and wiser to find employ- 
ment for them than to leave them in idleness. 
This, however, is certain, that there was no 
Joseph Hume 'to represent the borough of 
AlempkU in the Egyptian House of Commons, 
or else he would not only have objected to the 
" sum totleoftke whole** expenditure, but would 
have docked the labonrers in their allowance 
of onions and garlick.''^ But whoever the king 
was, I say he was a wise king thus to provide 
employment for the labouring classes, even 
though he taxed his wealthier subjects to snp< 
port the undertaking. I say it was far better 
to pay those men for comparatively useless la- 
bour, than to feed them in idleness. 'Twas 
better, because labour promotes health, cheer- 
fulness, contentment, order; whilst pauper 
idleness is. the fruitful parent of disease, dis- 
content, disorder, and disaffection. 

But this will be regarded as a useless digres- 
sion. If, indeed, we wait for a parliamentary 
grant to build pyramids on Salisbury Plain, we 
may wait long enough. . The question is, 
what can be done in our own actual ciroum- 
stanees to ward off, or at least to mitigate the 
evils attendant upon want of employment ? An 
extract from a paper transmitted by a corres- 
pondent, will in some degree answer the ques- 
tion. 

** The rval cause of starvation it want of employ* 
ment and an adequate remuneration to enable the 
labonrer to purrhase the necessaries for himself and 
family. And the canse of want of employment 
arises from a false supposition tliat every thin^ we 
possess Is our own, whereas we bold it in tniftt, 
and are responsible for its management The 
remrd^ then rests with every individual [who does 
not earn his own bread by labour] to bring foif|i 
his dormant capital, whethei* it be gteat or small, 
and ffive usf^ul employment if he can, and if not 
nteftil, yet to give employment, if it were only to 
do and nndo^ or how tluil we render an account if 
we should let our neif^hbonrs starve when we have 
the means given us to prevent It V 

* See Nnmb«ai. 5. Some think that the pyramids 
were 'built ^y the Israelites ; but this is little more 
than conjecture. At all events,, the employing of 
such immense masses of people (as must have been 
occupied in erecting the pyrsinids> instead of leav- 
ioi^ ihenv idia, 'wnx food polie§s which is all that U 
absolutely eMential to the argument* 



** There i% an abundance of money, and a super* 
abundance of provisions. The f^iver of all good has 
hitherto provided sufficient meat and drink for all 
his creatures. He knew that we must be dependent 
on each other for the necessaries and comforts of 
iiie, and .therefore wisely ordained the gradations 
of society for the mutual happiness of man. HeUce 
every man who has more than snflicient for the 
temperate aupport oi liim^lf and family is bound 
in gratitude to his Creainr [and Redtemer^ S Cor« 
viii. 9 ] to know the condition of his netghbours, 
and to snpply tliem with necessaries accordrag te 
his ability." 

I agree with this writer that the best way 
of affording this relief is to do all we can tct 
find employment for the labouring dassea^ 
Let then all who have twenty shillings in their 
pocket more than they want, inquire how they 
may lay it out, so as to increase the quantity b^ 
employment. 

liet manufacturers pause before they turn off 
any hands; let them ask themselves if thej 
cannot afford to run into stock, and hope for 
a better day. Let consumers not abridge their 
consumption, nor retrench their expenditure^ 
nor suspend their improvements on account 6| 
the circumstances of the times. It is .vera 
natural thus to say, I will not add new Xurni? 
tnre to my house, nor have the painters .or! 
upholsterers, in to it, &c. &c. till things are ii^ 
a better state. I say this is very natural, but 
it is very narrow minded, and will do iuBoitQ 
mischief. True christian patriotism will prompt 
men rather to increase their outlay at such a 
time as this, than unnecessarily to retrench.it. 
" But I may be cut off by the Cholera to-mor- 
row, and then of what use will my improvementa 
be to me T* I answer, if you should be cut of(, 
why then you won't miss the money so ex- 
pended, and you won't have any worse account 
to give of your stewardship. Let then this 
principle be acted upon. 1 beg. my readers not 
to lay down this paper, till they have looked 
round and asked themselves if they cau*t have 
some piece of work done, that will pat if it 
were but five shillings (or less tlian that) into 
the pocket of some artizan or labourer } Does 
any one say, *^ i wouldn't mind laying out a 
little money, but I have absolutely nothing that 
I want done ?" You are a happy person, then, 
to have so many comforts round you ; but. Iqt 
me advise you, get a large tub and bore, plenty 
of holes, in the bottom of it, and then .get 
some poor fellow that has got nothing else to do^ 
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to oome and-Ml it with water j pay him Is. 6d> | 
a day, see that he minds his work, and you will 
do him good. 

Now let me beff of yoo, my friends, to attend 
to my recommendation. — Give employment to 
as many as you possibly can. If Job Nott were 
personally to call upon yon to subscribe toward 
the relief of unemployed workmen, I dare say 
many of yon would poll out the shiners. Now 
Job doesn't just now ask yon to ghe, but to lay 
cut. And if yon tell the poor fellows that you 
employ them because Job Nott recommends it i 
why then that will do good to Job^and I'm 
quite sure that he is one of the labouring class. 



PETITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

Mr. Nott, 

Permit me to lay my case before the public 
throuffh the medium of your useful paper, the 

frinaples of which I greatly approve, though 
do not allow myself to read it, on account of 
the occasional introduction of humourous sub- 
jects into its pages, which do not accord with 
my frame of mind. In order to interest you 
and your friends in my cause, it will, I trust, 
be sufficient simply to present yon with a brief 
sketch of my history, and a simple statement 
of the wrongs and grievances to which I am 
subjected. I am the the eldest of a fiimily of 
•even. We are of a very ancient and noble 
atock — tracing our pedigree back to a period 
as remote as the earliest records. We were 
bom to affluence and ease, but at an early 
period of our history we lost our estate, and 
thenceforth the whole family except one have 
constantly earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. The one to whom I refer as an 
exception to this general rule is myself. My 
aix brethren are operatives, but I am of a 
difierent turn, and have been for a long while 
given up to studious and devotional employ- 
ments. Now you must understand that by the 
solemn appointment of our exalted paubnt 
it was enjoined that one of the family 
should be maintained at the expense of the 
Test, in a state of exemption from labour, 
in order that he might apply himself to study 
and devotional exercises. This privilege has 
fallen to my lot — and what I have to complain 
of is, that my brothers do not fulfil the will of 
oar parent m their conduct toward me, but 
exact upon me, and restrict me in my privileges 
in a very unjustifiable manner: particularly 
my youngest brother, who lives next door to 
me, encroaches sadly upon me, and vexes and 
tronbles me exceedingly — ^he being of a parti- 
culariy worldly trade-driving turn so opposite 
to my habits. It were well if he would follow 
bis own business and let me alone to pursue 
my avocations in quiet,, but he seems to study 
to annoy me, sneers at my religion, and 
calk me metkodist, and will be trespassing 
npon me, and pushing in his wares upon my 
premises, uti foisting his light Tain conversa- 



tion upon me. One thing* I will especially 
notice, which is a source of a great deal of vet- 
ation to me. You must know that ^is same 
youngest brother of mine, most unhappily for 
my peace* is appointed paymaster general of 
the whole family ; and as he lives next door to 
me, and doesn t pay the workmen till quite 
late, I am subject to the annoyance of having 
a great posse of operatives of all classes, who 
have just received their pay^ crowding iu upon 
my threshold. Moreover, as my unhappy 
worldly brother keeps a beer and gin-shop open 
close to my premises — as soon as tliese work- 
men have frot their pay they go and get drunk, 
and when turned out after midnight, they 
break through the slight fence that is set round 
my premises, and lie about upon my ground 
in a state roost distressing to my feelings and 
even hurtful to my character, for it looks as if 
I tolerated such proceedings, whereas 'tis all 
owing, in the first place, to my youngest 
brother*s being intrusted with the pay — and 
secondly, to his fixing his pay-table, and 
opening his gin-shop so near my premises. 
If some one of my other brothers living further 
off were made paymaster, I should escape a 
great deal of this annoyance, because it would 
draw away the rabble from my premises. 

I am sorry to speak disrespectfully or un- 
kindl v of a brother ; I am sure I bear him no 
ill wifl, but am anxious for his welfare in every 
respect ; but really sir, truth compels me to 
say, that this youngest brother of ours does not 
conduct himself in a way to do credit either to 
himself or to the family. He is a sad dirty 
fellt>w, and hardly ever puts a clean shirt on, 
and often goes unshaved, unwashed, and ragged, 
till 'tis a shame to see him, and often leaves his 
place in a sad mess, and then looks to me to clean 
after him, which is a monstrous oppression to 
one of my character and habits. Then he too 
often idles his time and doesn't get through 
his proper work, and then looks to me to do 
what he has neglected to do, making me work 
and slave, writing letters, or casting up accounts 
for him, and what not, contrary to the express 
injunction of our parents' will, and which 
wouldn't be in the least necessary if my 
brothers generally, and especially the youngest^ 
my next door. neighbour, would but be diligent, 
and do each his own work in its proper season. 

Then again, this unhappy brother of mine 
is a sad tippler, and not unfrequently hurts 
my feelings by bringing his pot companions to 
disturb my privacy j and 'tis very distressing 
when I have set my house in order, and am 
just got into a serious, contemplative, quiet 
frame, to have him obtruding his gossip, and 
politics, and newspapers, and trumpery upon 
me. 

^ Then again, in the midst of all this oppres- 
siye and harassing treatment, he sometimes 
taunts and insults me by saying that I am an 
usurper in the Ismily, and that f have no right 
to be supported in kUa»ess—BB he calls my 
serions and pious smploymsnts ; nay, he even 



goes so far as to say, that ke is the one that 
was destined to the privileges of exemption 
from labour and not I, and that he can bring 
witnesses of it; but these witnesses I well know 
are prejudiced persons, great friends of my 
brother, and very hostile to me : so that, their 
evidence is not to be depended upon in this 
matter. I've got plenty of witnesses on my 
side, if it-were necessary to produce them, but 
the truth is, that my unhappy brother doesn't 
want to share my privileges, but he only wants 
to bring me under his burdens. 

Now Mr. Nott, I think I may claim to yo» as 
a friend; and I do wish yon would speak a 
word or two for me to my brothers, and get 
them to let me alone, and not to disturb me 
with their businesses and concerns. 'Tis true 
I live without labour, but then a little will 
suffice me, and I dont envy my brothers the 
wealth that they get, nor the dainties which 
they sometimes feed upon ; the plainer my 
fare the better I am pleased, and I am quite 
sure that the services I render them, by in- 
structing their children, and in various ways 
ministering to their comfort and well-being 
(not to dwell upon my fervent paayers, which 
I constantly offer up for the benefit of the 
whole fiimily) may well be considered as aa 
abundant return, for the little allowance whicb 
is made me out of the family purse : indeed 
some of the family are perfectly sensible of this 
— in particular my second brother (who lives 
next door to me on the other side), often ob- 
serves that it is quite a blessing to have me so 
near him, that he reaps the benefit of my good 
offices in various ways, that the savonr of my 
pious conversation remains upon his mind, and 
is quite an invigorating cordial to him, by which' 
he is strengthened for his work ; and in shorty 
that he would not lose his quiet, pious neigh«- 
l>our on any account. 

Now, Mr. Nott (again I repeat it) if yon cma' 
speak a word for me to the family generaUy^ 
and especially if yon can persuade this troabl^ 
some youngest brother of mine to leave off bis 
unkind and unchristian condnct toward me, and 
not to pester roe with his concerns ; and aboira 
all, if you can get the family to appoint another 
paymaster, and to have the pay-table and the 
gin-shop removed from next door, and to leave 
me to the free exercise of my studious, deyont^ 
and sacred ayocations, — ^you will thereby con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon our whole society^ 
and secure to yourself the bkasings and pray'- 
ers of your friend and sincere well-wisher, 

SUNDAY. 

P. S. I have affixed the signature by wlncla 
I am generally known ; but it is by no meanm 
my proper pame, hot rather a sort of heathea*^ 
ish nick-name, which people have given ma $ 
as though I were deyoted to the service of thm 
sum, whereas I was bom before the sun; 
am devoted to the service of Him who 
that luminary. My«proper title is one of bi^lk 
dignity ; bnt aha the crown is fallen from m^y 
head; and when I assert my slaima ts ' 
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and respect, too raany mock and deride me, 
and tell me tha( I have no right to set myself 
np above my brethren ', to such a length is the 
levelling system carried in these days. That 
liberalism should despise me is not to be won- 
dered at» but that any one who professes aris- 
tocratic principles should contribute to defi^rade 
me is truly surprising. Let the Nobles of the 
land be assured, that to honour me is the most 
effectual method of upholding their own dig- 
nity. See Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14. 

REVIEW OF THE BLOODY BUOY. 

[^Continued.'] 

The accounts which we continually receive 
of the ravages of pestilence are sufficiently 
appalling. But the horrors of pestilence seem 
less dreadful to contemplate, when compared 
with the '* Reign of Terror* which is exhibited 
in the publication now under review. The 
sufferings arising from pestilence excite mutual 



lawless exactions raise a blush on the faces of 
those who murmur at our system of taxation, so 
generally equitable, and in no case imposed 
without the consent of the people by their 
representatives ? But we have as yet scarcely 
passed the threshold of this theatre of revoln* 
tionary despotism. 

*< The violation of property was only a part of 
their plm. The hearts of the lower order of the 
people were to be hardened ; they were to be 
rendered brntal ; all fear of an hereafter was to be 
rooted from their souls before tbey could be fit 
instrnments in the hands of this infernal asbembly. 
With this object in view they declared onr blessed 
Lord and Redeemer to be an imposter, forbade the 
acknowledgment of him and the exercise of his 
worship. The chnrclies were turned into prisons, 
stables, &c. ; and over the gateways of the burial 
grounds was written, ' This is the place of eternal 
sleep.' Never surely was there a better plan for 
transforming a civilized peopl^ into a horde of 
cat throats. It succeeded completely. Blood 



flowed at Paris in an unceasing stream. A penua- to« merciful. 



ralism exists, under which the most diabottcal 
acts of cruelty and oppression have not been 
perpetrated ? It is enough to freezb ones 
life's bloody only to hear of the foul, mthless, 
diabolical massacres, carried on under the 
sanction of this representative of the people 
and his sanguinary crew. A few particulars 
must suffice. The chief modes of destmction 
employed were drowning, shootings and the 
guiiiotine. Our extracts will at this time be 
chiefly confined to the drownings* 

*' Old men, women with child, and ehildren were 
drowned without distinction. Tbey were pnt on 
board of lighters, (small vessels) which were railed 
round, to keep the prisoners from jumping over« 
board. There were pings made In the bottom, or 
sides, which being polled out, the lighter sunk, and 
all in it were drowned. These expeditions were 
first carried on by night, but the son soon behdd 
tlie murderous work. At first the prisoners weie 
drowned in their clothes ; this however appeared 
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nent tribnnal was established* whose only business 
was to condemn, and certify t<; the Convention that 
the executions went on according to the lists sent 



aY a T:«.-. a.»«..»:/v» ft/v *iiA AvAi.A;ao rtf. lue execuiions weni on accoru'"B w h«j how a^ut, 

eympathy, and give occasion to the exercise of ^^^^ j^^ committees. During this mnrdcring time 

much reciprocal and self-denying kindness;*^ - - -■• • ^ 

bnt revolutionary phrensy brutalizes our nature, 
and renders man a ferocious tyrant to his own 
species. It is after the perusal of such recitals 
as are contained in " the Bloody Bmoy!' that we 
enter into the foil force of King David's lan- 
guage, " Let ui fail now into tke hand of the 
Jjord; for hh mereiee are great: and let me 
mot fall into the hand of man" 

The third, and by far the longest chapter of 
Peter Porcupine's compilation, consists chiefly 
of facts selected from a book, entitled (Proces 
Criminel, &c.) "Trial of the membereofthe 
Revolutionary Committee at Nantg, and of the 
Representative Carrier.** It will be proper to 
preface our. selection from these horrifying 
recitals by a short extract, describing the cha- 
racter of the republican government under 
wbich snch atrocities were committed. 

^* On the 2l8t of September, 1702, the French 
Katioaal Convention opened their sessions; and 
ihough every individual member had repeatedly 
taken an oath to maintain the authority of the king, 
^ey at once declared France to be a republic. 
After the murder of the king, this Convention 
declared war against a great part of the powers of 
Europe ; and In order to be in a situation to make 
liead against their enemies, seised on all the 
»releou8 metals in the country ; or rather they 
enacted such laws as obliged the poor oppressed 
people to bring the gold and silver into the treasury, 
and receive in exchange a vile and worthless paper 
jBoney. The churches were Instantlv pillaged, and 
no person dared appear with a watch or any other 
nrticle In gold and silver." 

Should not snch a description of repnbHcan 
tyrannj make ns thankfol for the privileges 
we enjoy — ^living, as we have long been pri- 
vileged to do, " every one under his own vine, 
smd under his owa fig tree, none making ns 
ftfindd?*' And will not the mention of snch 

* The assldnous attentions which the medical 
genttemen pay to the cholera patients in the hospi- 
eato, at the Imminent risk of their own lives, entitle 
Ike* to the gratitude of their fellow eitiaens. 



which has justly assumed the name o€tke reign pf 
iertwr^ the leaders of several factions of the revo- 
lutionists themselves received their reward on a 
scaffold. When these men fell, the Convention 
ascribed all the cmelties committed during some 
time before their death to them alone ; and the 
people, always eager for blood, demanded the heads 
of those whom they had (just before) assisted in the 
murder of their countrymen. By thus sacrificing 
its instmmentt, the Convention saw a fair oppor- 
tunity of removing the infamy from itself, and of 
perpetuating its power. In consequence manv of 
them were tried and executed, and amongst others 
CorH^, a member of the Convention, who had been 
stationed at Nants with the members of the revoln* 
tionary committee of that unfortunate town. From 
the trial of these men It is that the following facts 
are selected. The trial was before the tribunal at 
Paris, to which place the accused were carried from 
Nanti.'' 

^ Carrier was the great mover, the assassin 
general ; the committee were his agents. ' Some of 
them were always assembled in their hall to give 
direction to the murderers, while the others took 
repose or were dispatched on important expeditions. 
They stood in need, however, of sobaltem cot 
throats, more determined and bloody than the 
people in general, and therefore they raised a 
company composed of the vilest wretches that were 
to be found, and who took the name of * lAe coa^evy 
i/ Mvek* These being assembled together took the 
following oath before Uieir employers : ' I swear to 
pursue unto death all royalisti,fantaic$^ (christians), 
gentlemen (the French word signifies a well-dressed 
man), and medemiee (moderate people), under 
whatever colour, mask, or form they may appear. 
I swear to spare neither parents nor relations ; to 
sacrifice ray personal interests^ and even fViendsblp 
itself, and to acknowledge for parents, brothers, and 
friends, nobody but the patriots, the ardent de* 
fenders of the republic'" 

This horrid oath was bnt too faithfnllv ob- 
served by the miscreants vfho took it^ anci who 
acted under the direction of tke representative 
of the people, the blood-thirsty Carrier. — Re- 
preeentative of the veople ! Oh it almost sick- 
ens one of the rery name, to read of the atro- 
cities, that were per{>etrated vnder a title so 
spedons: but^-wkatnameof fibertyorof libe- 
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It may here be observed, once for all, that it 
was the constant study of these miscreants, to 
perpetrate their horrid deeds, in a manner cal- 
culated to outrage modesty, and wound and 
tortnre jthe feelings of delicacy. I shall paaa 
oveC some of the most horrible instances of 
cruelty, recorded in the volume before ne, 
simply on account of the shocking indecencies 
with which they were attended. LaeaUle, 
keeper of a prison called the Bouffay, gives a 
circumsLtantial account of one of the (kowniagi. 

'*The horrid nirht of the SSrd Oct., two soldiera 
of the company of Marat came to the Bouffay, eech 
with a bundle of cords i about an hour afltcff, 

arrived SO or 40 more of these soldiers. An order 
from the committee was produced, for the deUvei7 
of 16S of my prisoners," * * They now sat doiAi 

to table, and after having sopped, and drank hear- 
tily, they breught out their cords, and diverted 
themselves awhile, in tying each other as they in- 
tended to tie the prisoners. 1 then conducted them 
to the rooms where the prisoners were lodged. 
They instantly fell to work, tying the poor tremb* 
ling wretchds two and two. — — GumUin 



stamping and swearing, because the number on the 
list conid not be completed. There were so maiqr 
sick and dead, that they could not well be made up. 

* I sent you fifteen this evening, (says (GetiBte} 
what have you done with them f I told him thsw 
were np stairs. * Down with them' (said he) ; I 
obeyed, and they were tied like the rest. Instead 
of 166, Ooullin at last consented to take 190 ; but 
this number not being complete, the equitable and 
tender-hearted Ooullin ordered the remainder to be 
taken from the prisoners indiscriminately; and this 
being done, he marches off at the head of the assas- 
sins, to conduct them to the river, where they were 
all drowned." 

I will only add, under this head, a scene or 
two at the river. 

*^ * I was at a drowning, fiays lUsanf) on board 
a lighter, conducted by Ijj^* * Come on my lads, 
(said he) to the Island ofTMnturvu/ Before we 
got out to the sinking place, I beard the prisoners 
make the most terrible lamentations. *8ave nst 
oh save ns I (cried they) there Is yet time, oh pray, 
pray, save ns 1' Some of their hands were untied, 
an4l they ran them through the railing^ eijiag 

* mercy I mercjV It was then that I saw the 
villain Grand mekon ehop off their hands and arms 
with Us sabre. Ten rnhmtes after I keanl the 
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«.Tlle«toYi, p1ic«a in th* Httle boat«, hammerinK 
at the »iJe« of tlie lighter, and duwn it went to 

the bottom/* ' _, * • !• ^ i 

^ Cmpin, one of the company of Marat, informs 

Ae trtbttnal, that he wan at a drowning on board a 



ittfktM- where the priiouera were faatened down ui^cniniuMc u«Af ^ - ;- - ■ , 

a^«^ board' nailed from side to aide. * They without ever beine Inierropated or heard con- 

^S^lhh^y^^^h the mo.t pitrous cries/ Some demned to die. There existed no prooJn of gmU 

"?!!!_• iJy.K^:i i..«H. folded in a KiinDllc^tine .«in.t these nnfortnnate persons ; they were vi bar 
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niy, that they were Roing to give a great example. ' be miU&e to bear web » conatructioii/' cmpek 
The compaoT of Marat were cnrousing aronnd ^ J^ N, to iaif something- in ju9tiflcaUon of the grounH 
table, and at the same time it .wai_^^»il»«ji*;;r. u:hich he took. The whole matter at iuue may he 

comprehenetveJy stated in the following three quet- 



whether the prijioncru should not be massacred by 
hnndreds. In this delibfralion G»uHen was tor m- 
dhcriminate death ; and thnn wi-re the prisoners, 



of them pit their hands foldid in a supplicating 
pofttitre through the openings between the boards ; 
and I anw the meftibera of the curamitife chop olT 
those hands. One of them plunged liis sabre down 
in amongst the prisoners, and we heard a man cry 
ont • Oh the rascal, hf has stabbed me ! 



against these unfortunate persons; Uiey were what 
were called suspected prrs^ms ; the felons and all real 
criminals were aet at liberty. 

«..u ^c ,.-.... - J But it may perbaps be demanded, were not 

R stabbed me!* Our ears j^jj^ perpetrators of these horrible deeds tried 
^ BOW Miiii'ned with the cry of * Oh yon brirtal ^^^ ^^^^^ j.^,^^ ^^^^ ^1,^ tribonal of the National 
anvages,tlili U the mercy, this is the humanity of p^„„^„,;^„ ,„^ .^„e of tbem executed, and 

"J^'i^iawraavB Olranlt) abont three or four hnn- 
dred worsens 'drnwned. There were women of all 
ttta amongst them ; some were in advanced stages 
•frresoancy, and of these sever-! were delivered 
in the very lighters, amongst water and mud. This 
iMSt shocking circwmaiance, their groans, their 
henrt-pierciag shrieks, excited no compassion ; they 
(with their new-born infants) went to the bottom 
together.** 



tions. 



*^'*Vo»V«l«« informs the tHbnttal, that he Was ooj 
■Ight at the Entrepot (prison). Here I «*»»«"»; 
man. (this afurwards appears to be i-^-^tO weai 
ing ^ntaloons. and a liberty cap It js I sa. 



^Foniahu informs the tHbnttal, that he Was one 
' - .^.--^ » t httle 

wear- 
ing iMiniaioons, anu m «i»rcny ^"r* •• ;■' '» /** 
the mtle monster, « who conduct all the diownings. 
It U I who give Uie word of command to pull np 
the nines: nothing is done without my orders, if 
r#o wrc;.^atongwith me, I will J^-ewyoi, how 
to feed upon the Oesh ot an aristocrat ;— I will re- 
sale yon with the brains of those rascals. ' I trem- 
Bled/ says the witness, • and got away from this 
owhibal as toon as I conld.^'' 



*rbese extracts must snfficc (some of my 
yeadefs will think tbem more tban sufficient) 
to illnstrate the character of the horrid massa^ 
cres by drowning, as perpetrated by the revo-; 
l^tionists at Nantz. The number who thus 
M£fered cannot be ascertained, but it must have 
been yaat indeed, since one witness deposed to 
the drowning of nine thousand persons. The 
number of bodies thrown into the river Loire 
was so considerable, that the municipal officers 
fonnd it necessary to issue a proclamation for- 
bidding the use of its waters. 

Let It be borne in mind that this, after afl, 
was but one mode (and in some respects the 
bast terrible one) by which these immense 
sasses of unoffeirding people were pnt toKieath, 
and that without the form of a trial j and 
without even any plausible pretext of their be- 
inff dangerous to the revolutionary government 5 
for what danger could be appi^beuded from 
«M;b trembling hordes of defenceless women 
and children > In fact, they were slaughtered 
in virtue of the oath taken by the barbarous 
wretches who composed the company of Marat, 
to pursue unto death all royalists, fanatics, gen- 
tlemen, and moderates; and under one or other 
of these classes it was easy for the ruthless 
executioners to include all whom their malice, 
their cupidity, or their thirst for blood might 
dw^mto^estruction. The following statement 
of the manner in which the horrid slaughter was 
determined upon, will fully bear out these as- 

ieVtions. 

*♦ On the «4th of October," says the'wttaeaa, 
(TretgoUf) ** I heard Gonltin and Ma • colleagaea 



Convention, and some of them executed, and 
their leader Carrier amongst the rest ? And 
does not this exonerate the Convention from 
responsibility ? If this ground were tenable, 
these barbarities would still be presented to us 
as the fruits of that spirit of revolutionary fnrv 
which the members of that Convention and 
the National Assemblies that preceded it under 
different names had fostered. But the author 
of the volume before us demonstrates, as wc 
shall see in the sequel, Uiat these cruelties were 
authorised or approved «f by the national as- 
semblies, and that the National Convention, m 
giving up some of the |>erpetrators of these 
horrors to the fury of an incensed population, 
did bat sacrifice its iastroments to ward off 
the infamy from itself, and to perpetuate its 
own power. 

(To be oontinuedj 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Job Nott has read wUh much saiisfaction the 
following notice in the SAturddy Magazine. uAich, 
though apparently addressed to some other indi- 
vidual (as J. N. wrofe no letter on the subject) 
may he considered aecomjeying at the same time a 
reply to his observations in No. XXXL 

" We ha?e received a letter from a correspondent* 
who seems to be afraid that a sentence In our Intro- 
ductory article may lead to the belief, that we in- 
tend to make our Magaaine a Sanday Paper. We 
can only say, that BotMng can be farther from onr 
Intentions : and we are quite certain that the passage 
referred to cannot, by any fair means, be made to 
bear such a construction. The « pause from labour' 
was referred to the end of the week, and we surely 
need not remind onr correspondent that Saturday U 
the end of the week, and Sunday the beginning. To 
prevent any snch apprehensioH, we he«$ to state, 
|hat in London our Magazine is published on Friday 
afternoon, so that there cannot be the slightest rea- 
son for any ftar that U wHl interfere with the due 
obser? atlon of Uiat day, wWch we miost anxloosly 
desire to be kept holy throughout the land." 

Now J.N is so much, f^eased with this unquali, 
fied disdaimsr, that he is ejptremely^ reluctant to 
makd^ny^<:ommentupoi^iif but the. awi^rmet^ fhat 
ik^ passage idiuMU '^cannol^by «yfaif means 



1. ft a true, or does it wear the semblance qf 

correctness, thnt " most men" (labouring men, of 
course, or there could be no pause from labour)-- 
that most labourin|( men have such a '* pause from 
labour" on Saturday, as to allow time for ^tke 
family tnlh," " the friendly walk," " religious cb- 
ties and the study of the bible ;" and " after all 
these good things are done and served, plenty of 
time/or perusing*' the eight pages of the Saturday 
Magazinef 

2. Is it not notorious that the reason why so many 
periodicals, and especially the cheap popular prints, 
are published on Saturday, is because the labourinj^ 
classes can and do find time to read them on Sun- 
day? 

3. fTrts there, then, any thit^ forced or unfair im 
the ir^erence drawn from these premiseo-^-tLOt thai 
the Saturday Magazine was designed for SundoF 
reading, but that such a construction might be put 
upon its plans } 

J, N can repeat the assurance to the Editor of 
the Saturdiiy Magazine, that he did not stand alone 
in his views upon the sulffect. In addition to other 
testimonies, the observations in No. XXXI,, elicited 
— fi'om a highly respectable Clergyman, personally 
unhnown to J, N, and who is evidently a warm 
friend of the Saturday Magazine, the following 
opinion : " Your strictures on the Saturday Maga- 
zine are deserving serious attention on the part of 
its publishers." J, N. rejoices that they have oh» 
tained at least some measure of that serious attention / 
but whilst he begs to esprees his fervent desire and 
prayer that the Saturday Magazine may proeper 
and be extensively usrful, he cannot but retain hU 
opinion that both the day ofpublitation and the iitU 
of that worh were ir\felicitously chosen ; the day/br 
the reasons already assigned, the title, hepauoe ii 
weds it to the day, without any very odious 
for such an alliance. , 

A Clifton Lady, who takes pretty mmh lA^ 
ground as E, E. (see Correspondence of No. XXXL) 
will hindly accept the same answer. If Job. could 
attend to Horace's rule, " Nonuraque prematur in 
annum ;" or if there were always time for the ink 
to dry btfore the copy is sent to the Printer, stick 
mistahes would perhaps not occur. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 



Tlie wise man says, " a word spoken in due 
season how good is it!*' Now one great ^d-| 
vantage of Job Nott*8 plan is, that it enables 
bim and his friends to offer a word in season, 
according to the circumstances and exigencies 
of the tiroes ; and truly at no time could the 
various classes of society more need to be re- 
minded of the duty of the day, and to be ex- 
liorted to do it in its day. Job begs, therefore, 
to speak to the two great classes of society, in 
reference to the fearful increase of the pesti- 
lence, and the duties arising put of it. And 
first, a word 

TO THE WORKING OLA88E8. 

When the ClTolera was at a distance, and the 
|)eop1e of this country were all set together by 
the ears, ding dong, hammer and tongs, about 
j)oIiticBl matters, 1 used to say, •' ttreil, we shall 
nave the Cholera here by and by, and that will 
settle our divisions" I used to say this on 
what I thought very reasonable grounds, for it 
18 quite a proverb that common dangers termi- 
nate mutual strifes ; and I certainly did hope 
that this woold be the effect, if, in wrath upon 
a wicked nation, God should send the pestilence 
amongst us. 1 thought that, dreadful as it 
would be, it might at least have the effect of 
endinff our unhappy quarrels ; and that high and 
low, rich and poor, feeling that this was a com- 
mon danger to which all were alike exposed, 
would unite together, first, to humble them- 
selves before Almighty God, confessing our 
national and individual sins and imploring his 
mercy, and then to do all they could for the 
reroedyhig of the evil, by the performance of 
offices of kindness one toward another. This 
was what I expected, and I was the more con- 
firmed in this hope, when I saw persons of 
opposite political principles and otherwise at 
variance, uniting at the first alarm of the Cho- 
lera, six or eight months ago, to make collec- 
tions and subscriptions^ and employ various 
means, with a view to the relief of the labour- 
ing classes. I thought it particularly kind in 
the wealthy people to do this at that time, be- 
cause most of them had suffered losses, and all 
of them had been exceedingly alarmed and dis- 
tressed by those cruel riots that were directed 
against property. I say those riots might have 



hardened the hearts of the rich against the la- 
bouring classes; but it was not so — on the 
contrary, many of the rich were very liberal, 
and not only gave them money, but devoted 
their time also to do good to their poor neigh- 
bours. Well, I was much pleased at this, and 
thought within myself, surely the labouring 
people will take this in good part, and will 
feel that it is most kindly meant, and will be 
thankful for it; and 1 make no doubt that a 
great many of them did feel thus \ but I am 
sorry to say that some naughty people set up a 
cry that 'twas all selfishness in the rich people, 
and that they only did it through fear, lest they 
should catch the aisease themselves. Now I say 
this grieved me exceedingly* for I knew to the 
contrary. I knew that many of those who 
were astive in the charitable work, did it ont 
of the purest compassion i and indeed it stands 
by reason, when you see rich persons not only 
give their money, but go from house to house 
and room to room, amongst their poor neigh- 
boon, at the risk of cat<±ting infection, I say 
it stands by reason that they cannot be actu- 
ated by fear. If it were fear that actuated 
them, they woald run away as far as they could 
from the pestilence, instead of going in amongst 
it. 

Well, it grieved me, as I was saying, that 
some of the labouring people were so ungrate- 
fnl toward those who undertook to whitewash 
their houses, and to provide them with blankets, 
&c. $ and I can't wonder (though Vm sorry for 
that too) if the rich people are not quite so for- 
ward in that business now, seeing they got so 
little thanks for it ; but what especially sur- 
prises and vexes me is, that the medical men 
should be the object of the people's dislike ! I 
think I recollect reading, that when the Cholera' 
first broke out at Sunderland, some months 
ago, and when the doctors there were labouring 
night and day, at the risk of their lives, to do 
good to the poor sufferers, the people, instead 
of thanking and blessing them for it, got into a 
terrible rage with the doctors, and assaulted 
them in a most violent way: I think, too, that 
I recollect reading, that when they were car- 
rying the dead to the grave, the populace in- 
terfered, seized the coffins, and broke them 
open; with other indecent conduct. Now I 
don't bring up this old story out of any ill will 
to the Sunderland people, I hope they've seen 



their error before dow$ but I apeak of it jaet 
to shew how very wrong-Jieaded and wroQgr 
hearted some people are. What coald be mcM 
ungrateful than to assault and iU-titeat the dec* 
tors, who were labouring to do them good^ 
Christianity tells us not to render evil for evU^ 
but good for evil ; but this waa to render ml 
for good ! And what conld be more infatuated 
and foolish than to hurt and injure the only men 
who, under God, could be expected to do them 
any good ? Why if you were to hear that the 
plague broke ont in a ship at sea, and that the 
first tfcing the unhappy ship's company did, wail 
to seize tibe surgeon and throw him overboard ; 
wouldn't you say, ' poor creatures, they must 
have been phrenzied!' Well, and isn't it 
equally the part of madmen to hurt and hinder 
the doctors who nobly give their attendance 
at a Cholera Hospital } To be sure it is. And, 
it can't be expected that these gentlemen wtH 
go on toiling and risking their very lives to do 
good to the suHerers, if they be so ungrate- 
fully treated. 

But some will cry, *ti8 because the people 
are starved, else they wouldn't have it; the 
rich don't have it. I tell you, my friendv, 
that's a great mistake ; the rich have had itr^ 
and do have it — and will have it. We have 
had abundant evidence that Cholera, like its 
Divine Author, is no respecter of persons. Did 
not Perrwr, the prime minister of France, die 
of Cholera ? Have not some most active and 
self-denying medical gentlemen lost their lives, 
in seeking to benefit their fellow-creatures, la- 
bouring under Cholera ? have not the lives of 
some most pious clergymen been likewise sacri- 
ficed ? I must not publish names, but take my 
H'ord for it, there are plenty of people -of the 
higher classes dying of Cholera. I've aeea 
numbers of such deaths mentioned in the news- 
papers, but they don't put all the cases thero, 
nor any thing like it 3 and I have private in- 
formation of rich people being attacked hy 
Cholera, and that in situations where they had 
vainly thought that they were secure from it. 
I should like to give you some particulars if it 
were allowed, but I must not print news. 

And here 1 can't help pointing out to those 
that have got any consideration in them, the 
great tncousistency of the popular cries about 
the Cholera. One time the cry is, " Oh, it 
don't attack the rich, and therefore they don't 
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care for us poor creatures;'* and then again 
when the rich give them money, and do what 
they can to relieve the sufTerers, the cry is, 
** Oh, 'tis because they are afraid of it theni- 
selves, *tisn't out of any kindness to us." Now 
if it don't attack the rich, why should they be 
afraid of it? one or both of these wicked say- 
ings must be wrong. 

Now, my dear fellows, let me beg of you to 
have done with these unkind and unreasonable 
sayings and doings, and take in good part what 
is done for you, and that will encourage bene- 
volent persons to do more; but really 'tis more 
than flesh and blood can bear, for men to give 
their money and risk their lives to do their poor 
neighbours good, and then to get themselves 
abused and perhaps their heads broken in re- 
turn. Do let me entreat yon to try tiie other 
tack— be civil to your superiors, and take their 
kindness in good part, and be thankful for it 3 
and by these means you will encourage them 
to be stil)^ more attentive and kind to you. 
And now a word or two 

TO THE RICH. 

Whilst I exhort your poorer neighbours to take 
your kindness in good part, allow me to ^xhort 
you, my more wealthy patrons and customers^ 
not to be weary in well-doing, and not to be 
deterred from shewing kindness, though it be 
unkindly received ; for you are called to imitate 
Him who " maketh his sun to rise on the just and 
im the unjust, and is merciful to the evil as well 
as to the good," 

I beg you also to remember that your time 
/or doing good may be very short, and therefore 
it behoves yon to work whilst it is day. Riches 
are at all times uncertain, but especially at 
such a season as this. Surely then we shall 
now feel, if ever, the importance of seeking " n 
better and an enduring substance'* I am here 
reminded of some striking sentiments recorded 
in the hand writing of Queen Mary. I am no 
admirer of the writer — but the document is a 
literary curiosity, and the sentiments deserve 
consideration from whatever source derived. 
They are written in a missal, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; they are as 
follows : — 

Hsis^t H ibrolen ma|^ ^ptne alnap inj^tlbe tjbe 
fBLKlHx ; for ti|?beri(e ciianr ed take afam]? tj^e 
goolfs( ni fortune, but tj^egootri^ of fbt Jtoule, 
hd^'cib %^ ^n^l? the trdne gootri^ netjber jFj^er 
nor toater tan taike afaia]^, 

Sff i^on tale labour anH papne to ITo a 
liertuoni^ tlb^n^e, tbe labour goet^ atoap anti 
^e bertue remapnetjb* Sff fbxt^w^z ^(eaj^ure 
sou Ho a Wefoui( tj^pnge tjbe pleasure goet]^ 
aioap antr tjbe bice rentaj^netlb* ®ootr maHam 
for m|^ ifAt remember tiK^/' 

'' ^our lobfnp mffAxti$, 

fBavjii il^ruireiMe/' 

The admonition ''get you such riches as 
when the ship is broken may swim away with 



the master,*' reminds me of two remarkable 
stories which serve to illustrate and enforce 
it. The first which I sliali relate, I have some- 
where read, but I cannot tell where 3 it is to the 
following effect. 

Once upon a time, a ship, having strnrk upon a 
rock, was rapidly Kinking; but there hPing some 
hope of saving iheir lives and part of ihe property, 
till* crew and pas<ii>ne^crR were eagerly employed 
in colteeiing tocetlier what each deemed mo»t 
valuable, \%itii the hope of bring able to preserve 
it. In ihe midst of this contnsion, a noted philoso- 
pher who was on board, was observed to bv. per 
tVctly calm and unrnfflid, manifesting no anxiety 
a!>ont the safely of his property. Upon being 
a.«ked why be was so apparently unconcerned, 
whilst his companions were in the highest commo- 
tion, and whether there weie ntfthine on board 
which lie was anxions to pres«»rve, he calnil> 
replied, ** Omnia nua mecum porto." ** I carry all 
my property about me/' meaning that hrs knoW' 
Irdge^ and learning were his valuables, and that these 
codid not be wrested from him by any misfortune — 
or in the words of the royal niorHlizer above quoted 
— that his rirhes were such as when the ship were 
broken would swim away with the master. 

But if a mere philosopher could be thns 
calm under the most alarming circumstances, 
because he felt that so long as he lived, no 
storm or shipwreck could deprive him of his 
philosophy, which was the thing he chiefly 
valued 5 Oh with what far higher confidence 
may the true christian contemplate the greatest 
of earthly perils undismayed — and say, " I 
carry my treasure within me." Having a 
" good hope," resting on a sure foundation — 
this will be to liiin " an anchor of the soul sure 
and steadfast,'* and which will enable him to 
ride out every storm. Yea, and if it be de- 
manded of him why he is comparatively regard- 
less of this world*8 treasures and possessions, 
he can answer, it is because I have a treasure 
in the heavens — a better and an enduring sub- 
stance. This it is that will buoy up the soul 
in the hour of extremity, whilst those who are 
clinging to this world's goods, will be dragged 
down to destruction by their idolized posses- i 
sions. How ruinons and destructive the love 
of riches may be, even in respect of this life, 
is strikingly illustrated by the following story, 
which is also given from memory. 

A ship being abont to founder, the crew deter- 
mined to have reconrse to the long boat to effect 
their escape. In the midstt of the confusion which 
prevailed, one man had been observed to collect 
together a quantity of gold, and to fasten it in a 
bag around his body. The moment for quitting the 
ship arrived, it was necessary to jump from a 
projecting part of the vessel into the long boat. 
Tiie seamen, who were disencumbered, effected their 
object and readied the boat ; but the man who had 
laden himself with the hag of gold, fell short and 
perished. 

The inference is obvious; may it serve to 
stimulate the wealthy, not to lade themselves 
with thick clay (Hab. ii. 6.) not to trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living God 3 and also 
to be bountiful in applying their abundance to 
the relief of the multitudes who are suffering 
around them, as being at once the most likely 
I method, under God*s blessing, of mitigating 



the evils and checking the ravages of pestilence, 
and also the most, suitable mode of acquitting 
themselves of the stewardship with which they 
are intrusted, 

*' fFe brought nothing into this world, neither 
may we carry any thing out,** 

THE GAUGE OF A REFORMER'S 
STOxMACH, 



The calculations made by scientific men, 
must be truly surprising to persons, who are 
wholly unacquainted with the operations of 
science. As for instance, that it should be 
possible to measure the distance between the 
earth, and the sun or moon : or, even that it 
should be easy to measure the height of a 
tower, without going near to that tower ; or 
that it should be possible to ascertain to a 
nicety, how much one of Whi thread's great 
vats will hold, by only putting a few f^res 
together 5 yet such things are practicable ; and 
the known practicability of snch calculations, 
will diminish the surprise which may be felt 
at the announcement, that considerable pro- 
gress has been made in solving the problem, — 
*f what is the gauge of a Reformer's stomach ?** 

Mathematicians were, for some time, much 
at a loss for data to go npon, in making the 
calculation ; as they could not get any genuine 
Reformer, to permit them to thrust their guag- 
ing sticks down his throat to take the admea- 
surement. But at length some clew has been 
supplied ; for it has been ascertained, upon 
the best authority, that the " cost price** of a 
Reformer's diuner is 2s. 6d. It is clear then, 
that the stomach of a Reformer will receive 
just two shillings and sixpence worth of meat, 
bread, vegetables, pudding, and beer, and no 
more. Now, if we could accurately adjust the 
proportions, in which these different species of 
aliment are taken in, we should then have a 
perfect solution of the problem : — but, ivith- 
out attempting such minute accuracy, the fol- 
lowing may be taken, as a fair average es- 
timate ; — 

2 lbs. of beef, at O^d. . . \s. Id, 

Bread and vegetables . . 4 

Pudding 3 

Half a Gallon of heavy wet 1 



2 . 6^ 



Perhaps it may be asked, " is not this calcn« 
lation, like some other mathematical problems, 
more curious than useful?" I answer, no ; oia 
the contrary, it may be of great importance 5 
because, if we should ever return, on public 
occasions, to the old obsolete aristocratic piam, 
of GIVING a dinner to the labouring classes gern^^ 
rally y f instead o^^making lots ofthepoorfeiloiom 
pay for it J we shall know to a nicety, wh&^ 
quantity of provisions will be necessary to 
feed a given number. 
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All jocularity apart, would it not be more wise 
and more christian-like, especially at such a 
crisis as ibis, when the pestilence is making 
such fearful inroads amongst us, and when it 
is so important, that the poorer classes be sup- 
plied with more than ordinary noarishment, — 
would it not, I repeat, be more wise and more 
christian-like, instead of either selling or giving 
dinners or sappers to the operatives, thereby 
tempting them to intemperance ; to take mea- 
sures, by which the famlies of the operatives 
may be fed as welKas themselves. 

After all that can be said about the capacity 
of a Reformer, Job Nott toUL undertake to fill 
the bellies of a man, wife, and five children, 
with wholesome food, for less than the " cost 
price ^ of a Reformers dinner. 



THE MECHANISM OF SOCIETY. 



Society is frequently, and not unjustly, com- 
pared to a vast macliiue. In the different de- 
partments of a large manufactory are found, in 
one, the raw material in its first stage of pre- 
paration J in another, the carding machines and 
spinning jennies, in rapid motion j in another, 
the thread rolled off in readiness for the weaver, 
till at length the finished fabric comes forth 
from the loom, in every variety of texture and 
pattern, from coarse woollen to rich brocade. 
Each part of the manufacturing process is con- 
nected with what precedes or follows it. The 
first would be useless without the last, and 
without the first and every intermediate opera- 
tion, the last could not be produced. And 
further, the various and intricate movements of 
the wheels, and pnllies, and cranks, and spindles, 
have all their origin in a single moving power, 
whether it be tlie force of animals, or a stream 
of falling water, or the great modern agent of 
steam, causing simple but energetic motion in 
one direction, capable of being applied to pro- 
duce a variety of mechanical movements, and a 
still greater variety of workmanship. Check or 
remove this great source of energy and activity, 
and all the useful din and bustle of the busy 
manufactory ceases. 

Now, observe the general activity and the 
vast variety of employments in a large mercan- 
tile community; for example, in J^ondon, the 
chief of cities, with its 1,200,000 inhabitants. 
What a constant influx there is of droves of 
cattle,and waggon loads of provisions, from all 
parts of the kingdom. Richly laden vessels are 
borne along the Thames with every tide, con- 
taining cargoes of native produce from all parts 
of the coast, and the productions of every 
country in the world. Long before the great 
mass of the population are awake, the markets 
for meat, fish, vegetables, &c. present a stirring 
scene, being crowded with country people and 
salesmen. The neighbouring streets are nearly 
impassable, from the nnmerons carts and vans 
that are ranged along to carry off to shops and 



stalls throughout the city, the supplies for the 
tables of the wealthy, and the poor man*s home- 
lier meal. The editors of the morning papers 
have just finished their nightly task, by filling 
tlieir columns with the parliamentary debates 
of the previous evening, and the contents of 
the foreign papers that arrived during the 
night. The steam presses are working off 
from one to four thousand copies an hour, and 
the newsmen winding their horns, eagerly be- 
set the stage-coaches, which are starting in all 
directions, with " Buy the Morning Herald — 
the Morning Post — the Times !" and are hasten- 
ing to supply the counting-house, the coffee- 
room, and the breakfast table, with that great 
modern luxury — a newspaper. Presently foot- 
passengers, carts, cabs, waggons, and coaches 
traverse the city, and thread their way through 
the crowded streets. The shops are opened, 
and all the commodities which the combined 
industry of thousands has been able to collect, 
their ingenuity to invent, tlieir skill to execute, 
pass in rapid succession from the ship to the 
warehouse, the manufactory, the shopkeeper, 
and the consumer. Here we find the most 
skilful workmen employed at the highest wages , 
merchants in the different branches of trade 
arranging their exports and imports, and traf- 
ficking with the retail dealers j statesmen de- 
liberating, and deciding the most momentous 
questions of foreign and domestic policy. Here 
are the acquirers of wealth ; there the posses- 
sors of property which industry lias already 
accumulated ; the learned and the literary; the 
busy and the idle ; the sober and the dissipated; 
the prosperous and the wretched. However 
opposite their characters and circumstances, 
however unknown to each other are the indi- 
viduals composing this vast multitude, they 
mutually depend on one nnother for the neces- 
saries and enjoyments of life. 

And what is the grand moving power which 
keeps up their ceaseless activity ? How are the 
provisions, the comforts, and luxuries required 
for the immense consumption of London 
supplied with such wonderful regularity? Is 
it the government, or the magistracy, who ad- 
just the supply to the demand, who regulate the 
various branches of trade and departments of 
labour > Such a task would be far beyond the 
power of the most vigorous government, or the 
most efficient police; and an attempt to regulate 
the internal and external trade of the capital, 
in its endless and intricate details, by any 
general system of mana^^ement, would be ut- 
terly impracticable and ruinous. Under such 
a system London would at one time be glutted 
with excessive supplies; at another would suf- 
fer the miseries of want and famine. But what 
no administration or police could effect, by 
direct interference, has been accomplished in 
the progressive rise of our national institutions, 
by the establishment and security of the rights 
of property. The certainty that whatever is 
acquired by labour may be possessed and en- 
joyed^ or transmitted by inheritance, is the 



grand spur to industry. The drover brings his 
cattle to market, tlie fisherman toils all nigb( 
at sea, the labourer performs his daily task, 
and saves from his weekly earnings, and the 
merchant strives to increase his capital, be- 
cause by the laws of this country tlie fruits of 
their labour are secured to themselves and their 
descendants. For who would labour for the 
benefit of strangers ? Tlie co-operative system 
and pommunity of goods are contrary to 
deeply-rooted feelings of our nature, and there- 
fore cannot succeed on an extended scale. 
The only co-operation which can truly pro- 
mote the general weal, is to encourage each 
individual to advance the interests of himself 
and his family, by just and lawful means, 
without injuring or being injured by his 
neighbour. Providence has so ordered it, 
that in doing this, the individual is accessory 
in some degree to the well-being of the com- 
munity. He does involuntarily, and while 
seeking his own interest, what the man oi 
christian benevolence does from purer motives^ 
with nobler ends, and a wider, more disin- 
terested, and comprehensive view of the spi- 
ritual, as well as temporal wants of his fellow- 
creatures. The steam-engine of fifty-horse 
power is therefore not more essential to the 
operations of the manufactory, than are the 
established rights of property to the healthful 
and harmonious movements of the social sys- 
tem. Check or reiuove either, and you disturb 
or prevent useful production, and introduce 
idleness, disorder, misfortune, and ruin. 

In the rude and early stages of society, before 
property is an acknowledged and established 
right, men are not accustomed to regular 
labour ; the ground is ill cultivated and unpro- 
ductive, the stock of subsistence is small, the 
population scanty and miserable, — and in 
countries where property is rendered insecure 
by unjust laws, and a weak or tyrannical 
government, as the motive for industry and 
accumulation of property is weakened or des- 
troyed, there is also an effectual bar to pros- 
perity* How can agriculture flourish in Cir- 
cassia, where the husbandman must go to sow 
aud reap his fields, armed with a sword and 
carbine to defend himself from the attacks of 
his marauding countrymen ; or in Greece where 
the harvest is carried- off by Turkish oppres- 
sors ? In such countries, the grand spur to 
industry is wanting, and therefore no one 
labours more than is necessary for his actual 
subsistence. As there is no capital, the 
country remains a wilderness, the arts are 
crushed in their infancy, and there is an ap- 
proach to an equality of wretchedness among 
the scanty population. On the contrary, see 
the wonderful effect of the wise and equitable 
laws of England, in the vast accumulation 
of property or capital within the circle of 
50 or 60 miles around the metropolis. What 
is it that attracts such crowds of artificers 
to London, but the abundance of capital 
which forms a vast fund for the employment 
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of labour > Those long lines of streets in 
endless succession^ which weary the eye and 
bewilder the imagination ; those splendid man- 
sions of the rich and great, those warehouses 
and shops, and the perpetual supplies of 
fomitnre, clothing, and provisions which they 
contain, what are they, but so many rich 
storehouses of capital which cannot lie idler 
These, not only make London itself, the centre 
of activity, and attract thither the unemployed 
English artisan and Foreign refugee, but raise 
tbe value of land and of every kind of labour 
for some hundred miles around. Nay,.fVom 
the Land's End to John o'Groat*s house, 
from India to China, from Greenland to Africa, 
wherever marketable produce is to be found, it 
is attracted to London, like the magnetic 
needle to the pole, as the great market of the 
Inercantile world. It is in consequence of 
such accumulations of capital, that any are able 
to leave the common path of manual labour, 
and to apply their minds to the discovery and 
production of whatever is curious and valuable 
m science, in architecture, manufactures, 
medicine, and other useful arts, and tq promote 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. 
The justly acquired possessions of our more 
prosperous feljow countrymen, should therefore, 
excite our gratitude, and not our envy. They 
make up the sum of the national wealth. 
The inhabitants of some of the magnificent 
squares in the west of London, consisting of 
about 130 houses, spend probably not less than 
than £500,000 a vear. How little of it is 
actually consumed by the heads of these 130 
lamilies and their chiklren ! The possessors 
of this wealth are its disiribuiors to thousands. 
In its circulation through so many channels, 
it produces a greater sum of human happiuess 
than its original owners derived from it; as 
it is not the mountain from which a river issues, 
but the valley through which it flows that is 
fertilized by its waters. 

How wonderful soever are the effects of 
Hidostry, protected and encouraged under the 
fostering care of wise and equitable institutions, 
nevertheless, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, the mechanism of society is very 
'imperfect. Honest persevering industry ^^«- 
raify meets its reward, but not aitcnys. 
Sometimes there is no work for those who are 
sdliing to labour. Sometimes impudence, 
knavery, and wickedness prosper, while in- 
telligence and modest worth endure 'cold 
neglect and poverty, *• for the race is not to the 
%mit, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
iioderstanding, nor yet favour to men of skill ^ 
bat time and chance happeneth to them ail.'* 

It is one of the tricks and fallacies of those 
writers, whose great aim is to create distur- 
bance and disaffection, to aggravate all the evils 
incident to the present imperfect state of 
things, and abuse the government, or any par- 
ty in the state that is obnoxious to them, as 
the authors of evils that have existed before and 



since the time of Solomon. They ring doleful 
changes on ** the causes of the present dis- 
tress,** and propound remedies, that, instead 
of rectifying the imperfections of the machine, 
would destroy the powers that move it, and 
connect it together. 

It is also much the fashion with these wri- 
ters, to represent the labouring classes as alone 
unhappy, while the possessors of property or 
capital are supposed to be in a paradise of 
their own, free from all cares and calamities. 
There can be no greater delusion than this. 
The loss of friends, and loss of health, happen 
alike to all ; riches make to themselves wings, 
and flee away ; and death sooner or later, clo- 
ses the scene, and levels all distinctions. The 
wealthier classes have their pecidiar trials, as 
well as the poor. Those who have been bred 
up in comfort and affluence, whose minds have 
been cultivated and refined by education, have 
in many respects a keener sensibility to suffer- 
ing, than persons who have been accustomed to 
a harder lot from infancy. None feel the ills 
of poverty, the slights and contempt of the 
scornful, so sharply, as those who have known 
better days. Besides, our desires increase 
with our attainments. Man looks forward to 
some point, where he expects to And happiness, 
and when he has reached it, finds that, like a 
boy chasing the rainbow from hill to hill, he 
has been vainly pursuing a brilliant shadow, 
based on a dark cloud, which mocks and disap* 
points him. 

In how lively a manner does Augustine de- 
scribe the inward vexation of a man, who is 
pursuing the phantom happiness in the perish- 
ing objects of a world, the fashion of which 
passeth away. 

" I saw a poor begfar, 1 suppose at that time 
with a full bellv, jocund and merry ! I sighed, and 
Npake to my friends wlio were with me, of tlie 
many pains of onr madness ; because, from all the 
toils, wliich, with so much labour and vexation, we 
underwent, we expected only that tame rest and 
security, which that beggar had already attained, 
tlioiigh we were uncertain whether we ever should 
reach it. In troth ke was not possessed of true joy, 
hot /, by the ambiguous windings of art, songlit it 
in a more delusory way. He however was evidently 
merry, I full of anxiety j— be at his ease, I fnii of 
fear. Were I a.Hked, whether frame of mind I 
should prefer, t should without hesitation choose 
bis. Yet if I were asked, whether I would be An- 
iciistine or the beggar, I should say the former. 
How perverse was this I Much to this pmrpose did 
I say to my friends, and ^often observed how things 
were with me ; and I found myself miserable, and I 
grieved and doubled that misery. And if any thing 
prosperous smiled upon me, I was backward to lay 
hold upon it, because it flew away almost before 'l 
could lay bold of it." 

There is a mystery in this which the worldly- 
minded man cannot and will not understand, and 
though his own experience compels him to 
admit the facts, he resists the conclusion to 
which they lead. The works of creation are 
perfect in their kind, some of the contrivances 
of art have a limited perfection, but the moral 
mechanism of society is so imperfect, and so 



disordered by sin, thiit no man tias ever been 
able to complete, by that means the beautiful 
fabric of happiness which his fancy drew, or to 
carry the work beyond the early stage which 
produces "vanity and vexation of spirit.*' 
Rut let him wiio wishes to utsdcrstand this 
mystery diligently read hfo bible. He will 
there find that riches, pleasures, honours, 
and power which men contend for so eagerly 
are in themselves vain, short-lived, and uii* 
satisfying ; that '^ man walketh in a vain show, 
and disquieteth himself in vain.'* We are ex- 
horted in that sacred volume to live by faith 
in the Saviour, and to follow him in the way 
of holy self-den }ing obedience, and the thorny 
path of affliction. His faithful disciples must 
expect to suffer, as well as to reigto \vith him, 
and are to learn both how to be abased, and 
how to abound, to be hungry, and to suffer 
need. But while so using the world as not abus- 
ing it, they are promised peace which the world 
can neither give, nor take from them, and are 
animated by the hope of an inheritance which 
is incorruptible, undefiled, and fadeth not away, 
reserved for them in that world from which sin 
and sorrow will be banished for ever, and the 
imperfections of time will be lost in the per- 
fection and blessedness of eternity. 

Nehemi&b. 
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To give preference and precedence to one nan 
before another, becauteefthe length o/hiajutree^ ia one 
of tlie most aristocratic principles, that can possibly 
influence the mind of man. 

How preposterous for those who hold that man- 
kind are born to equal rij^hts, to set up one man 
abo%'e another, because om: individual happeaa to 
have scraped together a little more white or yellow 
dust than his neighbour ! How uianifestly contrary 
to the most approved scheme of liberal philosophy, 
that the distribution of the good things of thia life 
should be subject to any such capricious limitatiooat 

Who then does not perceive, that to give the 
man who can yay (though it be but two and six- 
pence) precedence, and priority of claim to the 
dainties of a reform dinner, is subversive of tiie rights 
of man ; it being a recognition of the odious prioctple 
of property, and a direct sanction of the invidions 
distinction of rich and poor. In short, it opens at 
once an inlet to all the abuses which attach to the 
old exploded system of gradations in society. 

Can it then be wondered at, if the thorough-bred 
liberal should resist such an encreachmeiit on hit 
privileges ? He cannot but feel, that to wipe liie 
shoes of a two and sixpenny aristocrat, is Innnitely 
degrading; and a radical sense of independence 
must prompt him to throw off such an odions yoke. 
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- THE RUINBD FACTORY. 



'. - 'I !"On' my wa^ to M ,i 

pHsedliy »«et'«f old iron-woris — they were 
TBpj estantiTie, aad had rM-me^ly been a aouri^ 
•f grcktilteaith to ttib prppi^tor, fthif df'^rMC 

pToapenly tA tbe wholfe B^rfouinllng ■ ne 

bcutfaodd'; tiftlxttctly Aey h&(l> eeescd it 
■ng,iilDd 't>lF«' mllU and fum aces, ftnd'otir<T^ 
itMtlons.vdMlfblltn ^ini» dmy. Tbe 'rdbfs. 
were Mnpf «f the tilrsj tte oM fi-aterC-itlle^b 
keraiiiorered wilh'mjns, irhich' waa fW]' by'i 
OODtiDned irichlinc of the wdFer' aver tlieJi 
'mttaaa^-: ^e utira ttnd oiill-riams were nil 
bn)lKii:up, 'ai(d llie forook' Iiad' feuml itself ti 
Hew oonne. ''fbcre «ere nbmeroils rains of 
Oottagea near, most «f them in a iJmilar stnte 
t» the dila|>tdHtBd faoloryv UhrMfH Be<i laid 
•^D to the elenentfi, aud gma Btid' oCltles 
gHMi i D B ' tr ithi a < t Igm'. 

-f'i. paused to «edlenp)Ate the sceMe. ' flf 
looked very mcfeBchdly.' There was, troireVer, 
one: wnt'l|Kihing cottage, wliich presented a 
fvriett eoMrut to tW-MretAed a[<pe»rancc' 
4f'thBaBrrODniliiig:tr*liiliiigB. It •rsA'atliatcti- 
ed'»t,.«itii nwes'kiil honef snc'McS' trajnei!' 
a«er,it8iwboleiro<tt}t\n old'iHnti waelsAt^d on; 
dKulB sotllaat tlib> ddor" watching tlieaMHtfg' 
^mAodtiie •ynteiag trffntier; Miiisi i'^oAp 
(£'liltleefaihl(eii ne(«'<»lleotecI n»HH<l'hItn:, ' 
tf/teroA 'aiUi'toiA-ets».ti(M «Mi Mitt.' '"■'i 
fiitnd (eajd 1) \iitst appssr to hnvd bdcn i 
OoiBirc iworils in their (itflc/* "Yes air, (waM' 
he> 1 have do&e tbanv'H good 'days' wofk' ' 
tbc«.if£s» kgcmt, «M 'tWB»:« .iMtilnfiit'dny 



ivlien they Mopped trorking^^betn-een fi«e and 
bIk hotidred met) tlirotvb out of employ at 
otire, and forced to ^eek' fgr a luaiutenvuce 
bow and ^'bpre tli^y could, or ta go to iba 
p.*ris|j 1 Oil sir, '(WIS a diainal day." " Hot 
baw did it ttafipen f" laid 1.' '" WK^ |'It 
tell y«a air," said the old man. f'.Tljes^' ^oi,!^ 
belong to jheDuoeof — — .Itity ^'^j'^jtortCialh 
in {tie ttafidioX Meurs. B. &(iia'. aili» itinted 
llieiQ.of Ilia Gr«ce. Ideaara.' B-. A'Co.' liAd i| 
;»•««■ of- moireJ-,"aOd"le(f( the' fortiat'es cjiji-. 
ilnnt!^' iQ"t]ast; and tlie .ioilli and , JpC(0» 
tonslau^tly gvjiig. ,%}'.e» Hli(;ii,tbe.inartwt waa 
»l>t«Ki...tibey ididri-'t niiioh . Icasen iliei maAg, 
becoMb, banng «o Inge « eajiital, the|y could 
bIToi^ to'.ruWup-aheavy ^totki' s();tli»t, these 
b;o/Ij3' u.se»J to fcp goiing uhe^ lO^liera w^re ot 
plcjf, U'tucb . wae a gceat idvoaXnjc to tbe 
lAtH>iiriDgi«en,*and: it bad been a ^ood thinj; 
" ' B ^lA&u'tad known irhea thti/ were iceli 
)Tit, ^jnlini'^ity, siir, tnOiOrtlirq^ fellows 
l^tr^mqiage"! Cupe doH'u. wMiugft. in*, 
IkO :<4;ere aMed tuea for p(4itics.' These 
felJDira were'TCry fond' of beariJig themselves 
tftJki and 'HiCy 'nsod 16 get to .ilie publ^ 
housf and g^tti*^!^. ^ .tfx^at ,i.'umpaj|y tggetlicr, 
a,Q(I t«)V Mn tlnQ.liouri about 'lairairf atkle, and 
told>''ctn -«• hbw they were an opprc^Std 
people, «viti tfsed'fo Sbt^lf agal'DsJ the tin^ji 
alid'tlipyo^ds^' U4' 'V*^ gen ilei^f a., anil fifed i», 
s^yi'^ri^riJl iK4P waije ofi giie bUod, ^aad all 
ou^t^'.ta.Jbcieqoidj Aod ■ grcatUeal ' of that 
kind of'tath-^nd'thaE 'ti*^'* (Sir' th^t poof 
.rtrert'tilioold Idbi^dr and ncger^to li^qp up uioujpyi 
foi" ilic^ji^-yjpjp i sl/at' tilt- jimtars wMltln't tki. 
wilbou^Uioabbut'tb^t Iheytcoaldida'witboiit 
maateraj . Aail.tl«»ith«yiiis6d;ttt-'rtftd 10''tfn^ 
out of books what was wrote by on'^ftlr. Paloej' 
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about the ".righit qfmi"' i" wi nsed to ipahf 
^f^Hie ofibe bibl^ ia a ahocjiiiig way. I ««e4 
fo tull [fiy pqor wife wJio ia now no ■wre,"r ■ ' 
(a tear, trijL'k|eiJ d9WB his aged cbeek as llf 
faijd i^is^ " I iiSeiJ to leH l>er that 1 wM aw* 
no Koofj'^woul.d qmre oti'tl "»'' *" >t tiiniMl 
oi,it si^re euoivb i ,f9f from the Uife <hiiMii 
pruni^ages) lellops c^ne «mongat i», .llui 
u'lnkaxUf jf>i*»ad of biiag c)ieprful apd ivvdMr 
incus. aii4 spendiflg- tliej^ Bpara* linne JBidtgaiX^ 
ijieirnttle tater ^^n^ens ^r >ifbat wM, toottt* 
driu^itig a^d talkwg politica, and ffH duQo«? 
tciite^ and jiisrespeftful Ipva^d their cn|jniy 
ers i an(l at )a«pJap>- stopd wMof biglier w»j«b 
just 'at a tifneifhen the in^rk,et was op.itlu; 
(sll, and a. he&vy atocl^ on h^^iJ j anil wlien A4 
ninstcra w^ioldn t give in, iVey Meul a«fl brflw 
open a store of flour, aud threw the Oovr abgMt, 
and wasted i^ aliQtjkingly, jind tUreateit.e^ tfn 
pull duwu the wiaufgjEf f bo^ie, and did 4 
power of daqiagp to thp ffiills and fntiiaeM 
besides, and [ don't Jcufiw v(h»X miecliiaf tbcgi 
woiiMu't have doi^Q, if t^e toldiers Ua(in!k 

"Ah, (said I) tliat was aad misconduct, h«^ 
did they come to a bctler nund!" "Not 
till 'twas too late, sir, (said the old man) for 
yon must hnow,^ir..that Messrs. B. & Co. 
were just treating witli hij Grace for a new 
lease of the works, when tbe riots broke ontj 
but when the rnen struck and got rioting, they 
deCer^niped (oi,thr<tw )ip tbe. worb|;,;a^d'BO 
they rcmoytjd to other, wptka in the CfMpty q£ 
— — ,' and left this neighbonrtiood alt^getke^'V 
*.*;Bijt (sniid I) , djq !\o body uke 4iic9ft^ 
WpOiks.f", .^'Tea, si ^ i said he) }i(e to;^iw* 
Umt had^s'^rto^|^uij^c,l}.,& Co.\iff«iiti^mjf,^ 
|bit 01*8 phrtoersiiip wiih one or two of the 
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gendameii^tlie neiglibovrhood, and tried to 
carry on the concern, but we soon foand the 
difference $ for the new firm not having 8Qf- 
:ficient capital to bear a heavy stock, the 
"works were at play every now and tlien j and 
in the end the new company were obliged to 
give over altogether ; the works fell to rain as 
yoQ see, sir, and great nnmbers of families 
came npon the parish ; whilst some as nsed 
to get 18«. or 25«., or even 30«. a week, were 
glad to tarn their hands to any farming or 
otber labour they could get, at such low wages 
«8 would scarce put bread into their mouths." 
'* *Twas hard that such as you, (said I) who 
Ind no share in the riots, sliould suffer with 
the ofienders.*' . 

"That to be sure, (replied the old man;) 
Imt I had the blessing of a contented mind, 
baring learnt from my bible in whatsoever eiate 
I am, tkerewUh to be content. So instead of 
mnrronring. I brought my mind down to my 
condition, and being permitted by his Grace's 
Bteward to make use of one of the old smith's 
.shops beloDj^ing to the works, I do little jobs 
for the farmers, and so earn a livelihood. I've 
married my only daughter to a likely young 
fellow, that works on a neighbouring farm ; 
and I've Uv^ to see a cluster of young grand- 
children grow up ; and 'tis my care of an even- 
ing in the week days, and specially on Sundays, 
(betwixt service times in the neighbooring 
parish church) to teach the young ones ; and 
Chat.bigy^est boy can read a chapter in the bible 
very pretty. So in the whole, thank God, I 
iiaven't been much hurt by the stoppage of the 
Works ; but I must own that I do oftentimes 
look at the old ruinous place, and listen to the 
water rushing over the broken-down mill-dam, 
' *ti11 a tear will come in my eye, to think what 
a desolation have been made; and all owing 
to the wilfulness and perversefness of they 
wrongheaded, discontented fellows.** I was 
injach affected at the simplicity with which the 
poor old for^eman told his tale* I pulled out 
Jane way's Token for Cliildren from my pocket, 
And gave it to the chubby-cheeked eldest boy, 
and having slipped five shillings into the hand 
of the venerable grandfather, I pursued my 
course, meditating upon the wretched propen- 
sity of man to mar his lot by discontent, to 
lose the substance possessed, whilst grasping 
at the shadow of imaginary good, and to ruin 
bis own prosperity through envy of the pros- 
perity of others. 



The above anecdote is a forcible comment an 
the maxim of the poet — 

'* A little learning is a dangerons thing; 

*' Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.*^ 

Madame Talleyrand's mistake was, that ebe 
attempted to fill a place and to perform a fiart 
for which she was not qualified j and, as mii^hC 
naturally be expected, instead of obtainiafp 
respect she exposed herself to ridicule. To be 
willing to fill up the niche in society which 
Providence has appointed us and fitted us for, 
without pretending to acquirements and qaali" 



roast beef and plum pnddiog. But the intel- 
lectual part of the community well know that 
there is soch a thing as literartf cramming. 
litis name has been given to that process by 
which persons who are about suddenly to be 
advanced to some post which they are not 
qualified to fill, are prepared in a summary 
way, with a smatterini; of learning, so as to 
keep up appearances and pa»» muster. 

This system has t>een practised with success 

in unnumbered instances, and may be so again ; 

indeed from the changes and revolutions which 

are taking place in society, it is probable that 

there will be an increasing call for the practice, fications which we do not possess, whilst it 

in order to qualify uneducated persons for the tends grcaUy to our own comfort, is tbe sareat 



CRAMMING. 



Now I dare say that nine readers out of ten, 
w)ien they cast their eye upon the title of this 
article, will immediately think of the Reform 
Dinner* But that is owing ' entirely to the 
groesness of people's conceptions, as though 
one could be crammed with nothing else but 



difficult situations to which 'they may be sud- 
denly advanced. It may not therefore be al- 
together useless to explain the nature of this 
process, and to illustrate the peculiar dangers 
which attend the systei), and thus to suggest a 
due and salutary caution in the use of it. The 
following anecdote will, do more toward effect" 
ing these desirable objects than any strictures 
of mine. It is scarcely necessary to premise, 
the 31, Denon spoken of is the celebrated phi- 
losopher and antiqoarian who accompanied the 
French military ex{)edition into Egypt, with a 
view to scientific research. 

''Upon tbe return of the expedition fironi Ffrypr, 
Tallyrand gave a public dinner to manv of the ofll- 
cem who were engased in it, in compliment of the 
Fir^t Consul and Drnon. His wire waa a very 
illiterate woman, and he was very anxious that the 
should, lipon that ofCAsion, acquit herself as nhe 
onfht to in the preseace of snch guests. Some days 
before the baiiquet took place, he said to her, * Yon 
will have to lake the head of the table, on yoar 
riffht hand will foe the Chief Consnt, and on your 
left Deaob. The Chief Consnl is a man of snch 
lively manners, aad.snch general information, that 
he will be not onW able to entertain liiiuself, bnt 
also every one wild is near him. Yon need not, 
therefore, tronhl«> ydiirself aboat him ; b«it Denon, 
who is a very shy and stndtoiit man, will want some 
peraoo to keep np a oenstant conversation with 
liim. I adyj^e you to come with me into the library, 
and I will shew you his book of travels; make 
yonriTrlf acquainted with that, and talk to him about 
it.' He Hhewed her the book, and she promised to 
read it ; but, having no tante for literature, she soon 
put if aside and thoosht no more of it, nntil the day 
arrived npon which her gnests were to be present ; 
she then retired to the library to commence her 
studies, but unfortunately forgot the title of the 
book, remembering only that it was some book of 
travels ; and by t^ie mischance by which she forgot 
the right book, took from the shelf Robinson Crusoe, 
which until dinner time she penised with great ap- 
plication. After dinner was over, as in dnty hound 
to her liege lord, she began her harangue. *Oh, 
Monsieur Denon, how bad it must have been to have 
been cast upon a desert island ! — No one to talk to 
— make one's own chairs and tables. How is yoar 
man Friday? — is the parrot dead ?* 'Madame!' 
replied Denon^ in perfect astonishment. — 'I say. 
Monsieur, how bad it roust have been to have been 
cast npon. a desert island!* — ' Desert island, Ma- 
dame?* exclaimed Denon again. Baonaparte had 
by this time caught the joke; he langfied most 
heartily, and called npon Tallyrand to help his wife 
ont of the dilemma : his confusion was very great. 
Buonaparte never forgot it, and yeAri afterwards 



way to engage the esteem of those with wboi 
we associate. 



THE WEATHER. 



Foreigners, who are generally talkative enoi^b 
on all common topics, remark, that when 
Englishmen accidently meet in the street or 
in a stage coach, they commonly begin to 
converse abont the state of tbe weathw. * It 
may be admitted that there is some ground for 
the remark, vrithont eitogether confessing to 
the paverty of ideas^ which onr continental 
neighbonrs are apt to infer from the 4ni««Hn- 
stance. The natural caution and reserve of 
an Englishman leadliim to converse on any 
general sulject, rather than comaHt bimeelf 
to a stranger, or disclose to him bis own 
private affairs. He Writhes noder tbe search^ 
ing and troublesome questions; which travellers 
in the United States tell ns the Americana are 
in the habit of pqtting to all they meet, as to 
their name, family, business, the object of their 
journey* and otber matters, which .we shooU 
set down as idle and impertinent curiosity* 
But besides, in the very variable climate of 
onr island, where rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, succeed each other within the s|iace of 
a few hours, the weather really becomea. an 
object of frequent and vniveraal interaat. II 
stockbrokers, fnndholders, merchants, and 
tradesmen, talk with animation as to tiie rise 
and fall of the funds, ,aad the state of tht 
markets, why should it be tbonght extraordinaiy 
tl^at we should all feel and express a like con- 
cern about the changes jQf the weather^ which 
so deeply affect our. common prosperity and 
happiness ? On the state of the weather de- 
pend the forwardness or ktemess of the seasons* 
the plenty or scarcity of flowers* fruit, vege- 
tables, bay, and corn. If it is stormy, lar 
have melancholy accounts of losses of life and 
property bv ahipwrecks; if it is mahealthy, 
we are afflicted with cokls and fevers ; if it 
is doll with fogs, or bright with anaahiiM^ 
many, partake either of the gloom, or the 
cheerfulness which overspmads the fi|oe at 



would say to him, * Such a One is aa great a simple* nature. In fhprt, the state of tbe weatl^ 
ton as your wife.' '' affects onr property, oor health/aad oor cheer- 
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falneM in ato incalculable degree ; and it is not 
BO ranch a mr.tter of snrprise or regret that it 
•boold often engnge oar thoughts and con ver- 
nation, as that it should so often be made a 
sobject of irreverent murmuring or impious 
complaint $ and io seldom of devout reflection 
and thanksgiving to FHni^ who '^ maketh his 
sun to 1186 on the evil and the good, and 
•cn^th rain on the just and on the nrijust." 

The very favourable season which we have 
lately enjoyed, for ripening and gathering in 
the abundant and precious fruits of the earth, 
peculiarly invites and calls vpon us at the pre- 
sent moment, to render thanks to the Giver of 
every good gift, that in the midst of judgment he 
has thus remembered mercy. Tlie }>estilence, 
the sword, and famine, are . three of the 
sconrges with which the Lord chastises the 
nations, — and some nations have suffered from 
all of them together. But we have fallen into 
the hand of the Lord, whose mercies are great, 
who, while he has afflicted us less severely than 
others with pestilence, has saved us from the 
sword of our enemies, and fiUeth our bams 
with plenty, in so remarkable a manner, that it 
is believed the present harvest is the most 
abundant of any during the last 40 years. 

Nehemiao. 



its effects ; is it not mneh more oar daty to do I Will the reply to all this be, '' W6 acMir iM 
what we can to avert an evil, the causes of I evil — we deplore it; but there is no power lo 



which have been long known, and its effects 
long deplored, and when those causes are, in 
a great measure, within the control of human 



prevent it V" What hinders I Private i»terei(s 
and chartered rights. And must the tempMral 
and spiritual welfare of thousands besaerilioed 



agency ; and when, therefore, there is a moral to the sordid interest of a few ? and are dkar^ 
certainty that, by subduing the cause, we shall | tered rights so sacred in our day, that the 



THE GREAT MORAL PESTFLENCB. 



Mr. Nott, 

I wish to call your attention and that, of 
your readers to a subject in which all classes of 
the community are deeply interested, and which 
affects, not only our own city, but the whole 
surrounding country; 

We weiY) alarmed some months ago by 
intiniationa that the Cholqra was :approaching. 
Tlie announcement produced a most lively, 
impression, and strenuous and laudable efforts 
werd inade to endeavour to ward ofl^ the 
j^ttlesee from our city. It was agreed on' 
lUl. hands^ that it was a duty to spare neither 
labopr nor expence with a view to avert, or 
at least to mitigate so destructive a malady. 
But the means used proved of little avail. 
The formidable scourge was commissioned to 
do its work 5 and the efforts of man to arrest 
ks course were unavailing. Now let it not be 
imagined, sir, that I in the least question the 
propriety of those efforts which were made 
with a view to arrest the progress of Cholera. 
It was a duty to make them. It was a duty to 
dd aU we oould > to use every means that 
human wisdom could devise to meliorate the 
dreadful malady, even though it were more 
than probable that all our efforts would be 
unavauing. ^ But then, sir, I ask, if it be a duty 
to use exertions and make sacrifices in a case 
where there is only a half-despairing hope, 
thAt the measures taken will be useful ; but 
where the evil to be averted is such, that it is 
alt4^ether beyond the wisdom of man to trace 
its cause, and beyond his power to repress 



prevent the malignant effects? Is it not a 
duty, an imperative duty in such a case, to do 
what we can } 

Now, Mr. Nott» with these preliminary ob- 
servations, I would direct your attention to- 
wards St. James's churchyard, and to the 
scenes which, except some energetic means be 
used to prevent it, will shortly be there enacted. 
There,'m the very heart of a city where a de- 
structive epidemic is raging, will a great moral 
pestilence be not only tolerated, but, it may bs. 
ushered in with sounds of rejoicing. I could 
scarcely have persuaded myself that there was a 
serious intention of tolerating, at such a season, 
a scene not only so destructive of morality and 
so dishonorable to God, and therefore necessa- 
rily so calculated to bring down Divine viTath 
upon our wretched city ; but also by the drunk- 
enness and licentiousness that attendi it, and by 
the concourse of people who are thereby drawn 
together, so manifestly and directly tending to 
aggravate the ravages of Cholera, and to propa- 
gate it amongst the inhabitants of the anrronnd- 
ing country.— -I say I could hardly have believed 
that there i^as an intention of tolerating the 
introduction of such a combination of moral 
and physical evil amongst us at this time, had 
I not actually witnessed the preparations, 
which are already in a state of forwardness, 
with a view to consummate this great enor- 
mity. ;Ak, Mr. Nott, to what .purpose is it that 
the eitiaens of Bristol cleanse thmr streets and 
lanes from ikaterial lilth» if they lake no pains 
to purge tiemselves from this moral fecukmce } 
To wint purpose that they erect hospitals for 
the reception of a few Cholera pAtients, whilst 
they are at the sane time tolerating proceed- 
ings, calculated to destroy, the bodies and souls 
of thousands? To what purpose that they 
crowd into the housq .of ,Goa to supplicate his 
mercy, whilst in the very hcnriof their, city, 
yea, and in the very precincts of the sanctuary, 
they erect an akafir to Baal i Sorely there will 
be ^' the abomination 0/ .desolatiou, statuUng 
where ii ought not/' If the religions part of 
the community do not aa oike man lift, up their 
voice against such an intolerable evil, be as- 
sured we shall find that it is indeed an abomi- 
nation that maketh desolato^ 

You,. Mr. Nott^ have very properly and hu* 
manely called upon the inhak»tants of Bristol 
and its vicinity not- to quit their posts at such 
A crisis. But Oh.h if .such ai^ful profaneoessj 
be harboured amongst ns> can we wonder if 
those who fear God should get them up from 
such tents of wickedness, even as the Israelites 
by the command of Jehovah gat them up from 



honour of God, and the well-being of a wbofe 
community, are to be regarded as strsws in the 
balance when put in competition with themi.| 
Oh, heart-sickening thought! And is thm 
indeed no power to resist the introductionf ch 
this most malignant moral and physical pesti- 
lence amongst us? Can no order from ^le 
higher powers be obtained, foniided on thlt 
exigency of the case ? Let at least the attempt 
be made -, and if so great a calamity must beral 
us, let us at least have the consolation df re'-^ 
fleeting, that we did what we oould to avert it.' 

'Yoor's,&c. 

X. y, 

P. S. I beg it distinctly to be understOfd, 
that I do not. mean to cast reflections on. any 
individuals, nor on any tiody of men. connected 
with the appointments of the Fair, I am aware 
of the difficulties under which official characters 
are placed; but the subject of my surprise is, 
that, vnder ejfi<tU9g circumstances, the citis^ns 
of Bristol should passively allow of the intro- 
duction of such an Immense, moral and physical 
evil amongst them. The case is urgent, ani a 
grand effort should be made to surmount ihe 
impediments which are in the way. Why 
should not the constituted authorities apply 
instantly for an Order in Council to suspend 
the Pair, for at least the present y^ar? or coidd 
not something be dotu; tnroogh the inst'rdinen- 
tality of thelearned Judge,wbo is now presiding 
at our Assiase? 



A^ 



THB GYPSIES-, 



Our. XXXIIlrji Number contained a short 
history of this wandering and much-neglected 
race, who have hitherto eluded .or resisted all 
attempts to reclaim them as a body, althot^h 
in this country a few have been induced to quit 
their tribe^ and settle to an honest calling. It 
jippears that the Home Missionary Society has 
instructed its agents to direct their attention 
to the Gypsies, and that through their benevo- 
lent exertions many of the Gypsy children have 
been received into Sunday Schools, while the 
■tribe has remained stationary for a time, and 
that Bibles and tracts have been distributed 
among them. One of the agents reports to the 

society : — 

• • • • # 

'' I lately mot with three eam|»s of Chrpsies, coo* 
taining twenty persons, and uot one of them could 
read. I spent nearly an hour with, them hi reading 
tracts, confersatlon, exhortation, and prayer. Tlie 
behaviour of these pitiable outcasts or society was 
very becoming, interesting, and prahewortliy. They 
seemed in no «mall measure sensible 6f Tire 



the tebernacle of Korah, Dathan, and AbiramJ rtTnmMtfeTtfd^to Weih°OT^^ 

I for what they hetfd, and premised to de and ebservt 



on every ikk ? 
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qfnUAenii^ii totl^emt As I was l^aviiig th 5 grono, 
expressing, tlieif dt-eply Tell RratiUidv, ujie of the 
company «(><icUed one of the trHCtn whirh 1 Vead* 
m^i^^WAi* Po^Jlmf^^ I a«lLM wlfiy U<» d«»shad a 
trwilt ««btu ile.iMi«<r lie our any ^ne iKloiifinc 10 ibe 
tUf^^a^ CAOi|M were ai)l^ to 4iiul. He replied, ' If 
yqy vyill )>e so kind as to give mv one, I will in my 
rrXvels easily get ^onie one to read it to me:* so 1 
MI^Reli Mill wiiha few traets.'* 

/\Our distiDguished qouat^fyman, the Rev. 
f^^Qfgo. Crabbe, who died iu the couuty pf 
Wjl^^. during tb^ preseiit year, iu one of 
lu^.A^piirable poeias, describes a Gypsy 
vWrf^ ' witU 4*19 u^pal force and accuracy. 
X^ y^tkelic appeal .whjch t lie suppliant ad- 
d^c^sef tQ the Mngi&trat^, in behalf of her child, 
^fiiy, be cpnsideirpd a^ an apppi^l to tUe christian 
p;up^c, on tidialf of ail the children of thai u(i- 
^Rpy;-ace. \. , , 

"True, I was n^i tp viili^ tram'd, 

Yft irell I knew my deeds were ill; 

by each offence my heart was pain*^* . 
' f wept, but 1 o«ft!nde4 still; « . 1 

' Mf beWir thovjf^iits my life 4lidaiii^d> 

HKtyst the vilei led my wtlL . . 

Sy husband died, aiid now no more 
y ^mile was'sought,. of ask'd liiy hand, 
^ A widoxyM vagratit, vUe .ftnd poor, / • - 
'^lluieatba ?a£:rBnt'B vile con^mand. * " • ^ 

.^^Cfiase}£S8 \ rov*d th^ coumry rpi^nd, > 
, Xoe&K^ my oread by frav»dful aris, 

Snd lonj(a poqr subsistence found ^ . 
f spreading netii' for simple' hearts. ' 

7 Thwfh'poon and nbjool; 4Pd d^Ais^ 
t; TVir foMTtu^es tatib^.pr^Hvd.I toldf... 



In thefi, ^9$it infanl ! so may fttiA ". 

Our shamfi, jn th«e oi^r «orrov^. c^f^ ! 
And thy pure course will then cxiend» 
In floods of joy, o*er vales of peaoe. 

Ok, by the (lod who loves to spu^ 
Deny ne not the boon I crave i 
Jjet tbis lov'd child your merqy sjit^e^ 
And let one find s^ peaceful gr^v« ; 

Make her yet spotless soul ytyurcare, 
And bt my sins their portion have ; 
Her for a belter fate }>reparef • 
Aadpunbh whom ^were siat^sa^e^ 



i' 



^ i 



MAGISTRATE. 

Recall tl^e wor^,. renounce Xhe t^ough^ 
Command thy he&rt, and bend thy lioee ; 
There is to aU a par(l/)n l)r6u!jht, 
A ransom rif-h, ab'sured, and free ; 
I'is full when found, *tis: found if sought ; 
Oh seek it^ till *tis/ siftaPd to thee. • ' • 

But -famv my pardon shalitl icnow t • 



tv()^lileaeMie a fashion must li/i.ve been c/i^fifiuad ta 
\tTy fiivotoiis and idle peophv; but, that the diep^ 
of ilie conrttf rs was aped by p^'opte of a inticli 
h>wer 4legree, U clear enottgh IVam' the following 
«t<i*y." 

'' ^ohp DrAes, ashoe-ipaWer, v^a^ f^cneat ^oair^. 

of one uf the c(^iinier'8 (Sir ^l^iUp Callhprpfi'a) 

Hty,1c of. dr('s> ; and prevailed with his tailor, to 

nuke some clothes, «4iieh Should be crxactly like 

6ir PbSHp'a. Sir l^hitip having Ordered aaew bloak, 

I the teUuw to it was |iccordiiiKl|r niad« far J^km 

Urak«*« i ^iiich the knight hearing ef, gav^ clifec- 

(ioiis to the tailor to cut liitie alit^ all over hig clonk. 

As thp shoe-maker'^ rlo.^k was 10 be made^eiiactly 

like Sir l^liilip^R, tlie tailor cat UaI alM> in the same 

way ; arid thu^, a»4^ii atory gofe*, completely bared 

J9li^ Prakes a( aping ISiir.l^lj^i^ C^itlipr|».' 

■ Tt » ■ ■ ■ ■•! . ■■ • *. :•■- — — 

WHAT IS W WORTH.? 

<A Mimtht) ■ • 

,' fly Poet fr«HKjf. 



. 



1 < I 




I' 



o Atid 6hamiS*f6i:'<h^'ix)rskk^ sold. ' 

• • \ 
/ . 

At length for arts like these confln'd 

In prison with ^.kwless.crew*..., 
I soon pcrceiv'f! a^lctiHirfexi mihd. 
And then my long-lost dfinghter 1c new. 

^'"His ftthier*s fctad; whoth-'Aarb^-tirtV 
'"fo wMiderWfth- ft distant' cteh; '"■ ' •' 
• The mis«rt^'of the wwld x6Miti^ ' 
And be the' slave ef viseiand 



!.;(» 



'• 



MAGISTRATE,' 

By feeli«g drle^d. that 'tis mv* s.?ft^ . 
B)f tears for sin that freely flow, , ; , . 
Fy grief that all tViy tears are spent. 
By Uionghts on'th'at great debt ^ve owe; 
With all th* mbrcy <?od has lent, " 
9y«sUffe#in|f what thoucan'st not sibb«r, 
Yet sfasrtviqg how; thhie. heart W rept, • 
TiU' Ihou Ciin^ tt feel thy boisom' glow,' . < 
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She knew my name — wc m^t in pain. 
Our parting pangs can I exprjess / 
She aaird a convict o*cr the -maini 
And left an heir to her distress, 

r 

. This is that) heir to ^hame and pain^ 
' For whom I only could descry •• ^ . 

A world of trouble and disdain : 
Yets coirld I'bfcar'la see her die, 
Or"stretc!i her'fecWehahds Ih riin, ' 

- And weep%ig, beg of me shpply ? ^ '= - 

— . /1 

No ! though the fate thy mother knew, 
; Wai shato^fut^. shdm'6furtho(fg1i fhyrkc^ 

\IJ^i?.w;^nder*d>ll,V^\l.e^^^^^^ ,".'. 'j 

.. Outcasts, 4^spi(s;d m ev.eBy p^H^e.J .:»... -. 

'Was the darlc artil VnuddV i\^C ' ' ' ' !* 

:>VA«^ Atf ft«"? its/pplivtca ^fjjrdp^. :,., .. ,, 

}B(9f)anMis worfj p^rft,rtv^ RfV^M.i •■ .1 . . 



'Tis worth the cares, tgiU, Iiqp^is and fe^ni 

Of days and nights, and iponthp and years; 

/Tis worth a power of speechi/icatioii 

Made by the gr^at men of the nation ; 

^ris worth a millioj sterling pounds 

To .set it ttp on atedfuet ff rounds ; 

1'is i/orth the ruin and dts^et 

Of ri^ine, revelry, >ai|d ript i i 

T^s worth the sacking of a city 

By ruthless ruffians void of pity; 

*xis worth distracting of the state 

\y^thtrialii;e, emnitr addMtet > ' 

'TIS worth the blood of hundreds spilling. 
And yet it is not worth a Shilling I . . , 
Now lell me reader (hit ur m^s) 
Tbll me what wbnd^rous tldng ii this. ' 
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OOtlR^^PO^UEiNC^ 
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It 



Oo^ olttoyreaittMnear^f Society/ and.wfaklK 
itiCroduces diatitdss ffnt# diuititades ibflaiiiUies; 
ietke im)panSityv#lnch'is:i»b8ervtiUe.iii' ell moat 
(tli «ia«6es> (to wjD^ andunitfttel the habi|:8 i^neL' 
dMedrtlnpeof tbck so^i^riot^. "This.is'cepeciV 
aftlydrsoo^rerablp itv respeotof (h'eM. <'^he idisi- 
pMYlimi .to (IroBfl hbafio tbelr station heggvnf 
thoofands; frhilst •AtAthe-smna tiftid itifostersi 
pnrid^,%Dd leady lc( hlibitg of idleheta^ sabbath** 
hreaklfig, a|ul ^dissipation, which are deStruiv 
tiyea^Jbddy rfndionb/ llii»iprDpeiMiityvi<i in 
thO'ipiieBeBiday chfe^'OMfixfested b^^. iewalesi 
thiottgti cfcriainly- n(^ OMifined to theibv 'At it 
forMMT period «f "oiir history,! it ahoulds s&em:|<3bitai/A the m&eged^jnal^mppiyifi^i&tiM tf * ntumef 

that} tilt male part of the popidation were moke -* ^•- -^ .r_ ■ ^j . .; Li ,.t ,:- ?.„:... 

stsKlibits of drem, than at present : th« •follow 



Jok Notfis tttientiom has been ouiied^fa'a pi^a- 
,^/i fW /V'Brisrol Mcrcui^y, in WAldk Aw p»5if. 

tt/MhJab Naifytutffqterpotttied dp4n ti disdk^ tack. 
Mush- h pr^efabie $9 prmik ff*dwMuih a ^uai^er^ 
ai^witl*b0 ddttf appreciated ^6y •f^tj^'i rei^er$^ak^§j£ 
evjd^nc^ thqt'hU pqpp- 1> iW^iH^M^^ffijfQl,: '■ .<f a/if! 



ittg extract from MaHcham's History of Eng^ 
land, ojeposes' the ^o4iy of a study of' dress/ 
when carried to the eiM»remej and recordg »«^a^ 
Wkr mettiod of: 03am, which Was in one^in- 
stah^oladopt^.*^'- • • /'■''■ 

**Tbe style of 'dress In Henry th^'cfj^Tithli'tiHie 
vira«'WbDderfall^ icay and showy; and^ 4*ecaff«e^tUe< 
MnS'yraa'a fftthuriy n^an, the courtiers ainffodioHiii 
Ithc^ic c^^h^, ^o nuke th^mBeivea look.a^bi^ a^l^e 
, did ; "but (h'pi^ffli tl^e rest of the dr^ss was'^o.wjde 
. lahtf bafeg^, It wto th'phght'j^rpper'th^dt'tlie's/.ttt'V 
,\ ihwt\k fit as Higtit^yas'possib)^: and ^bni^'M'the^ii^ 
(,. j gpntiemSn had t4iBirSi^v^.Mir<t< mp'svirt^ibm ikty 
. ■ :\pta them on. One would have imajs^^d Pl^9$oHti 



i}f hit ptgper^ He -underst^nll^^liifoijier; ' Moi^^i#' 
circums(ahQ€8 of the case ^ofh be *tffiify^nb^^^ 
ptqitied., . . , • . . , v.fj. r.\ /Uil> ,: '? ,-.; :! 

d^id^0 ienms, \and is fkef&ft^re i^ifitriimb^. 
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Bi'istol : PMnted aiid P'libiiatt^ hy'X ^i^.'R'wkAitt^" 
'>aMalw>ns may.he addii^stad,' |ltf»l)Miflr^9o tf^Id- 




4Md ! Od. iPagemoiter flo% ^: aJbtf 'B^bfia r'^j^qin^ ' 
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THE PLAGUE AT ATHENS. 



Tbe history of the ravages of pestilence 
cannot bnt be interesting at the present period. 
We read of the sufferings of others with more 
sympathy when nnder the immediate appre- 
hension of experiencing similar visitations. 
There are many profitable lessons also to be 
drawn from snch examples. 

Tbe plagi»e at Athens is one of the most 
affecting instances of pestilence on record, and 
the particulars are the more interesting as being 
handed down to us from remote antiquity by a 
most credible historian, who was not only a 
witness of the ravages of the disease, but who 
8uff<^red from it himself. 

Tbe educated reader will not require to be 
informed what was the character of the people 
of Athens, that renowned city, the centre of 
philosophy, science, and the arts. The less 
instructed need only to turn to tlie seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles to learn 
enough of the general character of the people 
to enable them to understand the following 
narrative ; and the Christian reader, after pe- 
rusing that chapter, will be at no loss to un- 
derstand wherefore the vials of divine wrath 
were poured out on such a people. 

A city "wkolfygtvem to idoiatry^^ filled with 
philosophising infidels, who mocked and derided 
at the preaching of the gospel, and called it 

babbling,** which was their word for cant and 
humbug: — a people so light and vain that they 
** 9pent their tune in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing :" — this is the 
account which the sacred record gives of the 
Athenians, and if we add the wdl known fact 
that at the time of the visitation now about to 
be described, they were distracted by political 
dissentions— opposite factions, biting and* de- 
vouring one another, instead of Kving at peace 
under the protection of the laws, and in the 
enjoyment of national honour and renown as 
they might have done ; we shall then have a 
sufficient idea of the state of things in Athens 
when the following scene commenced : — 

** Never did this dreadful Moarf^e ravage to many 
climates. Proceeding from Ethiopia it had visited 
Efcypt, Lybia, part of Persia, the Isle of Lemnos, 
and other places. A mA'ehant ship had no donbt 
brought it into the Pirsns, [the |M»rt of Athens.] 
where it made its first appearance, and whence it 
spread with fury over the city, and raged more par- 



*i 



ticiilarlyin those obscare and nn wholesome dwell- 
ings ill which the inhabitants of the country were 
crowded together. The malady successively attacked 
all parts of tbe body ; its symptoms were dreadfol, 
its progress rapid, and its termiDation almost always 
fatal. From the first appearance of infection the 
mind lost its powers, bnt tbe body seemed to acquire 
new strength, and it was a cruel strength that re- 
sisted the disorder, without being able to support 
the pain. Sleepless nights, terrors, continual hie- 
cups, and violent convulsions, were not the only tor- 
ments endured by tbe sick. A burning heat de- 
voared their entrails. The wretched sufferers, 
covered with ulcers and livid spots, their eyes in- 
fiamed, their longs oppressed, their bowels torn 
with agony, and ezhaliog a fetid odour from their 
months, pollnted with an impure blood, were seen 
dragging tbe miserable remains of themselves 
through the streets to seek a freer respiration, and 
uDable to extinguish the burning thirst which con- 
sumed their vitals, throwing themselves into wells 
or rivers. 

"The greatest part perished on the seventh or 
ninth day ; or if their lives were prolonged beyond 
that term, they only suffered a more painful and 
more lingering death. Such as did not sink nnder 
the malady were scarcely ever attacked a second 
time. — A feeble consolation ! for they now presented 
to the eye only the wretched relics of themselves. 
Some had lost the use of several of their limbs, 
others retained no idea of the past, happy doubtless 
in the unconscionsness of their condition ; bat alas ! 
they were unable to recognize their friends. 

** The same mode of treatment alternately pro- 
duced salutary and injurious effects ; the disorder 
seemed to set all rales and experience at defiance. 

*' As it raged at tlie same time in many of the 
Persian provinces, king Artaxerxes resolved to in- 
vite to tlieir assistance the celebrated Hippocrate$, 
then in the isle of Cos. He made him tiie most 
Splendid offers of wealth and honours ; bnt the great 
man replied to the great king, that he had neither 
wants nor desires, and that he owed his skill to 
Greece rather than to her enemies [the Persians]. 
He then came to offer his services to tlie Athenians, 
who received him the more gratefully as the greater 
part of their physicians had fallen victims to their 
zeal. He exhausted all the resources of his art, and 
often exposed liii life. If he obtained not all the 
success that might have been anticipated from such 
noble and generous conduct, and such superior 
talents, he at least distriboted hope and consolation. 
It is said that to purify the air he caused great fires 
to be kindled in the streets of Athen^. It is also 
asserted that this method was employed, not un- 
successfully, by itcrott, a physician of Agrigentwm, 

" At the beginning of this dreadfal calamity, sub- 
lime examples of filial piety and generous friendship 
were displayed: bat as the consequences proved 
almost always nital to the agents, they were but 
rarely repeated afterwards. Thenceforward the 
deareU ties were broken, and the eyes about to 
close for ever, beheld on ail sides only the deepest 
solitnde ; and death no longer drew tbrth a tear. 



" This callous insensibility gave birth to an im- 
bridled licentiousness. The loss of so many worthy 
men, mingled without distinction in the same tomb 
with ruffians ; the destruction of so many fortunes 
become suddenly tlie inheritance or the prey of the 
lowest citizens, made a lively impression on those 
who had no other principle bat fear. Persuaded that 
the Deity no longer protected or rewaided virtue, and 
that the ven^peance of the laws could not be so prompt 
as the death impending over them, they imagined that 
the instability of human possessions pointed out the 
use that they should make of them, and that having 
but a few moments to live they were justified at least 
in passing them in the midst of pleasures. 

" At the end of two ^ears the plague seemed to be 
appeased. During this interval, however, it was more 
than onoe discovered that the seeds of the oontagioii 
were not eradicated. It broke out again eighteen 
months after, and during the course of a whole year 
renewed the same scenes of distress and honor. At 
both these times a great number of citizens peridied* 
amongst whom are to be reckoned nearly five 
thousand men able to bear arms.— The meet irrepa- 
rable loss was that of Pericles,* who died of the con- 
sequences of this distemper." 

It is impossible to peruse this narrative of 
events which took place more than two 
thousands two hundred years ago, without being 
struck with the thought, how similar have beea 
6od*s dealings with guilty nations in iiU- ages, 
and how similar the effects produced by those 
judgments, upon those who were visited by 
them. As long as hope is cherished, the im- 
pressions are salutary and generous^ and bene- 
volent sympathies are cherished and exempli- 
fied; but when hope is abandoned there is 
no principle of generous action — the very bonds 
of natural affection are dissolved, and mea are 
hurried by their passions into wretchlessness 
and hceutiousness, and act upon the Epicoreaa 
maxiin, " let us eat and drink for to-morrow 
we die." Oh how precious then is th»t/ttitk 
which establishes a hope that cannot be shaken 
by the severest calamities to which humaa 
nature can be subjected, a hope beyond the 
grave, a hope laid up in heaven, and therefore 

• The great leading Conservative of tbe dsj. Platareh makes 
tbe following obsenrationi oa tbii event " Tbe itate ofpablle 
aSklrt toon evlaced tbe want of Pericles, and fbe Albeniaas 
openly expressed Uieir regret for bis loss. Even tiiose wbo la 
bis life time conld 111 brook bis. superior power as tblaking 
tbemselves eclipsed by It, upon a trial of other orators and po- 
polar leaders after be was gone, soon acknowledged tbat wbere 
severity was reqnlred no man was ever more moderate, and 
wbere mildness was necessary, tbat no man better malniaUied 
bis dignity tban Pericles. And bis envied antbority, to wblcb 
tbey bad given tbe name of monarcby and tymany. tben ap- 
peared to bate been tbe bulwark of tbe state. Somncb cor. 
rnption and sacta a rage of wickedness broke ont apon tb« 
commonwealtb after bis death, wblcb be by proper lestaint 
bad palliated and kepi ft^om iacnrable extremities." 
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not to be depressed by worldly troubles or 
bodily sufferings. It is this principle which 
true Christianity auppliw^ that can alone enable 
ns to exhibit a character and conduct superior 
to these heathens. Natural feelings may suffice 
to prompt men to a generous^ self-devoting 
discharge of duty, at the first onset of such a 
devastating calamity as the pestilence ; but it 
requires a principle superior to nature to enable 
them to persevere in the performance of such 
perilous^ painful^ and revolting offices, through 
a long period of trial, with multiplied examples 
before them of those who have fallen victims 
to their benevolence 5 and when the misery and 
desolation riiat reign around preclude the ex- 
pectation of their reaping the praise of men, as 
the reward of their labours and their perils. 
Such a superior principle does indeed cxist^ 
but it is only to be supplied by the love of that 
Saviour who not only risked, but actually laid 
down his life for those who were " ready to 
perish'* Yes, love to Him will prompt to the 
most unwearied and self-denying exercise of 
sympathy and active benevolence toward our 
fellow*creatnres, and especially our fellow- 
christians, where there is no tie upon us, save 
that all-controlling claim supplied by their re- 
lation to him who hath declared, " whosoever 
shall give you a cup of water to drink in my 
name, because ye belong' to Christ, verily I say 
unto you he shall not lose his reward,*' 

These Athenians knew nothing of the sub« 
lime self*denying motives and principles of 
Christianity, and thei-efore it is no wonder that 
they grew hardened and callous under the in- 
fluence of long- con tinned sufferings. They 
knew nothing of the animating hopes of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore we wonder not that they 
yielded to the infidel principle, " a short life 
and a merry one** They were ignorant that 
this life is not a state of retribution, an<l there- 
fore, that in respect of its sufferings and trials, 
*' there is one event to all,** and " the wise man 
dieth as the fool ;'* still less did they know what 
the gospel teaches us, that though the same 
afflictions are sent upon the righteous as upon 
the wicked, yet they are sent for very different 
ends, and work very different effects upon 
them ; the righteous being softened and puri- 
fied by those very fires of trial which detect 
the hypocrite, and render the impenitent more 
callous 3 — these things, I repeat, they knew not 5 
and therefore we need not wonder, if thev were 
stumbled and offended at ^' the loss of so many 
worthy men, mingled in the same tomb with 
ruffians.*' These Athenians, moreover, were 
the forefathers of those men who mocked at 
the doctrine of " Jesus and the resurrection,** 
and would in all probability themselves have 
'• mocked,*' had that great doctrine been pro- 
pounded to them 5 but let us be assured that 
this blessed doctrine alone can remove tliat 
stumbling-block which the apparent inequali- 
ties in the dispensations of Divine Providence, 
sets in the way of the infidel an^ the sceptic. 
Let us be thankful that whilst the pestilence 



ifith which it has pleated Ood to ijisit us^-is 
so much less formida^bl^^ ifi m^^ny respfct5,.th»n 
Uiat with which these pq^r watched he<4thend 
were visited, we, on the other hand,*are privi- 
leged to enjoy those sublime hopes atid consola- 
tions of which they were. destitute. And Oh, let 
us hasten to foFtify our qiiads by having recourse 
to *' the father of mercies <tnd the God of all 
consolation, beseeching him to bestow upon us 
such a measure of his grace, and to animate 
us with such bright and |[)lessod hopes of im- 
mortal glory, as shall enable us in patience 
to possess onr souls, and cheerfdlly to do and 
to suffer whatever he may appoint us, assured 
that " all things work together for good to 
them that love God,** 



REVIEW OF THE BLOODY BUOY. 

[Concluded.'] 

The horror which the last generation asso- 
ciated with the word Revolution has been 
mitigated^ softened, and almost obliterated in 
the present day. It is with a view to revive 
those salutary impressions, that some few par- 
ticulars of the barbarous scenes enacted during 
the *•" Reign of Terror" in France, as described 
in the publication under review, are presented 
to the reader. 

The third chapter of this heart-sickening 
catalogne of revolutionary crimes contains an 
account of the massacres committed on the 
wretched inhabitants of the town of Nantz, 
under the authority of a wretch named Carrier, 
who bore the prostituted title of '* representa- 
tive of the people" The deeds of blood were 
perpetrated by a set of cut-throat ruffians, who 
acted under Carrier, and who were called the 
company of Marat. The methods by which 
their bloody deeds were perpetrat«l were 
chiefly threefold, viz. drowning, shooting, and 
the guillotine. The drownings have been already 
described } a few instances of the other species 
of atrocity shall now be selected to illustrate 
the tender mercies of revolutionists. But first 
it may be proper to convey to the reader an 
idea of the way in which the victims of these 
horrid massacres were collected t<^ether, let 
the following serve as a specimen. 

" One of the members of the revolutionary 
committee, with a company of armed ruffians, went 
to the house of one Careil. They first examined all 
the papers, took, 5,000 livres in paper money, and 
12 louis d'ors. ' They returned again in the even- 
in^., (says the witness, who it seems was mistress of 
the bouse) we at first took them for common 
thieves, and there/ore our alarpi was not so great ; 
but to our sorrow we were soon cpnvinced by the 
voice of Pinard that they were the piitriots of the 
revolutionary committee. Our fjamily was com- 
posed of women and one old man. There was 
myself, four 8isters>iD-law, formqrl^ nuns, two 
relations above eighty years of age, apdmy husband. 
The house and yard were stripped of every thuig, 
and the ruffians were talkipg oCaelting ^re to tiie 
buildings. One ofmy.sisterB had ^adeashift to 
preserve 800 livres ; the o^ered tb^ip these to save 
the honse; they accept the conditioiii, receive 
the money,, and then bi^'n the hpuse to tjie groond.' 



/< Qur |iscftOU3 wece pasv all that remiuped to be 
c|isp09Qd «of. 3{|iQire was ;a pne-hoc&e ;f haise ; but 
yi)^\c\i yvM too gpod fpr any qf us. It W4# fastened 
to«Uie taujit>«fiact»isto joiluah jkc jiujc» put, (my 
husband, ao old man, being obliged to walk in the 
rear) and thus were dragged, preceded by oar 
plundered property, to that gang of cut-throats 
called \}ie revolutionary committee. Here our 
complaints were in* a moment stifled. Pinard said 
that his orders were to burn all, and kill all. The 
committee were astoniHhed and offended at his 
Clemency, and reprimanded him severely for not 
having murdered us according to bis orders. I, 
my sisters, and our poor oJd celations were sent to 
one prison, and my husband to another. My 
hushftpd died* mid jwe are ottiy Isft aUt e to sseep 
and starve." 

This is a specimen of the manner in which 
the prisons were filled* Now for a sample of 
the revolutioqary process of gaol-delivery. 

*<Jane LaiUes, a yoi>ng woman, copfioed op the 
general charge of being an aristocrat, was made 
cook id the i^rison. * One night (said she) a num- 
ber of the company of Marat came to the prison. 
One GIrahtMm conducted the iroop. * Come ray 
lads, (saya hf ) I mast go and see isy birds in thp 
cage/ * Come, come, my little singipg birds, Tsaid 
Jolly) out of your nests and m^ke up your packets^ 
and above all, do not forget your pocket«books, 
that is the main point; ao cheating the nation.' 
Du^an said aside to J}Hrmsier, * ace not they fine^ 
bit?' Finding they did not .prepare thenuelves 
quick enough, he adds, * come, come,, time to dress 
them, time to shoot them, time to knock their 
brains oot. — I think that is plenty time for them/ 
Dufon as he went away (taking wUh him a whoks 
ttoop of wretched prisoners to be alaoghtered) 
said to the keeper, ^ we shall come again soon to 
ease you of the rest/ *^ 

'* CtfToii, one of the company of Marat, informs 
the tribunal, that he bad ■ seven tbODaaiKi five 
hundred person* allot at the Qigan, apd four 
thousand be bad assisted to dro^n." 

" Bourdin, a witness, .gfves an accouptof several 
shootings. * The last that t saw Cadds fae^ was of 
eighty women. They were first shot, then stripped,' 
and left exposed on. the .«pot during. thcee days*^" 

*< When the shooting ^ ma»e iiiist bi^gan, ,the 
prisoners were suffered to cctain their clothes till 
they were dead. As they were conducted to the 
place of execution, and even after they arrived on 
the spot the old olothes dealers were seen bargain- 
ing with the' soldiers for their clothes. The poor 
nn fortunate creatures had the mortification to see 
their own townsmen and women buying the poor re-. 
mains of their fortune on their backs; and the instant 
they fell, the monsters rushed In, tearing the 
newly acquired property from their bodies yet 
struggling in the pangs of death. JBut the revolu- 
tionary butchera found that this was but an unpro- 
ductive sale ; the clothes being shot through sunk 
their value, and this circumstance determined them 
to strip the prisoners naked before execution/' 

The drownings and shooting en masse were 
had recourse to, as the most expeditioos 
methods of effecting the destruction of multi** 
tudes at once ; meanwhile, the guillotine, which 
seems to have been reserved for the more 
select victims, was not idle. Here again, a 
specimen or two of the bloody work must 
suffice. 

*< Itfjrs. Laillet informs the tilbunal, that six 
young.ladies, of M>e name of I^ameterye, were^ent 
to the Boiffay (prisop). Carrier Bmit an order to 
put them instantly to deaths The keeper of the 
prison commissioned me to conraranicate to them 
tbe.fatal tidings, I called ithemJnto a room apart^ 
and told them that tbe representative of the peo- 
ple had ordered their execution." 
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*'The younsrest of them gave me thin rixkf^ (here 
she showed the ring). They threw ihem$elve» on 
their knees, and called on the name of Jesus Christ. 
From this posture tlie ruffians aroused them, to 
conduct them to the place of death. They were 
executed without ever being fried. While they 
vrere dtspatchiog, twenty-seven men awaited the 
fatal stroke at the foot of tiie guillotine.'' 

** We have seen (says the author of La Corijuration 
de Robf$pierreJ yes, we have seen a representative 
of the people, a member of tlie national convention, 
tie four. children, 4he eldest of whom was but six- 
teen years of age, to the four posts of the guillo- 
tine, while the blood of their father and mother 
streamed on the ticaffoJd, and even dropped on 
their heads.'' 



Bloody Huoy winds up this part of his subject, 
is equally expressive of the feelings, with 
which the editor draws his review toward a 
close. 



Those few, who, after having been arrested 
and committed to prison, eventually escaped 
death, were subjected to such protracted mise- 
ries as is soul-harrowing even to describe; 
and it is marvellous that human nature copld 
sustain them. 

*' The widow MalUtj who had first been robbed 
of her property, and then imprisoned, gives an ac- 
count or the manner in which she and her compa- 
nions in captivity were treated^ I complained, 
says this poor womap, to Perro^htvuxj of a violent 
sore throat. ' Tliat is good, (said he) tlie guillotine 
will cuce you of that.' One day Jolly asked if J was 
not the widow of MalUty'^nd giving me a look that 
makes jne tremble even now, * aye (says he) sA« 
shall dritUe out i^the great cup,* 



patience, and distress the feelings. The fol- I The fourth and last chapter of Me Bltwdy 
lowing passage, in which the author of the \Buoy, which is very short, consists of " Fac$9 
~ ' " taken from several works, proving that the cru» 

ehies related in the preceding chapters were 
authorized or approved of by the National As* 
semdlies,*' The object of this chapter is thus 
stated by the author : — 

** After having led the fseader through such rivers 
of Uood, it seems indispensably necessary to insert 
a few facts, showing by whose authority that blood 
was spilt ; for it Qoald answer no good pnrpose to 
excite this detestatloa, wiUaout directing it towards 
its proper object." 

Accordingly the author proceeds to adduce 
evidence to prove that the revolutionists of 
France, embodied as they were under the three 
successive titles of the " States General,** " the 
National Assembly,** and ^* the National Con* 
veotipn,*' had authorized or approved of thesia 
s^ocitie^. 



*^'W,e were in want of every neoessaiy. Seven 
l^undred of us were confined in this house, which, 
even as a prison, was too small for two hnndred. 
Forty W€^re crammed into one little chamber. Du- 
ring six or seven montlis we had no infirmary, or 
rather each apartment was one : the sick and dead 
were often extended amongst the living. How 
many have I seen struggling in the pangs of death 
by my side/* 

To such a state of despair, were the wretch- 
ed victims of revolutionary tyranny reduced, 
that they chose death i:ather than life -, and 
even parents preferred that their children 
should die with them, rather than that they 
should be preserved for unknown future horrors* 
The following affecting tale will illustrate this. 

*' Fontbonne informs the tribunal, that, at the re- 
qaest ofDelUle, he went to the Entrepdtf to endea- 
vour to save an innocent and amiable family of 
females, the yoangest of whom was about thirteen 
years of age. DeHUe went with me. When we 
came to the prison, we were conducted to a horrid 
stinking bole under the staircase. We asked for a 
candle, and after some time we got into this f ort of 
dungeon. Here we found the mother and four 
daughters, lying close to each other upon some wet 
and filthy straw ; and round about them there were 
several dead women. The youngest daughter, 
whom alone we had permission to take, was co- 
vered up in her mother's gown to keep her warm. 
When we told the poor mother our errand, 'no 
(said she) my child inall stay, and die with myself; 
we have lived and we will die together.' ' We 



*' Though the horror excited by such atrocious 
details must be serviceable to humanity, I am con- 
strained by decency to spare the veadier a part of 
them> Let the imagipation, however repagnant, 
pauHC for a moment, over these scenes. 'I^ive or 
eight hundred people* of different sexes, ages, and 
conditions are' taken from their prisons and con- 
ducted during the silence of tbe night to the banks 
of the Loire. The agents of the repubUc th^ce 
despoil them of their clothes, and force them shiver- 
ing and defenceless to enter the machines prepared 
for their dcstruttlon. They are chained down, to 
prevent their escape by swimming, and then the 
bottom- is detached from the upper part and sunk. 
Qn some occasiqn^ the miseral>le victims contrived 
to loose themselves, and clinging to the boats near 
them, shrieked in the agonies of despair and death, 
* O save us, it is not even now too late-; in mercy 
save us i'' B»it they appealed to wretches to whom 
mercy was a stranger, and being cat away from 
their hold by strpkes of the sabre, they perished 
with their companions. That nothing might be 
wanting to these outrages against nature, tliey were 
described as jests, and called <' n^yot/ss," water- 
parties, and civic baptisuul Carrier ^ a deputy of the 
convention, used to dine and make parties of plea- 
sure, accompanied by music, and every species of 
gross luxury, on board the barges api^roprialed to 
those execrable pnrposei.'' 

*' At one time six hundred children appear to have 
been drowned : six young people of dinerent sexes 
were tied in pairs and thrown into the river; thou* 
sands were shot on the high roads and in the fields, 
and vast numbers were guillotined witbont tviaJU 
Six young women, in particular slaters, and all un* 
der four-and- twenty, were ordered to the cuillotine 
together : the youngest died instantly of ^ar ; the 
rest were executed successively. A child eleven 
years oM, who had previously told the eaecutloner 
with affectiBg simplicity that ,lie hoped he .wmM nU 
hmrt kvin w»diy received three strokes of the guillo- 
tine before his head was severed from .his body." 

''Two thousand persons died in less .than two 
montlis of a pestilence, occasioned by this-canuige : 
tbe air became infected and the w^tel:a of tberiver 
Loire poisoned by dead bodies ; aii4 those whom 
tyranny yet spared, perished by the elements whiob 
providence intended for tlieir support.*' 

" This black list of enormitiea might be ex- 
tended almo9t .ad infikitum ; but it is deemed 
expedient to close it, at least for the present, 
with the confession of a staunch advocate /or 
the French Revolution, a constitution -monger, 
a legislator, and a jiulge-^-in short, no less a 
personage than Thoaus Paine, whp, in his 
malignant attack upon General Waahington^ for 
the irst time in his lifp jStumbJed upon the 
truth" 



To such a pitch of rage and suspioion were 



tho<igbt oorselyes Justified^ (adds the witness) | Robespierre and his committee (of which, be it ob- 

was a leading member) arrived, that it teemed as if 
they feared to leave a man alive^ No man could 
count upon his liie for twenty houfs* One hnndred 
and. sixty-nine prisoners were taken out of the Lux- 
embourg in one night, and one hundred and sixty 
of them were guillotined. In the nectllut I have 
good reason to believe I wa» tn^Mi^*'' 



in using force (to convey the youngest daughter 
away) . \l'hen the mother perceived Por resolntioiv* 
she uttered such dreadful lamentations as are.im- 
ppssible to be described. *My chil((, O my dear 
darling child,' were the lant words her daughter 
ever heard from her. The child never recovered 
the strqke. she pined aw^y about eight months, and 
then died." 

But I must refrain. To transcribe the 
whole details of revolutionary horrors, as de- 
scribed in this small work, would weary the 



* Tills means five to eight bondrcd at once. It is oompoted 
that the number of peraoas beloDgtiiK to Naots alone, who were 
drowned, shot en fnmtte, or guillotiasd, stlfltil, or slaived la I 
prison, amonnted to forty thousaad I 



**It Is a well known fiiet, <reoorded by tbe Abb6 
Barruel, that Xonpcf, one of the members of the 
National Ass^ambly, gave, the d^ after theSepteni^ 
bcr massacre, an order upon the public treasury in 
the following words:— * On sight, pay to the four 
bearers eadi twelve livres, for aiding in tl>e dis^ 
patching of the priests at the prison of ^^ Firmin*' 
Louvet was, at the time of writing this note on de* 
mand, for .murderers' wages, ^.X^gisicilor." 

'* As it will no longer be pretended, I sifppose, 
that this secoad [i. e. the Nalional] Assembly 4itt^p* 
proved of tlie murders that mere cenmitted under 
their reign, I will now torn to tbe third Assembly, 
which we commonly call a Omteniion, And not to 
tire the reader with proofs of what is self-evident 
I shall confine myself to an extract or two from tbe 
trial of Carrier and tbe r«w>lotioni|ry committee 
of Nanta/' 

It will be recollected that Carrier and the 
revolutionary committee of Nantz, were brought 
to trial at niris by the Oonvention for their 
conduct 5 and this dreuinetanee mi^ht seem 
to exonerate the National Convention from the 
charge of being accessory to- their atrocitAes-— 
biit after perusing the following statements, 
every canqid reader must be convinced that 
the National Convention participated deeply in 
the guilt of those atrocities, and that its object 
in prosecuting the immediate perpetratore of 
them, was partly to screen itsdf from popular 
indignation by eacrifidng its inetniments, and 
partly to punish those who were imtrumenta 
of the deeds of blood and rapine, for purloin* 
ing the plunder ; and that the cruelties practiced 
were not the real ground of prosecution. 

^' It is time, (says Ooulin) to tear aside the veil. 
The representatives BimvhoHe and B^ knew- aU 
about the drownings and shootings; and Bt even 
said to UuekHy in speaking of the members of the 
Revolutionary Committee, that i^ ^ca$ not for the 
warders that they were tried, 

'* After this counsellor <for tbe Committee asks 
this citisen Bd, what was tbe real motive for bring, 
ing the Committee to trial ; and the other confesses 
that it was for having mis^ppUed the treaturts taken 
from the prisoners.^—— 

** This representative Bd is convicted of having 
himself justified the conduct of the Committee and 
of Carrier." 

** Carrier in hit defence aays, that he had done no 
more than bis doty, and that tbe Convention had 
been regularly informed of every thing. Tbe^ 
coiiiplaiQ now, says he, of shootingi en maiie, as rf 
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M«*ajwA«liio«ft«iirf«««4rf Jiifcr*, SawRiir, £MMi2l,| public prints, bas soggested to roe tbe pro- 
piety of a division of the poor in this popnlons 
city. 

In other places large parishes are fnrnished 
with work-honses of their own, whereas St. 
Peter*8 is appropriated to tbe whole city for 
various purposes 5 bat not only so, it is tbe 
house of reception for all who pass through to 
their respective parishes ; thus the pauper 
population is concentrated to a dangerous 
extent Now Mr. Nott, cannot something be 
done to furnish such districts as l^erople. Red- 
cliff, St. James's, St Philip's, &c., with suitable 
accommodation for their own poor? in which 
case St Peter*s might be very suitably em- 
ployed, for the smaller parishes^ and the other 
purposes to which it is at present applied. 

I suggest this topic for your consideration, 

hoping that your able pen will be employed 

on tbe subject, if your better judgment deem 

it feasible. 

A True Friend to the Working Clabsbs. 



** A witness tnfonuM the trlbnoal that he, who was 
himself a meiubcr of the Convention, had i^formid 
that body of horror$ that tcerg eornmitttd at Nantt, 
and jmrtiemlarbf of the ma$$aerei of women amd 
ehiidren.'" 

" Tbe author of La Cot^wratioH (so often quoted) 
says, p. 16S, when the bloody Carrier wrote to the 
Convention that he was despatching hundreds at a 
time by means of lijpbters with plugs in the bottom. 
Carrier ims not btamed; on the contrary, lie wes 
repeatedly applauded as being the author of an 
invention that did honour to his coontry/* 

'' But what need have we of these proofs ? what 
other testimony do we want than that contained in 
their own murderous decrees ? — — Blood 
is their element as water Is that of the finny race." 
Thus have we examined that part of Peter 
Porcupine's book, which is designated by the 
title of " The Bloody Buoy." It consists of a 
black catalogue of bloody deeds, which are 
shewn to be the fruits of revolutionary rage 
and cupidity. The charge of being accessory 
to these atrocities, is distinctly brought home 
to the National Assembly of France ; and the 
whole is held up as a ilood stamed buoy or 
beacon, to warn all the nations of the earth to 
shun the rock upon which France made ship- 
wreck. 

Appended to this work is " an Eesay, tracing 
all the horrors of the French Revoluiion to 
their real causes, the Rceniious politics, and 
in/Sdel philosophy of the age,** 

I now close my extracts from ** The Bloody 
Buoy.*' May the pilots of nations duly mark 
this monitory beacon. And let it be tK>rn in 
mind that these revolutionary horrors did not 
burst at onoe upon the people of France in all 
their ghastly array ; but that they sprung from 
comparativdy small beginnings, and gradually 
increased in maffnitude, power, and atrocity, 
till at length the- furies of democracy were 
yoked to the car of rampant faction, and 
society fell mangled and bleeding beneath its 
horrid wheels. The first revolutionists in 
France were almost as plausible in their rea- 
sonings, and as modest in their actings, as 
our own political unions, combining together 
for the simple purposes of assisting the legiti- 
mate government with their friendly counsel, 
with a view to remedying of abuses, and the 
general good of the state ; but from these small 
beginnings rose a gigantic power, which laid 
in the dust the ancient institutions of their 
country, overthrew the throne and the altar, 
saturated the fertile plains of France with 
blood^ filled her rivers with the bodies of the 
slain, and convulsed all Europe with a series 
of cruel wars in which millions perished ! 

TO MR. Norr. 

Sir, 

Having felt the force and propriety of your 
late papers on the subject of employment^ 1 
hare been led to consider what can be done to 
furnish useful occupation, and such as would 
be beneficial, not only to the working classes, 
but to the city in general. The representation 
respecting the crowded state of St. Peter s 
Hospital, which has recently appeared in the 



BRISTOL FAIR. 

The observations of X. Y. upon the subject 
of the evils which attend this chartered nuisance 
are most just. Indeed there seems to be only 
one feeling upon the subject amongst all who 
have any regard for the tem|x>ral or spiritual 
welfare of their felk>w creatures. All, from 
the highest authorities of the city, down to the 
obscurest amongst the citizens that can just 
manage to affix his sign manual to a memorial — 
all concur in denouncing this Fair as one of the 
foulest things that could be perpetrated at such 
a season as this, as calculated by its natural and 
necessary effects to spread disease and death 
amongst our population, and to disseminate the 
pestilence throughout the adjacent country ; and 
as tending, by the gross immoralities which 
invariably attend it, to bring down the wrath 
of Almighty God upon a city, which, on account 
of its iniquities. He seems already to have set 
as a special mark for the arrows of his in- 
dignation. No man wiU rejoice more sincerely 
than Job Nott^ if by any efforts of christian 
benevolence this moral and physical pestilence 
can be arrested } but it is greatly to be feared 
that on this occasion the cause of mercy, truth, 
and righteousness will fidl, and Sin and Folly 
will make their triumphant entry into our de- 
voted city, attended by their usual cortege of 
thieves, pickpockets, buffoons, and bawds ^ 
whilst gaunt pestilence marches before— his 
palid visage tricked out with the garlands of 
the bacchanal, and his quivering hand grasping 
the boWl of inebriety ; and behind will stalk 
grim Death, grinning horribly a ghastly smile, 
as with a wider than wonted sway of his fell 
scythe he sweeps his wretched victims into 
eternity ! Meanwhile the sons and daughters 
of mirth will laugh and revel joyously on the 
brink of the yawning pit, into which they them- 
selves are presently to descend ! But I forbear. 
If such be the power of chartered rights, let 
us hope that they will be equally sacred when 
directed to other and better ends ! — let us be 



thankful too that all that could be done in this 
emergency, has been done, and that those whose 
official duties require them to be parties, pro- 
claim themselves reluctant agents in the deso^ 
lating worh ; let us be thankful that so many 
thousands have raised their voice against the 
introduction of such an abomination amongst 
us ; and if no other resource be left us, let at 
least all who have any regard for their own 
safety, or for that of the community] and above 
an, let those who have any concern for the ho- 
nour of God 

KEEP AWAY 
from such a scene of dissolute revelry. Talk 
of Cholera Hospitals, and of the dangers of 
infection from them ? Why, the fair will be 
one great Cholera Hospital, where Satan will 
be head doctor, and will take care to administer 
to the wretched patients whatever can tend 
most effectually to destroy both body and soul ! 

Oh ye who would desire either to have your 
days prolonged, or if summoned suddenly to 
the bar of your judge, that you may not be 
hurried into eternity from the very midst 
of such soul -destroying sceues-^keep awmy ! 
" Enter not into the path of the wiched, and 
go not in the way of evil men. Avoid ii, pose 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away.** 

If this moral pestilence cannot in any other 
way be driven from oor city, let us starve it 
out. If there is a chartered authority for the 
erection of these tents of wickedness withm 
our city, there is no chartered necessity for 
the citizens to resort to them. 

Abstain then, fellow-citizens ! and not only 
abstain yourselves, but employ your influence 
and authority to the utmost, in keeping your 
children, apprentices, servants, and depen- 
dants away. As you value your own life, and 
the lives of those that are nearest and dearest 
to you ; as yon desire the present health, and 
the eternal salvation of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, who may be hurried into eternity, 
in consequence of the impulse given to infec- 
tion, by the herding together of crowds of 
people, at such a season and for such pur- 
poses 5 in fine, as you tender the honour of 
Almighty God, whose laws are there trampled 
in the dust -, — by all that can influence you as 
a man, a citizen, or a christian, I beseech, I 
entreat, I conjure you, to abstain from that 
scene of revelry, intritpkrancb, lewdness, 
INFECTION, and death ! 

*«* Shmdd the above address be happily rendered 
eaperflwme by the issHe of an Order in CotmeUto ouspeud 
the Fair ; the view which has been taken tfthe magnilmde 
of the threatened evU^ may at least serve to ewell the tide 
of public gratitude to God for our delintranee from it» 
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PBAYING HEATHENS AND SCOFFING 

CHRISTIANS. 



Those men who refuse to aclinowledge the 
band of God in the infliction of llie scourge of 
peatilenco upou ns are peculiarly profane. The 
Tery heathens were taught by natural consci- 
ence to acknowledge that pestilence was in- 
flicted by the Deity ; and when visited by it, 
they had recoofte to prayer and esLpiatory 
offerings. An old heathen writer named So- 
phoclei, whose writings thongh fictitious, must 
be acknowledged as truly describing the notions 
of men in that day, represents the whole popu- 
lation of Thebei, when visited with pestilence, 
as going in solemn procession to the temple of 
their gods to invoke the interpoaitioD of the 
Deity for their deliverance. 

There is another instance still raore striking, 
as it illustrates a passage of Scripture. In the 
time of the plague at Athens, as described in 
our last number, it was given out by the oracle 
that the pestilence would be removed if the 
inhabitants offered sacrifice to a certain God, 
but the name of the God who was to be thus 
invoked was not expressed; whereupon Epe- 
menidfi, a wise man of that day, being con- 
sulted, directed the Athenians to let the animals 
which were already bound for sacrifice loote, 
to wander at random (comp. 1 Sam. vi. 9 — H) 
and that wherever these animals should lie 
down, there to kill them and offer them to the 
unknown Deity who presided over that spot ; 
and accordingly they were delivered by the 
tme and living, but to them the " unAnown 
Cod," and this is reputed to be the origin of 
that altar which St. Paul found at Athens, 
.^crtxvii. 23. 



Will not these heathens rise op in indgroent 
against us and condemn us, if, when God visits 
ns with pestilence, which is bo peculiarly thi 
rod of lus anger (2 Sam. xxiv. 1 4} we refuse It 
humble ourselves before him ? Oh, how sunk 
below the heathens are those men who pree 
to deride the recognition of the Deity in this 
visitation, and call it " eanl" and " iumdug." 
One wonders at the forl>earaDce of God in 
suffering such infidel scoffers to walk the earth. 



RETORT COURTEOUS. 

Mr. Nott, 

Sir,— 4s jroar colnmos have been the medium 
of conveying certain very serious charges against 
roe, I trust fo your justice to give equal pub- 
licity to what I have to say for myself.* 

The charges are the more painful as coming 
from a brother — an elder brother, to whom I, in 
common with the rest of our family, have been 
accustomed to look up for advice and instruction 
in respect of oor variotM duties, and for com- 
fort in all our diScnIties and distresses. 

Whilst, however, I smart nuder the infliction 
of such a public exposure, I cannot but admit 
that my brother has too much reason to com- 
plain of the intermptions which he experiences 
in his studies and religions pnrsuits from the 
noise and disturl^nce that attends my bnsiness, 
and espedally from the ohinking of the money 
on my pay-table to a late hour in the evening, 
and the revelry and riot that ore kept np in 
my beer-house and gin-shop ; the back door 
of the said liquor-shop, where most of my cus- 
tomers are let oat being on my brother's pre- 
mises, which, 1 must allow to be very giierons 
• See Job NotI No. XXXV. 



and hurtful to one of hia habits and feeling! j 
and I can enter the more readily into his views, 
because I was formerly of the same turn. o{ 
mind, and maintained similar habits, and pac> 
sued the same course as be now does ) but I 
grewiaxand negligent of my religions duties, and 
by degrees fell into anch » worldly course that 
I was. deprived of my privileges, and have ever 
since become, instead of the instructor and 
adviser, the very drudge and slave of the whole 
family. And this, Mr. Nott, leads me to say 
a few words in explanation of the charges 
brought against me by my brother Sondayj 
not that I wonld in the least deny the truth of 
those charges, but there are some circa i]^ stances 
in my case which entitle me to the commisser- 
ation of the public ; and a pUIn unvaraished 
statement of my case may possibly induce some 
of your numerous readers to take up my cause. 
The first ippiitation cast upon me in my bro^ 
ther's letter is, that lama peculiarly traae-dri- 
ein^, chaffering feltatB, which seems to insinnate 
that lam particularly covetous and graspiqgafter 
gain ; whereas. Sir, I am not aware that I am 
any more greedy of gain than my other brpthefs. 
The fact is, that the love of money is a fainilj 
failing amongst ns, the whole six of us being 
almost entirely devoted to it ; but then m; 
other working brothers, in their eagerness to 
get rich, undertake more than they can get 
through with, and then they put their business 
off one upon another, all down the row (for you 
must be informed that we all live in the same 
) and the consequence is that all the odds 
and ends of work, that they can't g^t through 
with, are thrown upon me, which is very un- 
reasonable, forevery body knows that I have got 
enough to do of my own proper work, without 
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hftTiiig their's thrown apon me. I mention this 
to explain how it is that I keep such late hours, 
which my brother Sonday complains of. Then, 
agun, the jmy table that he says so much 
aboat is rather my cnrse than my crime. Why 
will my elder lay brothers be so unreasonable 
as to throw all this trouble of pitying all their 
men upon me ? Let brother Friday be made 
paymaster, and that will greatly 'bate the evil ; 
for though he keeps a liquor-shop as well as I, 
yet there would be this advantage, that as the 
back door of his liquor-shop comes out on my 
premises, I should catch all the tipplers, and 
ahould know better how to manage 'em than 
my quiet brother Sunday does ; for. I'd make 
*em either tackle too mid Work off the effects of 
their carouse, or etee Td Bend 'em about their 
business, and take cSM thai if they wouldn't 
work for me they should work for none of the 
family. One observation which my brother 
Sunday makes upon me is, I think, very unkind. 
I mean the insinuation that I am "ad^tyfeilew, 
and hardly ever put a clean shirt On ;** whereas 
it is notorious that / often go without any shirt 
«t atl in order that he may have a clean one. 
It is unpleasant to touch upon these little 
family secrets, but really that part of the sub- 
ject Tather awl uny faeiii^gs. Taera is one 
thing that has puzzled me a good' deal (perhaps 
f^, Mr. Nott, can exf>laiti it, as It is rather 
itt yout line) and that is hew in the world the 
Wi4et*b and publrsbers of newspapers and other 
jM^tfodicals should hate taken it into their heads 
to dedicate so many of tfae^ publications to 
tte, AS though I were the great reader of 
fte ftttti^ly, whereas there isnH one of the fvhole 
Mf«n of us that has so little time to devote to 
tftadies of any kind. At first, when the papers 
began to come tumbling in, I thonght *twas a 
fldstake, and that tfiey must be meant for my 
bmither Sunday, and so I sent l^em on to him ; 
-btot as he remonstrates against this, and says 
be will hate tH>thing to do with them, I mrp- 
]jOS^ I must take 'em in, but as to reading ^em 
M 'tis ont of the qttestion, and so 1 shall e'en 
1M them to wrap up halfp'orths of cheese in ; 
ejcMpt one publication with which I am mightily 
-fileaaed, as 'tis named after me and is prepared 
lof my Special use by some of the great and 
good men of the land. 1 mention this with 
Ipreat exultation, Mr. Nott, as affording a full 
ptoof that I do not bear thaft very bad character 
that my brother^s address would lead you to 
Imagine, for if I had been such a very bad 
fdl^, surely those high and honourable gentle- 
iaen wouldn't have taken the trouble to write 
a paper on purpo«se lor my use. Now I do 
think that after they have taken so much pains 
to write on purpose for me, 'tis my bounden 
d\ity to'endeavour to read at feast a bit of it; 
Wad 'SO Ime^ to endeavour to get my shop 
lAWept ont and the children put to bed by half- 
J>ast eleven, and spend part of the remaining 
time in reading, though I'm rery much afrud 
that by the time Tve read my Bible, and said my 
prayfSrs^ and got a crust of bread and cheese 
vfter my bard day'a work^ I shall be apt 



to nod over my studies. However, I'm so 
proud of my Magatine that I'm determined to 
try what can be done, so if yon*n please, Mr. 
Nott, to speak a good word for me, I shall be 
much obliged to you, and hope to prove myself 
vour friend and servant, SATURDAY. 

[Job Nott feels that it is a very delicate 
thing to meddle with family quarrels. He 
would have been happy to have done any 
thing in his power to settle the points at issue 
between the brothers ; but he is at a loss how 
to bring them together. It was an obvious 
idea to call a meeting of the whole family, 
— ^Job Nott in the chair, — but it was found 
impossible to fix a time or place convenient to 
all parties. Under these circumstances, all 
Job can do is to urge npon his readers to reader 
their good offices in promoting the jast claims 
of each of the parties. And let* it be their 
first endeavour to see the eldest brother main- 
tained in full possession of his exclusive pri- 
vileges, which are of the utmost importance to 
the well being of the whole family ; and with 
this view let exertions be made to have the 
odious pay-table, which is such a bone of 
conteatioa, remoted to other qutrters. This, 
it is plain, may easily be effected, for whilst 
oawaay protests iRuiemMrtiT against the pre- 
sent arrangement, iiis brother Saturday ex- 
plicitly declares that he has no wish whatever 
to retain it^ and that it is, in fact, a burden of 
whkrh he would gladiv get rid. Let then 
some other member of the ftimily take it ; and 
this single and simple arrangement will do 
much toward lessening the evils complained 
of. L^ the lay brothers be less eager after 
gain, and not undertake more than they can 
go through with ; and let every one of the 
family do his own proper business, and not be 
putting one upon another ; and above all, let 
the whole fiamily either give up their liquor 
shops altogether, or at least close them at 
sober hours, and take care that there be no 
tipnling on their premises, and then not only 
will they live much more happily as a fumily, 
bat society at latge will be peatly benefited.] 



CHATIERTON. 

Perhaps the moat striking and beautifnl 
object in our city of Bristol, is the parish 
chorch of St. Mary Rodcliff, said to have been 
founded by Sir Simon de Bovrton in the year 
1292, and finished la 1376. it was built in 
the form of a cross, with a tower and spire 
2M feet high, richly omamanted with carved 
work, and was fiimoas over idl England for 
the beanty and elegance of its architectare. 
In the year 1445, the church ^^as nnch injured 
by lightning, the spire was totally destroyed, 
and has never been restored. Buttheohurchwas 
pspaired by William Canynge, a wealthy mer- 
chant and mayor of Bristol, who, towards the 
dose of his life, became a priest. The chorch 
contains two monnaieBtal statues of tins gene- 
nnn restorer of the aacred edifice, the one 
I attired as a magistiate, 4he other as a priest. 



But the most interesting circumstance con- 
nected with the antiquities of Redcliff chorch, 
is the story of the unhappy Chatterton, the 
ancient manuscripts which he found there, 
and the poems which he published, alleging 
that they were copies from original manuscripts 
which he had discovered, written by one 
Thomas Rowley, a Roman catholic priest or 
monk, who lived about 400 years ago. Tho- 
mas Chatterton was born in Bristol, in Novem- 
ber, 1752. He was the son of a writing 
master, who afterwards became a singer in the 
cathedral, and master of the free school in 
Pile Street. Young Chatterton was bom three 
months after his father's death. His fondness 
for old maaascripts has been traced back to 
ioliacy« aa it appears that be was first induced 
to learn his letters by being shown a beautiful 
old parchment, finely illumioated or orna- 
mented, as such ancient writings used to be, by 
the monks who transcribed them, and that he 
was taoght to read from an old black letter 
bible. At eight years old he was placed in 
Colston's charity school to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He soon showed a 
love of books, and a persevering application to 
his favourite studies, quite wonderful in a 
child, for before he had coai|rieted his twatfth 
year he appears to have read about seventy 
volumes on history, divinity, and other subjects, 
and before leaving school at fifteen years of 
age, he had acquired some knowledge of 
mosic and drawing, and had tried his skill in 
poetry. At fifteen he was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Lambert, an attorney, and although 
much confined, he had many hours of leisure, 
which he employed very diligently in the 
curious study of family histories, heraldry, or 
coats of arms, and in copying glossaries, or 
dictionaries of ancient words, a store of mate- 
rials of which he afterwards made am]^e use. 
His uncle was sexton of Redcliff churdi, so 
that Chatterton's father, and the boy himself, 
had free access to the building, and made 
frequent visits to a room where several chests 
were deposited, one of which was called 
Canynge s coffer. 

The keys of this coffer having been lost, it 
was broken open by authority in the year 
1727, and some title deeds contained in it 
were removed. A number of parchment manu- 
scripts were left behind in the open chest, 
many of which were taken away by Chatter- 
ton's father, who set no value on them, bat 
used them to cover books with. There is no 
doubt that -young Chatterton obtained many 
of these old manuscripts, which probably 
chiefly related to Redcliff church. Chatterton 
evinced a force of character, and maturity of 
understanding, far beyond his years, and soon 
gave proofs of poetical genius of very high 
order. In the year 1768, when the bridge 
over the Avon at Bristol was opened, Chatter- 
ton sent to Felix Farley's Journal a description 
of the friars first passing over the old brii^ 
in the year 1247, which being traced to him« 
the boy declared that he had taken it from an 
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old maniiflcript which he bad found in RedcHff 
charch. Mr. Burgnm, and his partner Mr.' 
Catcotty pewterers in Bristol, and Mn Barret^ a 
surgeon, were favourably disposed towards 
Chatterton, and assisted him with books. He 
therefore aen^ to Mr. Burgum a pedigree in 
which his family is traced up to AVilliam the 
Conqueror ! and a poem called the " Romannt 
of the Cuyghte," said to be -written by one of 
his ancestors, ** John de Bergham/' about 
four hundred and fifty years before, accom- 
panied with a modern version of it by Chatter- 
ton himself. To Mr. Catcott, a pious and 
.worthy man, he gave a fragment of a sermon 
" as wroten by Thomas Rowley,** a priest, 
said to have lived in the fifteenth century, and 
the alleged author of most of the antiquated 
poems published by Chatterton. Mr. Barrett 
was engaged in writing a history of Bristol, 
and Chatterton sent to him, as a proof of the 
antiquity of our city, the coat of arms of a 
Saxon named Ailward, who lived in Bristow 
upwards of one thousand years ago, and also, 
famished the historian of Bristol, from time to 
time, with an account of its churches and 
chapels as they appeared three hundred years 
before,, with drawings and descriptions of the 
castle, all on the authority of the priest^ 
Thomas Rowlev. 

The Honorable Horace Walpole, an eminent 
scholar and antiquarian, being then engaged 
in preparing a history of British painters, Chat- 
terton wrote a letter to him, offering to furnish 
him with a history of some eminent painters 
who were said to have flourished in Bristol 
and enclosing specimens of the old poems, 
which he said were the compositions of Tho* 
mas Rowley. Mr, Walpole answered his com^- 
mnnication very politely, and reaiiested fuKher 
information ; but in the mean time the poems 
havinff been examined by Mr. Warton and 
other learned men, competent judges as to their 
merits and claims to antiquity, they pro- 
nounced them to be forgeries, so that when 
Chatterton wrote again to Mr. Walpole, lie re- 
plied in a letter of admonition, and withdrew 
the patronage and encouragement he might 
have been willing to bestow, if Chatterton had 
sahmitted to him poems of equal merit as his 
own compositions, or if Mr. Walpole had not 
heen led to believe that those alleged to have 
heen the compositions of Rowley were forgeries. 
For \ literary forgery^ it must be observed, 
implies fhittd and falsehood, and is widely dif- 
ferent from Jlcthn, which involves neither, but 
is intended to amuse and instruct by means of 
a story or fable, 6r other work of the imagination. 
The travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver is a 



ture, &c. in the same minute or gigantic pro- 1 considered irksome, and havii^g wilfully re«- 



portions. The intelligent reader sees that it 
was the intention of the ingenious and able 
author to mortify our pride, and to ridicule and 
expose the ambition, vanities, and follies of 
real life, by representing them on a great and 
small scale in the imaginary circumstances in 
which Gulliver is placed among fabled giants 



nounced the gospel of Christ, whose precepts 
would have been the guide of his youth, whose 
precious promises would have been his refuge 
and comfort in trouble; which would have ren- 
dered him patient under the irksome duties of 
the condition in which his lot had been cast 
by Providence, restraining him from every rash 



and pigmies. So also when Dr. Johnson and unwarrantable means of breaking away 



well-known author. But even if Swift had not 
avowed it, no intelligent reader is decdved into 
the belief that Captain Gulliver is any other 
than a fictitious character ; that there are peo- 
ple in any part of the world like the Lilhpu- 
tlans, not more than six mehes high, or giants 
as at Brobdingnag^ the height of A . church 
ftteeple, with trees, cattle, houses^ fields^ furni- 



writes the fictitious history of Rasselas, prince 
of Abyssinia, who makes his escape from the 
happy valley, where every object was provided 
that could be supposed to minister to the en- 
joyment of the royal captives, and seeks in vain 
throughout the various conditions of life, for 
the happiness which the happy valley had 
failed to yield him, every one knows that 
the language and sentiments which are put 
into the mouth of the prince, his sister, and 
the sage who accompanies them in their wan- 
derings, are those of our great English moralist. 

Fiction may be vindicated on infinitely 
higher authority than Dean Swift or Dr. 
Johnson, were it necessary, but to establish 
a literary forgery, recourse must be had 
to deceit and falsehood. The real author 
must maintain against all assertions and 
proofs to the contrary, that he is noi the 
author. His compositions . are given to the 
world, not as modem imitations of 'the style 
of ancient auUiors, and modern pictures of the 
manners and customs of past ages taken from 
the records of history, but as origmal descrip- 
tions of antient uianners, as origmal narratives 
of events of great antiquity, and on that ac- 
count possessing a vaJue beyond their own 
intrinsic merits as the work of a living author* 

The quesUon whether Chatterton was or 
was not the author of the ancient poems pub- 
lished by him in the name of Thomas Rowley 
and others^ ,has bfeen the subject of ^ )ceen 
controversy. Some deny to Chatterton the 
merit <4 the lugh poetical talent of Rowley's 
poems, bpt acquit him of all blaine as an im- 
postor : wbjle the more general opinion is, that 
the poems which be published in the names 
of different individuals, said to have lived at 
various periods between the years 1186 and 
1440, however ingenious the attempts to vary 
and disguise their style^ were the work of the 
same individual ^ that the style of writing 
was not suitable to the periods to which the 
poems were a9signed, and that there are in- 
consistencies and improbabilities as to the 
events and characters introduced, which prove 
them to have been the mere inventions of this 
wonderful ypnth. If by the works of which 
Chatterton was the adnow/edg^d author, he 



work of fiction, of which Dean Swift is the fully proved his ability^ as many think, to prac- 



tice this deception ; uqhappily his principles 
were not such as to place him above the sus- 
picion of having done so : for at seventeen 
years of age he avowed himself to be an unbe- 
uever in revelation. 



from it j whose treasures of divine knowledge, 
infinitely to be preferred to all the wisdom of 
ancient or of modern times, would have made 
him " wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus :** — having cast away this 
anchor of the soul, he formed the desperate re- 
solution of putting an end to his life, when life 
was only beginning to open to his vie^. This 
fatal purpose was not impiediately executed, 
but having expressed it in a )[as( will and tes- 
tament which was found in his desk, his ma^r 
dismissed Chatterton from his service, where 
he had i^mained for two years and nine 
months. 

(To be contimiedj 

POPULAR MISTAKES. 

There are two or three very prev^ept mis- 
takes respectiuii: the cholera morbus, wj|^ich it 
mav be worth while to endeavour to set right. 

In the first place, people bluijider sa^ly res- 
pecting the name of the disease. Very ^o- 
rant people call it *' cobbler^ marbles >" bi\t 
those who are a cut above the vulgar, give it 
the more refined name of the ** biue corai^ . 
These are the names, which I have repeatedly 
heard given to the disease. What ideas peo- 
ple attach to these names I know not, and I 
question if they know themselves : and it m^t 
scarcely be worth while to set them right ujon 
the subject, only that the use of such ridiculous 
words is calculated to move a smile ; and 
there should be nothing sakl, in connection 
with such a solemn subject, that has the spaall- 
est tendency to levity. Let it then be under- 
stood distinctly, that the true name of the 
fearful disease, with which God has been pleas- 
ed to visit us, is the '' cholera morbus $" for the 
better understanding of which let it be known^ 
that '' choler** is a word for bile, (see Johnson^s 
dictionary) and that '* cholera" is a word that 
has been long employed to signify a disease, 
in which the bile is ejected from the stomach 
or bowels. Ainsworth explains cholera to he 
** sickness of the siomach, wtM a fiu^ and 
vomii,** 

The word '' morbus'' simply means disease, 
so that "cholera morbus'* means the disease 
called cholera, or the bilious sickness. Observe, 
I am not undertaking to define the nature of the 
disease, but only to explain the meaning of the 
words 3 and I hope I have done that with suf- 
ficient correctness, to prevent our hearing any 
more either of '' cobbler's marbles,^' or ** bins 
coral'* These mistakes, however, which con- 



Disappointed in his hopes of immediate sue- cern only the name of the disease, are at least 
cess in his literary nndertakinge, impatient 1 harmless ; but there it a very common error, 
under the duties of an employment which be I which^ if not corrected^ will have the most 
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fatal effects, 1 refer to tlie popular notion,' Now whatever argaroenta can be adduced to; in consequence of the pestilence. If, then, a 
that, because spirituous liquors are given to justify the enforcement of quarantine restric- parcel of strangers, knowing, as they must have 
the patients in certain stages of the disease, tions suddenly, aud without respect to private known, the state of the city, come from the 
therefore to drink spirituous liqnors is good «« interests, when called for by a regard to public four corners of the land seeking to plnck the 
a precaution against Cholera! 1 have known . I health, will certainly apply with still greater bread out of tie mouths of our own trades- 
for instance, a coachman after taking a stiff force to an interposition of anthority, however ' * ' - - - 

glass, turn round and observe to one of his sudden, for the prevention of the holding of a 
passengers, that *t was " good for the cholera,*' licentious pleasure fair, in the centre of a 
, ., .«.i-j__. j_ji,. «__i-_i_ city already infected with pestilence. In the 



and that " the doctors recommended it ;" which 
proposition gravely made, was as gravely as- 
sented to. Now really people must be very 
stupid and wrong-headed not to understand, 
that what is poison to a man in health, may be 
medicine to a sick man. If I mistake not, 
arsenic is a valuable medicine in the hands of 
a skilful physician ; but no one thinks of taking 
arsenic as a preventive of disease. And with 
respect to this very malady — the Cholera, 
strong doses of calomel and opium are given, 
not only with safety, but with benefit to pa- 
tients actually under the influence of the dis- 
ease ; but the same doses given to a person as 
yet in health, would perhaps be his death. 1'he 
thing is so plain, that one hardly knows how 
to reason upon it ; but as the fatal mistake ap-' 
pears to be gaining ground, I hope some means 
may be taken to impress more strongly upon 
the minds of people, that notwithstanding 
spirits may be used as a medicine by those la- 
bouring under Cholera, the free use of them 
beforehand is the most likely of all methods to 
bring on the disease. 



THE NINE DAYS' WONDER. 

Oar escape from the dreadful evils which 
must inevitably have attended the holding of 
a fiiir in the centre of our city at this time, 
musty I think, be the subject of general con- 
gratulation and thankfulness, and of scarcely 
less general surprise ; in short " a nine days 
wonaer" 

If there be any thing to alloy the satisfac- 
tion which every friend of religion and morality, 
or even of common humanity must feel, in the 
warding off from our city of so great an evil, 
it is the reflection that great numbers of 
people, whose craft {such as it is) depends 
upon these fairs, may possibly be subjected to 
losses in consequence of such a sudden and 
unexpected interposition of authority.^ 

If, however, we view the matter in its true 
light, we shall perceive that there is no peculiar 
hardship in this instance more than in many 
others, in which private interests are made to 
give way to the accomplishment of great public 
good, or the averting of a great public evil. 
To adduce a case in point ; the quarantine 
laws are always injurious/ and in some cases, 
absolutely ruinous to the trader, whose goods 
spoil, or lose the market whilst waiting to be 
released from the restriction of these precau- 
tionary regulations ; but no one objects to the 
justice of suddenly obtaining an order in 
council to put vessels just arriving from a 
distant port under quarantine, in order to 
guard against the communication of infection. 



one instance, private interests are sacrificed 
on the may be that infection is on board the 
vessel, in the other case there is an absolute 
certainty that disease exists, and that if crowds 
of persons be permitted to assemble and 
indulge in licentious practices, a fearful impulse 
must necessarily be given to the ravages of 
the pestilence.* 

So much for the general question of sacri- 
ficing private interests to public safety. The 
practice of laying sudden embargoes upon the 
whole commerce of the country, merely for 



people, they ought not to feel themselves 
wronged if, from urgent necessity, they be made 
to share in the consequeuces of that public 
calamity with which it has pleased God to visit 
us. Job Nott is very far from.a wisli to check 
any liberal and benevolent feeling that may be 
drawn out toward any innocent sufferers (on 
the contrary he would desire to recommend 
such, in common with our own suffering popu- 
lation, to the consideration of the benevolent) 
but he wishes to put the great question of the 
justice of the case before his readers, vrith a 
view to obviate those objections which may 
possibly arise in some minds on a partial view 
of the circumstances. 

And, now, one word respecting what remains 



public benefit, might also be adverted to, as 
illustrative of the principle ; but it can scarcely 
be needful to dwell u|)on a point so univoj*sally 
acknowledged, — namely, that in cases of great 
emergency, private interests must give way 
to the public good ; and that even in cases 
where the most useful and virtuous citizens 
may be the sufferers } whereas in this case it is 
probable that a majority of those who are 
likely to suffer, are of a class which, though 
their wretchedness may claim our pity and 
draw forth our alms, have no moral claim upon 
our sympathy, being the very pest and bane of 
society. I allude to those who get an impious 
and detestable livelihood by pandering to the 
worst appetites and passions of our nature. It 
is impossible to sympathize with such men in 
the loss of their unhallowed gams ; not to urge 
that the measure resorted to has probably 
t>een the saving of their ' lives, because from 
the peculiar liability of such characters to 
receive the infection^ it is more than probable 
that, had the fair been held, a considerable 
number of them would have fallen victims to 
the pestilence. 

There may, however, be another class of 
sufferers who may have juster claims upon our 
sympathy. I will suppose the case of hawkers, 
whose business it is to attend a series of fairs, 
in which that held at Bristol may be an im- 
portant link. To persons so situated, the 
disappointment may be serious. But to what 
is it owing > To the urgent necessity of taking 
precautions against the spread of that pesti- 
lence with which it has pleased God to visit 
us. And will not persons so circumstanced 
suffer in common with, almost everv trades- 
man in Bristol? Job must not record facts, 
but he may be allowed to reason upon pro- 
babilities 3 and he hesitates not to advance 
the opinion that the tradesmen of Bristol must 
be suffering most distressingly in their business 

* See a most forcible pa|>er on the si^bjeet of 
the urgency of tbe danger, issued by the Board of 
Health, 



purposes of state, and with a view to some to be done. It is universally acknowledged that 



the fairs, instead of being conducive to the 
commercial prosperity of the city, are highly 
detrimental ; because country people, who 
would otherwise lay ont their money with the 
regular trade, are tempted to lay in a stock 
of " cheap** articles at these half-yearly marts 
of "got-up** goods. It is still more univer- 
sally acknowledged that these fairs contribute 
largely to fill our prisons with thieves and our 
streets with prostitutes. It is then most obvi- 
ously the interest of the citizens to endeavour 
to obtain an Act of Parliament to suppress 
theip. Nor can 1 foresee any very formidable 
impediments to such a measure; for surely 
the parties who have an interest in perpetuating 
this chartered nuisance will most gladly seize 
the opportunity of exchanging their precarious 
profit, reaped at the expence of morality, for a 
moderate and honourable indemnity* Indeed, 
if they will take Job Nott*s advice, they will 
hasten to make the best terms they can, whilst 
their property is worth something ; or else, if 
they stand out too tenaciously, they may find, 
too late, that they have overstood their market. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



J, N» whilst he is sensible of the handsome 
tribute which Melissa pays to him, begs to 
suggest that the Protestant Journal is the most 
eligible and appropriate channel through which 
to convey such sentiments to the public. That 
valuable periodical (which has strong clmms 
upon the support of the whole Protestant com- 
munity) would probably insert Melissa* s letter 
if sent to it. 
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THE HARVEST. 



" I win sing of mercy and judgment : onto tliee 
O Lord will I tSng."— Psalm ci. 1. 

In the experience of snflerings we are too 
upt to ovef leok attendant fflerdet. It is to be 
feared that* this is^ too much the otse at the 
pfeaent time. We are cast down and tempted 
to repine nqder the dmne jo^gfO^BtSy and] 



that judgment will follow after judgment, 
until w«e do humble ourselves before him. 

These remarks are suitable for ail; but there 
is one observation which Job woqld desire, to 
press more particularly on his countrtf readers, 
in reference to the gathering in of the produce 
of the earth. It is very painful to think that 

the very time when men are seaping the 



at 

bounties of God*8 providence, they should 
forget te acknowledge the peculiar mercies dishonour the gradons Giver by ^bosinff bis 
with which they are accompained. /'tffli/cnre gifts in revelry and intemperance, it is 
is one of God's sorest judgments upon • guilty Botorions that a great deal of ^iu and wickedr 
land ; but even this is capable of being greatly ness of various, kinds is carried oi) in time of 



aggravated or greatly mitigated, accordtog to 
the circumstaDces which attend it, and cer- 
tainly we have abundant cause to biie thankful 
that hitherto the infliction of this sore chastise- 
Bieat upon . us has been accompanied with 
eitsry cifcimistanee of mitigation . Th^ ravages 
•f the disease!, though formidable, bear no 
compariseii with those of the pkigue in former 
time^, BOf with what we have heard of the 
devastating effects of this same disease in other 
parts of the. world. Otlier mitigating circum* 
stances might be mentioned $ but what 1 
Darticularly wish to dwell npooy is tJke uhtmdm^ 
lUif9eH with which it has pleased God to bkss 
us j and the fitvourable season whieh we. have 
had £(Mr gathering in the fmits of the earth. 
Thif would be, under sobv drcumstance, \ 
cuiae for grstefal acknomedgments to hiw 
Vho cpet^ik Am hM»d and. /Uhti uli tk»ug$ 
iivhg' with pienieowtncss ; but at the present 
period it is a blessing of unbounded importance ; 
for what if to the scourge of pestilence bad 
been added that offmnme? What if, in addi- 
tion to disease and tlte consequent scarcity of 
emyJoyrae^t, and staguatibn of trader wheat 
luid ,nBisn to 20s. or 25Sk a bushel, a price 
wbi^ Job Nott well remembers it.at> Or 
what if, owing to a wet season, the corn had. 
been almost all spoiled, as was. the ]Case in 
1816, when the wheat was so demised by .the 
wet^ thMt when baked the bread had the 
appearance of treakle ? . How dreadful for onr 
people to have had such food taeat n9w I How 
must it have increased the ratages o{ .1^ 
c^holerft!- Let these - reflections exdte owr 
{pratitude to that God, who m the. midit of 
mut^ ramtmbers mer€^^ ahdldt bis mingled 
jndgments bnd merdes have the effect of 
IwgiUg 418 to repentance: .dan' we must 
exfiect that he will add stsoke to stroh^ and 



harvest, and particukrly at the " harvest home" 
as it is called, and it is greatly to be lamented 
that farniers do not take mors pains to check 
It That they should give their laboiirers a 
sober, temperate meal upon |he occasion may 
be very proper; but that they, sboqld allow 
them (and in some tastances, it is feared, 
encourage them by their own eacample) to get 
drank, and sing naughty songs, and indalge in 
other wicked practifses is very shocking, and 
mnst be highly dispkaaingto Alm^rhty God, — 
and men who do so can'jt expect a,bliessing to 
atteivd them. 
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THE Harvest MdoN. 



When onr Ueseed Iit>fd aad his eposUee 
alter htm made the ddmb.to speak, the deaf to 
hear, the Mind to.see/andilbe kme to walk, 
even those of the minltiltnde who rejected his 
doctrine, were astonished at bis miracles. And 
yet the miracnloas restoration of their lost or- 
gans to these aflicted persons was not so vrod- 
derfnl as the original iereatioii of the body^ or 
the actual e^stence of- the individnals »com-f 
posing that aalonisbed mnltitnde, in the com- 
plete. and healthful use of all their powers of 
body and mind/ If they bad duly considered 
it, each of them possessed organs of apeech ca*> 
pahle of uttering alrticulate4S6mids.in endless 
eembinations> thei.inteOigiUe isisros of their 
tbodgfats and feelings, .eoftveyed to-' the ear, 
whose delicate and' intriestb mechanism is 
ei|naUy weH-fitted fa> receive and distinffuisb 
tlsem. Each of them peasessodthe wonfrerful 
powers of sight, concentrated in those little 



except in its effects, of the size, fqrm^ colour, 
and other properties of material objects, great 
or small, near, or at the distance o( immensity. 
where the suns and planets of the universe roll 
through boundless space. Each one carried 
about with him a bodily frame of bones and 
sinews, and muscles and veins, and arteries and 
nerves, with all those internal organs, wbich 
are the study and wonder of the anatomist^ 
living and moving by bidden principles, which 
have ever been a mystery to man, and are 
known only to God, in whom be has bis being. 
Compared, with this, how mean and imperfect 
are .all the most skilful and beautiful contri- 
vances of art I for these indeed are only the 
product of .the combined powers and faculties 
of the mysterious- immortal soul of man^ and 
the exqaisite organization of bis body. But 
these were points on which few of the specta- 
tors, of our Lord*s miracJea^ any more than the 
general mass of mankind, had ever bestowed 
much reflection, although well-fitted to awaken 
the feelings expressed by the Royal Psalmis^ 
of their own imtion, " I will praise tliee, for J 
a0ii/ear/uiiif and wonderfully made. Marvellous 
are thy works, and that my soul knowetb right 
wdL*' The sight of their fellow-creatures en* 
joying the free^ use of aU their limbs and senses 
was femiliar to them i and so were the blind^ 
the deaf» the domb, and the lame« But the 



miratculous.. restoration of any of theee ioiiared 
organs was something new and strange. It 
displayed in a remarkable manner the divine 
power and presence, which are always and 
every where displayed, but in the ordinary 
Operation of his providence are seldom fu:know« * 
ledged by his intelligent creatures. . It roused 
and errested the minds of the people, and com- 
pelled them to reflect upon the Great Fjutsir 
GiLUsn of all things, who then saw fit to dis-^ 
pense with all secondary causes, and to display 
as it were his ereative energy, as not only tha 
First but the immediate Causs of the .miracle. 
There is a class of events in the moral and 
material world, distinguished on the one band 
from fnhracles, and on tbe other from the ord*^ 
nary course of Providence^ and holding an in- 
termediate • plane between them. Thus the 
harricane# the earthquake, famine, and pesti- 
lence, are not mirades, but they manifest in a 



oflbs, so exqnidtely formed to take in a land- peculiar manner God's power to chasUse and 
scape of one bdndred rotfes in extent, and toM«8t«>y- Tb« rainbow in the cloud is the tokea 
inform the mbd In a manner btomprdiensible, I ^ the eorenant of mercy which God has made 
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hetwten him and all flesh that is on the earth J tor and near it, wonid be perpetually scorched, 
that it shall no more' be destroyed by a flood, while those in the northern and southern hem- 



and that seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
ni^t, shall not cease. 

^The manna which fell from heaven to feed 
the Israelites in their jonrney through the wil- 
derness, was a most striking miracle ; bnt I 
suppose that to the Jews who had seen it re- 
peated every day of their lives, it would in a 
great measurie cease to be received as a miracle, 
although to those who reflected upon it aright, 
it ttutt have been a signal instance of God's 
goodness. 

Amonff this class of events may also be 
Tanked the interesting phenomenon of the Har- 
Test Moon, which has shone so brightly with 
its pale and friendly light for several nights past, 
as it also did dnring the month of August. 
It is more unusual, and therefore more striking 
than the wise and beautiful arrangements by 
which the light of the moon is^ ordinarily dis- 
pensed to us ; but it is not miraculous, as it 
occurs at stated periods, and can be traced to 
natural causes. To give a clear and aatisfac- 
tory explanation of the cause of this interesting 
phenomenon, it would be necessary to enter 
more into astronomical details than would be 
desirable in this paper. It may be sufficient 
to state the following elementary facU, — that 
in the revolution of our vast globe around the 
sun, which is a million times greater than the 
earth, and at the inconceivable distance froni 
ns of ninety-five millions of miles, which revo- 
lution is accomplished in a year; the earth 
while moving round the sun turns round also 
on its own axis. ITie half of the gk)be which 
is turned towards the son, is warmed and en- 
lightened by his rays j the other half is in dark- 
ness, which produces alternately day and night. 
The sun appears to rise, or day b^ns to the 
spectator at Bristol, when our city is brought 
by the earth's revolution into that position in 
which the sun's rays first enlighten our horiron, 
or the semicircular arch of the heavens at)Ove 
ns, over which, the sun, by means of the earth's 
revolution during the day will dppear to pass 
before night returns. On the 22nd of this 
. month of September, the sun will be seen for 



ispheres would not havb heat enough to faring 
the fruits of the earth to perfection. Now the 
Almighty Creator has so poised the earth in its 
revolution round the sun, that the sun's direct 
rays daily fall more to the north of the line, 
from the 22nd of March to the 22nd of June, 
and more to the southward again, till they reach 
the line on the 22nd of September. During 
that period, we who live in this northern hem- 
isphere enjoy our spring, and summer, and 
autumn, and after the 22nd of this month his 
direct rays will fall south of the line, and begin 
the same beneficent circle of the seasons to the 
inhabitants there, after we have gathered in the 
fruits of the earth. By this wise and beautiful 
arrangement of Providence the sun gives most 
of his heat while be is longest above the hori- 
zon ; or in other words, our long and our warm 
days, our short and our cold days come to- 
gether. And thus the greatest measure of 
warmth and fruitfulness is imparted by the 
sun to the earth. 

Now similar to this is God's wise and gra- 
cious arrangement with regard to the light of 
the moon, which reflects the sun's beams while 
he is absent. The moon appears to rise at any 
given place, as at Bristol, when by the earth's 
daily revolution the moon is first visible above 
the horizon. But as the moon is not stationary, 
but moves round the ^arth in the space of a 
inonth, it has of course travelled a part of its 
journey dnring the twenty-four hours that the 
earth takes to turn round upon its axis. Before 
Bristol therefore can be turned about into the 
same position with regard to the moon to- 
night, that it was the night before, the earth 
must have made more than one revolution ; like 
as the minute hand of a clock, which turns 
round the dial, while the hour hand moves over 
a twelfth part of it> must in its second and 
third revolutions travel five minutes, and ten 
minutes more^ before it comes into the same 
position with the hour hand. The moon^ there- 
fore, rises with a certain dtfierence of time 
every evening. That difference would always 
be the same, if the path of the earth and moon 
through the heavens were always in the same 



twenty minutes* As the moon revolves rottod 
the earth once a ffipnthi for sevei^l nights every 
month s^e rises very m^arly at the .same time. 
This however, is not very observable except 
when the moon is at the full, or in the oppo- 
site quarter of the heavens to tlie sun, when 
she reflects his rays from her full orb. Now 
the all -wise and merciful Creator has so ar- 
ranged the revolutions of the earth and moon, 
that the sun and moon are opposite to each 
other, when the moon rises in the months 
of August and September^ and in those months 
only. The full moon thus rises for six nigiits 
successively, with no greater variation in the 
time of rising then twenty minutes » In spring 
the full moons soon pass away. The second 
or third night after the full the moon rises late, 
and a few nights afterwards does not rise till 
near morning ; she is giving more of her light 
to other parts of the earth where it is more 
needed. But in the months of harvest the 
full moon is up before twilight is well over, 
for the first six days after the full, as we may 
nave observed tliis week, and the difference 
between her -times of rising from the first to 
the last of these six days is only twenty 
mnutei, or two kaure in sir days. At other 
times the difference is as great, as an kemr amd 
a quarter every day^ or eight houre in nr days. 
By this wise and mercifiil arrangement, the 
full moon in the months of August, and Septem- 
ber, which is called the Harvest Moen, remain 
with us much longer than during any of the 
other months of the year. , This interesting fact 
does not appear to have been noticed or explain- 
ed by astronomers or men of science till the 
middle of last century, but it was observed long 
before by the country people as a most remark- 
able proof of God's wisdom and goodness in pro- 
viding for the continuance of light after sunsety 
while the husbandman is engaged in gathering 
in the precious fruits of the earth, so that his 
labours need su^r no interruption during the 
greater part of the day and night. ''Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for bis wonderful works to the chlMren of 
men. N. 



exactly twelve hours above the horieon, and piaae, or parallel with each other^ because 

be hid for twelve hours below it, not only at • '- • • '^' ^^ - 

Bristol, but all over the globe ; for on the 22nd 
of March and 22nd of September every year, 
the days and nights are e<}nal, to all the inhab- 
itants of the earth. This happens because, 
from the relative position of the earth and 
sun on those days, as the earth turns round, the 
sun*s rays fall directly on the equator, or the 
widest and central circle of the globe, which 
divides it into two equal parts, called the 
northern and southern hemispheres. It is that 
imaginary circle which is well known to sailors 
by the name of " the line," which they cross in 
sailing southwards. If the sun's rays were 
always to ftJl on the line or equator, the days 
and nights would always and every where be 
equal. Bnt then the {People living at the equa- 



then, like two ships sailing at the same rate, in 
the same straight direction, they would never 
vary their relative position. But this is not 
so, as any careful observer may perceive. For 
sometimes the moon rises very high above the 
horizon, and takes a wide circuit over our 
heads ; at other times^her ascent is easy and 
gradual, and she seems to keep near the earth. 
Now when the moon rises high above the hori- 
zon, and her path makes a great angle with it, 
the spectator at Bristol, or dsewhere, will not 
see her so soon again on the following night, 
as when her ascent is low and gradual, and at 
a small angle with the horison. In the former 
case, the diiferente between the time of the 
moon's rising is sometimes an hour and a quar- 
ter 5 in the lattcv case the diffisrenoe is only 
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CHATTERTON. 
[Coaimwd] 

Chatterton's sudden dismissal frote his 
ter's service produced as sudden a revival of 
his drooping spirits, by relieving him from an 
employment always disagreeable to him, and 
which proved a hindrance to those favorite 
plans and pursuits on which he foonded bis 
hopes of future fame. Fired with the most 
sanguine expectations of success, and without 
any thing to trust to but the resources of his 
own genius, he left his native city, and cast 
himself on the world at seventeen years of age, 
as a literary adventurer in London. 

How critical and important is that period 
in his lifb, when a youth leaves hb father's 
house and the place of his birth to sedc em- 
pkiymei^ atoong stsingers. He hab been con* 
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•clous hitherto that many watchful eyes besides 
his parents', were quick to censure or approve 
his conduct. He has left for the first time 
the scene of his earliest impressions, where his 
warmer and finer feelings could freely expand 
themselves, not yet chilled and blunted by a 
cold and selfish world. In the little family 
circle, and among the friends whom he re* 
spected and loved, he had a character to main- 
tain j and how often in the moment of temp- 
tation did the dread of losing that character, 
check the half-formed gqilty purpose -, while 
feelings of affection, or a sense of shame, rose 
Id aid of his sense of duty. Not all the no- 
velties of the great city in which he now finds 
himself a stranger solitary and unnoticed among 
multitudes, can immediately banish his fresh 
and jMiinful recollection of the long familiar 
home where his vacant place draws forth many 
an anxious sigh from his parents, and many a 
silent tear from the little group whose mirth 
has given place to melancholy musings, at his 
departure. The youth soon feels an indepen- 
dence and freedom he never felt before. Dan- 
gerous liberty ! He is able to maintain him- 
self j and his days work being over, nobody 
asks how or where he spends his wages,, or 
employs those leisure and lonesome hours 
which used to pnss in cheerful recreation with 
friends interested for his welfare. He seeks 
to form acquaintance. Let him beware. Some 
will accost him with offers of frieadship, who 
only lie in wait to deceive and betray him. Some 
will scoff at his scruples, as the effect of rustic 
ignorance or prejudice, or weakness. He will see 
and hear many things to shock, disgust, and 
horrify an ingenuous mind. What b commonly 
called a good education, — the education of the 
schoolmaster, which valuable as it is, has been 
so much over-rated as a regenerator of society, 
will be nseful in his business. But it is fanuly 
education, the good^ or the bad example, the 
order and sobriety, or the disorder and drunk- 
enness; the observance of private and public 
worship, or the neglect of all religion; aU the 
good and the evil influences to which he has 
been exposed from infancy \ — this is the edu- 
cation that has tended to form his character, 
and to prepare him to stand or DeJI in his con- 
flict with himself and the world. How few 
young men leave home with any adequate pre- 
paration for it. The amount of salary or wsges 
heing settled satisfactorily, it is to be feared 
few questions are asked as to how the youth's 
religious and moral conduct will be looked to, 
and who will be his associates. 

The affection of parents for their children, 
is one of the strongest and most universal 
feelings of our nature, and one of the last that 
is extinguished in a depraved mind. It would 
even seem that the moral sense of right and 
wrong is eften strongest in the mind of the 
parent with reference to his offspring, and that 
after his own conscience has been seared, he 
will strive to preserve his child from the vice 
in which he himself habitually indulges. Thus 
parents, as the divinely appointed gaardiims 



of the immortal beings entrusted to their care» 
are made to feel keenly what tkey do and 
suffer. Nor can parents ever take comfort to 
themselves for having endeavoured to discharge 
their heavy responsibility, vnless they have 
laboured to train up tlieir child in the way in 
which he ought to go, that when he is old he shall 
not depart from it ; — unless they have im- 
pressed upon him by precept and example, 
that it is necessary for his safe passage through 
the waves of this troublous world, that he 
should take the Bible as bis constant guide, as 
the m»riner must ever be looking to his chart 
and compass. It is their doty to employ all 
the means in their power, with prayer for the 
Divine blessing, that their child may be led 
to look to God as the all-seeing witness of his 
actions, when no other eye sees him ; and to 
the Savionr as his refuge in the hour of temp- 
tation, in whose strength, and in whose alone, 
he shall be able to resist and overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. If such be 
his principles, they may bid him farewell in 
the well-groonded hope that they will hear 
good of him, and not evil. 

But it is right that when a young man leaves 
his native place in search of employment, he 
should have been tai^ht some trade or business 
that he can pat his hand to.* A wealthy and 
active magistrate of London stated not many 
years ago at a public meeting, that there were 
kondreds of welUedmeaieA young men who 
flocked to I^ndon seeking employment, and 
were rednoed to the greatest distress, because 
they had been bred to no particular business. 
And this it one reason why the press teems 
with superficial and pernicious publications, 
the work of adventnrers who are often unprin- 
cipled as weU as pennyless ; and who do not 
scruple to write what is false, scandalous, im- 
moral, or profone, while there is a demand for 
suoh writings, llbey gain' their livelihood by 
that basest and most iniquitous trade of cor- 
rupting the public mind. 

Poor Ghasterton had taknts of afar higher 
order, which under the- guidancis of Christian 
principle, might have rendevedhim both highly 
distinguished and eminently useful. Histories 
and poems, essays ' for the newspapers, and 
si:>ngs for the public gardens, were among his 
literary projects for some weeks after his ar- 
rival in London. He was introduced to the 
lord mayor • Beckford, and having' warmly es- 
poused the same side of politics, the' young 
aathor vras courteously received by him. His 
letters to his mother and sisters which were 
always amiaUe and affectionate,' at this time 
gave a glowing description of his hopes and 
prospects, and he fondly imagined that the 
rood to fame and fortune was open before him. 
He sooti found, however, that patient and un- 
remitting industry was necessary to enable him 
to gain a livelihood by the precarious employ- 
ment of authorship, notwithstanding the won- 
derful ttstent and variety of his poweis and 
attidnnients \ and that he had exehanged one 
kind of drudgery for another. His sdaU ear- 



niugs were probably managed with little pru- 
dence. The remainder of his history is pitiable 
and melancholy in the extreme : about the end. 
of July, and two months alter his arrival in 
London, he removed from Shoreditch to the 
house of a Mrs. Angel, a sackmaker in Brook 
Street, Holbornj and struggling with poveirty,. 
disappointed and desponding about his literary 
pursuits, he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
go out to Africa, as a naval surgeon's mate, 
having with his usual quickness picked up some 
knowledge of the surgical profession while ia 
Bristol. He would now probably have been 
glad to return to the drudgery of an attorney's 
clerk, from which he formerly longed to be. 
free. Alone and friendless in that deepest 
obscurity and solitude to a poor and neglected. 
stranger, the middle of a vast and populous 
city, he appears to have abandoned himself to 
despair \ and at last to have relinquished his 
literary pursuits, which for a time he prose* 
cuted with ardour, and he even destroyed all 
his manuscripts by tearing them into smalf 
pieces. On the 24th of August, the day 
before he died, he appears not to have 
tasted food for several days : yet he proudly 
refused to partake of his landlady's dinner 
wlien offered to him. Ah, unhappy youth ! If 
like the prodigal, in want and in a far country, 
he had even then said in his heart, '' I will 
arise and go to my Father, and say unto him« 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and thee, 
and am no more' worthy to be called thy son,** 
he might have found that mercy which drives 
away despair, and restoreth the wandering 
soul.— But no, he had given himself up to un- 
belief, and the gloomy portion of the infidel, 
where hope never comes. 

On the 25th of August, before he had com- 
pleted his eighteenth year, he was found dead^ 
having swallowed poison !* He was buried 
in a shell in the burying ground of Shoe Lane 
workhouse. N. 

* The man who has been enabled to take a com- 
prehensive aii4 enlightened view of bis eoodition as 
an immortal being, wouid sbadder at the impions > 
hardibood of going into the presence-chamber of 
the Klnf^ of kings unbidden. Heaven's gate, which 
is dint for ever against the nnballowed knockings 
of nnbelief, tbe Christian strives to enter by the 

firayers of faith and bope, tbrpngh tbe merits and 
ntercasslon of the Redeemer ; by patient waiting 
and watdiing ; by figbtin^ the good fight of faith 
til! bis warfare be accomplished, and tbe Captain of 
bis salvation shall have led him in as a conc^neror, 
and placed on bis Immortal brow tbe crown of glory, 
laid up for all theit that love and look for hia glori* 
ous appearing. In times of perplexity and trial, 
his supplication is to bis God. *'Pull me out of the 
net that tliey have laid privily for me ; for thoa art 
my vtrength." If persecuted by '* the slander of 
many, when fear was on every side," he can say, 
" I trusted in thee, O Lord ; I said, thou art my 
Qod. JIfy %imiti are in thy hand : deliver me from 
tbe hand of mine enemies, and from them that per- 
secnte me/' . In bope and joyfniuess he exclaims, 
'' Oh how great is thy goodness which thou hast laid 
lip lor tbem that fear thee, which thon bast wrought . 
for tbem that trust in tliee Ufwt ikt mm ^ mm/ 
Thou sbalt hide tbem in the secret of thy presence 
from tbe pride of man ; thou sbalt keep tbem se- 
cretly in a paviUon from the strife of tongues. Be 
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of kMod courage, he «hall strenethen your heart« all i 
ye that trast in the Lord." When death calls him ^ 
into the pre&ence of his Jndge, he can calmly resign 
Umaelf ; " Now lettest tlion thy servant ilep»rt in 
Maee. Into thine hand I comnieml my spirit ; thou 
Last redeemed me, O Lord Ood of truth." Life is 
the gift of Ood. He has bound us to it by strong 
natural ties, and has foibidden any creamre to take 
It airay. £very man is an important link in the 
diahi ot universal being ; the effect of his removal 
from tills his flrat state of existence, at any given 
moment, and of the rending asunder of all those 
mysterious ties, by which he is connected with the 
world around biai, and' of his translation into the 
world that Is misoen and eternal, are known only 
to bis Creator. Tli« mnrd«rer's blood aliall be 
shed by man; the self-murderer sheds hih o^n* 
His crime and his earthly punUhment are together 
the work of his own hand. But what follows? 
« It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
Uviog Badr-^Pkim Aoeoumi t/ tki Britfl RUtB, bf 

|i^sASMM&, 



FINDING FAULT. 

HaviBg oocasaoa to. call on a little matter of 
(business aft thohoase of a lady, who, for obvious 
iea«OB9« shall be naneless^ and not happening 
lo have my beat coat on that moraing, nor 
perhapa my most poliabed manDerSh the servant 
who came to tbe door, thinking soclt a plain 
lookii^ fellow cottldn*! be parloor company, 
asked me to sit down in a sort of housekeeper s 
room dose to tbe kitchen, telling me that 
Mrs. **** wafl engaged just tbea, but that if 
I oonld wait I might see her. I had not long 
occvpied miy poeitioB before I was compelled 
to tMiar a conversatioo between two of the 
servants which amused me a gpod deal, and 
which I think may beinstroctiv>e toaparticalar 
qlass of readers. The conversation took place 
between tbe footman, whom I will call /sAm, 
and whom I discovered to be a sensibto weHU 
meaning man, who knew something of his 
bible, and the cook, whom I will call Beiiy. 
Betty (as I hadobeervediopMsnigby the kitchen 
door) was basting a couple of fowk which 
were roasting, whilst John appeared to be 
deaniag plate in an adjoining pantry. The 
conversation was as follows :— ^ 

Betty, Well ! I liope these here fowls 
won't foe over-coloured as the last was. To 
be sure what a blow-np missis gave me because 
themmiu chicken was done a tnm too much. 

John. •* Over-celonred !" — ** turn too much f" 
ha ! ha ! v^hy one of *em was almost as black as 
my hat, and I verily believe you might have 
taken 'em by the legs and shook every bit of 
the meat fairly off tbe bones ! and then yon 
know Betty the soup Was bnrnt^ and tasted so 
tbat no one could touch it ; and the tongue, why 
you know, you woaldn^t touch a bit of that 
yonvself bedanse 'twas taimte^^, owiw to yoor 
not littendirig to it whilst ''twas in pickle. 

Betty: Eat it? no to be sure not, why 
should iee eat their leavings ? 

Jokm, Why as to that, thongh 'twasn't itt 
for the quality, yet I think yon that spoiled it 
might hate made a shift to use some of it^ if 
'twas only to shew your good will. 

Petty. Pshaw— don't talk to me about 
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''good will,*' I shan't eat cotfpnny's leavings, 
not I ; besides, misssis gave sse tongue enough. 

John, I don't like to hear yon. talk that 
way Betty, for I'm sure we've got as good a 
mistress as ever walked the earthi 

Betty. As for that 'twould be all well 
enough if she ^idxCtJindfamlt so. 

John. Well, but Betty, yon ' don't think 
that a mistress is to have a good dinner almost 
all spoiled, and not to say any thing about it. 

Betty, Aye, but she's always at it ding 
dong, poker and tongs. Every thing I do wrong 
I'am sure to hear on*t> but I very seldan get 
praised for what I do well. 

John. Perhaps Betty yon don't give mistress 
many opportunities of praising yoe ; but how- 
ever that may be, I must say, I don't think 
there's anv call for a master or mistresa to be 
always praising their serTants, even if they do 
ever so well. Tisa't reasonable to expect it. 

Betty, Not reasonable? why ian't it as 
reasonable for *em to praise ns when vre do 
right, as to Uame na when we do wrong ? 

John. Why Betty, Uie amr duty to do mil 
things right, tent it? and yon weoldn*t have a 
mistress saying at every tnm, ''thank you 
John, yon cleaned that pbte very well ; give 
my comptiments to Betty, and tell her the 
fowls are done to a tnrn, sod be sore tell her 
bow mnch obliged I am to ber for not letting 
the tongue gel^ tainted* ■ 

Bett^. Ah! John, yoo'ra after yom ohl 
jokes, bflut still I cnu't think she has got any 
call to scold 80> and find fanlt with • every 
thing. 

John. Why Qetty, i don't know what yon 
call finding fault and scolding. When i was 
at L»dy Lofty* e, her kdyship used to storm 
and rage isometimes against her servants, as if 
she*d tarn the house ont nt the windows.and that 
about tbe merest triiesj bnt I never hear our 
mistress here speak in a pasnonate angry tone, 
though yon know Betty, she must tell ns When 
we don't do things to ber mind, or dse how 
shall we know hew te do 'dmaUeilhev time ? but 
there is no oall for her to be always telling 
us when W4i do right, because 'tis enough to let 
us go on as We are going. 

Beity^ I didn't mesmte snf that misuse 
wae fMMsionate or ilUspoken by any means, I 
wish I cottki keep my temper as well a^ she } 
bnt I still hold' that if she scolds us for What 
we do wrong, she odght lo> thisk ua Ibv whit 
we do right. . , 

John. Why there Betty yon are <fiifte ottt^ 
for 'tia directly contrary to tile bibfe. 

Betty, The biUe> eh ?^ what has tbe bible 
got to do with aasteraand miasisses pmi^ng 
theh- servants ?: 

John. Why 'tis qsite w^wletful, Betty, 
how the biUe gives instruction upon* all sorts 
of subjects* Odd as^ H may seem, the bible 
settles this matter that we've tieen- talkki^ 
abont; far our blessed Snvienr himself tells 
us that a' master> (and of ctmse thusre's the 
same role for a mistress) 'Adt noeaii'to^thitHk if 
setuant for doing that which p0$ hie dmy to 



do, HI find out the place by and by, and 
shew it yod. 

Jest at this moment the mistress of the bouse 
rang the bell for me to be shown np. So I 
don't knew whether John and Betty pursued 
the sdbject any farther or no. However, I 
mast say/ that 1 tliink .Fohn had tbe best of the 
argument ; and his reference to scripture was 
very apt. The place be referred to is Luke 
xwi. 7-^9, where our Saviour says, * which of 
you, hathit a eervant ploughing or feeding 
cattM, wilt ean unto him by and by, when he 
ie come from the fields go and sit down to meat, 
and will not rather say unto him, mahe ready, 
wheretbith / may sup, and gird thyself and 
seree me till / have eaten and drunhen, and 
afterward thou shalt eat anddrinh? 

Doth he thanh that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him f I trow not J* 

Now I suppose Betty would think it very 
hard that a servant coming fn from a laborious 
day's work, instead of being sent to refresh 
himself, should be expected to serve bis 
master's supper first— and she would think 
that some thanks were due for such service ; 
but the Saviour declares, that no thanks are 
due to any one for merely doing his duty. 
This I take it was John's argument, and it is 
doubtless a good one. I do not forget that the 
use our blessed Saviour makes of this is to 
shew that we cannot deserve the. favour and 
praise of God, for that when we have done all we 
are unprofitable servants j but still John*s use 
of the ttext is perfectly fair, for our Lord's 
argument rests upon the principle that a 
servant cannot qlaim, and ought not to expect, 
thanks for doing that which it is his duty tO do. 

Hating been led to say thus much upon the 
unreasonablie notions of servants in this respect, 
and their too common practice of complaining 
of their masters and mistresses as though they 
were always finding fault, when the reason 
often times is* that the servants don't take pains 
to do their duty, and therefore are obliged to 
be constantly told of their neglects j I will 
not conclude my notice of John and Bettv's 
cotiverSation, without just throwing out a hint 
ho masterb and mistresses, that it were well 
if, in some ckses, more regard were had to the 
feeling^ of servants, and pains were taken to 
conciliate tlicm; and lead them rights instead 
of its beibg all done by scolding. And thongh 
it is quite true that servants have no claim 
to be thanked and praised for doing their 
duty, — yet, \i occasionally good conduct were 
marked. and encouraged by a kind word of 
approbation, it would be found to be a great 
stimuhis to well doing. ' 
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•• A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GOT." 

That 18 as it may happen. Sometimes those 
other sayings hold good, " pennjf wh»e^ pound 
fnolUki and "a 9C%uh h time Mutes nine.* 
Many a honse has gone to wreck and riiiif througli 
want of a rafter or a tiie just to keep the wet 
oat. Nay, the saving nf a yienny has been the 
loss of a man*s life, as it is said, 

** For want of a niiil tlie ulio^ wa« lout. 
For want oftlie iihoe the bone wan lo^t. 
For want of Ike horse the riHpr was luat« 
(being overtaken and klain by the enemy.)** 

The fact is, that the above thrifty maxim is 
good or bad according as it is applied ; hut nn« 
happily it is too apt to be laid hold of and 
acted upon by those who ongUt to go on the 
nore liberal tack, whilst those who ought to 
act Qpon it discard it. I think it may be laid 
down as a pretty general role, that our nature 
being innately selfish is more disposed to be 
•tingy and parsimouions than to be extravagant. 

Espeeially the disposition to be niggardiy in 
iUiie ih'mgM discovers itself in persons who in 
many respects are generous. Mr. Boswell says 
of the celebrated subject of his pages : — 

** The beterogeneoai compoMtion of hnman na- 
tore wan remarKabty f xeniplifi«-d in Jvknstm. His 
liberality in isiviug his money to persons in dintff ss 
was extraordinary ; yet there Itirlied dibotit him a 
propensity to ptUry aarta^s. One day I owr.ed to 
him that I was occasionally troubled with a fit ot 
narrowness ; ' Why, Sir, (said he) so am I ; Ml 
dan«flWii«.' 

Why, as for that^ there was no need of teN- 
tN^ it« for there is no vice that is more readily 
disGorered by the world than this of niggard- 
liness i nor is there any, that does not come 
under the class of gross sins, which more dims 
and tarnishes a man*s character, lessens bis in- 
Qnenoe, and impedes his usefulness. Hence the 
heathen maxim, " abitit minima twpicb avari- 
ti€t" let there not be the least suspicion of 
oovetousness ; and that sentence of far higher au- 
thority, " the liberal devUeth liberal thing's, and 
6y liberal thinge shall he stand" Does> then, 
Job Nott mean to discard the thrifty maxim, 
that ** a penny saved is a penny got 9^ By no 
means ; the too common abuse of it is no argu- 
ment against its use. A well-regulated habit 
of saving is doubtless most important to the 
ivelfare of fahiilies and of society. ** Waste 
not, want not,^* should be written up in every 
rich man's kitchen and iii every poor man's 



cottage. Nor are small savings unimportant. 
'* He that despiseth small things shall fail by 
little and little." More perso4is are brought to 
ruin by neijligencein small every-day expences, 
than by extravagance on a larger scaie. It is 
the constant dropping that insensilily enipts 
the cask. Therefore let every prudent man 
and woman (it is in the housewife's department 
that this important branch of economy most 
lies) look well to the e\'ery-<lay expenditure of 
the family, and see that there be no " leak** of 
habitual waste. But let this l>e done upon 
principle, as a christian duty, and not as of 
covetousness. 

In fine, the whole matter turns on this ques- 
tion : fFhat is the penny saved from ? u the 
rich man saves it out of the labourer's wages 
by unjustly withholding from him the due re- 
ward of his toil, he will find that so far from 
being gain to him, it will tteconie a rust to con- 
sume his hoards ; but if he saves it from some 
pernicious, or at best useless self-indulgence, 
to devote it to the glory of God, and the good 
of his felk>w-l)eings — be will prove, by happy 
experienoe, that the penny thus saved, is truly 
gained, being laid up in the safest of all 
treasuries. 

On the other band, if the labouring man save 
the penny out of his children's shoes, and they 
get ill and require the doctor, he w*ill find that 
he has been penny wise and pound foolish ; but 
if the peony be saved from the gin-shop, or the 
aleliouse, or front the wife's useless finery, or 



advantages of Savings* Banks, and of the 
rities they possess ; and let Benefit Soeietks 
upon the new and improced principles be formed. 
These are amongst the most important meant 
of re-oi^nising the shattered frame*work of 
society. Job Nott will be glad to receive oom- 
m'unications on these topics from those who 
may be more competent to follow theqi out 
into all their bearings. 

THE SCOTTISH WANDERER. 
Mr. Nott, 

You have given us some specimens of indi* 
viduals born in lowly station, possessed of 
strong natural talent, but either abusing that 
talent to the injpry of their fellow beings — as 
in the case of Tliomas Paine, or at best squan- 
dering it in unprofitable mud vain pursnits^ as 
in the case of Chatterton. It may not be un- 
acceptable to your readers to lay before them a 
brief sketch of one who was born in obscurity, 
and lived the whole of his days in abject pover^, 
but who was possessed of mental talents, which, 
had they t)een cultivated, would have qualified 
him to shine in human society ; — above all who 
was possessed of such a measure of divine grace 
as warrants the hope that he now shines fertli 
as a star in the kingdom of his heavenly Father* 
The narrative is al reader before the public in 
the form of a little publication, under the tide 
of *' the Scottish Wanderer,** but I have reason 



to think that it is not very extensively knowa 
in this neighbourhood, and therefore trnst that 

from some of those habits of self-indulgence in ' *^? ^f "^7.°« ^^"^^ "7^'' '^l" °^5 ^ ^^««* 

which even the poorest are apt to allow them- 1 ""^'^^e"*^"^ . \ «"}"»> &r- 

^ ^ • Your Fneml and constant Reader, 

X, Y. 
MEMOIR OF- TBOMAS HOGQ. 

The snbject of this memoir was a uamesake 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, so celebrated for his 
poetical effusions, and there is some roaeon to 



selves;* and if the pence so saved be treasured 
up as a store against a rainy day, to meet the 
wants of a time of sickness or other incidental 
need — then is the maxim most valuable, and 
no one is more anxious than Job Nott to see it 

thus acted upon to the fullest extent. Im- 

providence is one of the great banes of society. I believe that he was of the same family^ He 



If the labouring classes could but be induced to 
make hay whilst the sun shines } and like the ant, 
to layup,during the summer of youth and health, 
in store for the winter of old age and sickness, 
much of the evil under which we groan would 
be avoided. Let every inducement be held out 
to lalMuring men to save. Let district visitors 
take pains' to inform the working dasses of the 

* ISuitet may be mentioned at one article, (and 
there are several others) in which the poor are apt 
to be very extravagant* 



was t>orn at Jedburgh, in the county of Rox- 
bni^h. North Britain, in the year 1753. His 
father was a native of Selkirk, or its neighbonr- 
hood, and used to travel about as a pedlar, with 
a pack of hardware goods. At one time hei 
kept a small shop in Jedbnigh. This man ill 
seems had a talent for rhyming, which was in- 
herited by his sen Thomas, and consecrated by 
the latter to much better purposes than those l» 
which his Tagrant parent had devoted his myae/ 
Though, however, there is ne evidence ef thi 
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father's betag under the IMrnnet of religion, | 
Thomas was blessed with a devodt mother, who 
took him regnlarly to attend divine worship, 
and to whom, no doubt, he was indebted for 
nany pioos and profitable instructions which 
appear to have remained upon bis mind, and to 
have been of signal service to him, when she 
who gave them was mouldering in the dust. 
He writer who bears this testimony, adds the 
following observations : — 

''This gives me an opportnnity of rematking tiiat 
in regard to the religious education of children moie 
depenia mon tlie molber than naiiy tmagiue. IC 
she be indifferent to religion herself, and dead to 
the eternal welfare of her family, all the < fforu of a 
. godly father will pro? e, in a great measure, unavail- 
ing : she can, in h nanielesn variety of ways, throw a 
danipin|[ influence on hin liest endeavours, and she 
^ will seldom fail of carrying her point ; for the cor- 
* ropt principles of bumau nature second her opera- 
liana ; and in fact, she han little more to do than to 
dierish the seeds of conuptiou which are already 
sown." 

'*^0n the contrary, a pions and prndent mother 
can be of essential service in improAsiof^ the minds 
of her children with the fear of God ; and she may 
be iuccessfal in the furnfaiion of habits which shall 
contribote to their temporal and eternal welfare ; 
for she has opportunities peculiar to herself, the 
children being under her inspection almost every 
hour of the day. Besides, children in general are 
fond of their mother ; and good advice coming from 
the lips of maternal affection, is apt to sink deep 
into the hearts of the yoong." 

It appears that the good advice which Thos. 
Hogg*8 mother gave to him in his childhood, 
sank deep into bis heart ; and though the effects 
were but imperfectly visible at first, yet even- 
tually the fruits of good instruction became 
more apparent. " The bread [corn] cast upon 
the waters, was found after many days.** The 
writer thus proceeds : — 

''From all that I can learn of Thomas during the 
time of his continuance in Jedburgh and its vieinitv, 
he manifested a becoming regard fur the outward 
duties of'religion ; but nothing unusual ; nothing of 
that deep concern which has exercised many young 
converts ; nothing of that sublime devotion which 
cheered the evening of his days, and which caused 
such astonishing contentment iu the midst of mani- 
fold privations,'' 

. '* My own belief is from all the circnm^tances of 
the case, that the pious efforts of his worthy mother 
did not succeed in the first instance, but were 
blessed for his benefit at an advanced period of his 
life. The extreme poverty to which he was even- 
tually reduced, and the bodily ailments nnder which 
he laboared for a long time, were like breaking np 
the fallow ground, aud causing the seed which bad 
been sown to vegetate. Sanctified afflictions and 
disappointments have in many instances given rise 
to a train o( thinking, and to a seriousness of aonl 
wliich seldom occur in the days of good baaltb, aud 
in th^ height of temporal prosperity .'' 

Yoang tiogg does not appear to have learnt 
any trade, but to have early taken to carry a 

Sck and follow a wandering life like his 
ther. This was against him > not that the 
Kfe of a. travelling pedlar is necessarily incon- 
aiatent with godliuesa — the contrary is proved 
in Thomas Hogg a case, but certainly such a 
way of living ^exposes those who follow it to 
mmy temptalionh ', aoid it may be taken as a 
wde that it is dtesif able ^very child ahpuld le^n 



a trafle. Take this piece of advice parents ; | 
endeavonr to give your children a trade ^ don't 
be tempted by the prospect of the present 
penny to let them lead a vagrant, idle life : 
depend upon it a trade will answer be^t in the 
long run. The Jews of old were so sensible 
of the importance of learning a trade, that even 
the children of wealthy persons who received a 
]ii>era] education were taught some handicraft 
business — as Paul learnt the art of tent making; 
this tiiey did at once to rewind their children 
that they might be reduced to depend on the 
labour of their bands, and at the same time to 
qualify them to earn an honest livelihood if 
ever they should be placed in circumstances to 
require it.* TTiis practice seems to have pre- 
vailed in the east in later days ; for I think. Sir, 
Paul Ricaut sjinewhere observes that the Grand 
Seignior, to whom he was sent ambassador, 
was taught to make wooden spoons. 

But to drop from the Grand Seignior plump 
down to Thomas Hogg. Though not bred to 
any craft, it seems that a slender species of 
manufacture which he had practised for amuse- 
ment when a boy, became eventually the chief 
sonrce of his scanty maintenance. He began 
at an eaily period to make scissar chains, more 
for anmseinent than for profit, and without ever 
dreaming that to this humble occupation he was 
to be indebted for subsistence in the end of 
his days. 

At the early period of his life, to which the 

above refers, the subject of this memoir ap{)ears 

to have evinced a peculiarity of character which 

distinguished him from the common herd of 

youths of his own grade. 

He seldom associated with those of his own age, 
and rarely took part in those games which are so 
attractive to the geiierahty of youth, and wh>cb are 
very well in their proper time aD«l place. His de- 
clining the society of his iichool fellows did not seem 
to arise from a sour and unsocial temper, nor from a 
quarrelsome disposition oii lilt part, but from a love 
of solitude and from his finding more satisfaction in 
the renources of his own miud than in all the noise, 
aud tumult, and hilarity of boyish play. 

The mere keeping away from the common 

herd is no sufficient pcoof of superior inind -, 

but it seems that in the case of young Hogg, 

there were other more distinct evidences of 

superior intellect 

^ He was from his youth noted for making shrewd 
and somt* times witty remarks, which indicated no 
ordinary cast of mind, and in many instances shewed 
a sagacity and discrimination which could not be 
expected from his years. He was, according to the 
expressive language of his contemporaries, an * auld 
farrend* boy. Wlien no more than nine or ten years 
of age, he betook himself to the selling of toys and 
cheap articles of hardware ; and gave reason to ex* 

* It is scarcely possible to advert to this oft re- 
peated fact without being struck with the contrast 
exhibited by the Jews of the present day, who are 
almost to a man engaged in Ktuckinf or tntjiekmgf 
and rarely can be induced to learn a haudieralt 
trade. Thus we trace their fail from wM theff wer^ 
even in the minutest particulars. It is wise in the 
Jews* Society to set Jews who profess a desire to 
receive Christianity to work at some hv^dicraft 
labour. If l|hey w4U submit to that it is a token of 
sincerity. 



pect, from his shrewd, caqtioiis, and* economical 
character, that (le wanid gradually rise' to affluence 
iu the world." 

This expectation was not realixed. Notwith- 
standing bis vigorous mind and persevering 
industry, he continued to eat the bread of 
poverty. But thongh he acquired none of the 
wealth of this world, he obtained an interest 
in *' the true ricke*** By what means he was 
brought nnder the influenoe of divine truth 
does not appear \ bat whatever were the means, 
we know whoie was the work. From the 
period of his becoming, in good earnest, a re- 
ligious character^ it appears that most of the 
time that could be spared from his toilsome 
piirsnits, was spent in either drawing from the 
fountain of wisdom by searching the scriptures, 
or giving vent to the effusions of his untutored 
muse. 'J*he following lines, whilst they serve 
as a spec*imen of his attempts at versification, 
may doubtless be regarded as descriptive of 
the writer's own condition, and of the Bonroe 
to which he looked for consolation. 

'* Art thon nnhealthy,or a hapless stranger. 
Thy spirits wasting, or thy life in danger? 
Go then to Jesus, bnt one single hour. 
Thy malady he speedily will cure; 
Submit thyself and give him his own way. 
His orders are not hard nor dear to pay. 
He would thee wash in his all-bealing blood. 
Make Satan's drudge a child, a friend of God.'' 

That the writer knew k^w to approach the 
throne of grace is manifest by the following 
pious address : — 

" Tlion art the God of mercy, grace, and love, 
My debts forelve, my sins, my wonnda remove ; 
Number me not with those wliom thou dost hate; 
To health add peace ; restore my sinking state. 
My uower is lost — the fault is wholly mine, 
Yet bid mc live, the glory shall be thine." 

The following is the advice of an experienced 
believer to an inquirer after truth. 

'* Oh ! that 1 knew, f^ays one, where I might find 
One of a tlioiif and who could heal my mind ; 
With haste Td get me to his very seat. 
Like weeping Magilahn wash with tears hU feet. 
Say, then, what namn, what sect, should I profess. 
To reach security, free from distress f 

<<I bid thee not be favourite Calvinist, 
Nor with Arminian would I thee enlist ; 
Nor peaceful Quaker, nor rude Hapist furious. 
Nor Paper-dealer, nor Covenanter serious* 
There is no need of toilsome pilgrimage 
To holy martyr, or renowned sage ; 
'Tis vain to go to Peter, Mark, or Paul, 
Mary, or John, or any of them all. 
Iu heaven or earth there's but one propername 
Can answer thee — 'tis Jems ChrUt the l4Wib. 
To reinstate thy soul he shed his blood. 
His name alone can help or do thee good ^ 
Lay hold upon his offer, do not fear. 
If thou believe thy pardon's very clear. 
He wore thy nature, the same bone and 6esli, 
More deep than thine his sorrows and distress j 
He still deserves the name of good and right, 
Hiryoke is easy and his burden light.'' 
[To be continued.'] 

THE LAST DAY OP THB WEEK. 

Mr. JJoTT, 

SiR,-^I trost you will excuse a stranger thus 
inUuding qn you, but tl^ough I am quite nn- 
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known to you, yet I hare made myself well 

acquaiDted with yoo through yonr truly valaable 

paper, 1 will, therefore, iutrodiice myself as 

the mistress of a large family, who has had the 

character by some of being a tolerably good 

manager, tboogh to my own mind there was 

always a defect in my management which was 

this, that on the last day of the week (Satardav) 

1 always had so mach household business to 

attend to, that it was with great difficulty I 

eould get through it before a late hour at 

night, and consequently often lay down with a 

mind ill prepared for the duties of the Sabbath. 

Now, Sir, while I was lamenting these things, 

I read the two excellent papers in Job Nott, 

signed *' Sunday'* and " Saturday/' and 1 set 

to wor^ immediately to see if I could remedy 

the evil, and determined every day of the week 

to bear in mind that the last dav would come. 

Of a Saturday I had frequently bonnets and 

caps to trim or stockings to mend, and as my 

clothes did not come from the washerwoman's 

until late in the day I had them also to see to. 

Now I asked myself why could not some of 

these things be done in the earlier part of the 

week ? And by industry and perseverance 1 

found it could easily be accomplished. I also 

desired the woman who washed for me to bring 

my clothes home on Friday, and I endearonred 

that nothing shookl be left to Saturday which 

oould be done on the preceding days. In order 

more fully to accomplish my plan, I made my 

servants rise an hour earlier on the last day of 

the week ; and you will be pleased, Sir, to hear 

that I so far succeeded that by six o'clock on 

Saturday evening the whole of my family were 

ready for the Sabbath. As I found we had a 

leisure hour, I called my servants and children 

together, and we spent that time in reading the 

word of God, in order the better to prepare our 

minds for the duties of that holy day on wh?ch 

we were abont to enter ; my plan was nearly 

defeated by the dress-maker bringing home a 

dress for my daughter at a late hour, but I had 

given her timely notice and my word was not 

to be broken, therefore 1 would not take it in. 

There were some persons, perhaps, who thousrht 

my daughter's . dress on Sunday looked rather 

shabby, but she did not mind it } and I could 

not kelp thinking how very much superior is 

that ^ ornament of a meek and fuhi spirit *' 

(which, I think, she possesses) to any external 

adorning. 

I have. Sir, a friend in the neigh boorhood, 
the roaster of a large manufactory ; to him I 
tdd my plans of preparation for the Sabbath ; 
he was much pleased, and said it should be 
adopted in his family, and he would see wl^at 
could be done in the manufactory. Accordingly 
now the men are paid on Friday, and the 
manufactory shut at seven instead of eight 
o'clock on Saturday nii{ht 1 was much pleased 
Saturday morning, as I went to market, to 
meet the wife of a poor man returning iMck, 
'* Good morning, JlJartf West** said I, "how 
is it yon are so early at market ?" *' Why, 
Ma'am/* said she, ** there is a new itnle at the I 



factory, aiid .lobn gets his wages Friday night, 
which makes a great difference to me, for I 
used not to l>e able to buy any thing until late 
on Saturday night, and frequently was obliged 
to stay up all night, and could not by any 



means get to church Sunday morning ; but 
now I hope to go, and take all the children." 
On the morrow 1 was mucli gratified by seeing 



John West, his wife and five children walking 
to church before us, all remarkably clean and 
neat $ I think 1 never entered ou a Sabbath 
with so much real delight. One could almost 
have fancied that our good minister knew what 
was passing in his parish, for be preached from 
these words, " Hallow my Sabbaths and they 
shall be a nign between me and thee.'' 

In the eveuiog I was called to visit a sick 
friend, and as 1 passed John West's cottage I 
heard the (larents and children singing Watts's 
Sabbath evening hymn, — 

" Lord bow drliKhtrnI 'tis to see, 
A whole assemlily worship thee.'' 

I was much pleased, and listened a few minutes 
at the door, not liking to disturb them by going 
in ; when the hymn was finished Mary West 
said," Whata happy daythis has been/* "Yes/' 
said John, " I think 1 know a liule of the 
meaning of that text 'call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Ijord, honourable/" after this 
John said, " Mary let us go to bed by time for 
1 must be stirring early in the morning, for if 
our good master gives us an hour Saturday night 
it is a shame if we cannot be at work to our 
time Monday morning/' 

All in my own honse partohk of the general 
feeling of pleasure, and my little Lucy joropiug 
on ray knee said, " dear mother, what a happy 
day we've had/' ' 

Thus far, Mr. Nott, my plan has answered \ 
and if yon think it a good one, perhaps you 



district — have not diminished the taxes, either 
general or local, of any government — have not 
employed tlie workmen, given protection to the 
labourer, secured the rights of property, or 
prevented the progress of disease, or relieved 
the necessities of human nature. This is the 
negative character of these revolutions. But 
here we must not arrest our inquiries into the 
character of these revelations. We must not 
merely judge them by what they have not done, 
but we must look to what they have effected. 
They have rendered necessary an European 
arming.. They have led to the loss of teas of 
thoosands of lives. They have encouraged the 
fiercest and most unnatural passions. They 
have destroyed in many states that bond of 
union which ought to subsist between those 
who govern and those who are governed. They 
have led to taxation of a most oppressive and 
ruinous extent, on those who cau least afford 
to support the bortliens of the state. They 
have destroyed public credit, and have mined 
the manufacturer, the farmer, and the merchant. 
They have led to the enactment of laws and 
ordinances against the liberty of the press, not 
only in France but all over Burope. They have 
led to civil war— to conspiracies of workmea- 
against their masters — to disputes between fel- 
low-citizens, and to the spoliation of the temples 
of religion and of the altars of God. They have 
led to the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
although those two countries seemed to be 
naturally and most beneficially placed under 
the sceptre of the same monarch. They 
led to the utter ruin of Poland — to breaches 
of treaties — to perjury— to assassination — to 
pillage aud robbery, and to the destruction of 
property to an immense amount. They have 
led to the military organization of nations which 
should have l)een occupied witli the arts of 



will recommend it to your readers that everyday P**?^' jnsteaij qf being constantly tormented 
- --- j^ reference to ^ *" *°" expence of the institutions of 



of the week should be passed with 
Friday, so that instead of Saturday being hurried 
and burdened with a press of extra labour, 
some portion of it be reserved for quietude 
and retirement, in order to prepare the mind 
for the duties of the Sabbath. 

I am. Sir, your's respectfuUv, 

Jaxe. 

[I conjecture that Jane has read a little book 
entitled " The last day of the tceek,"' if not she 
has a pleasure to come. — J. N.] 

REVOLUTIONS AND THEIR CONSE* 

QUBNCES : 

▲ BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCB. 

" The revolutions that have taken place in 
Europe within the last forty years, have not 
educated one poor child» wao was not before 
instructed-*-4iave not diminished, in any one 
town or village in Europe, the price of the 
quartern Joaf — have no^t led to the extension of 
religious or moral feeling in any one State-^ 
have not encouraged, in the smallest degrqe, 
the .fine arts or literature— have not improved 
the roads or lengtb^ed the cansJs of any oae 



national and civic guards ; and they have de- 
stroyed the peace and repose of society, with- 
out substituting in, their place any other prin- 
ciple which can secure to man either domestic, 
civic, or, national happiness. . 

[The above observations on revolutions and their 
cDntPi|nencea are exlr«eted from a letter from 
Paris, published about twelves months ago ]-J.N. 

' ■ 

CHATTERTON. 



The following extract from the "BristoWe 
Tragedie, or the Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin," 
is given as a most interesting specimen of the 
poems in the antique style published by Chat* 
terton. Of this beautiful ballad, one of his 
critics remarks, that *' the heroic conception of 
character, the simple and well-chosen incidents, 
the powers of description and of affecting the 
passions, in this poem, would do honour to the 
matured imagination of the greatest genius." 
Chatterton confessed to his mother and sisters, 
that he was the anthor of it; and it must have 
been written before he had completed his six- 
teenth year ! 
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<* RRfSTOWE TRAGEDIE» 
•r» The Deike tf Syr CluirUt B^wdUi,'* 

'** Before I sawe the WKhtNome snnne, 

Tliyi wM apiKiinted mee ; 
Shall mortal manoe rrpyne or fcmdge 

Wliat Ooilde ordejriie» to beef 

** Howe oft ynne bataile have I Rtoodei 

When lhoii»andA dyM aroiinde : 
WbaD amokynae utreemen of criniaon bloode 

Imbr«*w*d the fatteiiM grounde : 

** How dydd I knowe I halt evVy darte, 

That ctitte the airre waie, 
Myirhtt* ntitt tynde iMnaa^e toe my harte^ 

And cloae niyue eyes for aie? 

** And shall I nowr forr feere of dctbe, 
Iiook wanne and bee dytmayde ? 

Ne ! fionim my hcrie flie childysbe feere. 
Bee allc the nianne display 'd. 

<< Ab, Ooddelyke Henrie ! Godde forefende. 
And giiarde ibee and tliye Sonne, 

Yff 'tis hys wylle ; but }ifh\b nott. 
Why tbenm* hys wylle bee donne. 

** My honest friende, my fanlte lia» beene 
To serve fiodde and mye prynce ; 

And ihatt I no lymeaterver am, 
Mj dethe wylle soone convynce. 



''Thenne welcome dethe I for lyfe eteme 

1 leave tliyx mortall lyfe: 
Farewell, vayne world, and alle that's deare, 

Mie soanes and lovynpte wyfe. 

*' Howe dethe a% welcome to mee eonws. 

As e'er tlia moneih of Male ; 
Nor woiilde I even wyshe to lyve, 

Wyth my dere wyfe to stale, 

'* Qnod Can>nce, * 'tys a foodlie thynp 

To bee prepar'd to die ; 
And from ihys world of peyne and Crete 

To Oodde ynue Heav'n to flie.' ''^ 

And nowe the bell beganne to tolle. 

And daryonneft to sonnde ; 
Ayr Charles be herde the horses feelt, 

A prauncyng onne the gronndc. 



before the officers. 
Hys lovynge wyfe came ynne, 
WeepTDge «ii feigned tee res of woe, 
Wythe loude and dysmalle dynne. 

" Sweet Florence ! nowe I praie for here, 

Ynne quiett lett mee die ; 
Prale Godde, that ey'ry Christian tanl, 

Maye looke onne dethe as I. 

*^ Sweet Florence f why these brinie teercs f 

Theye washe my so«ile awaie, 
And almoiit make mee wyshe for lyfe, 

Wyth tliee, sweet dame, to stale. 

'< Tis bntt a jonrnie I shall goe 

Untoe the lande of biysse ; 
•Nowe, as a proofs of hn^bande's 1ot«, 

Receive thys holie kisse." 



And nc^we the oflkers came ynne, 

To brynge ^y.r Charles awaie. 
Who turnedil toe liys lovynge wyfe, 

And thus toe her dydd saje : 

*' 1 goe to lyfe, and nor t 'to dethe ; 

Troste thoti ynne Godde above. 
And teaehe thye sonnes to feare the Lorde, 

And ynne they re hertes hym love. 

^* Teach them to rnnne the sobllc race 

Thatt I theyre fader niniy» : 
Florence ! sbuiiM dethe thee taker— adieu ! 

Yee officers, lead onne." 



Thenne Florence rav'd as amile madde. 
And dydd her tresses tere ; 

<• Oh ! fttaie mye hiisbande I lorde! and lyfe 1 
Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 

Tyil tyredd onto wythe ravynge load, 

Sbee fellen onne the flore ; 
Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 

And roarcird fromm otite the dore. 

Upnnne a sledde liee mounted thenne ; 

Wythe Imiks full brave and swete ; 
Lookex, thatt ewihone ne more cuncera 

Thanne anie ynne the sirete* 



-A COCKNEY." 



»» 



This 18 a very ancient niek'name for a ciHzen 
of l^ndon, and is generally nsed to ^ridicule 
Londoners on account of their ignorance of 
ooantry matters. The following is iu sub- 
stance the account which Grose, the well- 
known antiquarian^ gives of the origin of the 
term. 

A young citixen who was paying his first 
visit to his country cousins, on hearing a horse 
neigh, exclaimed, '* how that horse laughs !*' 
Being told that he ought not to say that a 
horse laughs, bnt that it n^frkg, he treasured 
up this new piece of information ver) carefully 
in bis mind. Passing through the farm-yard 
neit morning, he happened to hear a cock crow, 
and eager to shew liow much he had profited 
by instruction, he cried out, " listen how that 
cock neigkiJ" We may easily imagine that 
this second mistake woolcl excite a gooid deal of 
aroasement ; and the story goes that in oonse- 
qoence of this little occurrence, the citixens of 
Ijondon have ever since been called *' cock" 
«e«r^,'* or *' eoekntjf:' 
. Whatever may have been the origin of this 
term, we at Iciaat learn from the following 
verses, attributed to Hugh Bogota Earl of 
Norfolk, that it was in use In the time of king 
Henry 11. 



and to ridicnle people for any awkwardness, or 
ignorance, or mistakes, which may arise out off 
their circumstances iu life, and not from any 
fault of theirs. 

Even the tUi of our fellow-creatures ai« not 
a subject for our contempt^ but for onr fniy ; 
but to make unavoidable infirmities or personal 
defects, and the like, the subject of jest and 
banter, and to call people by nicA-names on ac- 
count of them, shews a very bad spirit indeed, 
and is undoubtedly offensive to God. Let us 
watch ajrainst a contemptuous spirit, and the 
application of contempt oons language respect- 
ing any of the faults and failings of onr fellow- 
creatures ; and let cliildren be restrained from 
calling nick- names and using opprobrious las* 
guage ; for however unimportant some persons 
may deem this to be, it most certainly fosteni 
and encourages many sinful tempers and leads 
to much evil. 



CORRESPONDENCE* 



** UTas Iln my castle at Bongay, 
Fast by the river Waveaey, 
I would not care for the king of 
of London.) 



•* 



(l.e. 



On the whole it is certain, that ''Cockney" 
is a term of contempt, and therefore the use of 
it is not to be commended. If Londoners are 
sometimes ridiculously ignorant of country 
matters, countrymen are equally at a loss to 
accommodate themselves to the habits and 
manners of the town. There should, therefore, 
be mutual allowances made. Tlie French are 
said to shew much better feeling in this respect 
than the English. For instance, an English- 
man will laugh at the blunders of a Frenchman 
in speakins his language 3 but the Frenchman 
will politely make allowance for the like blun- 
ders in the Enfflishman's attempts to speak 
F^nch, and will civilly set him right Job is 
no admirer of the French cliaracter generally, 
but this is certainly a good feature, for it is 
very wrong to cultivate a contomptaons temper 



/« o»e who kappUy poMtexoa tie mens consda 
recti, ike ckargte of *' a friend to church and 
state/' are caieuiaied to ejtcite a 9mUe, Ao 
howeoer tUe writer appean to be l^kly reepeei^ 
Me, and u, no doubt, actuated bg good mothtei. 
Job Nott M moot Mctrefy desiroue to remove 
the MufaoouTubfe impreseuma whick appemt 
to kmue been produced upon ku mind bg tke 
papers relatiue to St. Jamee's fair. He ikero^ 
fore moot distinct/^ decimree that he had m 
other motive in inserting those articiee, except 
the desire of promoting the cause of reRgian 
and moraiiijf, and the health of the eiip ; and 
that it neuer entered into hie mind that the eost^ 
tributing to remove that moral nuisance could 
be deemed to inoofve any cttmpromke of poB' 
tieml prindp/ee. The validity of the arguments 
adduced must be lefi to the judgment of the 
public; but J. N. particularly requeeie im 
correepondent to obeerve, that in recommending 
the total extinction of the fair by act ofprnrUm^ 
ment, he has distinctly recogni%ed the prinespk 
^"moderate and honourable indemnity*' to 
the parties interested. 

If Job Nott has been "doing the work of r*. 
dical reformers,** it muet be confeosed that he ka$ 
been a sad bungler at his busmese, and iU da- 
serves those " \vages of iniquity** wJUeJk he k 
supposed to earn from the hands of each "a». 
ployers:* That he ekouid be alUmaiely acemsad 
of bmg in the pay of the, Tories and of ike 
Radicals is at least a presumptive proof thai he 
is paid by neither. 
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"GUI BONOr 

. ''What is the good of it ?" What of JobNott^s 

paper } Tut^ tut ! can any one ask the qi|es- 

tion ? Is it not universally hailed by, all. good 

and sensible people^ — by. all who wish well to 

the cause of social order» aud true religioo, ^ 

" one of tie beat thinge that hw been done for 

Bristol for many a long yeor ?*'* Are not 

the labouring, classes looking to Job as. one oi 

their best friends ? Are not their e>es already 

ouened to sec, that i^hilst writers and spoutei s 

Of an opposite kind have been fleecing them 

of their little ^ains, by robbing thein.of their 

tiine, and diddling the sixp^ic^s out :of their 

pockets fpi^ bcejc mo»ey» ox what not ; Job has 

peen doing all he could to pa^ a.shilling in th^ 

iaboyrini; iman^s way, by coaxing\the ric^. to 

op^o their hearts apd their , pu^ses^^^d not (p 

rpn . away because of the chalera ; .an4 not to 

reduce their, expendituri?, because ^ the, jtigies, 

but to. ke^ to. their ppsts, and ipvf. «« \iiuicti 

encouragemerit as .they, poa to . trade^ . and . a^ 

ll^^cl^L.^mplpyjnent as t^eycau to artizaps iui(} 

ai^>hao tcs-? Why la^uriog : nien . iiiusi .be. mn 

bltnd 9fk beetli^s^} if.tbey/do.nof; 8pe.,t)iat th/s 

cpjjLfUant weekly circulation of^qcb, i^ pape^ 

has the most jdirect tendency- to their ,|^ood i 

thd I don't doubt but t^a^ WAnfjf « labpiving 

nan^a family has reaped the bf Qi^ of f >nfi»L'< 

irictuals* id consequence of what .job h^^. said 

La his paper« . .This a^y sound ,likf| boa^^ng. 

l^ow no one detes^ boastipg ^md, br^ggiiig 

more than Job,^and he'WetlTecoIkfsts bis good 

9ld fathers aiimojoltion against, egoti^^ ; bf t 

he doesn't speak this, to his- owq hpno^''* but 

to the honour of Him, whos^ glory it is tp work 

hiy weak and insigni^caot. means j, y^s^ andne 

will fepeat it to the.prajbe of his Maker, who 

in his providence ppened ,^his .^Id ol useftU* 

^ess before him, and hfts. given him health, aitd 

tftjrength, sofar,.to-proce^ci^-with bis ^ ork, aijMl 

had raised up friends tp assist, in. it, ^anil. to 

iavour it — he w.ill.say.it to the bouojur.pf his 

Heavenly JPriend, \and the. eiicourag^meiU of 

his earthly friends, that gocid has been^ done, 

andgrood /< being done, ax)d he ^rusts that ^<?0^ 

willhe increasingly done by the '' Tb^ BiiiSTO^ 

^.OB NoTT.*\ Is it. no good to contribute to 

Sppeaso and. mollify the, ^Ma. of a|i classes^ 

to abate the yiruience of party^ an^/ induce 

them to unit^; together in the bonds of social 

* Such ir«ra,tl«Btiecins inr which Jub's nobiliQatMo 
was spoken of to the pKblisber soon aftie'r its com 
mencement. 



union, intrging personal and party interests in 
the geuerai welfare? Is it no cood to dis- 
suade men. from intemperance. Sabbath -break: 
ing, and. other dissolute or. profane .practices, 
and to allure, them to seek Uieir present hap- 
piness in domestic comfort^ and their eternal 
felicity in the paths of true religion ? Every 
reader knows that such is the teudemcy. of Job 
Nott's . publicatioo, and will any one presume 
to ask, •' (t«i AoiM? ^'* 

But perhaps so^pe will si^y, Ar^, there not 
some excellent publications tliat take the same 
ground, and wlkich, from^ the]^ p^uliar re- 
sovrqea, are. enabled to sell .^hjeap^r, an,d to 
infuse the attraction of thti engraver^ a9 well 
as those pif literature, into their pages \ Now 
io this Job ^oes . not' hesitate to r^ply, that 
amidst the multiplicity of weekly periodicals, 
h^ kinowa -not' of. one singlp. ps^r that takes 
t^e , saqdc ground ^-as )iif own. It is Jpos obr 
Jcct i«ot. n^cicly to amuse^ pot mer^y to in- 
ffructi npt jnerely.,to cf^iiYeyinstractipn in an 
ajQciusii^g, or ^musemeu^ in an instructive, form i 
all ti^s he aimfs lut^ butjl^e ai[n.^.,at mpre,— it i3 
his object to ,e,^eci.dtrect J^ef^^t.Ja ^ society, 
especially .to i^helaboiif ing cla&8!es,.by supply: 
ing a, cpjist^t' chai^i^i^ Uu^ugh ,V(!^ch lao^^orr 
tant .sii^gestiops m^y be qonveyej], with a.view 
to .their ^ood,. HxSt exertion;5 in . tl^iq Jine are 
necessarijiy cramped by his. not l)etng permitted 
tp,pu|)libii news, or (which 'is the, same' thing) 
tqi&tatejecent faptSi t^ojt it is demonstrable, — 
or rather it, {s demonstrated, ;that notwith- 
standing atl sncl^ disadvantages, much, good 
may 'be.dpne by such, a^ period ijcal,-:-enQugh 
f ertajinly .to sileijcer jthO'Crjf oi ",Cui hono P^* 

: MOON RAKfiRS. '~^ 

Tfiis cant term rasaW iqff^v^ originated In 
the i(i(np<ictty 6f some Wltshire rustics, vrho, 
as the story gfoe^, sei^iti^ the figure of the m6on 
i.n a pond, set td work with theW rakes and 
tried to ^et it 6nX. Mayhap some persons wiH 
think if impy>s^)ble thiat any mortals bouM be 
so stqpid as to.^o raking after hiodnsUne. But 
the fact is,' that almost all tlie world gp mobn- 
raking, for fhey are. continuatly' reaching after 
something which flitters before 'their minds' 
eye, bot perpetual^- slips from their mJ^p ; for 
instapce, ther^ are a parcel of political moon- 
rakers, who picture to themselj'es the idea of a 
perfect ^drernm^nt ,' and it' look? so bright and 
glitterinjj, 'that they think if they could but 

I hare it m possession they sbooM be happy- 



and 80 they get raking and raking after it^ anii 
when they think they've mad^ sure of it, lo sina 
behold 'tis nothing but moonshine, that wiQ 
neither serve to clothe their backs nor to. fill 
their belljea. Then thpre are your Lam^t/toM 
moon'rakers, whose eyes are dazzled by the 
bright shining.raysof worldly glory and honour, 
and go raking after that; from the man wh6 
shakes the senate-house with the thunders oE 
his eloquence, that he may force himself into 
office and distinction, and work his way to a 
coronet, down tp the upstart piece of self-im« 
portaoce that sputters out bis palaver at a 
political. club; all, all, are raking after th6 
moonshine of popular admiration and applans^ 
Then agaih^ there are your money-getting moon* 
rakers too. « These indeed may flatter them* 
selves tlis^t theirs U the substance — that th^y 
are not dazzled with unreal good, but are p^r^ 
suing a course which will secure to them/soHd 
and permanent advantages ; biit alas ! bdw 
many find the most promising mercantile spe^ 
ciilatioDS to ' be no better than /nopn-rakio^ 
What was the joint sto^k. mania that possess^ 
the people' of this land seiven years agp, but 
she^r moon-raking } And with respect td the 
more sober habits of roPney-getting — thougli 
justifiable to a certain extent,' and when carried 
on in snbordination to higher aims, yiet thpso 
who ^eek their happiness in it will find the 
wealth of this world, aft^r all the toil and 
anxiety bestowed upon it, is mere moonshine 
at last. It can no more satisfy the wants of 
the soul than the reflected rays of the mooA 
can satisfy those of the body. 

What, then? are the devotees of pleoiure 
atay wiser r. Do ,they enjoy the substance who 
give themselves up to sensual indulgence and 
live upon the epicurean maxim^ ''let us eat and 
driiik, for to-morroi<r we die ?" Of One \jrh6 
thus soweth to the flesh the scripture says, 
^* hefeedeth upofi ashes ; a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside that he cannot deliver his soul, 
nor say, is there not a lie in my right hand^* 

If then there be any difference between the 
ambitious man and the sensualist, it is, that 
whilst one feeds on moonshine the other feedeth 
on ashes ! 

What, then, is the substance \ I answer, in 
one word, Relipion — the simple gospel, of 
Christ, with its present peace and futQi^ hopes* 
I say the^^i/wp/e gospel, for everi'f'eligiQn has 
its luoon-rakera. VVhencc come the schisms 
and endless divi8M>nB amongst ^en who profess 
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to five above ibis world, and to seek their bap* \ was necessary to form the body of the tutinel. 
jjpiDets in another? Wheuee such conflicting. The firmness and density pf the sarmandiug 
opiDioD*S and sentunenla amongst men who' 
profess to draw from tlie same source — the 
Bible ? Whence the muUiplied phantasies and 



conceits which are not nnfreqiiently associated 
with an apparently high degree of practical 
piefy? Is it not becauae the religious woHd 
mre^^Qne moon-raking I Is it not an ideal per- 
fiction of knowledge^ that glitters and deludes 
tb^m I and ^fter which they go reaching and 
inking, with the outstretched rantra of prurient 
inyiS lif e n eBS and seir-snfiieient reason, for- 
getting that " to know in ; art** is the summit 
of even apostolical attainment here below, and 
that to be witling to know but in part is the 
perfection of christian wisdom ? 



rfk 



THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

^e means of travelling, and of conveying 
goods with ease and rapidity, from one part 
of a cobntry to another, is essential to its 
commercial prosperity and improvement. Ra- 
prd and easy comnronication by connecting the 
^lifferent parts of this kingdom together, gives 
it greater unity and strength, increases the 
'neans of defence, produces a community of 
Interest unknown in the earlier periods of Bri- 
tish history, and greatly augments the powers 
of producing commodities, and of maintaining 
mn increased population. Great Britain, as an 
island, has peculiar advantages for transport- 
ing its produce from one sea-port to another ; 
but the internal trade of the country could 
only be very imperfectly carried on by coast- 
ing vessels^ without the aid of welUcon- 
'fltructed roads* rail-roads, canals, and bridges, 
which now intersect the kingdom in every 
direction. Hence the ingenuity of men of 
science, and practical skill, have been put on 
Ibe stretch of late years> by the great demand 
for undertakings of this nature ; and many 
works of great skill and magnitude, for impro- 
Yittg land and water carriage, have been exe- 
eutied. One of the most extraordinary of 
these undertakings, both as regards its inge- 
nuity and boldness, is the tunnel under the 
Thames, the work of that skilful and perseve^ 
rinff engineer, Mr. Brunei. It is a task of no 
ormnary difficulty and danger, to cot a tunnel 
or subterraneous archway through a hill, as 
has been done xepeatedly on the line of several 
of our great canals. Mr. Bruners object was 
to cut a tunnel beneath the bed of the river 
Thames, where the difficulties were greatly 
increased, not merely from the fear of the 
earth falling in, but from the continual drop- 
ping of the water, through the layers of earth 
between the archway and the bed of the river ; 
and the risk of meeting with loose soil or 
quicksand, through which the water above 
miffht force a passage, destroy the works, and 
endanger the lives of the workmen. 

The chief feature of the plan, which Mr. 
Brunei adopted for obviating these difficulties 



earth was thus preserved, during tbff wUioie 
progress of the work. 

The tunnel is thirty-four feet broad, and 
eighteen feet six inches high. To form it, he | 
constructed a strong iron frame- Work of cor- 
responding dimensions, to support the ground 
in front of the tunnel, and to protect the work 
in all directions, as the earth was gradually 
removed. The body of the arch of the tunnel 
is built of brick, of suffinent strength and 
thickness to resist the great pressnre, above 
and around it. As the earth was dng away 
in front, the iron frame- work was , gradually 
moved forward, and the builders as quickly 
continued their brick archway, making it 
keep pace with the excavation. It worht have 
been impracticable to force forward the hnge 
iron frame- work in one mass : it was therefore 
composed of eleven perpendicular frames, ca- 
pable of being separately moved forward as 
the ground in front of them was worked away. 
I1)ese frames were provided with suitable ma- 
chinery for moving them forward, or keeping 
them steadily fixed to the brick- work in the 
rear ; and it was the plan of the engineer to 
keep six of the frames stationary, while the 
five intermediate frames were le(Y free to be 
driven onward when required. These in their 
tnrn remained fixed, while the six other 
frames were propelled. 

That a suffident nnipber of hands might be 
employed together, and with safety, each per- 
pendicular frame was divided into three small 
cells. These cells were open at the back, and 
presented against the earth in front a com- 
plete shield formed of small boards, vrhich 
could be removed and replaced singly. In 
each cell a labourer was at work, cutting 
away the surface opposite to him, by taking 
out one small board at a time, cutting the 
ground to the depth of a few inches, and re- 
placing each board before he proceeded to cut 
away the earth in front of the next board. 
Thirty- three workmen were thus at work to- 
gether, and when each had gained from three 
to six inches over the whole surface, the 
frames were moved forward, and as many 
inches of the massive brick-work were added 
to the tunnel. The surface of the whole exca- 
vation^ opposite the iron shieU or frame-work, 
was an area of six hoodred and thirty snperfi* 
cial feet, and the head of earth over the tunnel^ 
and beneath the. river, is from twelve to seven- 
teen feet } the part of the tunnel and brickwork 
completed is 6Q0 feet in length, 350 feet more 
remaining to be finished. 

The estimated expense of the tunnel was 
^160,000, and if the river had not broken in 
from causes which the engineer could not con- 
trouI,it was computed that it would t>e finished 
in about two years from the commencement. 
The strong brick* work Was not destroyed by the 
breaking in of the water, and it is to be hoped 
that funds will yeit be obtained, either from the 



Was, to make the hollow archway or tunnel,] 

b'Jr removing only s6 mudi earth at a time as | government or private individnals, fior. prose* 



teting Ibil great natidna} undertaking, whicb 
when ciNBpleted will l>a highly important to the 
obttnerce of London,- and the popotons ooan- 
ties in its neighbourhood, as, even in its pre- 
sent imperfect state, it is honourable to the 
genins and perseverance of the engineer. 
. The ingenioos plan adopted by Mr. Bnroel, 
in forming the tunnel, was suggested to him 
by observing the teredo or sAipieorm, which 
bores through the hardest planks, and is thus 
extremely injurious to shipping. The head of 
this insect is armed with« atrongcylindrical sheU, 
thKNigb -whioh it pieroea th* woed first in'^iiie 
direction and then in another, till it baa 
cleared away the surface before it, when it 
pushes itself forward, daubing both the roof 
and sides of the archway, it had formed in tlie 
plank, with a kind of varnish. 

It is a curk>ns fact, that a plan for the im* 
provement of the land commerce of this oonn- 
try, whieh should not interrupt the navigatioB 
of the Thames, should owe its origin to that 
little insect which is an enemy to our shipjmig 
-^ni6re to be dreaded than the monsters of 
the deep. If the tunnel should ever be finisln 
ed, the teredo will have made compensation by 
land, for much of the mischief it has caused sit 
sea. Mr. Brunei is not the only engineer and 
man of science, who has been led to important 
and useful discoveries, by observing the wia- 
dom of the Almighty Oeatoir in the lorm and 
instincts of -animals.' Jauoes Wait the celebrat- 
ed improver of the 'steam-engine, was also led 
to a most 'nsieftil iOvei^tion for supplying t!ie 
city of l^as^w with water, by coffsi^tering 
the formation of the tknl of the lobster. There 
was an abundaiit supply of fine water on tiie 
op]X)sire bank of the river Clyde, to tiiat on 
which the dty of Glasgow is situated; T\m 
puzzle was, how to get the water conveyed acraea 
the river, without interfering widi the shipping. 

Watt and Brunei had similar tasks topper- 
form; the' one to conduct a- supply of water, 
the other to make a way for carriages and 
goods achiss a great river, without interferiiy 
with the riavqfation, by either an aqaeilnct or 
a bridge. The tail of the lobster snggested to 
Watt the flei^ible water main ; the teredo ang^ 
gested to Brunei the iron shield and brickwork 
for forming his tunnel. Watt's simple and 
beautiful contrivance consisted in, iron pipes, 
fitted one into another like the joints in tie 
tail of the lobster, which, when laid across the 
river, adapted themselves to the bottom by 
their flexibilfty; Throngh> these flexiUe pipes 
the water is drawn from the well, bn the noiitb 
side of the river Clyde, by pumpioff-eagnica 
oti the north side ; and the people oiGHnsgaw 
have received a constant supply of. excellent 
water for upwards of twenty years, owing to the 
happy observation of their ingeniousconnti7nian. 

From the oonsideralSott of such dis^veriet; 
we are led * to observe, that the materiala 
which man employs, the fsets and observe* 
tions from which be derives his knowledge, 
and the intelligent mind which comhinea £d 
sppltes tfaem^ are att the vrotk and the |ift dt 
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Godr Tbis greai trotb, howeTer, men. are 
I>erpeto«|}y prone to forget, while they give 
Kenonr- to the .humab iiwentor, and withhold 
Ike glory and the praise from Him, to wfao«i 
tliey are enpremely due. Our beneftactors de*- 
eerve our gratitude, but of every man it may 
be said, "What- bast thon that thou bast not 
received ?" 

Every man who is trnly wise as weH as 
leartied, and who keeps science in its subordi- 
nate place as the handmaid of religion, ^ will 
timnbly ^eknowl^ige this' ; and, like tlie great 
<Newton who penetrated fnrtlicr than ever 
mortal did into the mysteries of creatiooy' will 
become deeply conscious of bis own ignoraace^ 
Id proportion as Itis knowledge, is htdreasedv Fof 
if knowledge were perfect, there cwuki be lio 
discovery ; and the more man s limited capamty 
^iseof ert> the less, nmst he have, -known before* 

Bst, in trntb, even the meet learned knew 
4ittle more than the sirface and outside of 
.^things^ Their, hidden prinofplcs and essenoe 
^^f&r vemain a. mystery. -Not a <sU>ne» nor a 
pavttele of dust, nor a bkde of grass, nor It 
breath «f|iir,' not one of tbe-aaimdto Unit mni^ 
ler caawis, . or awias^ or flies, is ihergrnghly un- 
derstood by as $ and the gaeatest mystery .to 
himsetf- is man. .While then creation is thus 
dimly seen, thus imperfectly understood, bow 
can vain man hep^ %p know frpm the creature 
nlone> by the taper light of his unassisted 
reasdn, the great creator '' wbo'dwelleth In 'the 
light, which no msin can approach nnto." 
From (he finite^ who can hdpe to Inow the 
\nfiiike? from a partial view of Odd'ii material 
uti verse and moral government, wbo caii hope 
to Vnow the future and the Whole ? AH is 
€ark without a revelation pf the divine mind 
'and will ; and gu'ilfy accusing cohftcience only 
serves to deepen the gIo6m, until Uod*s pur- 
poses of merdy to fallen man are revealed by 
oimself 5 and light and immortality are brou^^t 
to light in the gospel of Jiesiit Christ, *' in 
Hvhom are hid all this treasures of tvlsdom and 
knotpkdge.** The little 6hild that knows bis 
l>ible in all simplicity, the. poor; beHevpr Who 
r^eirOft the truth as that little child, .have al- 
'ready found a f^r more excellent way to wis- 
dom aiid happiness^ thalk the ihbst learned 
.sceptic and iniidel philosopher who blindly 
.teject it. When Meir khowledge of earthly 
things shall have vanished away, the believer 
shall know as the angels in heaven, and enquire 
into the mysteries whfch they desire to took 
into, enjoying what eye bath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
nma to conceive of the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love- Him. . y. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT, 

nv A CLSaOYBIAN.* 

~ ' On Sunday, the Otb of Janiiary, 1820, as T was 
.proceeding iu the servlcet of the day, my attentioa 

•. The Mtvldwl wbo c«BBNmicatM thU article, iiad the 

'priYUegc of m perional luqiielntaiioe with the excellent writer, 

*«tto hat been foue eone to his rest, the christttn Intefrity aiid 

•HnpUclty ef whose cbandar an * foU pieiie thtt the affeetlar 

^ietvve which is hens cwovcjetf of the. p^wer ef vhal Chrit- 

ttaiilty to uMtaiQ meo, yea, and to make then happy amldat 

<«lrcfliMtaBCia of the BMit extfeme safferlnf aad'prlvaUoa, ia- 

aot emdrawB, 



|Wat attracted by r a wretched object, abated in thf 
I nave of the rhiuch. There wai an air ol devout 
strrtoHsiieiK about liim, under all the dlitad vantages 
of tattered aarnit^ntji and M)uaiid appearance, which 
afforded a favonrai>ie presentiaient to my inind 
When liie 'Service waa over, the stranger disap- 
peared* 

CooreivinK that he was some poor passing beg- 
gari who had been allured within the precincts of 
God'M temple by the iire lo the stove, I made iio 
iiiqiiiry about turn. To my surprise, however, on 
tlie followuig Sunday the same objfct presented 
himsellV and took hi« station* as before, near the 
Atove. He seemed to he a man decrepit with age : 
his head reating upon his bosom, which wan partiv 
exposed, betokened considerable infirmity. Under a 
coarae and dirty sackcloth frock, was to be seen a 
soldier's coat patched in varions places, which was 
strtAcely contrasted with the cleanliness of his shirt. 
His whole appearance W4S that of the lowest degree 
of poverty. The same devont attention to the ser- 
vices of the day which I had remarked of the pre- 
vioiift Sabbath inspired in me a hope, that he was a. 
spiritnal, though bumble, worhhipper oi' that com- 
mon Father, a discjple of the common Saviour, at 
whose footstool we were prostrating ourselves iu 
united adoration. 

When the service was conchtded, I inquired who 
the old man was. '^Sir,** replied my informant, 
"he Is a petaon> who works at ^le bUckimith's 
shop; he .is a retnarkable maii, and carries about 
with him a Bible, whieh ha constantly reads.*' A 
secret pleasure stole through mv heart at this ja^ 
t^lltgemqe ; and I could not hut feel gcatffied at the 
prospect of seeing a man wlyti; linder sitch appear- 
ances of misery, made the watfd ofClod b|t com* 
yanion and trnldtw . ; • 

Haviag talf{e4an.aai4y ofiportanity in tbe coarsa' 
pf the week of paying him a visit, I found him 
standing by the side ofllie forge, piittiugsbme links 
of iron wire toaeth^^r, to form a chain. The imj>fe«« 
sion of wrefdK^dn^ss'ezelted by Ma 6i^t'appaarance^ 
were now greatly heightened by 4he $#0^ ^hic^^ 
from the natare. of ilia occupation^ ha^ necessarily 
jeathered r<>ni^d his person. After a fewj^eneral 
observations, I weut to Mr. S./ tlie mai^ter of the 
shop, and fVbm him l«anied some-parilenlara af the 
poor man*i« history. He^tnftirmed ma,-tliaiQn Tfiea- 
day, the4tb-orjaa«ary,iii tlie severely cold sveather 
which then pr^v^iled, thi^i destitute object came to 
his shop, almost exhaiiftti^4 ^i^hcold and fatiguO. 
In hin passage through the Meifthhoarftijt village, he 
had beenfnhnmanlypidled withtnawballabyapapty 
af boys« and nl^bt profaiahly. have, perished, but for 
the ham^nity of ^oiae resftecti^ble inhabitants pf the 
place, who rescneo him troth their lii|nds. Having 
reached Mr. S.^s shop, lie requested permisaion to 
erect, in a shed whreh ad)ohi«d the ihop, Ma little 
apparaints aon«iating ^f ^a aK^t table, with a hoi 
eonta'miag his tool*. The beuavoleut master of the 
premiaet . very, kindly desired him to conie in» and 
stationed him near the forge, where he might pnrsite 
hia work with advantage by the hldrof the fire. In 
the evening, when the warkmen >t^fSf% about' to re- 
ore, Mr. Sv askdd htm wbf ra ha intended !• Mge 
that night. : Tb^ qld man inquired if there were any 
oa-stall or stable near at hand, which he might bo 
permitted to occupy. His kind b^npfactor olffered 
his stable. ' Accorcfinrly the pdor ereatnre, with his 
4mix and tahle upoivhls bade, acoompnnM JMr» 8. 
home; where aa comfortable a be|l aa fresh atraw 
and ahflter from the int;lemency of the weather 
eoald afford was made op. One or Mr.S/s children 
afterwards carried him sOme warm -elder, which he 
accepted wtth relnetariee, eapreihinr bis feart lest 
he shoald be d^ri vfaag tfomn )part of uia flunily of k. 

Early, the next mnmipgi Mr*; S. went into the 
stable^ and asked the poor strancer how he was ? 
He replied, **I am very happy. ' Having risen 
from his straw bed, and" di^ssted himself, (lor he 
always toak- off his clothes at nighty and wrapped 
himself in a blanket^ wtakeiibadjbeeii glvtabim 1^ 
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soon joined his hospitable friend; and resumed hfi 
post by the side of the forgp. This station Aflr. fl. 
humaiiely allowed him to retain as long as \it needeil 
it; and, to his honour be it spoken, contracted «o 
great a rcisard fur the good man, n^ to be oaable td 
speak of him. even at this time, without emotlonl' 
1 have heard him declare, that he never learned sd. 
complete a lesson of humility^ Contentment| 'atad 
grat tude as from the conduct of thisitian. > 

The pouf creature'tf day ft and nights contitraed' tn' 
be passed much in the manner above described;' 
with the exception, that he exdianged tKextabfe^ 
at night, for the shop, which W^s warmer, atfd In 
which Mr. S. permitted him- to remain, as Soon a^ 
he wa!( sat isHed respecting his principles. He dail^ 
pursued with exemplary tHIfgence his homblfe em- 
ployment of making chains and skewers, althonglr,' 
as I afterwards learned^ he Was finable, even with 
success iu 'di«p9sing of his warrs, to earn more than 
sixpence or sevenpence a day. A cup of tea hi 
the morning, for which tiie paid twopence, and soine' 
bread, or cold potatoes^ if any temalnedfroih bla 
dinner the pi'eceding day, formed his mbmlng^s re-' 
past.' At dinnet he Ir^d i^onie hot potatoes, or breUd 
and cheese, with occa^siotmliy half a pint of beer* 
If at any time solicited td take some additional re- 
freshment, he would decline , It,, saying, *< I am' 
thankful for the kindness^^-bat it wonld befalempc- 
i-a/e." 

Mr. S further added, that \^. believed him to be 
a sincere Christian ^ that lie always carried a Bible' 
with him, which he lised. attentively to 'read when 
least liable to Interruption ; and that he never par- 
took of any of his slender meals, without fir^t'takink 
off his hat, and', as was Judged from'his attitade ana 
the motion of his lips, imploring the blessing of 
Him who clotheih tlie lily, and feedeth the yoong 
ravens ; but whose special mercies are resenred for 
tltose who pnt tht^ir trtist In him \ and^Nii^O not only 
commands irs, whether we ^at or driifk, or wiMtever 
we do, to do air to b^s glory,' but encourages even 
the most afflicted and indigent of his faithful follow- 
ers to be '* careful for nothing, but in every thing 
with prayef and thanksgiving to fet thehr reqnests 
be made known onto him\^' and' that he will ^npnf^ 
atl their needs, both for body and soDl,'lf not in the 
way most congenial to titeir Wishes, yet in that 
which shall mo^tcondnce to their spiritual and cter- 
lial welfare. 

Thi« poor manV conduct was nnlformly consistent 
with his Christian {Profession. Never does his pro- 
tector recollect hearing an angry word, or a mar- 
muring expression from his lips \ although, in addi- 
tion to his bitter poverty and privations he was fre- 
<|uently tried by the impertinent cnrlosity'and irrlta- 
ting remarks of persons who came into the work- 
shop where he wascarryingonhishnmble operations. 

The first Saturday which he spent in tliis village, 
Mr. S. particularly remarked, that at an early hoar 
in the aliernoon he put by his work, and besan tb 
hum a hymn tune. He asked him if he could sing. 
*' ^Q, sir,*' he replied. «* I thought,'' added Mr. 
S., ** 1 heard yon singing.*' *'I was only composiog 
my thoughts a little,*^ shid the good man» '* for the 
Sabbath." What a contrast to the busy worldllneis 
which so often devotes the Saturday evening to 
more than the ordinary fatigue and bustle of secular 
pursuits, entrenching on th^ verv limits of the Salt* 
bath, and unfitting both the miod and body for a 
vigorons discharge of its duties, and the enjoyment 
of its hallowed pleasures ! How much more fervent 
and delightful would be the hours of this privileged 
season, if, wherever practicable. Christians would 
endeavour, before the close of the preceding d ay ^ to 
forget their worUlly cares^and to attune their hearta 
to the spiritnal feelings of this interval of sacred rest! 

On receiving the communication of the /bregohif 
pisrticulars, I waa induced to return to the nook' 
stranger^ with a vieW to converse with hhn a ftttl^. 
There was a peculiar blantness In his manner iH ei- 
pressinf^ mmself^ hut It wsa very far temoted from 
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my UiingofcfiiirlishDessor indTiTity. All hU an- 

swei»were pertlaevt, and were sometimes given in 

such me^iared terms as quite astouislied roe. Tlie 

fbUowiof was a part oi our converf^atrori : — *< Well, 

my /rieodi wbal are yon about?" *' Making scissar- 

cbains, sir/' ''And bow long does it take you to 

nake one?'* With peculiar arcbness he looked up 

in my face (for^ as was before observed, his head 

iilways rested np<m his bosom, so :hat the back part 

ofit was depressed nearly to a level with his shoul- 

dcrsX ^v*^ ^'*^^ * complacent smile said, '^Ah ! and 

yoM will Beit ask me how many I make in a day ; 

and then what the wire costs me ; and after waids 

If bat I sell tliem for/' From the indirectness of his 

reply*, 1 was induced to conclude that he was in the 

kabit of making sometbiug considerable from hi^ 

employment, and wUlied lo conceal the amount of 

bis gains. Bni wheji I became better acquainted 

with bis manner,- and found that after his utmost 

^s^rtien he could scarcely obtain the meagre pit- 

taaoe before mentioned, I perceived that his appi- 

qent relactance to malit known hia poverty pro- 
ceeded fr4>m . lU^ lubitoa) Pbristian contentment. 

^ow different wonid have been the conduct of most 

persons in similar' circumstances I and how eagerly 

vottld they have given a ready answer to my in- 

qfiiry^ In the liope of exciting compassion and prd- 

cariM assistance I 1 next asked him, why he ful-> 

loWea his present vagrant life, in preference to a 

a^tionary onet'in wUcb he woold be. better known 

^d more respected. " The nature of my businens," 

he replied* '* requires tbat \ should move about 

from place tp pUcCf that haviog exhausted my cus- 
tom inouespot,! may obtain empioyment in auoiher, 
Sesidea/' added' lie *' mv mode of life has at least 
lis advantage, tYiat if I leave mv friends behind 

me^. I leave, also' my enemies." When I asked him 

his 'age, be replied, witb » strona and firm voice, 

''That is a qnestion which I am frpquentiy asked, 

aa if .persons supposed me to be a great age : why 

jt.^un |t mere boy." "A mere boy!" I repeate<^, 

'* and pray wHat (|o y^ii mean by. tbat eapre^^lou?'* 

.*'l ^rasixty-iive year« of agiK, sir; and.VUb a iigltt 

beel and a dieerful' heart, bope.tQ hold out a .con- 

aiderable time- longer.'"' In((ee^,,.he seemed always 

kappy « even in (be period pf bis subsequent extreme 

Sttfieringt ^^^ bosoiu appeared scarcely. snfiicient^ 

.capacious for bis joyful leejings, 1 can do but little 

justice to the hilarity of his heart, for It waA a mat- . , ,. . ^ . 

ter. of aatonishment to aU who witnessed it. The I began, to give^^way. *, fills liver got di^easetf. 

spring. qf his cheerfulness was religion. Notkii^ 1^7© J^tor pi«icribed fpr him, but iii vain 5-r 

seemed to damp h,s confidence ht.Ood. ^^ ^^ dottii wkick ht took ai V The tr4,veiif^f 

ftsf uridM al! tkut Ike' doctor attenkpted to do. 
At length the iioctot told the old fai^mer 
plainly, that H be didn't give up bis .calls at 
the. half- way hotise he wbold soon he in his 



In Che ooiifse of our conversation, he said, " It is 
not often that 1 ant honoured with the visits of cler- 
gymen. Two gentlemen,, however, of ypiir profes- 
sion once came to me when I was at , In 

-^ , and 1 expres»ed a hope that I should de'rive 

some advantage from their convei'sation." " We^ 
^afe come,'* said thev, '' with the same expectation' 
to you, for we understand that you know titahy 
thtngs.'^ " I told them, that I feared they would 
be greatly disappointed.. He then stated that the 
old scholastic qn^.stion was j^ropo.sbd .10 him, f^.Wby 
has Ood given us two <earii, and' one mouth?*'. **i 
.replied," said he, ** that we may hear twiire as mncli 
as we speak i" adding with his accustomed modesty, 
V I should not have been able to have given an aO- 
awer to this quesijon if I had not heard It before." 
X 'should not have retailed this anecdote, |)'ul for the 
jA^Ve of thus incidentally illustrating the humility 
jun^ absence of self- esteem which characterized thia 
gpod man's remarks ; thoi\g1i having given it, I may 
perhaps .be aliOY^ecl to add, that it the rich, ivhctlier 
clerical or laic, duly considered how. deep' an im- 
j>re88ion thejr inost casual , remarks of^en m^kc bii 
vibe minds of the poor, long after ITiey are forgotten 
by thefaselves, they would. be more careful' tli&b 
jDftentimes they are ^lat their '''«jpeech should be 
ytiiu grace* seasoned ,with salt,"^ aqd'.that not only 
90 positively .corrap/ conununication should proceed 
out of their month, but that theif ihost transient 
Intercourse should be, in its measdVe, ' ** to the use 



of ed'ifylng, that ft itfiay mfnfsf^r grace tktit^ the' 
hearers."— The divisions which dirftfact the dinrch 
of Christ being alluded to, I lamented that there 
should be any separation betvTeeii men whose hopee 
and interests are the same. He immediately le- 
joined, in his native s prlgh fly manner, ** No matter; 
there are two sides to the river:" intimating, as I 
concluded, thai although sepaiatH fot a tirtie by the 
waters of discord which flow between thenf, all who 
are the true servants of Christ ate pursuing the 
same direction, and will fltid their course terminate 
at the same point. There weCe many other inr»tan- 
ces of his readiness in reply^ which have escaped 
my recDilectiim. 

In the midst of the din of business, the roaritig of 
the forge bellows, and the deafening noise of the 
hammer arid the anvil, I regret that I had biit little 
opportunity of entering deeply into religions Mib- 
jects. What, howe^^er, he said, gave me an ei^alted 
idea of his contentment, cbeerfulnesSj tfnd gemdne 
piety. 

Before T ttioik my leave of htm,' I akked, howiong 
he intended to remain in the villHge. He answered, 
** I do not kiioW ; but as t have hou»e»ro6ro and tir% 
without any tax, 1 am ()uite satisfied with my situa- 
tion, and only rt-gret the trouble I am occasioimig 
to my kind hot t.' . . 

'. REviARDlKG HBSOLpUTION 

Mr. Nbtt, . ' 

. The^ weakiiess of our goOa r^olcrtions U 
qoile provecbial^Ain) eyery one' who has a par- 
ticle of that most useful acqoirement, self* 
kuoi^ledgt,! lAust ha?re olM^rted boiv apt the 
buroan heart is at' framtn^' 9bine ' deVice foir 
eivading^ or som^ exqise tpr hi:eaking,^ its good 
reaolvesv The ^leUowing. story. wiU ilinstrate 

lAU'rfeHiefk?-^ •■ • ■'•.' ■ 

, A jcrlly^ ota fktin^ ttlio 'r^jftflarly att^ivded 
market;, was succustomed^ bn'hisYvay ho'm^', to 
ealltvegnlaffly »t the ha)f-ufa,y bo^ap and .talfp 
tbrtteoof* f^r stiff glaiiBeSi The oonaequeftce 
was that, as ttifglft be eXJMftSted, hi»c6tfstitutioli 



harmer afain put hU dpur ttito her, giving' h^r 
at the same time a hang «\'er the head to tnru hef 
the other way-'-^ilie effort wait successfd, the 
mare-gave up the oeotest^and caicried her master 
pate die beesev The letter of the promise was 
compUed with« The. pride. of eonscioiis virtue 
kindled in the old farmer • breast. *" JFeU 
done resoiulion r he exclaimed, " cornet /V/ 
rewmrd thm fin ilud** Ue atcoisdiogly tnreed 
back, and ireaied resolution with an extre 
glass I 

So goes the story, . Mr. NotI, and I nuiat say 
it ii a very liMy filing to hare happened^ To 
say the leasts it is highly characteiiAti^of hnnaia 
uataie, and there caa*t be. a dcmfot hot tbat 
mahy men have iaUeil victims to the deoeitfel 
idea of TBwardwg relt^iuiian. 

Let these #bo desire, to estiape from the 
powi&r of tediplatloii, trat . rdy ee. their- ewm 
resolves, but seek fdr higher posrer, ebs.let 
them be assored that tbeit porpoaee wiJi fail in 
the montent al trial**«-as the vKiae man eailli^ 
^ 1ii»>4h0i irusteih.in kit. otim. heari t». e /M> 
6uP > Me rAer tiaiketM wmefy ihali he, deikfmdJ* 
la order that we may waik wiseHy wd SMiet 
seek. to tbeteoiide jof! all > wisdom for ^aee fuad 
strength to keepH9:stedfast in ius bely wnyn. 
i Yofirs, M. . X. V. 
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gnive. This aknned him a good deal$ he 
began to thitik *twas a 'serious matter, and 
hiiniag.' screwed OsresotuCion up to the stich- 
hg fiace (as ypu Mr« Nbtt would oppress it) 
be determined that on 'his leturn f^om market 
next time he'wou!d pass the half-way house, 
he wa$ reHolved he wouid, Wefl, the nAirket 
day camCj and jbii^iness 'being dispatched^ and 
the shiners bagged, the old farmer mounts his 
mare tod trwts homewanl :with a fidl determi- 
nation- to gb 'by the fatal house. As be ap- 
proiacKed jt'he/begi^n to hesitate. *T^as a 
cold , evening, n^ud snrely one gl^ss Tvopldn't 
hvo-t:; betideata^leeire it off all of a andden 
^uldn'ebe i^ghti btit he veoolkct<^ the'iirm 
resdltitiotk tjiar hehafl ;ta)^e; MA dapp^ 'his 
one spur into 'thl^',',8lcle';of 'his.' a|Con{sn[ed rosl- 
nante« The: Tuace not ..being; piivy ^ bo" 
mester^'8^ good reselverf; turned > short 'roend 
towttrd the w^ll-'ktio^fii heus^ ; but the i^otote, 



GOING DIFFERENT WAYS. 

The Rev.. Dr! Withierspoon, formerly Presi- 
dent of Princetpn Cojlege, was once on .t>oard a 
packet^ where, aiuqng^st the passenger^ was a 
professed atheist. . ThiS; fellow was^ yery food 
of troubling every body with his peculiar prin- 
cfplee, apd of broac)iiog the subject .as often as 
be upuld get any body to ^isieu to, hid), .'"He 
didir.t believe . in 6(>d and ' iii a future state— 
bot he r* ^y a^d by ibere patne on a terrible 
stormy and the prospect was that all would go 
to the bottbni. Tliere was much fear and con* 
sternatiob ^board^ biit not one w.as so horribly 
frightened . as \ the' atheist. . In this ' extrenuty 
he sought but the clergyman. Ue found hi ni 
,in the cabin^cs^lm. and! collected, end thus ad- 
dressed irim," Dr. Witberspbon t Dr. \Vlth- 
erspopn !. w^*re all going for''ti We ha^c bbt a 
shorjt tiine to . stay. ' !0b dear'mje, how the 
vessel rpcki; !..we'i;*e all Wing-^on't yon think 
we are^ doctor 1" The Rev. .GoE^leinan totned 
pn hiin a look of most provoking coolness^ and 
repljed, in broail Scotch, '^ Na dbobt, na doubt 
mon,, WQ*re a^ganging^ but >6u and I dihna 
ge^ng the same way !' 

CORRESPONDENeJB* 
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RusticiiSjLouisa,. and * * * *^ are recmved. 
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Btja^ol,: P^ted andjublisb^^y J^' & W, Rickajuj- 
. . 80N,.77d. 6, Clare-Street,, to' whose dare all commii<- 
nicaiions 'riiay be 'addressed^ postpaid,' dso soM 
by ^. N6it*oH', Oofn Slfi^eW, JBarsi^, High -M-det^ 
. and J. CpilcottI.W lh[e Stre€|t i^ Mcs. Btsfff$^ Vfltll; 
Mr. Wui«B».Ch^}iimikmmi.iig..BEMm»vtf Deicl^c} 
Mr. EfEwarr^ Ltitmiiteten i > HAitf«TOK; A»kifa, 
and Co. YtX/^tAiy^i^f^i and SssuEt and^ow. 
Fleet Street, London! 
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LABOURING ^ MAN'S FRIEND. 
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[Pric^ li^;. 




JOB ^Orr ENCOURAGED. 



. i^t -J8 « gratifying proof of tiia iisefdtness 
j9f y^ipr 1abo|m» lliat yea hav^ bi^ep. enabled 
nearly Jtp rpack jipafr fir^t apoirersary* with sp 
l^rg^* n^uef^ar^ of .public fav4>Uin ThU coq; 
Bideratio/L wi|i far ^qtM^iiigk l))ia abn^e of eoe-, 
JVHffH mtJ^ bitterly, jKS^nt thq tratli, atid v^^ie 
gftttiar cbidif^ of Xriefids wh^'ioqiiaBionally 
iJiiSer (rom yoii^ and. mistake your moUvea. 
41(oW:i9<^.0 Aay a few wprds.by way iif eucon' 
n^4H)9t.JU>.yopMweli^ Aod as a biiit to some of 
year r^^Mf m^ wbo, Jl perceive froi^ yg^ir edir 
UntUiI .cv^respqiidenoa^. lar^ ppw and tiben^.in- 
(oUp^ to W hasif W ymm^g jinlffA^At typbon 

A pimodifial iMiblicatipD is like^ stsge coa^^b, 
Tlie b<|i» }p>\fif9iht tuia^k goes Uiq wbi|>, and Uie 
cpacbmios^ 9t«rt at ^ £xed tlmej wbatever 
be tbe«^l^4>f tbq rpads o^ tbe weatber^ and 
wb^fir Ibe ,fAsse»gers be many or few* Tbe 
Modnqtopr <if a p^pdief^l; )ikf^ tjie idriver of a 
diligCAce, mu$t also be jeady l9; Mart at tb(^ 
•ppQillediifivr^yi^ll^ ibeiwberls.be grfased 
pr 1901} litlMetber bft mify bappcif to ^ ga(y 

doll And oWdy. As 



brought safely and comfortably ty theJ6nrney*s 
end. The application of ibis to feriodical 
staffe driving is sutficientiy obvious. Continue 
to leiid an ear to all reasonable complaints^ but 
exercise your own judgment upqn them^ and- 
pray Job don't be boDiered and over-persqaded 
into ipending or sla<;kening. your .steady pace, 
unless you see good reason (or it. > 

When a public writer or sp0ak6r lias got tbe 
best ,o( a debate,' 'tis ..a Conunon practice 
among disputants to assail bim witli tlve ar^- 
mentum ad homlnem, or ' persina! ^ BX^aiA^n\, 
This is ia fair and often successful mctJiod of 
weakening or destrayinir tb6 pernicious influ- 
ence of any conceited, iactiQU9| .find Unpi^ifici- 
pled fellow^ whose evident obj^t i^ to prfeVaiJ 
on the multitude to foWow-Mm to do evil j ' but 
on all other occasions this w^i^pon ought to be 
emplpyed wltb great cau^ioi^, and if unfairly! 
used, the attempt may he easily foU^^ snd 
turned (o the advantage of the partv atUicked^ 
I observe that you have not escs^d that very 
common accusation against pulplic characters 
of being a bireiing. Having certain knoi^*)edge 
of the facts about which the gentlemen' ^no 
bring this charge can' only cotgectur^,,it;'ii)ay 
be well to gratify, theic. curiosity,, by telling 
them more about it than- they sudpect. . In the 



W/I^n^j spniglitiy or 

the abtbor^'of tlw |taablor iiM; /elfnqoent^ ex- 

pwosfd itf 'tHe tbnt, ^Mra^eini l^awe^l tojpoerality pf cas^s their kltegation would not 

foaiposf >w. > outcdday; will ofteili 7>irH^ U^ ^ :-^—^-^^- f^^- -.^ -i i ii»-^ 

Imo Aopk,||9 %tj^nlioi||f;^yi{W^ed, a m^m^^ emf 

boiT|iM«d*'0»jii9i^i°<^iW'9V4Mrwb|skni^» ainind 

distracted with anxieties, a body languishing 

VitbidjiOBsa : M niji.iabpor. W*a b^reti topic, 

liQ 4t is too lat^ - pp ' cbaiOge it i or ,in tbe 

andonr. of' invention,! d^Sjupe his . thoughts in^o 

mid exuborapoe, ^hi^h the pressiqg boor of 

piiblicatioB cannot soiTer judgment to examine 

or/fodaoei!' 

Jack tbe opecbioan has. a varie^ of tastes 
and taemyveES tod€ial(\i^th. iH>me sre all im-; 
pglieooej sjmI woald have him k/eep his te»m 
fit tbe top. of' their speod the whole way> and 
dash OP tbroDgh the mice, ^p bill and down 
daku ^Hb little, care or caution. Others are 
ID tuoi4)y pr«den|ii m to forebode some dis<* 
Mtor^oD- tbe JciogiS highway^ if evor the nags 
tboti^ tbdir iaott|e« and . grow .Adg^ty ; vvb^- 
ovor tbe cftrrii^ happens to jolt a litUe^ or 
^ driHer floocisbos his whip. Bot the joore 
•ober-^niiKiedand experienced traveUers^ whom 
it onght to be. his. chief «im to please^ are for 
the most, part pretty w^ spitisfied^ if their are 



be improbable, foi* not many people are. willing 
to work by the. (fay or the yeek without pav. 

'the labour of the bravn is generally allowed 
to deserve at least as good a'reconipense as 
manual labour; nor has it ever beeo ttioiight 
dishonourable to an authpr to.deriv;e emolument 
from tlie bour9 he spends in his .study in tbe 
service of the public. Evcxy one moderately 
wen acquainted with tb^ pr^cnt state; of the 
periodical press^ is aware -that a large propor^ 
tion of its orpductions are corrupt, and of most 
pernicious influence. They are conducted by 
me^i ^ho veer about with every change of , mi- 
nistry, and every fluctuation of the popular 
will. The class of writers alluded ioj with the 
niost clamorous professions of patriotism and 
independence, slavishly court either the power- 
ful lew who patronise with the precious metals, 
or the multitude who pay in copper j and as 
self-interest dictates, they manage to change 
and new-model their opinions to suit the ever- 
changing shape and body of the times, with- 
out regard to consistency or truth. When 
Job Nott becomes such a changeling, I hope 



ho will be dislowned by his itektlonriM tke 
lomrth degree, and deserted hyall his MSfMO^ 
able cnstoinbrs. / ' - 

As a pohik writer with tlie most honest and 
upright intentions may fall into«rvor^iitiis ubhit 
tp ooiid«fl»9 hi^ fr9»^ particpJ^r p^MV^i^, ^ 
occasional remaf 1^s» , pf^r^ especially as his 
readers are ^9p JiabW to err in itidgfffjiU. The 
general teqor pf his writings* a^d , bis bo^eslr 
of purpose is to bo Ipohed to ^ and th^. intelli- 
^n% and.qauilid reader, though ho cao^t.id- 
wavs s£|ree' ^ith him, wiU plainly distiagoisli 
saon honesty jof intention* from tbo tortsojos 
coji^rsp.of thp mero.bireliog and timo-8^ri;c^ 
But wHat wiM thpso spcoaeirs say,, who iosMni- 
ate that Job Nott is nothing bettf\r tba^ $ 
hireli^, wjbien they are told that he does not 
evp receive the usual equitable reinaneraUo^ 
ofiauthorship^ Job Notts xewsFd is oot./M- 
cKwtarjf^ for in this respect the inteUectnal and 
the mechanical departments of bis andort^si^i^g 
ase on a, different footing. There afe certain 
coaches on tiie .^oad which rua witbont fees Xf 
leitiiercoi^cbman or goard; now Job's l^^^rwjf 
[Omnium IS of this ordefj with the further ror 
coianiendatiop.^ that iiot Only hsve the coa«> 
^act6rs\np /«?#, bo^ bp salaries eithex:* In 
sbcfrt^ Job Is an amateur *' whip^' wb<{.d)riyos 
tbo literary company's opach pro bono mbtico. 
But to drop the metaphor, though Job Nott 
hsj; jna p^:^ He will not jose his reward so l9ng 
as tlie hpj'C of.doln^ goodi find the desire of 
sproading the 7Bur.q and counteracting errorl 
sb^l be the obJQCt of .his bumble labours^ aoj 
to hU own MASTJSR he ttandelh orfalleth, 

Yoar afiectionate Cousin* 

Nehbmiao* 

[Job Nott heartily thanks his good cousin for 
this word of encouragement; and cannot but ob- 
serve in return; that if /o^ the coachman be the 
unbought servant of the public, Nehemiahjhe 
^ard winds his melodious horn upon equally 
free terms. But heark* ye. Neb., I've got a pro- 
posal tp make. You know Tve given you many a 
holiday, and 'tis time that Job should have one 
now. So, if you please. 111 put the reins into 
yottr hands for. this trip. Nay, man^ don*^ 
flinch ; Tin quite sure you can handle the reins 
very tidily if you will. Come, mount the box 
and try your baud at it. Up with you, mj 
good fellow J there's no time to be lost-rrYfelt, 
therjB you are, snug on tbe box ! You've a tigh^ 
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0CMcb> agreeable paasengersj a fine day, and 
good roads. So I wish yon n pleasant trip. 
—All's right, coachey.— Hurrah, my boy.-" 
Drive on.] 

LHTLE BIRDS TELL TALES. 



that he eats and drinks with his sickly appealing alhdosaiid ponvda'a rexr wonld" hardly be 



tite. 



Tliere is an Eastern story of a vizier, who 
professed to have a knowledge of the language 
of Mrds, and who interpreted their ^chirpings 
and warblings in such a manner as to give 
very important advice to the sultan, hu nias- 
ter^ for the better government of his empire. 
Feriodical writers, in like manner, are fre- 
i|aently able to convey usefai hints to tbeir 
aaarieBe in the important art of self*goverw- 
ment, by indulging their propensity and privi- 
lege of eaves-dropping, to which I am indebted 
iok the following 

VIAjLOqVB BBTWBKM A OAKDBirBft AND HEDGBR 

And DITCHER. 

*' YonVe got a snug cottage np there, and a 
likely place altogether, I tbink^ master Ro- 
'bert," said the hedger and ditcher. 
' "Yes, Dick, (replied the gardener) a com- 
'fortable house, a kind roaster, regular work, 
and fair wages, are blessings to be thankftil 
'fttr, especially in these times, when many a 
iioor fellow that*8 willing to work can't always 
tnd employment." 

' Htdgef, •* Thon wast always a steady, 
lionest, hard-working fellow, .Rol)ert ; and Tui 
'glad to see thee so well off. Yonr master has 
set yon np comfortably, he can well afford it, 
nO doubt, for they say he*s rich.*' 

Gwtdt^er. ''My master's very wdl to do, 
imt if he has a thousand pounds ayear^ he does 
Yar inore ffood with it, than many a gentleman 
that has three times the moneys and Fm sure 
has not more than enough when all's done." 

' Hedger. '' A thousand pounds a year ! I 
^ish'^yon and I had it at ween us, master Ro- 
bert; we*d count ourselves rich enow^ Tse 
warrant." 

• Gardener. "Yes, rich with thirty pounds 
a year, master Dick. But what would be 
Xi6h'es for you and me in the humble condition 
in which God has placed ns^ would be poverty 
for one that has been born and bred a gentle- 
man, and must live in that condition. And 
pray what would you do, Dick, with a thonsand 
pounds a year, if you had it V 

Hedger, " Why sure, Td have seven ho- 
lidays in the week, and plenty of roast and 
boiled every day, and plum pudding, and no stint 
in the beer barrel $ and a fine coat on my back, 
and ride in my coach like other gentlemen, I 
suppose : and 



Hedger. " Why, what ails the gentleman V 
Gardener, "My master made his money in 
foreign parts, where' he served the king ; but 
when. God sends wealthy he often takes away 
health, whicli is the greater blessing. He 
was in the doplimalick or civil line, and Tve 
heard tell that he gained as moch for the mer- 
chants and the govern men t, as ever was paid 
to him. so what he gotwer well earned, and 
he lost his health ^idea. A pretty figure 
you or me 'that' are no scholars, would cut 
among the grandees in foreign parts, that my 
master can talk to as glibly in their own lan- 
guages as in plain English. Besides, he' was 
up to all their tricks, and knew how to ma- 
nage 'em as well as the great dons at Lunnun -, 
and though he's come home now, and lives 



enough for all the good he does ; and in my 
mind there's none heitaboota but would be the 
better for it, if master had a great deal more. 
— ^There is young 'Squire Careful, that got a 
large fortune by his old uncle, the rich brewer. 
He keeps his horses, and carriage, and dogs, 
and gets fine clothes all the way from Lnnnnn, 
and triea.^ be like a gentleman j but its plain 
the difference there is between master and him, 
for what comes easy and natural to the one, is 
all forced work with the other. 'Squire Care- 
fot W^ OHO of f&mr kee - bed gottHoittai, ^at 
grow np like mushrooms on a dunghill. He 
likes tob to 'show the wealth and power he was 
not bom to, and drives a hard bargain, and ia 
ready to go to law about a trifle $ but he wants 
*the moral infldence' (as our worthy curate 



calls it) of my master who is kind and liberal, 
quiet in the country here, the lords and mem- M Just, at^d strives to put down injustice in 
bers of parliament are for ever writing letters I others, and is always among the forfemoat in 



Gardener. ''And much good would come 
of it I see, if you and my master were to change 
places. Why thou 'doesn't look starved nei- 
ther, nor did I ever know thee stint thyself in 
brown stout 5 and if thv coat be somewhat the 
worse of the wear, its warm enough to be 
^ure. I'm thinking my master woula be glad 
't«i part with his coach and horses to be able to 
Irndge along as thou canst ; and it*s but little 



to him, as Tom the footman tells me, for his 
advice is much thought of. So as you and 1 
could not do his work, we've no right to the 
pay. It*s easy to find thousands to prune a 
hedge, or keep a garden in trim^ but far wiser 
men than me say, you'll not find one man in a 
thousand like ray master." 

Hedger', ** But how does Vour master spnnd 
his money ? You say he neither eats nor drinks 
hearty." 

Gardener » "I've heard he was always, a 
temperate liver, and now he is obliged to be 
so. If he wears finer clothes than we do, as 
become his station, the manufacturer, and 
clothier, and tailor gain by that, and when they 
are cast off, the poor |)eople are right glad to 
get them. The big house, and the garden, 
and grounds, must have cost a sight o' money^ 
but that kept all hands brisk for' more than a 
twelvemonth.; and there is not a labouring 
man within many a mile, but would be glad to 
see the beginning of such another job. It's 
but little that a gentleman spends on himself : 
my master and mistress, and the two young 
ladies lay out but little on themselves. Then 
the cook, and housemaids, and footman, and 
dairymaid, and me, and my wife and children, 
are all maintained by his means ; and yon and 
others that do odd jobs about the place, help 
to get a living by him. And there's Dr. Heal- 
all, and Mr. Grindlay the grocer, and Brown 
I the baker, and the milliner, and most of the 
shopkeepers in the village can tell yon what 
they gain by the family ; — and ' what*s better 
still, but for them we should not have had a 
school to send our boys and girls to, to learn 
to read and write, and cypher, and be taught in 
their Bibles on week days and Sundays. The 
family are not satisfied, like many gentlefolks, 
with giving a few pence or broken victuals at 
the door to sturdy o^gars, but they know and 
visit every-poor family in the neighbourhood, 
not only to relieve them in want and sickness, 
but to give them religions instruction and com- 
fort in their distress. I don't know e]^tly 
what my master haiiB to spend, but I am think- { 



every t\ktk for the good of the country 

Heiger. **'Weii, I've sometimes bort bam- 
boozled by the radical penny papers, th«t aay 
the rich and the poor ought to have share and 
^are klfke ; bnt Tve jtnt been tbtttking aa how 
that woiildn^t nrend Matters, for then otor new 
masters would all' be ms^AroMi gentlemen.*- 

Gardener. ^'Verytrne.' Bnt tiauft moat 
be changed indeed befeke auch things can be. 
Why Dick, how many days will a thorn hedge 
continue to ^6w all bf a height without clip- 
ping; an^a fine garden' I should have, finre, 
with nothing better in it than onions and 
artichokes. ' 'Sqnine CareTnl has- a right to his 
money; fbf he came honestly by it, ^and- he 
takes b^iVtr care of ft thah severaM cottid 
name, with whom it*s ^lightly come-slightly 
go* that ar^ ispendhig as fast as they g^ it, to 
the min of body and rioul ; bnt what' aoit of 
masters would they be, that should'' get' poorer 
and riehea by violence and itobbery ?** 

Hedger. '* Half an hour's chat wttfi yon, 
master Rebert, is a-mostas good asm BoroHNii 
I see tre might make a change for tiie w6roe, 
and you ana I have cause jto t>e content 



are." 

Gardener, " Our curate aays • money is not 
happmesi ; and although he is poor, he etenn 
as happy a man as ever I saw. He Bays too 
that the like of you and me, that have ' neither 
poverty nor ricl^,* are just in the conditioii in 
which Agur prayed that he might be. (Prov.xxz.) 
And what can be worse than the root ef aU 
evil ? bnt that root, the Bible telb na, is tiie 
* love of money.' Many people dig away for 
it, as if there was nothing else worth hinogf 
and when they have got it at last, think they 
may misuse it as they please, without taldng 
heed of the great day of reckoning, when mneii 
shall be required of htm to whom mvA ie 
given. -It is written in the Bible, that 'it il 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven :' sorely this should proTSBt 
the poor from wishing to be rich/' 

'< Depend' upon it, Dick, neither "yon not* I 
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know kow to spend a fkowntnd pounds a year pro* 
periy. It may be a hard matter to get so moch 
mouey ; but tliere are many in the world uho can 
^oin that, and very few indeed who know how to 
spend U so well as not to. be in danger of losing 
their own souls." Nbbbmiah. 



THE SCOrnSH WANDERER. 
[Concluded.'] 
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In your last nnmber bat one, Mr. NotI, the 
liistory of this child of penary^ who, neverthe- 
less, became a favored child of God, was abruptly 
broken off at a very early period of his Ufe. 
That he was bora of obscure parents in Jed^ 
burgh, in Scotland ; trained by a pious mother 
to the study of the Bible, and to a regulkr at- 
tendance upon the public worship of God ; and 
tkat at a very early age, (about ten) be com- 
ine»ced travelling hawker of hardwares-— ^bese 
are the brief particulars which bave been col- 
lected of the early history of Thomas Hogg^ 
From the period of his being sent out into the 
world, to seek the precarious liveiihood, afforded 
by a pedlar*s pack, he seems to bave roamed 
at large, only making occasional lisits to his 
native pla^*e $ the last of these visits* whicb 
appears to have occurred when he was about 
thirty-eight years of age, is^thos brfefly> de« 
scribed : — 

<* He CMOS with his clothes in a moAt wretched 
cenditioji. His «Uter«, two very eacellent women, 
feeling for tUeir brother, and poaceroed for their 
own credit, got a suit of cloUiet made without de- 
4sy« ThomoM^ dre&sed in thin mAnner, eontisned in 
4he pJaee for sonie time, visiting old acq»aiiitanc6»«- 

fnd epjoying the society oi his Iriends.. (te l^fi 
edhargh noon after, and his sisters hswd:ae»vioiis 
of tjieir brother." 

But your readers^ Mr» Noft^ cxi^ give some 
account of him. It is time that those of them 
who ma|^ not have.alrea(^y made thf^^disc^j^yery, 
should be informed, that. the afljicted sul^edt of 
the Bwgraph'cal Fragment in your last nno^ber 
wuno other than Thomae Heggt the Sco^ish 
waadeter. There are indeed wide gaps io bijs 
hist^y. We are introduced to him as a mere 
boyj catch a glimpse of him at the age ,of 
thirty-eight, and then discover no traces of 
him till within a few. weeks of his death, at the 
age of sixty-seven i scanty indeed are his me" 
iDorials, but his record is on high, whilst the 
maturity of his Christian character, and the 
piety of' his unpolished, but nervous and pious 
corapositiouSy prove that though 4|f alking in the 
obscurest path of human existence, he was one 
who *' walked with God.'* The following ex- 
tract from the same pen which furnished the 
particulars of his early life, will lead us to re- 
sume the thread of the narrative of his latter 
days. 

** I have befQ teid« on good authority, (writes a 
minister at Jedburgh) that Thomas, in the tUne of 
his voutb, was noted for regularity la attending 
pubnc worship on the Lord's 4*y, a practice which 
neMier change of pluce, nor diflVrence of opinion in 
regard to the form of rhoreh government, seem to 
have relaxed— a hMt wkkh tatrtme parertif and 
i0U9f0dramenic9nidno$9lutk€! s hshit which brought 



TH« Scottish WAifnsnsR to tlie house of-Ood, 
M-hHii bi;i peculiar appearance attraotftd the notice 
oi* tlie worthy clerfryinan, whose iiffectionate in- 
qiiitnes; ted to such beneficial re^iuUs/' . 

The circumstances. of his appearance in the 

village church of S about sixteen miles 

from Bristol, his hospitable, though lowly ac- 
commodation in the worksh«^p of a smith, and 
the Christian attentions paid to him by the 
pious and excellent curate of the place, have 
been partly detailed in the Biographical Frag- 
ment given in the hiet number. We now come 
to the closing scenes of his life, which are both 
affecting and instructive.. 

After noticing a journey which the poor 
.creature took to (Bristol, to furnish himself 
with materials for his work ; and the hardships 
which he endured by the way, owing to the 
sererity of the. weather,and which appear to ha\*e 
beieu the immediate cause of his sickness and 
death, his biographer thus proceeds :^- 

Wh«»n I viMted him, T fonnd hi>n in his nsnal sta- 
tion, working upon His drains. He was »Hiing — a 
posture, in wliirh he diti not often intlnlse. I re- 
nnested to look at his foot, fox It was ttimed away 
from antp towards the wall. With surprise and alarm, 
I found the whole leg, front the fbot to th^ knee« so 
exceedingly swollen, that he had been obMired to 
rip np his trowters. tt exhibited one continned 
appearance of black, except where it was di^tained 
by bladders and patrhes of blood. It was only par- 
tially protected from the extreme inclemency *ol tite 
weather by the separated fMirts^f the fnstian trow- 
aers.- He. continneil to manifest his usual eheerfiU- 
ness. '* I mnst insist,'' flaid I, '* uuon your allowing 
Romekhing to be done to U^ Tfie doctor U eiipected 
in the' vrllaae to-day, and ySn' miisf 'sccf him ; I will 
Sive orders, for him to«al&ia atMiq yoa." - '^Tbat fa 
Mnd» tfTB hlaflf*' heff piif d. AA this memf atsume 
ignvrafit . prattler in the shop was esclaiming, ip a 
very vexatioi^s and offensive manner, that he wonla 
Adt hav^'sildi a 'leg (taking off Itis liat) Xfit^tkti fiill 
of guineas. Tlio old i]paa leoked • np '8tfmewtaa< 
sharply at him, and said, '^Ner :I, if I{ oeuM help 
it." Tlie other*Jm)irever^ prpcf eded, with his rant- 
ing, when the afflicted creatare added, *' You only 
torture me by. yonr observatioBs*" This was llie 
only instance' approaching to impatience witnessed 
by 4hos(e who had the most constant aoeesa to him. 

I proposed gcttinga bed &r him, for 1 fonnd that 
of late he had slept ia one corner of the work-shop, 
upon the bare earth, without his clothes, the blan- 
ket as customary behsg wrapped round his should 
ders. We wished to have proeured him a had within 
some habitable abode ; but he preferred remaining 
where he was* snd requested ns only to nro vide lor 
him some clean straw. As he seemed used to bis 
purpose, we consented to comply with bis wish; and 
after arranging every thing as well as we oonld for 
bis accomodation, I mentioned my intention of im- 
mediately sending him some warm broth, which he 
declined with his usual answer, '* I have had enough ; 
it wonid be intemperate." I then leit him nnder 
the care of Ida worthy friend. As he was so ex- 
ceedingly ill, he retired on this oceaMOo before the 
men had left their work, which wasadevlstion from 
his usual habit. Mr. S. missed him from ihe shop 
for a considerable time, and going Into an adjoining 
store-room* in which no business was done, *fonnd 
him in the posture of devotion, praying to his Father 
who seeth in secret. This, no doubt, was his con* 
stant practice ; but as Hr. S. and bis men usually 
qaitted their work before the old man retired to 
rest, his habits of secret communion with Ciod were 
now for the first time diseovered. 

Tlie next momuig I visited my patient as early aa 
I could, and was greatly aUrjaad to find that the 



swelling and blackness of bis leg bad incteaspj^aad 
were now extending themselves rapidly towards the 
vital parts of his body. The blood which had oosimI 
from his wonnd had literally soaked his straw.bedy 
and his leg wm unprotected from the friction ofibe 
«traw, asd was exposed to tbe cold air : for his ex* 
tremities, when I came into the ahop, were in a 
state of complete nndity. He wai at times deliri- 
ous, and his wliole frame was in a degree convulsed ; 
but he dosed during the greater part of thoiligr* 
Noihins could exceed this picture of misery 1 Hsv* 
iiig attended to his immediate wants, I went up 1^ 
his side, and geutiv inquired how he was f Wrom 
his head being muffled in his blanket, he dM not 
hear me. Mr. S. rpuiored tlie dotlicf, and asked, 
** How are yout*' *' Happy, happv 1" was the reply. 
'* I am truly grieved* my friend, I said, " tp aee 
you in this deplorable condition. Are yon suffering 
much iisint" **l am sick," said he, '*and veiy 
weak*'^ At Ibis moment the arrival of the mfrdicsl 
acntieman was announced. I ran to him, and beg* 
ged that he would come and see this wretched 
object. He aocompsaied me back tu the work-shop, 
.which he. had no sooner entered, Uian Lpercelfed 
by an involuntary gesture that he had not before 
witnessed many such otijects of misery, ei ea in a 
very extensive cmmtry practice. He at ones in- 
formed me there was but little hope of life. Warns 
fomentations, and large doses of bark and port wine, 
he said, were the only remedies. Of eonrse no tune 
was lost in admiolNtering tbem. I had previonsiT 
provided a ^ed in a neighbouring boiue,anu informed 
the suffrritig patient of my wish to remove him to 
it, and my anxiety tliat he should take the medieiaes 
prescribed. He very meekly submitted to aU I 
proposed, saying that he was willing to take any 
thing; but, be added, '*One night more, and I 
shall be l)eyond.the clouds." 

The nent. morning, Saturday, I found him lying la 
the comfortabie bed to which we bad carefall|y re* 
moved him the [preceding evening. In his usual calm 
and contented frame of mind, willing to live» hnt 
stiji more willing to die. I cannot describe the 
dreadfol. appearance which his whole body now as* 
i(nfie(|. .His ^g was sgain fomented, and Jie par* 
took pf some- broth with eagerness, but bis dissula- 
tioawas^ evidently drawing near. His speech was 
slosofi unintelligible. Delirium became more fire* 
quenf , and his hands were often apparently emplsiyed 
in th^ task to which they had been so long babituatsd, 
msUng link* for chains. By addressing him, yoa 
seemed for a moment to recal his mind from its 
aberrations^ and during such intervals he was per- 
fectly collected. After his atteudants were gone, t 
sat dowA by his bed-side, and said to him, " I am 
afraid you are very ilij but I trust you have no fears 
respecting your future happiness, should it please 
God to summon you to appear before him f*' He 
opened his eyes, and instantly said, 

" Fed by bis baad, sepported by bis care, 
4 scaree can Otuht : wliy then sbaald 1 



'* Ah, my friend/* I rejoined^ '* what an inconceiv- 
able blessing it is to have the Son of Ood for our 
Friend I" «* It is, it is !" said he, in a tone aad 
manner that indicated that be was accnatagMd If 
look to Ood through that Divine Mediator, and t|mt 
he was practically acquainted with the truth of that 
scriptural declaration, '*To them that believe, 
Christ is preeions.'' 

Seeing his apectacles lying upon his pWow, I 
said, ** There are yonr spectacles; but I do not 
think they have brought year Bible t I dare say you 
would like to read it f* •« Bye and bve,'' he replied : 
** I am pretty well acquainted with its contents.^ 

All bis fire had now expended Itself. 1 fenad 
him articnlate so Indistinctly, and he appeared so 
exhansled, tbst slier eomnsending hlm to the pro- 
tection of his Ood and Saviour, I took my leave of 
him. As 1 was departing, he said, *<Yon bave 
done your doty by me, 1 can say without flattery.'* 

Alaa! poor aoni, weald that I had thee here 
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THE Bftll^OL JOB NOTT. 



«^Aff*«fif ivw«r« imt to hr'me tKy i^pirli fi*om fh^ 
•tfamiiortfi of reM awt pM«^>i1iat I fnii^ft «h«w tlk^e 
tiow dep|>ly con«r1onM 1 iim of not having riotie my 
idutyl I pray to Ood to p^rdtni mir coMn^s my 
liiactivlty , my central ri»mlK«n«j«* ? Yet, «wdi more 
4iioi«M 'i liav« done f^r Ihy rOtnfVirt, mtK;li more 
'Wight I have teariiert lor my o¥fn. Kite tlioti nrt 
goml ■ May tlie impremiiTtn which fhoti han left 
ttp^ninf Aiind nevef be effti<*f^. May I learn bIad 
Vlhre 'diligemly to work wh le it h called todav, 
-Bif<€e ^he nij^ht comerh in whtrli no mnn can work \ 
•:Oii'bow hi*i»y opport'iinirle^ of doiiii; or re<?civin«! 
(f«od do vve Miffer to pans iiWay, not knomn$f their 
'vild« till they nr^ tbr ever lieyond onr reach ! 
. <0» Stinday montint*, the knell too well convinced 
•nt that tny bumble fr^etid was no more. I hastened 
rnr bisclianfli^r. - His happy iipirit had fled to liie 
tH^dOtti oflfis'ftfaicf'r. He died ahont two oVIortt in 
tlMf ihtfmTni; withont a «ie1i. Hh last word waft, in 
ianVw^ t&Wt^. qncMlort, How areyonf *'H»pp^"-^ 
•tlhkpffhk^n$ boilt iif^ub H' solid frmndatinn *, fftr, not- 
«^tlistandh[il* bi^ afiftietfoAa in this world, the Saviour 
.^%i Viis Frjend, the Holy Spirit was his Comforter. 
timd God Was his {portion and exceeding great Re- 
'Wtird; 

'• I Mtrfd t^t atioid' tfdvort^niit (<« nfty discourses 'on 
-ilfatday to the happy rlrctlmstatices of this depaited 
Mhtj who, vrithoin a fiienri, evcepting tho«e wfiom 
'PVbti<fewce1t)idrm(>xpectediy raised np in hi^-emer- 
Wtkff, imd withont any eai-thly comfbrtt,- had »o 
tmpKPt^ly dfv^ste^ trrinsflf of every nmrmnr And 
^AmplMnt. Surely nnthlni? but Bivlne Grace contd 
%aVe e1hkbl<>d h?m thna to trlnmpfain tribniAtton. 
ftHt^fts fn the school of Christ; as 1 hate before r<^^ 
taiAMie^, that Ytc hid thns learhed, in ^atso^rer 
Itttcf'he was) therewith to he content. 
' l^''Veryr(*ftpectabre foheral was arran^d nnder 
Che management of the kind friend who at <irs| she)- 
feWd faim, and wftodidnoi forsake hrm so lotis nft he 
(JMiKliinbdateiianrofoilreiirth. The <roTSe was folio w^ 
«d-^li Hftf ttMhi of, 1 *th!iik Ftnay say, irt)rr iHncere 
Mfllarfters V torihoirghfkfst^icidehce in itre Village had 
ilf^rf' abort/ and h\H station wars very dbscifre, yet 
Mft<Atfra^er, ■WftettTftr'hf: -W^n k^own^ Conciliated 
a-^e^fl^'of 8#e^rtion and esteem; ^niiitrh were the 
nlol*e MeMivoCa^' as they were an nnbiin);ht, Mhd 
^ffe^ffydlshitf rested/ testimony to VirtAes wMdi 
a bAnt^y feicterior cotild noVconcea^ or poverty tfis- 
Ifrti^.- '..•••.. 

.''^^Itt Irt ^rly «ta^e of bnr aeqiiatnthnce, I had 
le^tnc^d that'lie had a conshSerabYe taste for ^ersifl- 
«Atidh,-iind tffot hetised occasionally to tfmnse bts 
Mvtir^ hoVrrs Ify cOmpo.^ng « poe^n. My first step 
ibcri^fy»re=srfVer'h{« decease was to get possestivn of 
MN mahB9dHp*h, of which ¥ fbnnd two book^of eon- 
sfderabfe thickbess, Whic^i appeared to he dvplic^tes. 
Ffbm tirem I wus C^onfintied in (he opinf(Aa, ff indited 
I Heeded tnTy'fart.hertfon'firniatiantlian whait niy own 
eyes and ears have 'witnessed, th!it his religions 
principles were strictly consonant to that k|o)y.book 
which b»'«a, mndi vAlneA, and wliichlie-nade bis 
companion and guide. 

,. TbU tonclupg aiejDQir needs Ii»ut little pooor 
lMOt> Aercati «tiy nore appropriate ^efaorarks 
ke (Hferad^ Hian'th^e with trhkti the ^xeettent 
^t<i|j;r^pher coaclndeslii^ narrativ'e. 

'./' Than have I pcoaetffed a.lattkfiii,.. eltlionpb in* 
perfect history of a poor man, Who^ m the lowvkt 
4epib« «C pQi^eriy, evinced such .renftrkable ocfti- 
liaotnabeot and cjlieerAdiiess under aesrere 84iflisriiigs, 
94 may w^UeiciteM to 'godly jealoiiay . over oar- 
s9|vel^ «i|c| annate as Miasplreitfterltice prociono 
faith: a -roan who sb(iw«d noaymiRoms oCafiesh-e 
tpi^oiry from life, yet was j-eady at all times to obey 
his great and final aununoaa, and tire pralstieal lau-i 
gaa|e,of whose* life lvaiL« < To mt to Uve is €kmt, <o 

. y. Header! bow^oet tl»ks simple tale call irpon.yioa. 
to adore the Father -of ail .nieroiet, who gracionaly 
^roisbed a poot abject ta the loweat deptha of 



eaHhhf ifrittery, %^tb prMeiplcAi, l*apaMef, not barely 
of snpportins; Mm, tkn of emahllne him to soar far 
above ibe nfllirtions of nIortalUv ! No one, I feel 
assured, can donbt ■M^enre thfc man obtained his 
transcendant faith. It was not the spontaneous 
growth of the htimaii heart ; it most have come from 
heaven." 

** iVrmit mm then ta reratod yovl, thtt the aarae 
faiih which supported lHm« the; same principles by 
which he was artnsted, msy be. obtained by yon. 
Tlie Divine Spirit who implHnted them in the sub- 
j'-ct of this memoir, is able fo pt prfuce them in yon. 
And eavi I wish ymiVi viehet* ilVtf Can I take my 
leav« of yon. Ml a more aflfectiaaate maiiner., than by 
prayini; that the same Spirit would mak,e yon like- 
minded with this bumble, but exemplary ^^ follower 
of a suffering .Saviour?!'* 

Tbe vol u me. contain jn^.Thomae Hogg*8 poe- 
try isat pre&eDt in the handa,,Qf the individual 
wbo com m u i^icates the jabore .article^ Possi bly 
some further e^str^cts mi^yrfinc). in8^tiOD:in a 
future number; ait.pre^ei^t.I will. only add the 
following epitaph, whiqh he appears to have 
designed for his oi^n toinb-stbne : — 

** Within this very nfirrojnLiilacey , 
There liea a little man inJiitlecaFo; 
He ibid oooght gref.t, f x^eptjiis sins and waaU, 
If oitglkt beside it wa^his great) copMpbuaiai .. 
Little vea'd him, Kitiie plaas'd him, 
LittJe hurt him^ little. eas'M ^'ii" S - 
. Of good ivorka, troth he ^lad not muoh, > 
. Wliy do you. langh t Are nou aoC |Ka«h t" X. Y. 
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Ma. NoTT, . 

Sir,«*-Som& tme^ag^ yon 'gave vtf aecomit of 
one of the largest ^e^imals n^e ar^ Acquainted 
with — the elephatit»' AUo\7 ipe.to sepd you a 
short history i^kicli 1 laft^ly.vM^of oneof the 
smallest qUadmpeds thils 4x>0Dlry prodvres? tt 
mil be perused p^haps ulth interm bjr s^me 
of your country itM&ridti^ nno^e 'Especially aV this 
seasQjd Qr.tbe'yemv wbea itis iooiul i^.the iiplds 
aii<i woods ia MBsidciable. mtstben, Mid is 
kiKMvli by the<iM(iiia«f 

THE HARDEST WS^tTSE. . 

**TlriS tittle aninvaf , thOngh ahUtSvaofonr cfotm- 
try, is 1 bett«ve a stranger to mihy &f tis. It is 
frequently ta belbandhi tba sbeirm of tvbeat-, it 
bavrows ^^p in the gi^nad, and ffbranfs for ftself a 
warm bed'of dried graM,'or el«e re«1res with seirerat 
of Nis'cMMpanliaiis itfto (be'Sb^tcreA hole^ of a ditdh 
bank. MlieiiVbe Atores 'whi^ wefe laid np for tt$ 
wiiitev imtt ar« CMnameiA, ti^'f^mate qAifs tier re- 
traat| a»d begins lo' |^¥epii|e a neflft fbr her yOirng 
braod \ Mil the (brmii <6f blaten eif Wh«at, or tfriied 
grass, tenrlbiisty plattod tof^efher* And' ttimgs it 
nfNiii a tMstle, a beaa Stalk, tfr twooi- thtee stems 
of wlieat which grovr aesr togetfh»r, leatfng It 
to be^rooheiAtrf >tbe wiud^ ; fm ^s Irer yoimrg ones' 
may bathroiniotfvef their cradle in stormy wea- 
ther, slieipvoviiteb^t'vMtha roof or vovethtg/efther 
by otositig it oif«r Ho cllre fully thsM it is very^difficu^t 
to fiBiitfa« open4ng^'or by avaflhig "hers^Brf of thcf 
labbnra tof otitersm the followit^g manner -^Tliere' 
is a kind of spKier, ; eomnyon in ^voo^s and' copses, 
which fbtffls itstdweiiifrg hy wcfaving several tt;kves 
togetlKr—liere ^a lays and tiaftcheslrer eg^'; bnt 
#ben tha>tetive«*aretrithered'she onitsher home, 
and takes stialter In the hollow of a tree.- ' This 
withered afnd •deserted nest the* bhtv^sr monne fte- 
qtiantly seleets to ife^tn ihe roof V>t''h^r own ; aM it 
i« a ciirloiis fbe%,itbat ont'tif a'doK(»n of these nest! 
found bating winter in some eopses in Kent, ev«ry 
second or third had a roof firmed in this manner; 
wliflvi eompletait Is roaud, atad abent VIra ifize df ^ 
evlekat ban, bad so eiiapaetlhat it'tnay'be rolled 



alang a ttMe, aritJiMit disirtactng the yoi 
contained in iv^hicb soiaetiukr'^ amount to eiglit ia 
numlier* This hainiles^ and industiiutis little crea- 
ture is believed to be the smallest quadruped or 
four-footed dnimafl wiiiclt En«jlaud produces. VHiea 
full {frown, It otily'meamirea I wo inches and a half 
from- thBiama.to the tip of the tail, which is abooc 
two inches loog ; but you will form a better idea of 
its dinitnative size frpn| kapwing that tip* of them 
put into a scale just weijfhed down a kai/pentiy^ and 
that it would require at Waat eix of tlieui to weigh 
down a full sized commoa mouse. It is of a pale 
chejtant Culenr, and tite IfraaK and tuuier parta of 
the body arewhita; its I'rvely eyes are black ansi 
prnminent, that is, 8tan<f far out of its head^ and its 
whiskers are 1>rown. The sight of a stranger does 
no« appear to alarm it, fbr St wilt feed out of the 
hofdd imni^saiely after being caaght. The iavaarile 
f4it>A of one which wm kc^t for soaie lime was barJej, 
which it holds by the ends in its delicately formed 
paws, sitting on its liind Tegs like a squirrel, and 
canefiilly peeling off the husk with Its sharp teeth, 
and tbrowiag it on^oae .»i4e tiefora It devaars tiia 
ffn^, ^f which indeed it OoJy consiimes the astA A I eb 
ll appeared to take great pleasure in a bed of fre&h 
^rassy which was frequentiv laid in its basket, ia 
wliich it would^ burrow and race'sbout witit snr- 
pT?s}ng aettvity, tbengh it ne#er attempted lt» aaft 
It^ the inoistare af tiie€vasli gstfaered tarf saaaned 
l^ratefuJ la Us ieielings, f«>cit never indulged in thasf 
troiics wlien the grass was withered. It was a most 
cleanly little animal, and spent a great portion of 
Iti time in brushing Its paws 'and ears, and dreseins 
Itsloag^tail,'iioliliair1tap In Its fo«*e (iaw, or^adier 
hand, and cantiously (maething- and arraagiag tha 
hairs with its mouth. When let out of prison it 
would run about with great swiftness; and Ciimb 
rapidly over any obstacle in its way : in conflneni>nt 
it rannhnbly abootthe sidej of its babitatloA, ^f 
along the wickered roof virith Its body downwards* 
Its tame and gentle manners, and amusing habits 
made it a general favonrite, and it was with great 
regret that one morning, when its youthfoi keeper 
came with the usnattapplv of barley' and fresh f^rasa^ 
the nd of the haAet was lonnd to be slightly ralead^ 
and the gentle tenant gone.*' Louisa* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tfle Itnei^thtihe approach 6/ winter* mtt 
he insefi^; But ikoie'on t%e Acacia are itot 
iujffiibiehtiy i:Io9e tp ihetJ^ ^uhfecf. ^movandl 
a tree teas not at the wett of Sjfekar, iff ajfbrd 
ekadeteike Sm^ioUf, hf kafyl^ n itffifknf peg; 
0^ Mick to ■hang; a lienenni dh- ^i woman of 
SUmarid: 

The eentHmentn ^ • * * * in aiiumn Pa ike 
Cetera, and the uneertainf^ efJxfey and 'He 
fhjfhife'irnpttrtmice ^f onr hikikg %a a conHami 
i'tate of preparAihhfor th^ kvfntnom are very 
Jitet ; but at the present crisis it might he mori 
the part of Christian ttisdom, to endeavomr $o 
awakin emotions of gratitude for the mitigation 
of the- scourge, than tp dweii incessantfy on tie 
terirots. 

Job cann&t but welcome to Ms pages a letter 
ffom oneichom he grateftUiyrecogfuzes ai, under 
God, hh best " Adriser and Goide:" 
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''BANG UP!" 



Scene— the T Literary"] '^ Company's Coach Of- 
fice** l%e Job Nott coach drives up on i$ 
steady jog-trot ; Nehemiah on the loje. Job 
at the office door waiting to receive him, 

f/oh. Aby my ^earty^ well thon'rt cooie |>ac^ 
dji right and tigbt,*— ^onil^ wind and limb, Til 
be bon^d for*ti^^hitjtJiie titiie to a nick, and 
th^ iiags as cool as acucamber* [Pats t/kehorsies.'] 

jNehemiah^ Ab, toaster Job^ you're a preity 
sort of a ^llow to 9^ye jne 3nch a trick | to 
clap me 9a tbe bo^^ amj.^a gi^e me the slip ? 

JM. W|iy yon k^oW;,, master Neh.y jp^Sl^^ 
d^^ackiflg tl\^ . whip as if yoa we;re up to we 
t^ing,jo ,t,,tboiiglit yd b«(ng,ur ^heea bit^ and 
give iikefi^iurat, ^ad see what sort of band 
th/e6*4&t np^ke .00% But wbat aprt of journey 
hast had ? ly^t coma ^ome light } n^ back 
$avifT^g|e/i|ud only that bit 0* iuggage ? Well 
njey^r mnd^-^" fJer^mreT* is . Job's * motto ^ if 
We Q^i Iqad \y.e)l i)p alpng, , we don*t want ^y 
bac;k cerclage, ^j^pt ;1|0 pick up astniy pass* 
eii($er ,^o,w an4 them.. Come, rdown witb you^ 
ifly b^art^ ; idf'c^ vfLl.l IpoK to the co^oh and 
rjab doWp tl^ ,|iorj^,-r;iBo 4ct]s ^iiive a word or 
tiico with jfc, ,Hqw didst, get on^.^ld .sobc^r 
sides.? Steady enpagh, l]l\ ;he.bpnnd \ wbistleid 
*^iQ,iip tpe'^jiilby apd.dEr^ged the.wbeel c]p.wn 
every .bit of a/8l9per,eh Nqh, ), ha, ba, liaj 

JffeifB reittaps so, i^nd ^I .suppose the^ was 
so hjMrm ia beii)g ajlittie qirefal j and I k^pt 
my, time just as.>velias;iir4 been flQggiog:tbe 

£ttle fll^be wi^y :r-y9;B Ww^ Jp|),>bVp one 
iepaQaii.stepuiyn$gi4arjpacf^|(qd!no.s^^^ 
V> tiflElt by t^ ^^,l9^,hy \U^ one, hays 90 need 

&^ w^iPPiPg.wd; l»lMng ,t0 ffH^ke ,up for 
t time, B^id^^f i;4.lS^|eea,ra^ ^nd. up^t 
th«^.co^^ ypja,)iwwW!At *Mje ^^nkcji me :for 
tMyt^riV^ter ^(^l^« .; 

. J^. N«[ ^ar .of tha^ w, g<wl fdlqw. If 
lobj^qpn'.t^qpsetJitbipHiol^ ^bei)BVpo>v. of 
tfcy^oingit.. WelJ„,I like, §1^4yi4riviBfti and 
t |^n|c ifii liavje. put: oyer t^e officc;,4ppr, *'Ne0t 
ff/^tyiQ^^ 4»^ car/iSfyl,f)rwef^*-: bal ba! ha! 
bi|t J^onRSO^e^er Nehf> ,1 think yiM^TXMght have 
j^ ;^ft]K>bed ;em' ii^r.the [fis^i, ,^A put *ffm 
oR.l^eiri^ettle a«i y^ tnrn,'xi, the,,99r^eri ^ 
drew yp^tp.|;be p$q^. , One lik?s ,U> ^^ things 
dc^Oyfm^'rMy T<^ kn^yy* ^ h<^W:tbe '.'.iTi^i^aV 
does'itj [^ .tha/'iJl^FpuMir .'8ee..wh^t..ftyle 
fbe cwnes in-r-,?#^g.|ip I :, • ^ 



in mind, just as I was driving up Constitution 
Hill bard again sttbe collar, tb^ Reform coach was 
coming down at a slapping pace — >'!fpm Rad on 
.the box — the reins. ' almost thrown on the 
horses* necks — the shoe off the wheel— ^aijd the 
coach reeling and swinging as if 'twould upset 
every moment ; some of the steady passengers 
in a terrible fritfbt, calling out to the coachmaii 
to pull up, and others laughing and huzzaing 
him on*— Well, I suppose they got safe that 
time 5 but if they let that hair- brained fellow, 
Tom Rad, go on driving, I fear some mischief 
will come on't. 

J06, I think 80 too ; but they tell me that 
some of their custoiners have protesteq against 
^t, and threatened to have Tom Rad pp under 
Martins Act for cruelty to animals and over- 
driving ; and that the proprietory afe goipg to 
change theiir coachman, and turn pff Tom Rad, 
and put in his place^ — Pshaw ! I forget his name 
— old wbat-d*ye-call that wears a fFig ;— that 
steady ofd fellow that used to drive the old 
opposition coach formerly. 

Neh, Ah ! I recollect him well — - he was 
thoDght a bit of a c^anker in bis time, but 
now these new-fangled Bflngr^p G^ntiy s\re 
come On the road, be with the wig Is too sober 
for your dashing young blades i bnt I shouldn't 
wonder if old sob^r-sides should be set upon the 
perch again, and the '* Reform** be driven at 'the 
pld steady pace, sp as not to iqjui^elbe constitu- 
tion, nor endanger the lii^ibs of His Mi^e^ty's 
snljects. We must not talk'poli^ics,' you know 
— but there is a sort of conservative principle ib 
coach-driving: and -I suppose by and By t>eople 
will find out tpat .^tfs better to gp by " the Job 
Nott,'* or some .other fc^ety coach, and^ome fn 
with whole. bon^s, than to t^ drf^ed along by 
those light harem-scaiieni coaches, at tbe risk df 
their lives.' ,We see already th^t sou^e of their 
passengers are leaving 'em and coiping io i^s. 

Job. Aye, we be^in to load. very w^U, and 
have had several new passengers lately \ but 
howsomever, .1 wish some of our old fnends 
would take a turn with us a little ofteher. 
pidst hear tell^ Neh# up. a long> what's become 
of any of ,'em ?r- what's goi;ie with tl^at lazy 
fellpw^ . . Woodby, that he dpesn't keep up to 
fjhe scratch } ; . 

NeK How should I know? I t^ink l*ve 
scarcely caught sight of him, exoept jufit ^r^ 
nibqfient, Bince ''/rill o\ the Wi^p^ canae o^(;,^o 
t suppose be ^/^en^himself in that bit of satire. 



like the bee, which they say leavps Ijbs stipjf in 
thie wound, and thereby exhausts her str^ogth 
— '' vifamgue in vutnere Pp9iit.** . , • ' [ 

Job, Not a bad hi^, Neh^ > pe;'hap9 the oU 
boy ovje^-strained hts intellect, aha got oonr 
glom.Q^ated, li^e him f;hat th^ poet speal^ of> 

^* Who {laving yth^Xj^^ a pr^laguiB with mu^li paif^^ 
Feels him^eif tpenjt — and fumbles tor his brains." 

Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! — l^t we mu^^tn't mak^ too ita^ 
.^ith Wiooidby f h^'s a goo4 feJVaWi though rft*- 
ther lazy. I trust, however, that all his wits 
are not goiie> ibut that a; few sei^b^eezes will 
recruit 'em< ^nd he*ll eoii^e h^^op fresh for oyft 
winter's c^Hopaagn.' 

tfeh. But if you jthink Woodby an Mler, 
whfO; will you say to the 4^1d Ooptorj that to^ 
his plaqe whpn we ftrst sturted, and Woked 
himself a regular pasaepger^ l;Nit hasiik't beeip 
heard of since. 

yo(» What, Heal-all, eh? Oh! as good «i 
fellow as ever lived 3 and had & good di^ tp d^ 
in §ptting.up l^ceoach y but fiU'of a sudded ihe 
turned tiering partner^ There huve been many 
inqii^irif^' after him. Qne wag .woold have i^ 
i4u,t.tl^X>qctpr had taken a dose of his own 
mediqine by ipislake, and got his gui^tne, B«^ 
that ws^ tpo hard uppn the F^ciitp, and Vm 
bl^py ^ say quite inappKcable to the present 
case^.for yon know the (AieS ii^redientB d the 
Jfix^tB panacefi were " Temperaaoe and freBh 
air/' ^d.t)iat he tj^ces.thcim him^etf oonstanHlji^, 
fmd I Ifopp h^*ll l^ng livp.to be a witness and 
pvid^cppf. the good elpcts of hispiescdptionsi 
^dldop't despair of hi9 letting the publie 
hear fi;em.hHn again* 

Nei. Most glad shall I be to weloosae the 
old Doctpr back agaip. Bi^t whilst we're speak- 
ing of old times, let me ask, what's gone with 
that good Ifttle girl Phmhe, that used to book 
herseu so regularly by ''the Job?" Isupposeshe 
sot ipodest and shy at finding she was the only 
lady passenger at tbet time i bpt latterly, Job> 
you've bpOjk<?d two pr three, more of the fair 
sex — juid you dpn*t mean ,.to introduce the 
fatigue law into your oodp» do you ? 

Job. Ha ! ha ! — ^not a bsfd oneMi)ut I thivk 
thpu'xt 0!jit there>. P^eh«5 I heard^ by a fide 
wind, that Phcebe wss frightPOed a bit by Joi]^'0 
pv^r-driying, land |Mt: isle's. thinking of .boek« 
ing herself by one of tlie* heavy coaches, ^ 
mayhap by e brpajd-wfaeel wegpn } bpt I thtn)^ 
Neb., when she ^f^Jhee <^ '^e box» she-Jl be 
encouraged J;0fbo<dc»]|^er8elf now and tben^^'per 
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Job.'* However^ as the season is now coming 
on when families return to their fire-sides, I 
folly expect '"/J&tf Job Not^ will load better 
and better eyery trip^ and that we shall have all 
our old passengers. So we must brush up a 
little, and get the wheels greased ; and get a 
pen*orth or two of whip-cord, just to put some 
life into 'em. Ha ! ha ! ha ! WeH, Neh., I 
must say thee'st performed to admiration ; and 
I shall be happy to gi?e thee the box another 
time.' 



TO THE LABOURING MAN'S FRIEND. 



Yon will doubtless wouder^ my good Job, at re- 
ceiving an epistle from one who has so long been, 
and still continues, your constant and familiar 
companion ; who so warmly approves of, and 
indeed first suggested the benevolent work you 
have undertaken ; and who on every Tuesday 
in the week, sits beside you in your quiet little 
study, your advuer and guide, directing your 
plans, dictating your sentiments, and consi- 
dering the oommnnications of your correspon- 
dents. 

You know that I am the best and oldest 
ftiend of the rich and the poor, of the young 
and the aged, of the happy and the miserable : 
you know too that notwithstanding the many, 
many years that I have diligently attended to 
my laborious duties, my energies and powers 
are unimpaired, my inclinations to be of use 
undiminished; and that I have been encou- 
raged and assisted by the continually increasing 
exertions of my invaluable, friends. Experience 
and Religion, You know all this, — but alas ! 
you know more also ; you have long since dis- 
covered that multitudes standing in the great- 
est need of my admonitions, have despised and 
re|ected me; that thousands have become the 
dupes of the most deadly deception that ever 
wound its way into the l>elief of man, and have 
aRowed my place in their councils to.be usurp* 
ed by a cruel and accursed monster of iniquity. 
It is to explain the cause of this calamity to 
those of your readers who may yet be ignorant 
of it, and toexpoee the author pf this wicked plot, 
that I have tern a brief and blotted leaf from 
the history of my existence, and wish to copy 
doWn its language— simple in Its sorrow, and 
unadorned in its distress, into the pages of your 
admirable publication. 

Nearly half a century has now elapsed since 
the great enemy of the human race, who es- 
pecially envies it the possession of ray services, 
devised the scheme of instilling into the ima* 
gination of mankind that I was an impostor, 
and then endeavouriuff to palm on them a roa- 
Hcions and deceitful Send in the place of their 
Protector and Guide. 

The first step towards the accomplishment 
of tbis design, was the announcement ''that 
the Age of Reason had commenced !" The 
cruel contriver of the wickedness soon found 
victims sufficiently benighted to wodc his pur« 
poses on earth ; these wretched beings pro- 
ceeded with determined zeal to proclaim ex- 



perience and religion, false, fleeting shadows— 
absurd pir^dices, pecnliaciy hateful tb their 
great leader, Reaeon ! Subtle assertioti ! per- 
nicious mixture of truth and falsehood, worthy 
of its diabolical compounder ! My dear friends 
were indeed peculiarly hateful to such a leader, 
to euch Reason, while they were ever grate- 
fully beloved and admired by me, 

I cannot bear to sketch even the slightest 
description of my detestable rival ; that horrid 
sneering smile that sits for ever on his face 
affrights me ; but the atrocity of his character 
displayed itself most intelligibly in the first 
mandates that he issued to his followers. "My 
friends*' said he, '' believe me that all men are 
equal; equal in intellect ; equal in the right of 
possessing comforts and luxuries ; equal in the 
capability of enjoyment ; how unjust is it then, 
how tyrannical that this possession and this 
enjoyment should be unequally distributed. I 
exhort every one to consider his superior as 
his oppressor. I assure you that every step 
down to which you can pull him that is above 
you, will be a long one gained to your own 
happiness and welfare." — 

You nave already shewn, dear Job, with 
what dreadful perseverance one of the ad- 
mirers of this advice acted upon it.* Alas ! 
how many sad and secret tales could I unfold 
respecting it. For the present, however, this 
brief relation must suffice, since it serves to 
distinguish' from the most designing of pretend- 
ers. 

Your friend, and the friend of society, 
the only real and right 

Reason. 

* Tom Paine. 



POOR RICHARD'S WAY TO WEALTH. 



CouRTBOus Reader, 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure, as to find his works respectfully 
quoted by others. Judge, then, how much 1 
must have been gratified by an incident I am 

f[oing to relate to you. I stopped my horse 
ately, where a great number of people were 
pollected'Ut an auction of merchant's goods. 
The hour of the sale not being come, they were 
conversing on the badness of the times ; and 
one of the company called to a plain, clean, old 
man, with white locks, ''Pray, Father Abraham, 
what think you of the times ? Will not those 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country > How shall 
we be ever able to pay them ? What would you 

advise us to V* Father Abraham stood up, 

and replied, " If you would have my advice, I 
will ffive it you in short ; ' for a word to the 
wise IS enough,' as Poor Richard says. They 
joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and 
gathering round him,, he proceeded as follows : 
"Friends," says he, ''the taxes are indeed 
very heavy ; and, if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them ; but we have 
many others, and much more grievous to some 



of us. We are taxed tmoe as much by our 
idleness, three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as mudi by ooribUy ; andi'rom these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us by alk>wing an abatement. However, let us 
hearken to gc^ advice, and something may be 
done for us ; ' God helps them that hdp theai- 
selves,' as Poor Richard says. 

I. " It would be thought a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time to be employed in its service,: but 
idleness taxes many of us much more ; sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absoletoty ehorSeas 
life. 

*' 'Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than la- 
bour wears, while the used key is always bright/ 
as Poor Richard says. — ^'But dost thou love 
life } then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of,' as Poor Richard says.*- 
How much more than is necessary do we spend 
in sleep ! forgetting that ' the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and that there wSl be 
sleeping enough in the grave,' as Poor Richard 
says. ' If time be of all things the more pre- 
cious, wasting time must be,' as Poor Richard 
says, * the greatest prodigality ;' since, as he 
elsewhere tells us, ^Lost time is never fonnd 
again ; and what we call time enough, always 
proves little enough.' Let as then up and be 
doipg, and be doing to the purpose : so 
by diligence shall we do more with less per- 
plexity. 'Sloth makes all things difficidt, but 
industry all easy ; and he that riseth late, most 
trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his busi- 
ness at night ; while laziness traveb so slowly, 
that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy 
business, let not that drive thee ; and early to 
bed, and early to rise, makes a man healUiy, 
wealthy, and wise,* as Poor Richard says. 

"So what s^ifies wishing and hoping for 
better times ? We may make these times better, 
if we bestir ourselves.- 'Industry need not 
wish, and he that lives upon hope will die fast- 
ing. There are no gains without pains : then 
help hands, for I have no lands ;' or, if i have, 
they are smartly taxed. ' He that hatii^a 'trade, 
hath an estate ; and he that hath a caHing, hath 
an office of profit and honour,* as Poor iSchard 
says ; but then the trade must be wotked at, 
and the calling well followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable us to pay our 
taxes.-^If we are industrious, we shall never 
starve ; for, ' at the working man's house hun* 
gpr looks in, hot dares not enter.' Nor wffl 
the bailiff or the constable enter, for 'industry 
pays debts, while despair increaseth thenik.'*^ 
What, though yon have found no treasure, nor has 
any rich rdaition left you a legacy, 'Diligiince 
is the mother of prosperity, and Ood gives aB 
things to industry. Then plow deep, widle 
sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sdl 
and to keep.* ' Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hin- 
dered to-morrow, one to-day, is worth two to* 
morrows,' as Poor Itidiard says ; and farther^ 
' Never leave that till to-morrow, which you can 
do to«day.*«— If you were a servant, wouM you 
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not be ashamed that a good master should catch 
yoa idle ? Are yon then your own master ? 
be ashamed to catch yonrself idle, when there 
is so much to be done for yonrself, yonr family, 
yoor country, and your iing. Handle your 
tools without mittens; remember, that 'The 
cat in gloves catches no mice,* as Poor Richard 
says, it is true, there is much to be done, and, 
perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick to it 
steadily, and you will see great effects; for 
' Constant dropping wears away -stones ; and 
by diligence and patience the mouse ate in two 
the cable ; smd little strokes fell great' oaks.* 

" Methinks I hear some of you say, ' Must a 
man afford himself no leisure ? I wUl tell thee,, 
my friend, what Poor Richard says ; * Employ 
thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure -, 
and, since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.' Leisure is time for doing 
something useful; this leisure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never ; for, ' A 
life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things. Many, without labour, would live by 
their wits only, but they break for want of 
stock >' whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty, and respect. ' Fly pleasures^ and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a 
large shift ; and now that I have a sheep and a 
oow, every body bids me good-morrow.* 

U. '' But with our industry we must likewise 
be steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our 
own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust 
too much to others : for as Poor Richard says, 

* I never naw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet un oft-reinoved fiiniily, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.' 

• ' * . 

And again, 'Three removes are as bad as a 
fire :* and again, ' Keep thy shop, and thy shop 
will keep thee :' and again, ' If you would have 
your business done, go^ if not, send.* And 
again, 

' He that by the plow would thrive, 
HHnself most either hold or drive.' 

And again, 'The eye of the master will do 
more work than both his hands :* and again, 
' Want of care does us more damage than want 
of knowledge:* and again, 'Not to oversee 
workmen, is to leave them your purse o|ten.' 

*' Trusting too much to otmers' cave is the ruin 
of many ; for, ' In the affairs of this world, men 
are saved, not by faith, but by the want of it :* 
but a man*s own care is profitable; for, 'If yon 
would have a faithful servant, and one that you 
Uke,— serve vdurself. A little neglect may 
breed great mischief; lor want of a shoe the 
horse was lost;, and for want of a faoHe the 
rider was lost;' being overtaken and slain by 
the enemy ; all for want of a little care about a 
horse*shoe nail. 

III. "So much for industry, my friends, and 
attention to one*s own business ; but to these 
we must add frugalUy^ if we would mdce our 
industry more certmnjy successful. A man may, 
if he kuows not how to save as he gets, 'keep 
his nose all his life to the grind stone, and die 



not worth a groat at last A fat kitchen makes 
a lean fFUl;* and, 

' Many estates are spent in the getting. 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for fwnek forsook hewing and spKttIng/ 

' If you would be wealthy think of saving, as 
well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, because her out-goes are greater 
than her in-comes,' 

"Away, then, with your expensive follies; 
and you will not then have so much cause to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and charge- 
able families ; for, 

* Women and wine, game, and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.' 

And farther, ' What maintains one vice, would 
bring up two children.* You may think, per- 
haps, that a little tea, or a litde punch now and 
then, diet a little more costiy, clothes. a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now and then, 
can be no great matter ; but remember, * Many 
a little mfljtes a miekle/ Beware of little ex- 
penOBS ; ' A small leak will sink a mat ship,* 
as Poor Richard says ; and again; 'Who dainties 
love, shall beggars prove ;* imd moreover, ' Fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them** Here 
you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and nick-nacks. Yoa cali thism goods ^ but, if 
you do not take care, they will prove ewU to 
some of you. You expedt they will be sold 
cheap, and, perhaps, they may for less than they 
dost ; but, if you have no occasion for them, 
they must be dear to you. Remember what 
Poor Richard says, 'Buy what thou hast no 
need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
saries/ And again, 'At a great penny-worth 
pause a whiks,* he means, that perhaps the 
cheapness is apparent only, and not real ; or 
the bargain, by stnughtening thee in thy busi- 
ness, may do thee more harm than good. ' For 
in another place he says, 'Many have been 
ruined by buying good penny-worths.' Again, 
' It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of 
repentance ;* and yot this folly is practised 
every day at auctions, for want of minding the 
almanack. Many a one, for the sake of finery 
on the back, hate ffoae with an hungry belly, 
and half starved their families ; ' Silks and 
satins, scarlet and velvets, pnt out ^e kitchen 
fire,' as Poor Richard says. These are not the 
necessaries of life ! they can scarcely be called 
the conveniences : and yet only because they 
look pretty, how many want to have them ? — 
By these, and other extravagancies, the genteel 
are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly des]^uBed, bat who, 
through industry and fmgimty, have maintained 
their standing ; in whieh case it appears plainly, 
that * A ploughman on his Icffs is hlfi;her than a 

fentleman on his knees,' as Poor luchard says, 
^erhaps they haVe had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of; they 
think ' it is day and will never be ni^^t :* that 
a little to be spent out of so much is not worth 
minding ; but ' Always taking oat of the meal- 
tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the 



bottom, as Poor Richard says ; and th^n, ' Whea 
tlie well is dry, they know the worth of water/ 
But this they might have known before, if they 
had taken his advice. ' If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some ; 
for he that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing/ 
as Poor Richard sa(ys ; and, indeed, so does he 
that lends to snch ^ople, when he goes to get 
it in again. Poor Dick fturther advises, and sa3^y 

' Fond pride of dress is snre a Very curse, 
Ere fancy yoa consolt, consult yonr pnrse.' 

And again, ' Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more saucy.' When you have 
bought one fine thing, you must bny ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece ; but 
Poor Dick says, ' It is easier to suppress the 
first desire, than to satisfy all that lollow it/ 
And it is as truly foUy for the poor to ape the 
rich, as for the frog to swell, in order to equfd 
the ox. 

*■ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats shoakl keep near share.' 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, as Poor 
Richard says, ' Pride that dines on vanity, sups 
on contempt ; — Pride breakfasted with Plenty, 
dined vnth Poverty, and stipped with Infamy/ 
And, after all, of what use is this pride of ap* 
pearance, for which so much is risked, so much 
IS suffered? It cannot promote health, nor 
eajBe pain ; it makes no increase of merit in the 
person, it creates envy, it haatens misfortune. 
^'But what madness it must be to run m 
debt for these superfluities ! We are offered, 
by the terms of this sale, six months' credit ; 
and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready 
money, and hope now to be nne without it» 
But, ah ! think what you do when yon run in 
debt ; you give to another, power over yonr 
liberty. If yon cannot pay at the time, yoa 
will be ashamed to see your creditor; you will 
be in fear when you speak to him ; you will 
make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, ana, by de* 
grees, come to lose your veracity, and sink into 
base, downright lying; for 'The second vice 
is lying, the first is running in debt/ as Poor 
Richard says ; and again, to the same purpose, 
' Lying rides upon Debt's back :' whereas a 
free-bom Englishman ought not to be ashamed 
nor afraid to see or spwc to any man living. 
But poverty often deprives a man of all spint 
and virtue. ' It is hard for an empty bs^ to 
stand upright.*-— What woold you think of that 
prince, or of that government, who should issue 
an edict forbidding you to dress like a gentle* 
man or gentlewoman^ on pain of imprisonment 
or servitude? Would yoa not say that yoa 
were &ac^ have a right to dress as you please, 
and that such an <^t would be a breach of 
your privileges, and such a government tyran* 
nical^ And yet yoa are alwat to put yoonelf 
under that tyianny, when yoa run in debt for 
such dress ? Your creditor has authority at his 
pleasure, to deprive yoa of your liberty, 6jr con- 
fi^i^ 9<^ ** ^ gool for Hfop or by eelHng you 
for a servant, if you should not lie ttble to pay 
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Aim.* When yoa hare got your baigMo, yoa 
jn8y> p6rbl4)8, think littk ef paytieiit ; but^ a^ 
Poor Richard Mya, ' Creditors have better mt* 
moriea than debtorfti creditors aro a etiperatl" 
tiotts 8ect»^a/ pbiervtrt t>/ $et daift and (hHM.* 
Tht day oomes roaiid before yoa are avt^are, aod 
the demand is made before you are pirtepaiod to 
aatisfy it | or, if yoa bear yoor debt in mind, 
the term^ which at first seenled sO long, will as 
k lessens^ appear extremely short : 'fime will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his shoulders. ' Those have a short Lent, 
who owe money to be paid at Easter.* At 
|)resent, perhaps, yon may think yoursiilveb in 
thriving circumstances, and that y6U can b^ar 
a little exthivtkgance without injury 3 but, 

< For tge and want save while yon may| 
No morning-80A lasts a whole day.' 

Gain may be fepl|[)orary and uncertain -, but 
ever, whue yoo live, expence is constant and 
certain ; and ' It is easier to build two chimneys, 
than to ke^ one in fuel/ as Poor Richard says : 
80» ' Rather go to bed snpperless, than rise in 
debt, 

det what yoa cao» Kod what yon get hpld, 

'TIS the stone that will torn all your iead into gold/ 

And when you have got the philosopher s stone, 
sure yon wifl no longer complain of bad times, 
or the dificolty of paying taxes. 

IV. " This doctrine) my fkiends, is reason and 
wisdom : but, after all, donotd^nd too mnch 
tipoa your own Industry^ and fhigality, and 
prudence, though ■ ex<ieltsnt things ; for th<^ 
may all foe blasted without the blessing of 
Heaven -, and Iberdfove, ask that blessinR hum- 
bly, and be not tincharitable to 'those that at 
present seem to want it, bnt comfort and help 
them . Remember, Job suffered, and was aft^- 
-vards prosperonB. 

. '^ And no^ to conqludob ' SzperieUce keeps a 
tlear school, but fo^ols will learn in no other,* a^ 
Poor Ricbsffd says^ and soarpein that ; for it is 
true^ ' We may give advtce, bAt>We'canm>t give 
oDndact.* However, remember this, ^ They thttt 
will not be counselled cannot be betpeil/ tind 
farther, that ' If you will not hctar f^aMMi^ishe 
will snnely^ imp yoor ksraefcteSj* as Poor lti«hard 
aays. . . , ' ' • ■ • 

Tfava the old genHewan «a^ed'l^ lUMkignt. 
.The people heard it;^w4 approved '^he dOictritte, 
tend imlb^diatelyi practised lb<^' contrary, /v«r iu 
if ii Aad daen a cMUnkn iermdh ^ fe^r the aitic* 
tiob dpe]ied,andtheyt»egafntd (rayextYavalgantly. 
<*i*l found the good mani had- thbronghly* studied 
my Atmanacks/aad digellsed all t'dropt on those 
topics dming khecoome of tv«^nty>five years. 
The freijuerpit nlention^bd'tnaicre of hie mast have 
Hred any 0|ie«lM ) > but' riiy vanity was w'Mld^r*- 
folly delighted wMhiir, though I>^«s cotfsctons 
that ndt a tenth i part of the wisdom' wasfmy 
riwn, which be hscni>ed to nie ; bot rattier the 
gieaniiigs that Thfidmitde Of the senf^e of all 

a Sfitt\ it 96^ 9] is the lav in 'Amerteav that'btested 
land of libertjTi where tibis wm fifst published ! Brit- 
on*, what do yon thvhk of it ? 



ages and natioiii. . However I. resolved to be 
the i>etter for the echo of it ) and thonigb I had 
at first determined to bpy stuff for a new coat, I 
went away, resolved to wtoi* my old one a little 
longer. Reader^ if thou wilt do the same* thy 
profit will be as great as mine. — 1 am, as ever, 
thine to scire thee, RicvaAO SAuNonas.* 

* The «hov« artinle If ft-om ihm 0€q of i\m cele- 
brated Dr. Franklin, who, wishing to collect into 
one piece all the sayings npon the subject of industry, 
fl-ngalhy.&c. which he had dfoppeS in tliv course 
oTpobllshin^ the Aimaniick called << Pbhr Rtdmrd," 
framed the above Ingenidut and Amadiiif fiction for 
that purpose. 

" THEY MAY CLAIM THE FLITCH OF 

BACON." 



Mri 



This pit>verb alladesm ik cdstoM instituted 
in the manor of Little Dvanaow, in Esiex, by 
the Lord Fltawalter, wbo lived In the reign of 
Henry ilL $ Which was, tiat any wedded cou- 
ple, who, after beitg taarried a year and a day, 
woold come to the priory, «fid, kneeling on two 
shafrp^pointed slonee.befoite llio prior and oon- 
vent, sweai' that during that time they had 
neither rtpanted eif their bsiigslo» tier had any 
disaention, iAiOidd Imve a gadimon or flitch of 
bacon. The records there mention several per- 
sons wIh) have daimed and received it. The 
custom of late has been left off. The fioirra of 
the oath was as foRows : 

Yoa shall swear by the cnst'okne of onr confession^ 

That yon never liiade any tinptiall transgrefision, 

Since yon were nbarrMd man iad^ife, 

Hy household brawls or eontenlioas stslfe^ 

Or otherwise in bed or boid. 

Offended each other in dead or word ; 

Or siiice the parUK clefk said''* sMeby*' 

IHsbed yoniaeltee' oMMrrf^d a|eB t 

Or in a twrlydMontb and i day^ 

Repented not in Ihongki aav wey ; 

ft«it continued troe and in aeaire, 

As when yOn jolb'd hands in holy qnire. 

If tb these' coiidltfons, withoitt aU mr, 

Oif yiAir own aeeoird.ytfn pWl nos^aw^ar^ 

A famftn^of batonyannbaHptoeivci . 

And bear it hence with \o^ and §ood leave \ 

For this fs onr castome, at'Dtioniow well known, 

iThoitgh the sport be o'nfs/the bkcon's yoAr own. 

I ' •- f ' — 1-.. ■ . I 1-.. 1'— ■ - ■«' i^.i^.-^- ... . — ■- — ■ — - 

TUB APPrtOAGH JOP WINTER. 
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O /or a'sSath^m aa|]teeli warm^ 

To. cat^h t^ solar rayK 
Scr^enM from the northern whsd and storm 
Of wibtei^'s coining days. 

The ra^rged* trees, their beanty gone, 

(How sdon is beWhty' tied !} 
WlehlatetfM^Mibeatts'iTeVci^y 'shone, 

ik>gri!Oehiiaba(ii«v spi^iXt; ' 

^Msbe^MNii ll*Di)(^JiM4!lli We IR^ 4H«ikd^ 
'Tb:ganvthe eOblcBireitv 

' Witb liyely joy we gre^t. 

Brownfalling fei^ves baatrj^wiUte-graaa^,; 

And, scatter'd far Itnd uw, 
temlt amsjlinff,T»on6wfc6urid,' . « 

The IfiseHowiatrtTe'iF year; 

Sweet Vbbhi.Vnoi'e' Ainrtliiir grb^., . 

Begins taeeold tttf^l, 
A||d8don,wiUpM<t,hi9.BiiMiinifilaw^, . i 

For winter's scanty moal. 



Fleet swalklwa, ta their inatlnet tnie. 

Invade the chimneys biph, 
To plan their distant journey through 

The aznre trackless sky. 

A few dis'colonr'd vine leaves striye 
Tb fringe the windows neat ; 

tf here troops of laagSid flies arrive. 
To feel reviving heat. 

IMsahkK* wasps now dH^op tbel^ wings, 

The apider'i ehsy |irey ; . 
The merry cricket fainter singf , 

Once gaye.s\ of the gay. 

The ftheltVing grern-honse now receives 

Its vagrant tenants sweet, 
A risinft copse of varied leaves. 

Gay Flora's, blooming tl-eat; 

Still, tempted by deln^ive skies. 
Bees twke their wohUpd road, 
Biit fbiaf e 4caree». their yellow thighs 

Return with half a load. 

• • 

Tlie Ahori'aiat day, detUningAst* 
Each evening longer grows ; 

While many a mental wise repast 
Precedes the night's repose. 

Can sn'ch a season pass away. 

And no improvement give ? 
Can we hpproaOli oar closing idsy, 

And ttill taptaeigr live ? 

Noseooad spring's iFbr dying man, 

Tis only one he kaovi i 
Om snmmer short, mm aiitamn's spaOi 

One winter's chilling snows! 

Ah I then be wise, the offer sewe. 
And get traOAplanted where 

No storms assail the shctterM trees, 
He blight pervades the air; 

Vo parching dronglit, noilooding rains, 

No enemies molest ; 
No anxions cares, no racking pains. 

Disturb cfelestial rest ! 

How can it be ?— lor Jeans there 
. Biliihigh,aUfi»ea<nkMie|. 
The fairest of ten thonaand fair, 
fhe Fonnt of.endleit^ lovc^! 

His amile is* peace vf ithoat allay, 

Dinhsing new delight, 
Which saints for ever ^ball enjoy« 

Enrap^iMr'd with the. sight. . 
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Witiiftat«kisMiered»«aluia Ifes 
f^m Hy steiy Of BTy fcterteft S 
Happiest they oVhanah race. 
To whom Odd' has given hi4 grace 
To hope^ to fear, to rea'di to pray, 
To lift ihe Utch/Jo force the way , 
AAid'heuer had tktif ed-eribtea bent, 
• 'TOiofeid cn.iiagbv deride, and iBOsni! 
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"Give adog>a bad naibe and ban^him." Tie 
bMt tbingB" ttay be so perverted und abased ns 
to kne Ibeir proper character, and to hare ideas 
of the greatest evilaSBOciatMyithtbero: So 
it hasfaappene<t'H-hb respect t« the term vnion'. 
Abstraotedly "riewed it is the greatest blessing ; 
at dtmrn'M ■ ia a term' cxpressiTe of the 
greatest e*il, so union, which ih its opposite, is 
li term which astiirally coii\'eys' the idea' of the 
greatest happiness, Whether In families, in 
ciUes, or rn society at Inr^'.' But even this 
term for the b«t of social blessings, has been 
so prostitBted and^yerveTted that it has been 
made the watchword for diTisionsand dissen- 
tioBB, and all that ia'CatCulated to disturb the 
peace of society, to burst tlie bands of civil 
goTenment, 'and to Ihttodate anarchy, con- 
Rision, and niin. Never has (here been a time 
when the term " *nioit" his been more osten- 
tatiiHiBly blasiMied and pageanted about, whilst 
perhaps never «'a3 ' tbete a time when less of 
the real thing existed^ th all daring that reign 
of hifatnation and fertnedt ftbm lidiich ne are 
JQit DOW emerging. Utaio its apposes agreement, 
but in whathavenrcnbeeniigreeing? in nothing 
but to disagree. To rail' at those above them, 
and tAnple oh thoae berteath tbem ; to steel 
their hearts' against- the hindly feeling of oar 
natare; to renounce all the sympathies of man, 
and to foster enmity, hatred, malice, and all 
nnoharitahleness ; to call eril good, and good 
evil ) to put darkness for tight, and light for 
darkness ) to pnt bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter ; to clamour for this and that fancied 
good, like children after a new play thing, and 
then, like discpa^tented dtildrea, to. be dissatis- 



fied with the toy when they hare got it and to 
try for another j to find faolt with every body 
and every thing, they scarce know why, but for 
tlie mere saVe of finding fault j to be discon- 
tented with the stcLtion which providence lias 
assigned them, and which they are (jnalilied to 
All, atnl 'to aim at some other station,, the 
trtJubleS Of which they koo'w potliing about, 
and the duties of whicli they are n^erly dis- 
qualified to discharge ; to lose their time, their 
employment, and conse4uebtly their bread, in 
runhinff after politjcal adventurers, ivho send 
them home with b^ads full of notions, btit 
pockets and beHics empty, to brood in the 
seeret wretched ties? of their comfortless homes, 
oVeV wants and sufferingii' which their own 
pcrverseness has brought upon them ;— these 
are the features of.itioderfa union. Oh per- 
verted terin, turned to inean every thing con- 
trary to' its proper patrifo ;,' 86 Ihat the very 
sbnnd of the word prod'iuies' a jarring, discot- 
datit feeiifig'ip the mi rid. ' Tltat word wWh 
ooght ta excite Withit' us "ideas Of concord, 
amity, peace, good Will, fall that is amiable, all 
that is kindly ■ and benevolent, has been "bo 
abused that the very Sound of the' word L^ 
almost revolting to a lover of orijer and of his 
country ! ' ■-■■■.■ ■.■ ■ - 

But this Is ftselfa great evit Let us 
rescue this sWeet word " iinion" from' the 
proach under which it lies, ■ Let the word 
turn to it? proper meaning j once more let it 
be known tnat nuioo means not division but 
concord j not rebellion but loyalty ; not raifing 
against mlers, bat submission . to lawful 
authority j not qaarrelUng, and fighting^ and 
rioting,, but order . and peace ; not labouring 
every man to. get' above another, but all con-' 
earring to prombtc the common welfare of 



sodety, by doing each his duty^u that . sta^ioif 
of lir& to which it has pleased God to call hioi. 
Let not one class of society nqitc agaia^t 
Luother; but let us awake to the consideratioa 
that the grq^t fi^chiqe cannot go. ori; nnless all 
the wheels and pins are kept in their proper 
place, and ^11 perform their proper oBiqq. ,Let 
tliose wboo) God las placed in highen/ station! 
and t^less^d with ,w<»llh, .recollect tlta^.tli^ 
art! Ete^itrda entrusted with their i/lt»\ei:'.$ 
goods ; ajid let them look abroad intQ tlte field 
of bencvolenc^ which expands before tbeia, an4 
inquire how they can best «pply thkiir retourcai 
to increase the quantum of hi^toan Jia^ine^ 
or at Jeast to dioiinish the iqa^ of, hnmaif 
misery; thus will tbe hearts, of their inferior* 
be dr^wit to^^rd them, in grateful attfichlBen| 
as to their benefactors i,aud let those whDni:the 
same Divine providence has plac^d:iD' auborj, 
dinate statioiis, show respect to their. saperidrs, 
a;id engage their jeg^^ by habits ;of iadiistry^ 

Eacefidness, and ord<^. Come, my good if)\- 
vBi-rmy hononred customers, be pqraaaded 
to'know and, pursue your trae interests: tho 
diSerpnt closes of society have been too long 
set one against another by mutual JQalonaiee; 
aii^d what has comf of it ? nothing bat .disorder, 
and misery, and. rujn : let - social order aqd 
mutnal cofifideDce be restored, and aU shall bg 
well again. The ruins of, our city ane begipr 
E^ing to be repaired j Ih^ stqups of the.riUM 
of Queen Square: are begisjiiDg to be laid onq 
upon another ; and ( trnst that tho far worsq 
moral ruin, to which our nnhappy city has been 
reduced. Is also t^bout to be repaired by the 
building ,np together of the fc^tterod frs^qieKt* 
of social ordef. , ■ ■ 'oi ; . .. 

Let thiSfgood work gp on, ^nd Br^itol sbaU 
yet )(nbw th^ Uua .ffeyuiBg^.of tjii^^aiaun. 
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dasaet in oae conpact fabric of social order» — 
this is dometiic — this is tocui^— this is national 
strongth. 

OSt word Bore.— -Goiiimon troobles unite 
asa together by the sympathy of common snf- 
teiBg : this has« I think, been verified in oar 
own experience. The pestilence has been one 
mean of very much softening the asperity of 
party feeling, by making men sensible that 
they are mortai^ <mmI timt it Is «M>t for 4hose 
whose breath is in Aeir tM^strife/tD waste thit 
fleeting brM(b 111 railbg a^cainst their feUmo. 
BMMrtals. Bnty if common troubles draw men 
together by a sense -of common sufferings, 
ahonld not common mercies and deliverances 
have the effect of still further cemetiting them ? 
Would we, as a people, shew our gratitude to 
the author of all our mercies, for the abatement 
of mSk '^S^l^a^ wis '^nnot ^iresent to 'him a 
more aeceptable thanlF-ofTering than true union 
and brotherly love. Let theu all our jealousies. 



Umm u HrwgtkT It is tnie union it I breeze has wafted him over a vailttrflfet of •oeaaa, 
atieogth,— but then what union } not the union while he '' slumbered and skflt.*' 
of one dass against another,— that is weakness. But if a sudden consciousness of the lapse 
tor*'akouie&idedag^miuiiti€lfoannoi»tandi* of large portions of our short life occasionally 
but that sort of union which binds all rouse us to that serious reflection which ought 

to be habitual, for the most part we live and 
act like spendthrifts, that redoce themselves to 
beggvy by extravagance in small sums of 
which tliey take no account. A poet has well 
said, ihxt "Procrasimathn is the thief of time.** 
It is a thief that steals this gift of inestimable 
value, by tempting us to waste the present hour 
uoprofitably, and to put off the duties and ob- 
ligations of feo-day until lo-morrow. If to- 
morrow ^4Miiies, snflki^Mt fdr .the day aje its 
duties and its evils ; nidivhile we are slanres lo 
this pemieioiis habit an aqaa! or a greatc rlead 
of duties unperformed is again deferred to to- 
morrow, so that every- 8)ay comes to us like an 
inheritaoce encumbered with debt. 

Cod shewn us the value of time by^thavway 
in which he bestows it. The earth and the 
tf^^^p n nyy siMraad^at ^8£Ma^M'4a*4heif 'Calaasa 
and immensity ; and their treasures are inex- 
haattible. Spaoe i« dnfidita ; but time comes 
and goes minute after minute. We can heap 



in the grave of the cholera, to be had no more 
fti Mttetebrance; unlffss they 'be remembered 
CbtteMteh our gratttutSe, for the restoration of 
thet^l^ bf harmony and peace. 

me imBF OF TiMB. 



i,^aa^vafmi*w^vc^veffv ^ip fiLaiiu ^ uui as icgaius uuie, hii aiv c<|u«iiy 

poor, for no one possesses more thaikthe{>reseQt 
moikk<6ht ; and we can only save it by spending 
it ve/Zasit flies. 

'^lifMieali teice*-- 



Kt the present beautiful^ but melancholy 
iOieea, when the bountiful earth hi^ving yielded 
iMr treasures, is preparing for the deep repose 
tSf'^Hhter; when the cuckoo, the nightingale, 
attd the tnerry lark are heard no longer, and 
the swallow is on the witig to warmer skies ^ 
Ki^aa the woods oiore t^eauttfal as their foli- 
4^ M^as to*Me, are changing their deep 
gv^Uta iilto *the varied tints of autumn, and 
mrtfWtttff ihe ground with a wintry pall of wi- 
thovad Teav^ ; every object serves to remind 
%i«that Weaatselires are speeding to that de- 
«%'<ilrM^h to earifhly sprir^ can revive, hi 
^mte'of'Our Vdn^tatice to reflect as we ougttt on 
Oe flight of time, particular seasons, eVents, 
wad MrcaiiislaBees will sometimes compel us to 
eoasld<»r*ho^ lotfg we have lived, and to how 
fittlo pulrpose. ft is brob^t to the tiemtm- 
brance of the a^ed bf Ih'e dull ear, the dim eye, 
the'lfttteHng Kttbs, /and the other frailties 'of 
flKlAd"iind body whfdi attend decflniriff yeats. 
temeVMiilte long-forgotten beetles ^nd occur- 
foists vMh suddenly into the nitvd, tvith all 
tke^itliifcthess of those lArhich happened ves- 
teVdAy. By' a^hig a book thAt belonged to 
atf '^rly ifnd -valued fri^d, I ' have just been 
MttiiMM by' his hatHi<^wtiting, and the date 
mil the t&de plige, that nearly ten vears have 
tntaad ^wiy abce he 'has been numbered with 
ne dM. Shah neooilebtions make us start. 



'^ Keaven*s on their winic; a moment yoa may wUh 
<«'Whch worTdft Wftnt wealth' to bay.'' 

As we measure the value of laboar by time. 
So in one point of view we may measure the 
value of time by the wealth which labour pro- 
duces. In most employments, tberefora« tiaie 
has a fixed pecuniary value. But the enlight- 
ened conscience measutes the value of tiaie 
bv another and a hr higher standard.-^ 
How* very few, however, hare learned to esti- 
mate' the value of a day as the Roman Emperor 
did, who 4»nnted it lost when it was not dis* 
tinguished by some useful or benevolent action. 

Oh let us l>ewate of whatever would rob us 
of our precious time. Though' we be such 
spendthrifts of our meatfa , let us be misers ^f 
our ^Mie-^husband it welU and not part with 
the smallest portion but for its wortli. Pro- 
crastination is the great but aot the aniy thief o( 
time. There are manv thieves who are watch- 
ing to deprive us of this treasure. Beware my 
fneads of the man who would iaveigle yon to 
the' tavern or the alehouse, and put the iaebriat- 
ing cup into your hands. Whilst he pours 
poison down your throat, he at the same time 
robi you* Heprofesses perhaps to treat yoa 
at free cdit$ but he makes yoa pay dearly for 
it, by taking from you that ^aa^ the right em- 
plovineht of which would. put bread into the 
months of your huqgry ohildrea ; or avaa 
enable you to acquire an honourable oompeteace,. 
Beware of the political spouter who calls ypii, 
siway nrom your busihess to listeii to )iis decla- 
mation upon th^ hardness of the tiiaes, and the 



4aidmuse on our departed years, like' the tra- ^ ^ 

^ter who siiddenly awakes in si^ht of a fo- 1 wrongs which he wiil tell yoa are inflicted ilpoa 
tt^tlum, jitRptMd to And tiiat the ^i^tl yto through some real or soppooed mismanage- 



ment of pablic mattera.— Whilst the abuses 
which he descants upon may perhaps impose 
a farthing a year additional tax upon yoa, this 
declaimer is taxina you both directly and ia- 
directly— H/tr«cf/jf m making you sutMcribe to 
his political clulh— and indirectly in consuming 
your tune, by the due employment of which yoa 
might earn a hundred, perhaps a thousand 
times as mach as you are supposed to lose by 
the political mismanagement complained of. 
These are amongst the aiot^ noterume thievea 
of time I but there are others more insinuating 
and less suspected. There is the man who 
stops you in the street, aud lays -hold of your 
button hole, and pins 'you faSt, ^aHiiht he talka 
poHtics 'Or 'iBcandal to you, or alUs you some 
rodomantade 'Story about his own adventores. 
This Atf-gossip, harmless as he seems, is m 
highway robber, a reckless, ruthless robber^ 
who robs yoa of that which he knows not how 
to use himself! — ^then there is the tale-bearing 
sitf-gossip who assails the door of the indns-^ 
'Vn^aa ^wa^^Mwia, ivmraes iiiia ^cr Tpsxvacy^ 
and consumes those precious hours in emuU 
talh, which, but for such intrusion, would be 
given to the duties of the nursery* or^jMy be 
tb'^iCiClS'df mercy and benevolence. "Fisibase- 
breahing — *tis wone than petty larceny — it 
robs the poor children, who are thereby deprived 
of a mother's invaludble lessons; it robs tbe 
poor who thereby lose the visit of charity. 

. But there are time stealers of a stBI'nMaa 
guileful character ; there is the novel WiUmftfmf 
that insinuates itsdf into the retiseawat af^the 
closet, and fildies from the tlioiightlcBs and 
vain, boars upon hoars of predaos time, Mfr» 
sumed in worse than idleness — whilst the dutiea 
of their station are an^Iected, and thenMalvca 
or their children are clothed with tags— or if 
they be in stationa above all these, yet (what 
is worst of all>) they are deprived el peace, ^ 
hope, of sa/vairloa^ by the pollatiog, ensaariag» 
time destroying, sool marderiiia ipra dael iona 
of a corrupt liceatioas press ! There is- a fisae 
stealer still mote sebtle than even thaae; 
Sioth is the great tinw stealer, the very pavaat 
of procrastination, which is the joint oflspii a g 
of sloth and indecision— and oh howdaea-^aiatfa 
deprive thousands of their iavahiable<tiaia,-w4Hr 
guardit most watchfully against athef^ssaOaita; 
** A little more sleep a attle aiofe tiumihar, a 
little more fokting of the hands loalecip.'* Viik 
is the snare ; and what is the oonseqaeaca ? '9o 
shall thy poverty cooie as one that travalMi, aarf 
thy want as an armed man." Sloth is thaeaanar- 
ittff 2>e/!/aA ;'1>ut her Philistine aocompKoea ani 
behind the enrlaia watohiag their opportanity^ 
and ready to seiae apon their victim. On tke 
whole) as' we tender oar nreseat eomfoit, or aar 
everlasting happiness, 'let as watch agaiaat 
whatever and whosoever would rob asaf oar 
predousdime. Wemay paradise the sentioieals 
'of the (raet on another subject and say— - 

l/^ho Atsals my purse tteaU traah, 
I'W6old not sue him ; 

'Bat he who^ reckless^ steals my preekMMtimt, 

A freasars 8ts(rt«'wM«h aaiiiht eariebai-Miap. 

But makes me poor indeed f K. 
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jyDVIGfi TO A YOUMfi TiUUD£8MAN. 
[J9y Dr. FrankUn,^ 



'Remember that thne ia money. He that can 
earn 10«. a day by bia laboor^ and gqes abroad* 
or alts idle one-naif of that day, thoiwb be 
spends i>at 6d, during his diveraion or idfeneaa, 
oi^t not to reckon iiat tbe only expence ^ he 
haa really apent^ or rather thrown way^ ,5s 
"besidea. 

Remember that credit ia money. If a man 
leta -money lie ia ^my baiida after it ia dae* be 
givea me the intereat, or so much aa I can make 
of it dnring that time. Thia amoanta to a con- 
siderable aom, if a man haa a good and large 
credit, ami niabea^Mid nan of it. 

Remember that money ia of a prolific {/rue* 
iifyi^g''] generatii^ nature. Money can l)^t 
money, and ita offapriiig *caB ^begat moKO, and 
80 on i 5a. turned ia aix ; tomM ^gain it ia 
7m. Zd., and on till it becomea a lOOiL Tbe 
more there ia of it, the more it ipmdncea .every 
toming I to that the pnoJita viae iQoieker and 
quicker.^ 

He that kiUa a breeding aoW| deatroya all 
her ofispring to the IhouamMlthfenenation. He 
that murdera a ctown, deatroya vA it mjgbfhaye 
produced, even acorea of pounda. 

Remember that aix pounda a year are bot a 
groat a day. For Hiia little amn, which may 
daily be waated in time or expence, miperceived, 
a man of credit may, on hia ovrn aecurity, have 
the conatant use and poaaeaaion of IQQ/. So 
much in atock, briakly turned by an indaatriona 
man, prodncea great advantac^. 

Remember thia aaving, Tw ika goodp^jf* 
mtuier is lord ^^Momr mtwfis fiurS0» >He that 
18 known to pay pmMstaally and exactly to the 
time he promisea, may at any time, and on any 
occasion, raise all .tjhe .money faiai'aeada can 
apare. Thia ia aometinea'jof great .vae > there- 
fore, iMver keep bomMved* money an hoor be- 
yond the time yon promiaed, lest a diaappoint- 
ment abut up your friend*a pnrae for ever. 

The moat trifling actiona that affect a man*8 
credit, are to be regarded. The-aovnd of your 
liammer at five in the morningi or nine^t n|ght, 
heard by a creditor, makea him eaay^ixaMatha 
bnger. But, if he jeea yon at a' Milliard table, 
or heara your voice at a tavern, when yen should 
be ak work, he aenda for hia money the next 
day. Fmer clothea than he or hie wife weara, 
or greater expenoe-in any particular than he 
affords himself, abooks hia pride, and he dnna 
you to humble yon. Creditors are a kind of 
people that have the aharpeat cyea and ears, aa 
well aa the beatmemoriea, of any in the worM. 

Good*natured creditora (and aneh one would 
always cbuae to deal with if one could) feel 
pain when they are^ obliged to aak for. money. 
Spare them that pain, aod they will love. yon. 
When you receive ^ a anm of money, idivide* it 
aowDgthcm aooordingtoyonr'debta. 

t)o not be ashamed of .paybff a amal] sum, 
becsnae you owe a greater. 'rMoaer, moce or 
leaa, ia alwaya welcome, and yon^.c^two^«lonkl 



raHiev be at the traobie «f *veoeivittg ienpnunds, 
vdliintarily brought hiiA, though at ten dlfierent 
timea or payments, than be obliged to go ten 
different .timea to demand it, before he can re- 
ceive it an a lamp. It ahows that yo« are 
mindfiil of 'what yon owe, it makea yon appear 
a careful, aa well aa.an honest man> and that 
still inc»eaaea your oedit. 

Beware of thinking all your oam -that yoo 
have in yonr* poaaeaaion, and of living aceord- 
ingly. it is a mistake that many people who 
have credit faU into. To prevent this, keep an 
exact account of both yoor expencea and in- 
comea. if yon take the paina at firat *to mention 
particulars, it wiH have thia ffood €Wect, yon 
will discover how wonderfully small trimng 
expences mount up to large suma i and will 
diaoern what might have lieen, and amy, for the 
fntore, be saved, without oecaaionittg any great 
inconvenience. 

In abort, the way to wealth, if you deaire it, 
ia aa .plain aa the way to market?^t d^ienda 
dnefly on two wofda, mdmtff msA fntgatkff t 
i. e. waate neither vonr time normopey, bot 
m^e the beat nae o/both. He that geta all he 
honeatly can, and aavea all he geta, (neeeaaary ex* 
peacea exoepted,)* will. certainly bemnne rich $ 
if ihat Being, who govern the worM, to wiiom 
all ahonld feok for a bleaaing on their honeat 
endeavoora, doth not .in hia ,wiae providence 
ofcherwiae tdeteamine* 

•A doe r«gaMi alto being hadto.|he claims of i«n«* 
MleiiM;«-*Uitre Is nothing lost by tUis. Ou the con* 
tiaiy, the nealect of It, becemea a rast wbieh eon* 
snaieaaMny a boacd.'-^^ N. 

THE TRAVELLER'S ADVENTURE. 



Sanntcring on the road hetween.Naim andCamp- 
belten, in Uie north of Scotland, I wu overtaken by 
a Hll^aiiiier, - a thksk-iret, hardy, rotij^h loekina 
Mieer,aU'nef ve. •'iF^ae ilay» Sir,'' sa»ilwv«iPilll^a 
fneadiy , sort AfsmUeea bit ^eonattnanot. **Bean- 
tiful/' replied 1.; "howlar is It to Gampheltoar 
'« Abont three miles, Sir/' "There is no bittoclL at 
the «nd,)I hopef ^<*No, Sir, the distaaee it not 
aMretbawihreeiRBeiithaiilet.^ «« Ifyoa are going 
lbitfaer,"}aaid I,'*^.and do not mareh is qaieii tine, 
we are comrades.^ He doffed hit liennet» aad ieok 
ont bit sniiff-lMx. The Waterloo medal was glittea* 
ing on hit breast, and my own thrilled with pTeesnre 
at the sight ; I felt respect for- the wearer ; nncon* 
scionsly I projected my Anger aad ihandvJAir a phiah 
•Ttnian. ** Y oa • he ve teen • aoBM aervke, • m .good 
fellow I in what regiment t" " The Forty .Second* 
Sin:^ «'Then yon have been In the thick of it.^^ 
^^Aye, Sir, onrregimeothat a good name; there 
are flMiiy othertas bvave, I tbihk/' ^^I am not a 
soldier,''^ Qontianed I, '^ bnt.I ihavoitomeintimaeiet 
with the pieataret and privationt, to which he Is 
tnlnected. I visited the ^Id.of Waterloo tbortly 
aAer the battle ; saw the scattered fragments of the 
soklieKa acco nt re men ts, the newly«raised heaps of 
monU, aad the • soaiahad earth, ^ where Sre had at* 
tisted ia hiding Iheibaime of that dajrs ware, pea 
wounded f 'M wat^hlt, Sir»tawardt.the close of 
the battle, and whUe «on the, groaod, pierced by a 
lancer at hir horte lemied over nm ; bot I wat car- 
ric«l to the rear, < and- metwarda to an ent^bente at 
Mant St. iean^iwharemv woandaarete atlaadad ie^ 
and baingin good.haalth, 1 soon Jeaiened the Iron^ 
ble of the tnraeon, refuted to go to Antwerp with 
mp ^disabled ttaiaadat, bat Joined asy reglaseat in 
tinm to OMreh hito Paria; aevertrdMlI laeliaadl 



fileaMMreat wfaen 'the reglmenit of Cassia aatoted 
ut at we pa«sed." *' Yoe have been a tovtmiMn, 
and are a bappy fellow," said I. ^* Yes, Sir, Mid 
niv pleasure is lenewed whenever I moH with one 
wim knows what we had to do." Waterloo would 
have futaieked nn .with snbjeec fer thvee -himdred 
miles, tired as I was. iiy travailing trank bad 
(been. forwarded to Campbelten by tbe aoaob, a* f 
.purposed to cvom the ftloray Frith. When .we art U 
ved at tbe inn, I invited tiie WaterhMi men to take 
tefresliment wi ih -me ; ' be aocepted- my offer, eeemed 
^atefiiliaail faaippy. Ue-loldtniethe wae foiiig heia»i 
to Invetness \ but ea I wee a etranger hi>&esopairfii, 
in tretucn for my kindness, be should feel pl^asnca 
In pointing ont tlie striking obfects which might be 
seen from a lofty 4windhill at the back ef the 40WW. 
Aacordiagiy^ away we^lriHlgod, converaad, aadtaelt 
•naff like old ae^iaintanees. On tbe way, a teM 
thia iHighlander acresled my eampanloaiii'Oaelie. 
and detained .him a few mluntea. I had no deabt 
of being the subject of tlieir remarks, their eyea 
being frequently- turned towards me. I feUnaeaay, 
and could not supprenaan loereaslag dlaKkatO'lMa 
Sgute and caaalenaaea of the aseagve MlaMaader, 
whose features eahibited all tbe cbaaaotavlttlea of 
his country. His eyes were deeply antik,'lilabrowa 
ebeek*boiies harkbly prominent, and a long thin 
tMse, with lips eo vemafhably*aavrow, tlMFf saamad 
10 inoreaee the wUKh of Ms awath ; a biMd ehloi 
eevered with a bristly red beard, aad bagawhtaliOM 
connected wi tli a Aery head of hair, gave<him'a pe* 
cellar expression of 'ferocity. A amall beanet waa 
placed ioaione eldchia bead, bit iMvt eollar waa 
aabatteaed, )bla e l elhla g was tlwoadbare, and •hia 
gaaeaal appearanoe eaeiltd tbe Idea ai m baHiartan> 
i'was glad when my Walerlee nma jolaad me, aad 
we pntee<Mled to tbesnmmit of the Sandhill, ^'mt** 
said he, «* is ibe •pot'Oii- wtdcfa'Ultver Caamwrtl ea« 
camped ; 'no . eae kaewbetier bow>ao aaleor a good 
statioB. That bidldiapv/ntllag. Into the (VrMrlaFaft 
St.. George, well plaoad tOi i««treept the eiavlfatloa, 
aad to keep these partabsiawe; 'bntiio lei^ger'ae* 
aestary. <>n tbe opposite .side af the Frith lt*l|ie 
tewn lof Forteoae, and- near it the village af ^ote* 
meiobe, beafcedf by tbe Wlia af Raat. At Ntriwto.liw 
east it • Ibe eatraaee, bv the Saateaa^ to Cromam, a 
mart fer berriags in tiieir aeaton. O nw ard Is the 
North Sea. On this side of the Frith toithe taath^ 
emt are immense aMaads af tend, stretching along 
the coast from thia ta Nairn, peat (he nmath af«lhe 
Findhom, aad beyead Faraet, where the lefVy baM» 
lag aCands ia memory of Nelten. Leaking laland. 
the celebrated castle of Cawdor nay be seea^ aad 
far in th^ south* the highlands of Perthshire. To the 
wast, near the imaka of tbe Frith, It the femtpa 
ieM of Culleden ; beyond it Is the bonny lawn of 
Inverness; farther are the higblandt that overleek 
the Hebridet aad the Western Ocean." «' Thaak 
yaa, my good fellow,'* teM I, petting a piece of 
oteaey into Us bead at< I thook it. He wooM have 
refnted asy pre t eal ■ b e -. weald remember me, Jia 
taid. In connection with Waterloa. '« Faaewall, SIrv 
the latett pusage of tha Frith it ahoat eight o'cloek 
when the ferry-boat comet with the mail; may 
heaHh and happineto attend yen, Sir." • ««Tho tame 
ieyon; farewell.'' The lattglimpee I had of hha 
Jiae while be « waa . wavftag hit boaaet la • the' air «aa 
me, at be passed oa his way to.Iaveraesa. Jaat. 
daiwn, and reviewed the deli^tfal scene.' 1%e saa 
new and then illomlned the^^white saUs of the tUp^^ 
ping: at' Ibey patted, end* touched with brlghtaatt 
many diataat.olioeta Ihad not aaaaibefare. I 
Ngretled theJoea of sKf gaida. ^ilelta.leaeliaeaib 
and gaaed ahoat with an appraaeh to a n etnaaU 
ontnett, I till I waa ateotad by aeeina tile tall 
■inlander tlowly . paeing aleog tbe anndy road, 
tbakwreaadilrom Ibe bill tawardtr tbe ^fervy aUPoM 
Oaeige. tAil< the anfevoavable bap p amlt a t < I bad 
reeeBvadat>irtt.«igbt of 4batjaaa retavaed, «Wa 
ean dialika aa abject tHI wedreed M; pevbapaaame 
fearariagled laaiy i h tn gbt i. .1 j ad g nd lai.a B maa* 

•«naw>lc 
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WM a ttoot.one:-he miffht know how to iim the 
ttlajniore. I knew Ui« nso of my fiMft, at least with 
the' gloveH on : lie might have a dirk ; — but why 
either should have oreaMon to attark or defend, did 
Dot appear. Tlic days of violen're have passed away, 
and I beiTAB to think I was unjust to an individnal 
of whom I knew nothtoi|( ; yet his Kiaticing small 
grey eyas eooveyed snActent to put any one on his 
gnard; there was notliing to- lull awakened stispicion, 
and the. possibility of bad intention 'remained. I 
aaw I was observed by-hins bnt sat until a rid|^e of 
sand Mitervaued ; he passed on, and I returned to 
my IBB. The time for departure came, and I en- 
gaged ^ youth to take my, trunk to the ferry, abont 
araiU.and a half distant. As we walked alone: I 
inquired about the tall Hifthland^r, and described 
}um^ iie.:was perfectly .represented in ray mind'n 
•ye. Tha lad knew nothing of snch a man. The 
Waterloo man he knaw well, a belter feUow never 
brcalhed; The evening was advancing ; I. was the 
^nW pa4senger, and I idt great anxiety to cross 
balore darkness oama on. The lad returned home, 
and J'sal dowa on my tnink. 

The.walU ot' fort Sr*.Qeorge rooe behind me in 
lolemn MiUnesa, and I resetted ha viae left the inn 
at Ctfnpbcltott^ Toraing to cast a lonalng look 
tbgt W9ff4 IJieliield with horrqr, the tail Highlander t 
Ha. was leanipg with his hands crossed on the top of 
his- k>il|^> •tfcff, and his bristly diin resting on liis 
baadf) his;k.<en gray eyes naslied a fierecmess at 
wbjoh. I.atarted ; bnt rtaimiing a degree of compo- 
lore, I inquired if he ware waiting for the ferry-* 
boat ? He nodded*. 1 observed it was getting cold 
and vdark«- • iie» nodded. 1 looked across the water 
perieaivadwith pleasure the ferry-boat standing over 
tilth a .freshening breeie^ and soon heard her stout 
kaal 'grate an the shore. X man hnrried off with 
the mailvbag* I gave.mytsvnk to one of the boat- 
maoy and ascended a plank ta the boat, which wax 
eapaoioBatfbr the convayafaec of horses, — rigged 
with JMtD' And foresBi4, and managed bv two- stout, 
waatber-beaten old; st anieik Before i had seated 
myself astetn^ Iisaw the tall Highlander spring over 
tha bow of the boaty and haul on board the plank^ 
with a load Gaelic yell,. at which the boat-men 
laughed. The sails . were se t , and we.- commenced a 
baatiig "passage.. Night came on apace, with a 
drizzling shower, and the spray beat over its, so as 
to make me feel uncoraforlable and melancholy. By 
tack for tack we reached the apposite sliore. The 
town of Portrose- was a mile and a half from the 
ferry;, bow was my irook to be conveyed tliither? 
tbe boat* man recommended the tall Highlander, 
who sprang forward, speaking Gaelic, while he took 
np my trunk, and stalked on shore. I asked tire 
boatmen If they knew the man ? ^< No ; but they 
dared say lie would take my trunk safe enengh.'' I 
foUow(>d the tall Highlander along the shore, wher^ 
)^e saod waiL so inters pecsed with tiifts of mshev, 
that I ^as continually stumbling avtr them, or sink* 
lag np.to my ankles -i» sand, and it .was*l)y grfat 
exertion thaC I could .keep np with my trunk, hnr- 
tied tsk as.it was. by the huge strides of tjno bearer. 
I called to him*— be stopped, and seeing some hglits 
a short distance to tbe rights I directed his attipotion 
to them^ inquiring if they wereuot at Fortrose? He 
tiodded, and away he strode throagk fields of pota- 
teeil. . 1 felt eibansted, aiid a *painfi|l regret at 
bavingintmsted. a stranger- with /all on which my 
comfort depended ) danger seemed tosnrronnd me, 
but. nothing bonld be done, save the: eodeareor to 
treat it lightly.' The . Highlander stopped in the 
middle of.a.fteUl,i seated himself- on my tmnk, and 
matteriag, wiped biaierebead. I watched him with 
earneslsaessy and thought be was faligaed; he sat 
while the lights one after another were ezlinffuishedi 
This, thou|^t I, is the spot concerted with the boat- 
meli, on wbicb I am to be attacked, and I expected 
MO oihentban a straggle for my life. • All'was silentt 
I asked the Highlanderif he were tired I be nodded i 
Conld he: proceed? the n6dd«9d. Not a word,-*HH> 
voice bat my^ewa^wbere wts l«-why had 1 been 



so rash 7 what means. could I adopt f Thus was my 
mind occupied, till I became overpowered by appre- 
lieiLsions. — The Higlilauder lose — the time is come, 
thought I, glancing my eye around ; no one appeared 
-Mt was nearly -dark, he made to the nearest cottaire 
•*-! followed in silence, bitt was lelad to find we were 
on a road. I rapped repeajte4Jy- at the door; ,at 
length a head appeared through a small window. I 
learned that we were at Rosemarchc, that there 
was no inn in the phice, and that Fortrose was 
nearly two miles westward. The etafe of anxiety 
I'had endured prevented my speaHing more than 
was absolutely necessary. I pojnted to the roai), 
and the Highlander proceeded in sullen .silence till 
we readied the inn at Fo'rlrose. Here also all were 

in bpd, the house 'being kept by Miss , a 

good kind of lady, who preferred a lift o<- single 
blAssednets to all the. ha^^piet'M .a f^oiible-^ongued 
gentleman had promised by marriage. She had but 
one servant, ft sliel't, stout, freckled Dinewall lassie, 
who had been' in service far south, atfid now filled 
the stations of waiter, boots, ostler, and chamber- 
maid ; ^be came cheef fnUy at the first sumtnoDS. I 
could hfave a bed, but no refreshment save pat cake 
and whisky. I however felt at home, and began to 
remonstrate with some severity at the Highlander's 
haTlng subjected me to sQch disagreeable^. He 
9poke tp tlie.gici in Gaelic, and she became inter* 
prater; it. tiad never occurre.d tome that he' could 
not speak English, However, I learned from the 
girl, that he was ashamed at having deceived me as 
to his knowledge of the road ; fhst hrs Decessilies 
bad induced blm to -become, my guide; tliat he was 
a native of Dornpck, travelling for work as a miller. 
I gave him' half ^ crown. He gazed at me with as- 
tonishment ; his grey eyes filled 'with tears ; he 
called on God to bles* me ; that he Would thank me 
while memory should last ; that had I «tn miles far*^ 
ther to go, he would have seen me placed in safety, 
for he had receired directions so to do from liis 
censin, the Waterloo man. Ettraordinary ! all m^ 
fears were caused 1»r thatmerbld sensibility which 
often induces travellers to repr^ent that which has 
no existence but In imagination.* 

To be harassed with the dread of dangers and 
ihisfortunes that have no. existence but in the 
imagination^ is^^n occurrence not confined to 
travellers. < F\)r not to raentjon ghosts, bob* 
goblhis, and tbe many other ideal canses of 
terfdr to th'e saper^titious and uninstructed^ 
how large a portion of human suffering proceeds 
from the apprehension of evils which may never 
happen to us, or if they do happen, prove less 
formidable in the event than in the anticipation. 
By giving way to groundless and premature 
alarm We run to meet t^e objects .of our fears 
and increase oar. troubles. 

But the unreasonableness of this disposition 
may^ Ifke other moral maxims, be acknowledged 
without, the conviction producing any bene^ial 
influence in the, moment of trial and tempta* 
tion. *' It is not in roan that ivalketh to direct 
his steps/' alid to fortify him agaipst Anxious 
fears^ and to conduct him in safety through the 
many temistations and dangers which his own 
wisdom and fortitude- cannot overcome; he 
requires; like a' benighted traveller^ a g&ide to 
whom he can wholly commit himself. And 
have we not a Gfiide and Protector,, who was a 
man of sorrows and. acquainted with.giief> who 
has passed through the journey of life and the 

dark valley of t/h€i shadow of death before its j 

' ' . • . ■ • • • ' * • 

* Extracted with a few alterations from Cbatabers* 1 
Edinburgh- Journal. 



whe himeelfhatihsQffisred, being tempted, and 
is able to succeor. tfaem> Ihat are tempted > 
To them that trust in Him he is their hope in 
the day of. evil, and they need not fear either 
life, or death, or things present^ or things ta 
come. But when rejected by those whom He 
wonld have tielivercd from the fear of all their 
enemies, they wander, are consumed with terror, 
and must fin alii' perish before the terrible 
wrath and vengeance of Him who is Alniightyy 
to destroy as well as to save. 
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THE ATHEIST AND THE ACORN. 



Methinks this.worid seeoM oddly made, 
' And every thing amiss, 
A dull complaining Atheist said, 
As stretched he Hy beneath the shade, 
And iofUnced It ia this ; 

^ Behofd, qnoth he, that mighty thing, 

A pumpkin large and round, 
Ts held but by a little string, 
Whidi upwards cannot make it sprSag, 

Nor bear it from the ground ; 

DThile on this oak an ocora small. 

So disproportion^ grows ! 
. Snre» whosoe'er surveys at oU, 

This nniversal casual ball, 
. Its ill contrivance knows. 

JI4r bbtter judgment woald hare hnag 

The pumpkin on the tree, 
And left the acorn slightly strung 
'Moogst things that on the surface spmng. 

^Ab, weak and feCble.het 

' / • . . 

No more the caviller could «ay, 
No further faults def cry^ 
' For upward gasiba; as he lay, 

* All acorn tooaen'd fronfi'its ypray, 
" Fell down upon, bis eye. >. 

Tbe wounded part witti- tears run o'er; 

As piraishM for tbe sin ; 
Pool 1 bad that bough a jmrnpHn borey 
Thy whimsies would harewa«k'd no more, 

Nor skull have kept 'em in i 

. FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 
Jm Epigramy by Poet Woodiry, 

Quoth Fair play; ** My boys, 
Wily you keep snch a noise, 
' Yon oifa't Hear me speaking a woH," 
** Ochi brother,*' cries Sneakp 
*' Troth we said ynu might speak. 
But we never engaged you'd be h^ard,*' 

.^^ Mr. Sneak, by thai reachf 
Yoii're no love for free speech, 

Bint its value. is far beyond pelf.*' 
5fiwi:.— •* The trnth 1 must tell; 

• 'Tift I love it so well, 

That I'd faio keep it aUto myte^^" 
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THE PHCENIX. 



^ lit fliir Arabia, happy oii«e — now atony, 

SiBce rained by thnt arch apoitate Bmiey^ 

A PbcBDix late was canght: the Arab host 

Long pondered, part would boil it — ^part woald roast i 

Hot while tbey ponder, up th3 pot-lid flies ; 

Pledged, beaked, and clawed, aUve they tee him rise 

To beaveB, and caw defiance in the skies." 

'* The editor here begs leave to advance a few 
words in behalf of that osafvl bird the PhoBnix, and 



and that the favorites of those ladies of the manor, 
the tnnses, go sporting there, and bag them by 
dozens. By the by, who knows but .my friend 
Woodsy may be gone phoenix shooting this sea- 
son \ if so. Job will expect to have one of the finest 
dished np for him ! — Bat all this in parentheses 
— to come back to our subject, what I want to 
call my readers* attention to is, the carious 
fact that this said phoenix is the most genuine 
of all conservatives, it having been lately ruled, 
in court, that a conservative is something 
dead" but " embalmed^* and so preserved from 



in so <foinghe is biassed by no partiality, as he as- 
sures the reader be not only never saw one, but ... - * 
(imfdMe dictu !) never caged one in a simile in his utter annihilation ; — / should add, in the hope 
Ufe."— /M. 

Job Nott can truly say the same, — he never 
saw a phoenix id his life, except the stone one 
over ^Messrs. Ricketts and Co.*e gate, at the 
glM8' mannCactory ; and the painted one that 
the Insurance Company places over its office : 
■evdrtlielees he has a growing respect for the 
bird, for reasons which will appear in the se- 
quel. Perhaps before I enter farther on the 
vohject of tfaia article; it may be proper to tell 
the reader something more abont this said bird 
ofh^ppyomen. 

. The phtti>ix then is a bird said to be a native 
of Arabia, and of which there i8( never more 
tiMiii one in existence, consequently there can 
he no pairing ; but this defect is made up in 
the foHowing wonderful manner: — It lives above 
140 years according to some writers, *'and 
when it comes to its end, it makes its nest of 



of resuscitation, "Sow attending to this de- 
finition, it is most dear that the phoenix is the 
king of all conservatives; and supposing it to be 
true, as calculated, that the last phoenix was born 
sometinae about the year 1 686, then haying finish- 
ed its 140 years, or thereabout^ (more or less^ as 
Francis Moore says) this phoenix would die some- 
where about 1829 to 1831 > but its nest being 
made of spices, it would be embalmed, and so CjM- 
served or joreserved (which you will) from final 
extinction ^ then ' the sun of right reason find 
soutid principle arising and sWdding its beam3 
upon it, a resuscitation may shortly be expected.' 
Now I mubt tell my readers when and how 
these encouraging Views .came into my head. 
You must know that' .that same bee-hive chs^r 
which my honoured father ysed to take his nap 
in, has diesc^*tided as . jinlieir-loom to his son, 
and IS sometimes applied. ((J t)xe same purpose : 
hot spices, which being set on fire by the heat in plain terms. Job sometimes takes a nap 
of the sun, it burneth, and of the ashes ariseth^ after dinner. Let nbt.my .hoaQ,v'ed cuatomers 
a worm, which afterwards groweth to be a be displeased at this.' It' Ji^^viftfi^ 9eem to 



phoenix. 

* It win be apparent from this brief sketch 
of the natural history of this rara avis, why 
the glass makers and insurance brokers are so 
fond of him. The glass makers have a con- 
ceit that their trade is phcenix-like, because 
they put heavy, opaque, dliM matter into their 
furnace, and it corties forth in the beautiful, 
bright, transparent form of glass. Tlien the 
inmrance men think they have a rieht to the 
phfl0nix for tikeir crest, because by their means 
the old house that has been reduced to ashes, 
rises an^w,1ike a young phoenix, all fair and 
Veautifol.'^'Bnt of M trsdes the verse makers 
oe' most lend of aphdemx^ so niuchtso, that'tis 
said that, thoutfb so scarce i^tMher parts, they are 
MfoouHDOu ili'tb(*J^fy#CMrs0^of Mount Parnassus 
aspheMNttits,or nl^hthigii|es,-onrobin redbreasts -, 



man s 



A'JiL 



agree with the character of the labppirJAg i 
friend to be caught napping 3 but the rai^.is, 
(and the truth will out) th^ in cpnseqdedde^ 
of Job's not unfrequenUy spending the midr 
night oil in the service of the public, he is 
occasionally overtaken with a drowsy fit in the 
day-time, especially after dinner, when he in- 
dulges a lit|le in his bee-hive ehair. • Let not, 
I repeat^ my honoured customers be displeiised 
at this ', Job works many an hour whilst they 
are snug in their beds, so don't let them grudge 
Job his bit of a nap after dipner \ especifilly 
when they learn that so deeply are all the 
faculties of his soul engaged in their service, 
that evien in his very dreams his imagination 
dwells upon those thin^ which concern their 

« Thcysasa U s •C rMnfme ra 'is esai.ibeesast ^'tbtA rHaMs 
to tbU iaurettiat MrS It iavahreS la aisUfy. 
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welfare. Nor can this be wondered at 
thing can be more certain, than tbet on^ 
dreams take the colour of our waking tkooglits i 
and therefore it is no matter of snrprisey that 
one whose time and thoughts are eooscentiy 
engaged in the great oliject of benefiting 'tM 
labouriug classCflT, • should dwell even in bii 
dreams upon the favourite topic. Joahas asacny 
such flights of imagination, but one wbich lie 
lately bad is very remarkable, and; it may be. 
hoped, prophetic, - •* 

I had been walking in thatpart of our eityj 
which suffered most severely from! thetfatei 
days reign of terror, and- bad indulged in eoaie 
reflections Upon the- dej^orable edamitieswliicli 
had ensued from. the- pusaions of. men being lei 
loose, oidy for so short a space. It .had oe>^ 
curred to me that Bristol must suffer for years 
under the effects of that transitory ebuUitioD 
of misgu^led and ungovernable popular Tage»r 
the great question what could b^ done to 're* 
store our city to its former prosperons; nod 
happy state, had auxioualy empJeyed my uitidj 
Under these impressions, I had talran up after 
dianer the newspaper which contained an lac* 
count; of a political meeting, and was. musing 
over the tendency of such gatherings and suoU 
speechifyings (q fan ' the 2ree of disoord; and 
perpetui^e the miseries of our city and coon* 
try, — when | insensibly dropped off to sleep f 
and whilst my tired body was refreshed u^th tf 
little repose^ my .still more weary mhui wee 
cheered by the following' pleasing reverie :«-» *- 

JOB.VOXr's DJtBAII.' ' .-.Y 

Methought' I was in Queen Square, and that 
a great crowd of people were assembled to 
witness the laying of the foundation stpae of 
some edifice which was about to be nbuiit, 
being the first stone to be "laid Jimoogsttto 
rqibai >Mmbought the rnbbiah had been thronKB^ 
up on ^^ly side, so as to form a aort of- mde 
l^^lphitheatre^ to receive the crowds of apeola* 
tprs who were to witness and assist in the cesO"^ 
roony. It appeared to me that the ntultitiide 
was divided into two great parties, -each headed 
by its leader; and by their talk 1 •learnt ^that 
these parties had been violenUy opposed to 
each other, but that having been both attafjied 
by. a third party,' who had carried fire, and 
desolation indiscriminately, amongst them, they 
had been drawn very. much together by«th^. 
Joint suffi&ringSf and having seen the (olbfiof' ex- 
posing, the whole coffiffunity to ,p^l by ' 
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«ttUMljeaIoniie^iwf hMiilpf <«J thh •«>■»»< bot ir» — «w emM be dheUore of 

of the kyiDf ef tlieirst §ltm^^ ^HpenSfvm^lcaediiifi aiil«i4eo Mvi^ef mr hirm^ 

It aSbrdiiy mf epfiiitieity far exdbMifHif fin aslm, aafl ihi nKt e pett mtt city 

pledges of nutmd reoonciliation, and Bigningltrievable roin ; — we are not enemies to pro- 

a defenaWe treaty againet the aggressions of perty, we know- that no coamnnity can subsist 



thejire wkdfag^t mmu 

Scaroeiy were these ideaa as to the object of 
tiM aiaenUy placed before my mind, when the 
proceedings commenced, l^e leaders of the 
tw^ffilln^eaceBddl mto the area of the am- 
phitheatre^ in fnU view of the mixed maltitnde 
0f their respcictiire partisans^ each bearing an 
iili«n l MF» " »^t« ia. iakeii Af b^m^ 

Haying taken their stations near the larffe 
sleoe, w&eh was suspended by a teakle^ ready 
|e be leweMd into a cavity prepared to reeeive 
i^. their ^eaeb briefly Mivered their sentimeete, 
|» Ib^ iDHsming effiMt. The first leader eaid. 
" My Iriends, we beve teo ieng indnlged in m«- 
lasljeideMiee; there baa been a sort of heredi- 
lery imtipnthy beeween «s, whieb has been foe- 
fUM end fomented by motnid. recriminations. 
We hams Inn often songht lor sufajects of disa- 
geeementy when we eight to have songlKt for 
common groond of union and co-operation. We 
hsms been straggling for superiority one over 
the other; instead of mdiiog mutual coneessions 
fsr the sdke eC peaee, and with a view to the 
wntfare el the nrbole cemmnnfty . We have been 
eent^ing wh» sbonld steer the ship, and 
Meanwhile she has not only been driven at 
tsn^m» bni a riy and sabtle enemy has been 
behnr deck^ boring holes in her bottom, and 
mnhing to settle tor. I speak of ear dty and 
eenimnniiy* Yoa well know that whibt the 
tma great parties into which we were originaBy 
jivbbd have been engaged in endlese conflicts, 
the cemmen foes of both have sprang a mine, 
all aroond as the woeM oonse- 
Bnt this anspictons day witnesses 
eoinflMnoemene of the work of reOonHhm ; 
and ( tnnt k witnesses also the restoration of 
peace and onanieiky amongst the cit i ic ns ■ fa 
lolpstt ef which I lay this branch of olive upon 
the mane that is abent to be laid, and deposit 
this OMiba in the cavity beneath it.'* The 
speahar tbe» deposited a medal, with the im- 
press of the founder of his order open it, amidst 
tbapbmdits dthe mukitode. 

lltt fosi speaker having retired a few paoea, 
metheggbt the lea<ler of the other party stood 
fofwasd and addressed Ibe assembly to the fol- 
bwinRfff»t. "^ Fifottds and felfow*citi2ens, I 
entSTMy conci^ in the seatimento which have 
bam 8D nwli expressed by the centleman who 
baa pnsoeded me. I and mv friends have in- 
deed been went to entortain freisr and more 
libsrsi vitwa respecting the mnaidpal r^la* 
taena and social iasdtutions of our cHy, than 
ana rivab, but we never designed to posh K- 
herty into licentioosness ; we thought many 
tbiags in oar civic aaoonoray needed revision, 
bat we never fovoored such outrages as bid 
defiance to dtf authority; we wis^ to see 
im|wsiiieni<nlf, aooh aa the widening of some of 
^sr slveets, tlw reaioval of some nmsances, and 
the lessening of eome c»f oar parochial burdens ; 



without different gradations of rank; we do 
not eenntenanoe the bvning of g'aWi,— no ! 
we know that the laws fnust be enforced, or 
the bands of socie^ will be bftni aannderi «# 
do not wish to pull down ckwrcket, we only 
wish to have soma of tbose big jurtstoceatk 
private pew9 exchanged for free nitungi. In 
%m%y geoileawa, we^ fcel iSiat we in common 
with ourieUow^citisens of the opposite party, 
have too great a stake in the general weUare 
of the city, and the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order, to suffer any little petty rivalship 
to disunite our councils, and enfeeble the com- 
mon cause. I therefore have much pleasure 
\}\ seconding the proposal, which I am sure 
will l>e carried with acclamation ; that this day 
the two great parties exchange a pledge oi 
mutual co«operation for the public good, and 
agree to bury their animosities under the found- 
ation stone of that edifice which ia about to be 
reared ; so doins, we shall not merely lay the 
foondatton of tms building, but I trust also the 
foundation of the future greatness and pros- 
perity of our city." 

The speaker having closed his address amidst 
immense shouts of applause, placed, in bis 
torn, a epray of laurel on the stone, and de- 
posited the medal of his order in the cavity ;. 
the workman began te lower the stone into 
its place, when (miraVUe dietulj a rustling 



try aod bnaie pnerrfM» At i paoeed tbroogb 
thasftroeiB, I seaoied la hear Ibe hammer of 
(be worinnen who were menrHy p^ng tbeir 
respective trades in the different facterlee. 
The oaly people that seemed idle were Ibe la«^ 
yers, for the happy union of the ciUaene bad 
spoiled ikeir trade ; and the only places that 
appeared vacant were the jaik ana the mini, 

crime had become alike rare. One thing ee» 
pecially pleased me. It had been proposed 
to pull down a certain cbarcb, becaose it 
leaned ; but the united citizens had con- 
tracted such a veneration for antiquity, that 
instead of polltng it down, they were boilding 
buttresses to keep it up! — Otbeca were eoH 
ployed iaiepairiag the pinnacles, and rspladog 
the fretwork of the tower.— ^I p^ped inside ; 
they were altering the pews, and making 
free sittings; but to my delight I pcioeived 
that not a stone of either of the ailfofs waa 
tooched ! Oblmppy consequence or traeanion^ 
I exclaimed, ■ ■ 

Mt solileqay vras saddenly interronCed by a 
knock at the door. — it was Mrs. Nott come 
from her evening walk. " Oh, my dear, (eaid 
I) I have had such a beautiful dream ;*' and 
with that I tok( her all '' Ah, my datir, {eaid 
she) I doa*t wonder at your slee^i^: re v e r i e s 
being so empleyed, for yea ksN>w yon oClea 
talk about these anbappy diviaioos, that sepa- 
rate the sound wellsaeaniag paii of societ y ; 
and many a ^me have I beud yoa dweK opea 
the blessiags that would follow, if all the loveia 



of order, of whatever way of thinking, would 
noise iras heard beneath the stone, and out i unite in upholding the iastitntioos^ and 







from the cavity issued — -A Pnttivix ! and 
perched itsdf upon the foundation stone now 
ready to descend into its place. The multitude 
stood breathless with suspense and admiration. 
I thought that I pushed through the crowd, 
and got a full sight of him. *TWas a beautiful 
creature,— majestic as an eagle ; hie plumage 
a bright azure, spangled with gold; his eye 
foil and piercinff, fixed upward on the sun, 
which just then broke forth from a dark cloud, 
and poored his radiant beams on the noble 
bird. The admiring multitude uttered a shout 
of joy ;-^that instant the teakle slackened, the 
stone sunk into its place ; and, aa it were t^y 
signal, the phoenix shot npward like a rocket 
into the heavens, bearing off the olive branches 
united in his beaJr, as if for a peace-oflfering to 
be bid upon the altar of that Being who is 
Tn Avmoa op PaAOX and Lovaa or Con- 



coan. 

» 



moting the prosperity of our city, and nelgive 
it up to Gujf Famjt and his crew, that Mis 
such havoc ol us last year.** . '* Well, fay d&kt, 
(said 1) *tis pleasant even to dr eam of eodb m 
state of things as I have had frictunsd to nvy 
imagination ; and perhaps if I write dewa lay 
dream, and put it into the next numbe r , it mmif 
help a bit toward realising the vision of pioa- 
penty which my foncy has drawn.*' 



PUNCTUALITY 



' * - m -t I 
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Punctuality is the opposite of procrastioataaau 

—The former saves time as the latter ateab it^ 

The punctual roan is like a well-regulated dadc ^ 

he keeps to his time, and seldom hiees a minnte. 

The procrastinator is always more or less be-* 

hind^ snd nobody can tell the hoar of the 4w 

from his movements. The idler, worst. otaflL' 

** In like a clock viUiont botU har.ais 

Aa tiHl«*ft< Mrlieii it goes m when it «taa4s«.*' 

The animating scene receded from my mind's [Tbe panctual man is an early riser) fas 
eye, but my reverie still continued. Methought miiet honors of the ^iMtiing) when mind 
!l was rapidly carried by some secret pQwer body are refreshed by moderate sleeps aie of 
from one pomt of our city to another, and- kt^i^ *dn*? ^od aa ikoar lost then Is not easily' 
every where the most felicitous alterations pre- reooveced throughout the day« The datiea^ft^ 
seated themselves. The ruins vanished, sndith^dayarepfaiifaed and performed ia rsfpalm^ 
pightly mansions, and extensive ranges of prder. Whf^^. i^ n ec ewary to^ be dene ia 
warehouses stood in their place: the quays |>atched with; all' ecja vunmn t s p e e d, and 
were crowded with meMhaadise» and lined with tion is never slewed ta i»^rwa with hi 
l^lant vessels ; every where the atmost indns- ; He keeps hie engagesscnts as t<^ time witb tba^ 
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Moi*«Mel0«M th«t be pajs hh debts, Mfier 
forgetting what nuHit men are so apt to do,^^ 
tbat an appoiatiDeut implies a pro'mise« and 
o«|^ tQ> j>e obseryed acoordiagly . A panctoai 
maa w fragal of time, and gatbering ap tbose 
feagmants of it that others waste, ho employs 
^bm to clear off the basioess which wmild aoco- 
Ululate OQ his hands by small degrees,* and faiD«> 
der biro at last^ like the impeieeptible dust that 
clogs the wheels of a tiroe*piece. 

Punctuality requires considerable strength 
of mind to enforce it, for even when ^ilicalties 
do not oppose us, the soft allorements of sloth- 
fulness, the love of ease» the tove of pleasure^ 
the charms of society and oonversationt tend to 
make us leave undone those things which we 
ought to do» and often subdue men into negli- 
gence who would not be overcome by serious diffi- 
culties. Habits of punctuality once formed, by a 
wholesome reaction, produce greater strength 
and steadiness and consistency of character, in- 
vigorating these qualities by exercise, as the 
mnscles of the limbs are strengthened by fre- 
quent use. Tlie formation of such habits in 
early life is invaluable, and yet no part of edu- 
cation is more neglected. Whatever be a yoath's 
skill, and capadty for his trade or jsmploymeni, 
the addition of this quality will greatly increase 
bis ability and success ; the want of it win cer- 
taiibly mar tiiem. And as wives and daughters 
r^^iate the household, and in a great measure 
form the characters, of tliem^ sex, it is equally 
imp^taiit that gicls as well as boys should foe 
tjraiaed to habits of order and pnaotuality. B«fe 
fffecept i» this matter will do little witlMut 
^MdiPMinple. 

. .A man of christian priuciple, whose edaca^ 
tiai^ haa been negleoted or oMsmaaaged in this 
important particnlar> as he afterwards learue kho 
vab^ af time». will strive to- bf puactiml fram a 
seuae.of duty, bat it unU coat hua maay a hard 
atf uggle to get the better af early miamanafs- 
aeiit, and th» evil habits that hafe grown upon 
hMi»» 

As a proeraatiaalor occasions delagr ond di^ 
appoiatiuaat to others, a punctual man iueiiea 
those with whom ho has intercourse to regu- 
larity and diligence ; for people aooa find that 
if thay do not Ufiat him at the proper and ap- 
pointed tiafie, be will proceed to his other duties 
irkhout them. 

As good qualities run into error by excess as 
wall aa by deficiency, pnuctuality sometimes 
degaoarates into churlish and extreme impa- 
tiaaec and fretfaloess. There are persons who 
9p_ pride themselves oa their preciaion and 
panctuaiity, as to saorihce to it other and aupe- 
fior, grapes. We are weak and imperfsot be- 
n^ and. our best forasd plans aie baUe to be 
ufBarni^srewi auo afioreo oy couMpea mho eveowS 
which we cannot coatrool. We ought, there- 
l^re» to accommodate and yield to one another 
when not restsuiaed by stronger daiaia of daty* 
It ia an established oustom^ among merebauts 
and tradesflMn to allow their debtors a few days 
for thf payment of their hilts of exchange afler 



gtmee. And on occasions of no verrexCraer^ 
dinary and urgent nature it is deurable that we 
should so arrange our plans .as to be able to 
allow some mwmsni^ ofgrmce^ at kast, to aofteo 
and fKiHtate oar mutual loteFoonrse, instead of 
wounding tfie feelings of our neighbour, or in- 
juring his interests* by exacting, at all times a 
too rigid punctuality, without regard to the 
eharities and civilitsss of lifei 

But it must be confessed tftat the errors and 
iniuries arising from want of punctuality, 
are far greater and mora numerous than those 
occasioned by an exoeas of it. The law's delay 
is proverbial) but lawyers are not guueraHy 
deficient in punctuality. I once, heard, how- 
ever, of a strikiag inataaoe to the contrary, 
which was attended with serious inconveoienoe» 

A solicitor summoned a meeting on very 
important bosineas, which waa attended at the 
time and place appointed, by a namber of 
gentlemen* some of whom travelled five, ten, 
or even twenty miles for the purpose. The 
whole had assembled, and were unable to pro* 
ceed to business, beoiuse the s^icitor had n<M 
arrived. After they had waited for him a 
considerable time, he drove up to the door, and 
entered the room in a great bustle, making many 
excusea and apcdosies, lor haHog kept the 
meeting ao k>ng. He had been busy preparing 
the necessary deeds and documents, and baa, 
as they were aware, to travel thirty mites. 
When he had [hetty weH got over the awk* 
wardness and annoyance of delaying the whole 
business of the meeting, he waa lequested 
to produce the writings* The lawyer fumbled 
for them in his bag, tamed aU bis pockets 
inside out, searched his tmoka and carriage, 
and at last was compelled to confess ifith 
shame and confusion, that in his haste to epme 
away« he had. left -behind him the very piipers 
that were wanted. What waa to be done ? 
There waa nothing for it, but that the meeting 
shouU be diamissM, and held on a future day ; 
that the ^atlemen should idl have the trouble 
of return wg home, and that the «a|NiaoraMi/ 
solicitor sbmild seat back again for his papaf% 
withoQt behig aMowed to oaaige for his atteu- 
dance and travelltug e xp e n e es . 

To pobKc characters^ who have aanjr and 
imporlant affiira to transact, escpedltien attd 
regularity are of e ap ecial knportanee. They 
must be strictly punctual to thehr lypohitments, 
and those who wish tso tnmsact businens witb 
tiMm must be equally so, or eadlesa delays and 
ooufasion are the cousequence. 

Tlie Duke of W^ngtoa, while s« the head of 
the board of OvduatKO, and first Lord of the 
Truaiufy, was rowarimMe tor o air ^iu g into alt 



six iti the morning, lihe gutttMsafr Wf* uoC 
moch acesMUHned to such early meetiugs; atM 
wua ten minutes peat Ms thue. On \m ai'rivtl 
he waa told by tbo attendants tihsft the Miuiofer, 
having watted for tiiin, had just sent for a geni* 
tIenMin who was to haipo th^ Mett audience. ''Oh, 
f can wait," add the expeetant of ofliee, ' uuttl 
his tnuiness So over/* *' Btot, Sir," vef^ the 
attendaat in waiting, '*' my ssusler %m mnA^ 
ethers to see, and aa yon have vnfertunately 
omitted to Iraep yoor appointment, Mis mimermiS 
eugi^meata win not admit of yomr Mding \AA 
again for several daya.** It may be ewpp o sed 
the geatieoNin toolt good care to %e ttoi% 
punctual the next time. 

The late Mr. Sestt of Exeter, who died ft 
fSsw vears i^^ travelled on busioesa til he wwi 
ueurly eighty yean of agei and by hts* vuikS 
tuaKty in all his engagemeaCf, and ^tmfbrm 
diligence, gradoally aequivedc a \mgB fertuee; 
For many vears, the landlord of every inii 1» 
feeqoonted in Devon iand Cornwall, knew the 
day and hour ke would arrive. It is rdhted 
ef Mm that a gentleman, who was travettml; 
some time skwe Hi GomwaM, having stepped 
at a smaA fan at Fort leaac to dine, the &Ht« 
Isvd gaM( Inm a bin of fare which he did *ot 
approve 0^5 but observing a (hM duck rouoling; 
'^rtt haw that/' said the traveller, ^Ifou 
cannot, sir,** answered the landknd'j '"'Ufto'iir 
fer Mr. Seott ef Exeter.'* "• I knoMr Mr. 86ott 
vnry welli*' said the gentleaian, ^ but h«ts iM 
here.'*^ '' No, air, but he will be ^Mt very 
soon ; for when be was last in my houBe,tltf 
oNnitba ago, be evderedl a duck to be needy fer 
hkn to-my, nt two o'clock pveciaely.**< iMf 
the geatleiiian presently saw his old mend Mtr 
into Uie yard of the inn, about too uiie ut ta 
befeve his timeu The roastiiig dock gives a 
hsdlcrons air to this stoiy^, but there is sosse^ 
thing voy striking i« the energy, perueveranetf; 
and fmfteiuMy, oi the old gendetoan ; whiek 
enabled him, in spite of all hindrances and tbt 
in<imitieaof old age, to fix the*t!m€js of bit de^ 
paiture and rttarv, with the precision of tbo 
comet, which is now (after an absence of 
years) levisidDg our skies : and evew i» 
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make the kmdiords and waHers of the inns' hf 
ftequentsd, comply with his orderiy arvaugiln 
ments, so that his neoessaiy refeeshment 
should cause hiin no deby. N^ 



^** 



Dnn8H)1f Ot LABOUR. 



mtk> 



In comparing Iks eandition ol tke half dwi* 
lised inhabitants of thinly peopled c o untries, 
where the arte and m a nnfect ores are in 



they are strictly doe, which aie called rf^s qflgovenunenl^ to 



the business of the Cabinet, the same unfeiling 
punctuality and dispatdh which distinguished 
bis milituy movements, and without which 
his skill aa a genera)- would have been of little 
avail. 

A deooased minieler of state who was noted 
few punctuality, once made an appointment with 
a gentleman who was sofidttng an oflioe under 



at the etrlf hoir of 



iiliaacy, with our own, where an abamkiuua 
of labourers, competition for employnieki^ 
and the protection of equitable laws, have 
brought every brandi of profitable indostry 
to an aatoniahwig degree of perfection, <: no 
cireunmtance is more rsmarkaUe than the 
effect produced merely by divhfing and simpli-' 
fying the work which eadi man hM'toperforou 
Half eivilixed Europeans, and uMleed aHuiy of 
tbo mhabilanta of tke lkin|y peopM andun- 
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jecUng in all directions. A wuman takes np ftome 
and places them on the teeth of a comb, whiht by a 
few thakei, some of the pins fait back into the bo«rl, 
and the rest, being cangbt by their heads, are de- 
tained between the teeth and the comb. — Having 
thus arranged them in a parallel direction, she fixes 
the requisite nnmber between two pieces of iron^ 
having twenty-tire small grooves, at equal distan- 
ces; and having previously doubled the4>ft|per, ahe 
f>resseH it against the poiuta of the pins, until tbey 
lave passed through the two folds which are to 
retain them. The pins are then relieved from the 
grasp of the tool, atid the process repeated with 
others. A woman gains about Is Gd per day by 
papering ; bat children are sonictiines employed, 
who earn from 6d per day and upwards." 



Mr. NoTT, 



CONSERVATIVES. 



cukivaVeddiMricU of EDgknd, Wales, Scotland,! pwrformed by women. The pins come from the 
and Ireland, make and pwnre al^t erery !a.t process in wooden bowls, w.th the points pro- 
lUog they need for tbemaelTes. They are 
Jacks of all trades, and bungling work they 
make of it. Half their time t^sides is wasted 
in jthinking what tbey. shall do next, and all 
their work is performed in a laay and imperfect 
manner, of which an - experienced handicrafts- 
man wonld-.be ashamed. In oor large towns, 
however, every branch of trade is parcelled ont 
among different hands. One need only look at 
the long line of models, the emblems and instm* 
meats of their craft, which are exhibited in a 
pn>cession of the trades, to be satisfied to how 
great an extent labour is divided i and yet the 
svbdivisions of labour in each trade are still 
morennmereos. In this more learned profes- 
sioositbe same useful rule obtains. The labour 
of the pind,: that it may turn to good account, 
must be divided and subdivided as well as the 
labour of* the hands. 

The wonderfjul effect of the division of labouc 
iu iacieasing the powers of production, was 
BOttced long ago by the celebrated Dr. Adam 
$mith, the founder of the eeienee- of political 
economy in this country. - He ilinstrated it by 
the manufacture of .two articles of great and 
l^eral utility, each in itsiown.way, but neither 
pi which would make any show ia a procession 
of the trades. 

The one waa a nail. He observed that a 
■H^ unacenatomed to a blacksmith*s ft>rge -can 
with difficulty make thiee, hundred^ nails in. a 
day,, thiat <a common blacksmith can forge one 
tiiousapd j-anditbat he baa Sisen boys who have 
^191 knroeght np to the tot of nail-making, ex* 
clyJ^y* Wom^ so expert at it, as ta complete 
tw<^ j^housand thijee hundred nails .in a day. 
i TheiOther instance>. was a pin. . Dr. Adam 
SapMth coo^puted that a workman not educated 
to- the business of pia*makiog nor aeqnainted 
^kh.the owKidiiDery employed in it, could 
scarojely perhaps ,witU*bis utmost industry make 
0^ pin, and certainly could not make twenty 
m a 'day. But in a manufactory where only 
tan men wereemployed, they w^re able to. make 
among them upwards ol fortyneight thousand 
pins in a day. Each person,, therefore, might 
be considemi as making four thousand eight 
hundred pins mi a day» so wonderfully is labour 
f^tiiized (to use an expression borrowed from 
the farmer) by division.' 

The following' descrl^tiopi of the process of 
pin- making, taken from a popular and scientific 
work/ will ftfPtlker iUuntrate tba anbject. 



.' ; ' ' " PIN MAKlNte*. 

^ilie^women aivd children who fix the heads are 
paid at the rate. of it 6d for every twenty thaniand. 
A«,|Julful;,4)p^ra(ioi: oao .with great . «xQrtion dA 
twenty ibo(i.^and ;per day; but &om ten to 6fteen 
thousand.!^ the usual' quantity ; children head a 
i4neh smaller rminbet; v]^ry1ng, of conrse, with the 
degree of tbalt RtilU Tiie man wlio pieklea and tina 
tlHf pin^i ifBually.gfjU one penoy par poand for the 
work; ^od.iempioya l^imself, daring the hoUiueof 
one batch' of.'pfnA,' with drying those previously tin- 
ned. Vit ttin earn abodt 9s per day ; bnl ont of 
tbH, he pays.aboat S» for faM'Sivtotflnt. - Thf^ arran-* 
fiag of'pintNd^ by * aide ^ In papal- irgenaraUy 



I once heard of a young gentleman who went 
to Oxford, and spent a few months there, and 
then Suddenly broKe off his connexion with that 
seat of literature, assigning as a reason for his 
secession that he could not learn any thing there. 
Oh precocious youth, so replete with learned 
lore, that even the sage Dons of Oxford in confe- 
rence added nothing unto him / Now, unhappily 
for me, Mr. Nott, I was so far from being superior 
to instruction, that though I drew the breasts of 
myn/ma mii/^ for perhaps four times as long a pe- 
riod as the above mentioned admirable Crichton, 
yet I retired at last with only a smattering of 
that knowledge, of which she is the exuberant 
fountain. In short, I am to this day a learner, 
and continuallvcompelled to have recourse to the 
most ordinary' sources of information, on the 
most common elementary subjects. I have not 
even done with old jliniworth, the companion 
of my juvenile studies* but am fain to have re- 
course to hink, whenever the'meaning of a Latin 
word is in dispute. Under such circumstances 
yon will not be surprised, Mr. Nott, that a re- 
cent authoritatiTe exposition of the word con- 
servo sent roe to my dictionary. The definition 
to which' I refer was delivered, eJt cathedrd, in a 

certain literary society, to the follpwing purport. 
** Let tfs look to the real meaning of the hallowed 
terai [cpatarvativej. It iadetrWod from tbe Latin 
word ttm$0rv0p aad this meaaa to «iM», t6 prcMfM,- 
to pickle, &c. any thing that U^dead". 

Now, Mr. Nott. 1 h^FO qothing to do with 
the o^ect which the jkaf nc4 Profea8<» had in 
view in advancing this, definition j bat as a hum- 
ble sciolist in . philology, I naturally turned to 
old Ainsworth, fully ei;ipecting to find-— to tfm- 
baim, tQ pickle, ^c, ,s^. either the te/tf, or at 
least the Jlrst aqd lemdh^.K sense of. the word 
(»MeroQ. Judge^ then, is^y ^surprise and per- 
plexity, when l.fpqnd. ip this 1 most. renowned 
lexicography, thoifpUowing senses .on/jf assign* 

ed to tbe word amsfrvo^ 

1. *< To keep, to mamtain^i^ conserve.'! [4ipptied to. 
the start) bemg liept in'their orderly courses, and 
to Soldiers keeping their ranks when atta'Okedi 
Thinks I to myself tbi« can't lie by embtdminf.'i 

2. *' To drfendftaaane;"— with the illnstration, '' caa- 

senatti i$ at^ ilUm'V^^oM-hasH^^^i^^or 

saved, thyaelf and b.er.." [Thinks I ^0 ^ly self this 
coiildh't' be by ptcKUn^ ;' surety tiie nianflidn't 
fjickle Aimj^(^J - . . 
3,^« oas ohtfrmf or «iiiiid.'^[ Applied to tima4«dad saa^^ 



tons. I navar saw a receipt for embalnsiBg or 

pickling times or i«easons.] 

4. " To keep warily;** — illustrated by *' conferva, quaere^ 
pareeV j^Stiil nothing abotit ptckling.] 

5. ^* To keep up, or entire." [Applied to the keeping 
np of bodily strength \n /tvtag snbjects, oat aead 
ones certainly, for it ix to be done ** exigmo goMtu^'' 
by ** a little tip*' of cordial.] 

Now, Mr. Nott, here is the most approved 
lexicographer giving us five senses of the word 
conservo, and not saying any thing about em" 
balming or pickling ; and yet we have it on the 
highest authority that tlie real sense of the 
word is to pickle or embalm. Judge, I repeat^ 
of my perplexity; ^ith a half despairing hope 
I turned to the English part of Ainsworth, and 
looked out " embalm ** fuWy expecting that there 
I should find conservo adduced as the best 
word by which to render the English term — 
when lo and behold, to increase my difficulty, I 
find not "conservo,'* but *' pollincio,'* "condior 

What is to be done ? If Ainsworth be con- 
victed of such gross malversation, who can 
ever trust him any more ? 

Can you help me, Mr. Nott, or can any of 
your learned readers ? Possibly, as reform is 
the order of the day, there may be a reform of 
the Latin language. If so, the sooner the re- 
formed Latin dictionary comes out, the better; 
as the want of such a guide may be of serioos 
inconvenience, to such an old fashioned fellow as 

Your constant reader, Qpomdam OxowiBNSia * 

A WEIGHTY SGNTIMGNT. 
" He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and 
favourable hearers, because they know the 
manifold defects, whereunto every kind of 
government is subject ; but the secret lets and 
difficulties which, in public proceedings, are 
innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordi- 
nartly the judgment to consider. And became 
such as openly reprove supposed disorders of 
state, are taken for prinetpal friends to the 
common benefit of all, and for men that cany 
singular freedom of mind : under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter passeth 
for good and current. That which wantetb in 
the weight of their speech is supplied by tiie 
aptness of men's minds to accept and believe 
it. Whereas,' if on the other side we maintain 
things that are established^ we have not only to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men, who think thai 
herein we serve the time, and speak in favour 
of the present state, because thereby we either 
hold or seek preferment ; but also, to bear such' 
etet^ptions as minds so averted beforehand, 
usually take against that which tliey are loth 
ahonld be fkmred into them.*' Hookbs. 

' T., 1 ■ I ; I I 'I I ■ ■■ ' ■' 
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JIOR NWT'i^ WAGING. TWQVGHTS. j And what baa shaken public confidence ?— the 

transactions of the three days of terror. Those 



Tift Y^zy plewnt to sit nodding ia one's 
b^-I^v^cba^F anq dremp.of upion^ aqa harmony, 
a^ the reviyal pf industry. 91^.4 ti^e retnm of 

Erpjut timeA. I say ^tis very pleasant to 
of thea« th^og9, bnt then "tivas Imt a 
after im« and His^i^t dr^^^tp.iog that will 
do the busu^es^i; if we will have the bright 
pictim i)(bich presented it^If tp Job's imagi- 
^i/i^n. 13 described ia the last number re- 
l4i^j we im^tn*t go drea^^ing of Utopian 
so^n^ bqt wp vast roose pi^rs^lve^ and nib 
our peepers ^ h}%^ and begin to looK a^ things 
a^ they re^y tur^. Now Job Nott has shaken 
iMmself fr^ ^ reverie ^nd has taken a tnrn^ 
1^ in iijp^i^on, but in proprid persond, 
4^[^dst \\^ r^ins of Bristol, and h^ pondered 
over tbi^ reltc^ <;y( its fpruier prosperity, and 
the mp^o^ pi^minent mena^i^oes of its downfall ; 
•qd it piti^b ViCP ^ §^p b^r iq the ^wt, her 
PMnoiem ao4 i)9finalectare9 crippled, many of 
ii^ Pf>^ratiif^ nii^mployed^ and Jo inuch cofn^ 
pf^nng h^ h^. Bfraeu* It lA i^npossible tp 
ififsw ^^ df^f^ojAtlonj, ^ an4 contrast it with 
C^^rnp^r qays^ pf prospeiriity and happiness^ and 
^ot asjk whf^ni^ is tbi3 lamentable change r 

^4 it iai i«q>o«9ibK ?^P<?9V*Ify ^^, ^^>>. P&i^l- 
i9|9lai: tijyi^ apt Ip hAVS qni\ tnpflgfct instaptly 

fNMrried tp the ¥;m^ of ri.ot^ cbpA^ratipn, 
iund ruipiim of 

THE THREE DAYS OF TBRftOR 
vAiA oar devoted dty wstnet^ this tiioe 
twelve awBili. It ie impoMUk)et for hwf mw 
im bis teDsea not t» ptfreeure tbiU the iPfiUi- 
plied caltiitiee oniiei w^ieb our city W 
.gcoaned dujring tlie ItM^ yenr« tihe piefllile^oe 
alone exoepted,* am Ike naitiml and neoeseary 
oonaaqnencea of the bprrid eoiormities tJii^t were 
perpetrated Ibia ttoM twelve monlli. Why 
are the oporatiTe dasaea vnen(ip)oiyed» iMi ber 
canae tnife and saatnfactDrea are enppled, wi 
oonseqacBJlly tha nerchante and manofaotiireiB 
TBdnce tbenr eatabii8lune«t«» and torn off tl^ir 
Iwnds \ And why ar« trade 90d mannfacl^nrea 
wCiipplad, baft becanse pfMc,^oi^fi4fnee t| 9^0^ 
io a dagrm mUck k may tefo ffaarijfa wttp^P 



name, and asade her ^a promrb «nda.h|Ar 
word amoDgat the aatione of the earth.- ' • 

Then affain, wbtfet thecQ ia leie grist coming 
to the mijJ, the cidia npon tha traders andi hoipaf^ 
boMen are vaatly increased. fi^BfJe ba^ bof^ 
groaning abpot csty taxes, and bar^ is 1^ trnden^ 



noised throughout the world. Now suppose a and the k>ve of order, neilhar waa it iseUgiMi 
foreign merchant about to send a, rich cargalaad biblekusadiag, aad heopmg My $he SaHh 

■--'—'' ^^ ^^^^ 01^ ^^^ '^^g^ ^^j^ ^i thaae> kit 



* And evea that vle^^d at aju<^ment of Ood 
upon a rebeAioiit city, 'may be re^lirded as act oa- 
-eonneeted with thaie seenet of linlqoity m\Mk aiaat 
have stt^My .pmvakQA the piviae ditplf aaarf . It 
M cemack^hle tj^^t the Cholera ofertOok sonfie of 

the vtre^Abed ^nnuaMli ?IM9«^ hagian deiiMfc<;| hi^ 
spared. 



transactions have struck a panic through erery 

class of society and paralyzed the whole system. 

How», for in^i;ance, can it be expected that 

merchants shoyld embark their property ip the 

purchase of large quantities of goods^ when the I some rata kid npon the city fba yaaia W.MP0» 

•,- :-w4. ^A — -.c— u-.„ — Ai.^ 1 — !^-._ t^jpny lor one night's boafe^ ! anlthia llgSNl 

falls npoQ tlia operatives ia par^f for whu^ 
people pay- in taxes tbeycaa'i standi «nolp(^e«^ 
or famieiire> or impsairemenfeB, e»d tS^ lUl 
helps to lessen the ^piantan. of efteynawt 
for the laboariog classes. 

Well, I thiak b aiaat nQsr be. vary plaiii I9 
every man (if any oould bafoio hAfia beefPkit 
Mind as nal to see it) that tlw foaadatiow <lf 
tmt distress was hid in ihe gkrwm ArQ9 4^^ 
Yon know we can*t pkiy onr game and not pay 
the stake j and Bvistol baa paid and wM piy 
dearly lor its thi;ea daya* babbub* That W 
have tiaeed onr distress to its immediate cawf^i 
bet then, if the riota caased the distress, lal^ 
cuuiBd M# fioiB ? ^ Ok there my friend yen 
have ae fast.'* Job mustn't entex apon. «k]m^ 
teriea beyend bis depth. Bat thoafb he eMi't 
pretend te say what it tuer, be may venliafre to 
say what it waa not. Why Ijhea it was nfiit 
every ama'a minding hia own hnsiaessu <«d 
feaviag bis neiglU>onim to mind ftheira* It aa^ 
not every man's diligently doing his dnty in 
thai state of life te which it has pieased ^od 
to nail him. it was not sobriety and indnslvy. 



ver^ night after they have gotten them into 
their^ warehouses th.ey may be consumed by 
the violence of a lawless mob ? Or how can it 
be expected that pianufacturers will oonthitte 
to keep their hands on, and to acenmnlate 
large stocks of their respeptite articles of ma- 
nuracture, when they have the terror of riot 
and coBila||;ratiop eontimiaHy before them?—* 
Then, again, the same alarm operates i^n 
t^e consumer^ and deters hl^ from laying eat 
his mouev. What ffendepiatt will fit np his 
house with new fomlture, or what lady will be 
over careful to replenish her wardrobe, when 
they know not but that h may all be made a 
bonfire ot the Tery night after H i» broagbt 
home } Well, ff the gentlemen and ladies are 
afraid to buy the manulactutes, fiirst the shop- 
keeper sudei;^, then the m^nnfactorer, and 
then the operative ; for if tiip produce of his 
craft can't be sold, the consequence is that be 
must be turned off. Thus much with respect 
''to home consumption, but the evil doesn't stop 
here. Not onlv most such a calandty tMe&t 
the Internal trade of the city, but it mast tednee 
the ejrports. The bnm^)g'of Bristol has been 



on consignment to England. He hae con* 
nexions in Bristol; his first design was to 
send his ship to this port, but he hears of the 
dreadful riota and bohifcgs. ''Oh, says he, 
that won't dp for me, I shaff have my goods 
burnt and perhaps my vessel too, if I send 
them thither." He accordingly alters his 
plan^ aijid sends his ship to Liverpool, or 
Ix>ndon, or some other port^ or perhaps 
even to some other country; ant) 'i^at is 
the consequence nith tespect , to Bristol ? 
Why her merchants lose theli: profit, and 
those dependent upon them lose their era- 
ploy 2 and this is not all, for please to re- 
collect if the ship had come to Bristoi, she 
would have been freighted back with Brisipi 



quite the eo^trary* What then ? perhapA 
will help vsteaclew hy which wa mar -s^soirar 
ontaelTea. If the opipoaila way to^aU thit hafi 
proved so raiaens, sappose we tiy the otbsr 
course. It strikes me 'twill be worth thft^n- 
pefiment. Instead ef giving way to a nimrmmH 
ing diseonlanted sfttris, let ns endeavner to 
look at the hr^;fat side of things ir-^nstead. of 
pieking faults m the eondoct of onr neighbonns, 
and especially oi oar seperkirs, let ns gi?e them 
credit for goad infisotiooa; let ns, at lea^t, 
give them tbe benefit of the donbt-Hevevy 
culprit is intilled to that hy the law of the 
land; instead of fancying thai) «« ace called tt> 
^m state-tinkers and mend tha gorernmenl. 



manf^actures to the great benefit of the ope- let ns see if we can't mead ear own. wav a hit; 
^ratives : but all this is lost, dimply because the instead of the wagea hsnig spent in the Ml- 



s^U of lawless men have given jpristol a bad 



house and politwal «lnb% let. the eprgiti^oi 
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cany borne their week's earoings to put bread 
in the belliea, akid clothes od tbe backs of their 
•tanribg children. Let the eternal click-clack 
of political demagogues be exchanged for the 
merry sonnd of the hammer and anvil, the 
spindle and the lathe ; that will turn a penny 
into the operative's pocket — whilst the other 
does bnt turn their pockets inside out. Above 
all/M God be honoti^ed--his 'sacr«d day be 
reverenced^ aad his holy book be read, and 
his Messing invoked— and then — why then, 
periMfift. stt thAt WM. piawcd iv^Job Notts 
chream will be realized. In fine, let all classes 
unite for the poblic good, let ns have 

" A I«0MO VVVL, AND A STBONO PULL, AND A . 
FULI* ALTOGBTBER j'* i 

and kt ns take care to puH the right wat^* 
Let us pull OB the side of order and legitimate 
authority. There are two great parties now 
in the state>-*-the orderiiei and the disord^riif^ i 
the-forBier love peace, and obedience to the 
laws, and submission to lawful authorities, and 
ikidustry and ooDteBtment ) tbe latter love riot 
ftnd disorder, and want to throw all society 
Stito citmlBsion, that they may have a scramble. 
Now I think, my godd fellows, my honoared 
customers of the operative class, you can^^t be 
kmg in choosing which party you will be of. 
Those miserable agents of confusion and dis- 
Older who «re seeking to upset society^ put 
me in mind of the '* wreckers' on some parts 
of our coasts, who watch when a ship is in 
danger, — not to send her help, but in the hope 
of seeing her go to pieces, that they may seize 
upon the cargo, and the fragments of the 
wreck. — Poor, wretched, despicable, heartless 
1>eing8, to vnsh to make a prey, of tbe ruin of 
their fellow^ creatures ! But let «# act, my 
friends, on a nobler principle ; let us act upon 
the Christian principle, '^loak not every man 
OB Aw own things, but every man aiso on, the 
thmgi of oikeri** rejoicing in the welfare of 
•our nek^hbburs, as well as in our own. 

And, my wealthier readers, let me beg of 
you to recollect, that you also are called upon 
ito act upon this principle. If you wish to 
unite the operative classes in one compact 
band m the side of order, make them feel that 
'it wHl be for their good ; whilst you call upon 
the operatives to be industrious^^i&e them work, 
that they may be iudostrious* Don't stop to 
ink whether you want their labour, but ask 
•whether they want, your employ ; and don't 
make niggardly calculations ; depend upon it 
if yon do, you will be penny wise and pound 
JMi»h ; yon must support these men and their 
•fiamilies some how 5 and depend npon it you 
had much better pay your money in the shape 
of wages, than in the shape of poor rates. If 
yon pay it them in the shape of *wages, you 
win help to make them sober, industrious, 
honest cttiaens ; bnt if you leave it to be paid 
them in the shape of poor rates, mayhap you 
will contribute to make them idle, dissolute, 
-the very pests of society, ripe for any mis- 
chief, and ready to pull your houses ^nt your 
ears the first convenient opportunity. 



then show our gputitude. in every .auiibable their , jcxp^cedsions of disconteut,* probably 



Job Nott cannot coi^lude this subject; with- 
out congratulating his fellow-citizens that they 
have been permitted to see the return of this 
season, in comparative peace and tranquillity. 
Our deliverance from" the perils of civil com- 
motion, and Qur individual preservation from 
pestilence, call for our gratitude to the Great 
Author and Preserver of our being. Let us 



manner ; and especially by the employment of 
our property in such a way as to contribute 
to the glory of God, and the good of our fel- 
low-creatures, "tct ns reflect,— our property 
might have been taken from us by lawless 
violence, or we might have been taken from it 
by pestilence ; those therefore whose lives and 
property have been mercifully spared, are 
called upon to devote both life and substance 
to Him, to whom they owe all the comforts of 
this life, and every hope of a better. ^^^ 

ALL PRIZES AND NO BLANKS. 



A country town where I was residing several 
years ago» was visited annually by a troop of 
itinerant rope-dancers and equestrians, who 
attracted vast crowds of the inhabitants to see 
their exhibitions. The troop used to perform 
on the fine summer eveuings in the open air, 
in a large field or common. The performanoe 
consisted of the usual curious feats of horse- 
manship, the. tailor's journey to Brentford, 
rope-dancing, tumbling, jugglery, the tricks of 
harlequin* and the coarse practical jol^es of 
Mr. Merry man» the plown. As all this was 
exhibited gratis, there was no lack of specta- 
tors. But the showmen contrived to pay 
themselves handsomely by announcing at the 
end of the night's amusemen^ a lottery^ — ^a 
species of gambling, which Ws^ at that time 
sanctioned by the example of government 5 for 
the excellent statute abolishing state lotteries 
on account of the encouragement they gave to 
gambling, dishonesty, and other vices, had not 
then passed.. Tbe platform soon presented a gay 
appearance like a booth at a fair, with hats, shoes, 
shirts, stockings, and broad cloth for the men j 
gowns and petticoats, caps and bonnets, ribbons, 
cloaks, and shawls for the women ; the same 
articles in miniature for children's dresses ; and 
now and thai a bait was laid for the farmers, by 
setting up a sturdy pony or milch cow worth 
from S^ to ^10 as the chief prize. The 
lottery tickets were sold at a shilling a piece, 
the more the merrier for the showmen, and the 
worse cliau(» for the gamblers. 

The tickets were then drawn, and the dis- 
tribution of the prizes afforded niuch ainuse- 
meut. Many. sly ^and good humoured jokes 
were passed at the manifest exultation of the 
winners, and the disappointed, looks of those 
that got nothing for their money ; at the trying 
on of the hats, shoes, and other articles, that 
could not always be made to fit the wearer ; at 
the capricious distributions of the lottery, as 
when children's dresses, as would sometimes 
happen, fell to tbe lot of young men and 
maidens, who were only just thinking of matri- 



mony. _ In short,' ^ef^ were so many useful 
artidersuitcd to the iksfe of the good people 
of the tomjaad neighbourkiood, aod there was 
so much merriment and gossip, caused by the 
distribution of them, that the arrangements 
gave general satisfaction. There were, how- 
ever, a few malcontents, who had been sin- 
gularly "unlucky in never getting a prize, and 



suggested to the showmen the idea of alottery, 
which they advertised to be drawn at tbe con- 
clusion of their last performance for the season, 
and to 'Oeosiet of *' alj prian and no Minfcn '* 
This tempting notice drew a greater crowd of 
spectators than usual, and increased the number 
of speculators in the lottery. While the clown 
was laboriously shaking the tickets together iu 
his ballot box, he uttered one of his happiest 
witticisms, '' now ladies and gemmen we are 
going to give you vote by ballot and universal 
suffrage/' a smart allusion to the politics of that 
day, which drew forth three cheers fof'Mr. Merry- 
man from not a few voices in the crowd. And 
now the prizes were drawn, and it Was evident 
that the exjpectations of the people had been too 
highly raised, and that instead of general satis- 
faction, they had met with univei;^al disappoint- 
ment. For, in place of the warm duffle cIoaks,and 
stout broad cloths, shawls and gowns, as before, 
the prizes, on this occasion, only consisted of 
the cheapest and flimsiest productions of the 
loom, and the sort of razors which are made 
to sell and not to shave. Many of the youh^ 
men got' nothing better than a ribbon, too 
shabby to present to their sweethearts; and 
instead of nice dresses for their children, the 
fathers and mothers were obliged to content 
themselves with parliament gingerbread, and 
penny whistles. Strong symptoms of dissatis- 
faction were manifested as the several prizes 
were delivered, and Mr. Merryman's best jokes 
were played off like squibs and crackers, .with no 
better effect than to increase the confusion", and 
heighten the discontent which began t6 vedti^fielf 
in loud murmurs. An honest yeoiban'thfnkio|^ 
Ms turn had come, took the opportunity of the 
reac^tm to retort upoo the clown—'' ml prises 
and no blanks indeed } if your universal snffi-age 
and vote by ballot as you call'em, are no better 
than these,— King and ConstitutkMi for ever^** 
a sentiment Which was now much applaud^ 
The manager of the troop at length came 
fort^ard— '' ladies and gentlemen, we be^ to 
thank you for your kind patronage. (Tumult and 
disapprobation.) You will do us the justice to 
say that the perforoianoes of the troop have 
beeki as good as in former years, and that the 
lotteries have been on a /i6era/ sccd^ (Voice 
fk*om the crowd, particularly the Tastf) Inr 
deedf/ I assure you, ladies and ^ntleni^' the 
last Idtt^y has cost me Hs much money <^B d 
more, trouble, than any of the preceding. I 
alteredthe plan in the hope of giving universal 
satisfoction, but I now discover my error^ and 
with your consent we shdl return again nest 



• It was eTen said, that these aalockT wlghU withdrew la m 
neifhboiirliig etaineiite; to eowiOdertb* heat Si^iaa^ ectftftt- 
iBf the teef ualitlea of fortwew 
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year to the old and approved system, and never 
again have a lottery od the plan of ' idl prizes 
and no blanks.' ** 

This well-tLaied address totally ehanged the 
tcDirrent of feeling in favour of the troop, 'who 
were allowed to depart in peace timid . the 
cheers , of the muUitade. 

I heartily wish that all lotteries and other 

fames of chance were banished from the three 
ingdoins. What is the gainful trade of vagrants, 
thieves, and pickpockets, is no safe or proper 
4)Ccupation and amusement for honest men. 

But the lottery 1 hai;^ been 'describing has 
been very osefo) to me on vartons occasions, 
by isuggesting reflections applicable to the real 
business of life. For life has been compared 
to a great lottery, and the poets have many 
allusions to the wheel of fortune, and the un* 
equal manner' in which that Imaginary, ^^^^' 
cious personage distributes, her gifts. This 
fiction of the poets is> .however,, founded in 
fact; for inequality and variety in the con- 
dition and circumstances of nations and indi* 
viduals^ have existed in e^ery period of the 
history of man, and must ever continue to 
exist according to the present constitution of 
things. It is the arrangemeiit of the all-wise 
Ruler of the universe who has placed us in this 
State of trial. The unequal distribution of the 
gifts of Providence excites bur industry and 
perseverance, animates oar hopes, exercises 
our patience, and awakens out pity, generosity, 
aiid benevolence.. If it w6re possible by any 
artificial arrangement to remove these inequar 
lities, life would becooie dully* stale, flat, and 
oupro^table. How do men proceed wliea they 
iHsh to promote useful industry and improve- 
ment on a limited scale? Is it by .levelling 
old distinctions, or by creating new ones > 
Our societies for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and gardening, and' breeding of cattle, 
Im'd manufactures, cannot do violence to the 
established 'arrangements of Providence,, but 
must conform to them. They offer prizes of 
different values to be distributed according to 
the degrees of skill and management displayed 
in the various farming operations, and pro- 
portioned to the ezceUence -of thot specimens 
.of cattle, fruit, flowers, -arts and mamSfacturts, 
exhibited. If the prizes were, all' trifling And 
eqilal In ^lue^ and if there were no blank's, 
tbere wqold be no motive for competition, apd the 
arts would languish as before. When I hear 
tiierefore of the absurd and Impracticable 
schemes' of Mr. Owen and other dreamers, for 
equatizing property^ banishing poverty, find 
putting mankind in leading atnngs, I think 
to myself, thne rope-dancers are proposing to 
dehide'and disappoint the pe6ple with a lottery 
of *' an prizes and no blanks. 

Another of the useful )essohs that lias been 
impressed on my memory by this, incident is, 
that you abolish a privilege by making ft «iit- 
versal. There are many privileges that we 
piize as hereditary, as personal, as connected 
with .property, and to be acquired by honest 
industry, which if they wem niade commoii to 



an classes of men would entirely cease to be 
esteemed and bought after by any; For ex- 
ample} it has been found by experience to be 
a great encouragement to Ingenious improve- 
ments in the arts, to grant patents for useful 
inventions, on the inveritor making known his 



the extract, which I shaH give afterwfH'ds> wQl 
find its way into families, where the death 
watch, may hiive been an ol]()ectof terror; and 
Surely none. of. your readers wiU ever again 
allow themselves tO' be afraid of an insect, not 
much larger than a mite. . Let it be reinem* 



discovery, which otherwise 'self-interest would bered also, that at! simtlairunaccopotfiblecaji^ 
often induce him to keep secret, so that the of fear are equally groundless and s^surd ^ and 
benefit of the discovery might often be lost to. that every kieid.of superatUion is a sinful dis- 
the public. These patents entitle the inventor .trust of Providence, . and carries its pwn 
to the' sole privilege of manufacturing the arti- ' punishment lilong with it; It is enough that 
de for a limited period ; now the privilege \ we endeavour to bearj ivith patieojce mid resign 
consists in its limiiation to the patentee, and it nation, the real trials and afSictions of life, 
ceases whenever the p6blic are at liberty to .'.without inventing snch'iis ar)B fanciful and 
manufacture the article. In this instance it is irrational. As the groundless fears of. igi^orant 



right that the privilege should eventually be 
extended to the public, but by doing so in the 
first iMtence no encouragement would be given. 
But furtlier: the titles of the nobility would 
cense to confer honour if they were to be made 
common, and if every man were to be paid the 
French compliment of being called ^^ Milord 
Anglois,** it would be no more valued than plain 
Mr. Such-a-one. Had this been the case when 
the gallant Nelson fought and conquered, he 
would not have been animated to deeds of heroic 
valour by the hope of *'a peerage, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey." The freedom of a city and other 
similar privileges are valued by the tradesmen 
and burgesses, because they are limited to a 
certain number who possess them 3 but suppose 
that these privileges were to be eonferrad on 
ttie whole popmlatwn, would they not become 
wbrtliless in the estimation of the present pos- 
sessors ? In short, in these alnd all similar 
cases, one and the aame delusion is practised, 
and its effect is to make us quit th^ substani^e 
and grasp a shadow, to lose our prizes and eain 
a blank, N. 

THE DEATH WATCH- 



This singuW insect kas been caaoally 
noticed in a former paper.* The deatJi watch 
is. a perfectly harmless and most diminutive 
grubf but such is the effect, lof imaginary and 
superstitious fear, that its gentle tickingy when 
heard in the 6tilliies9' of night, and in a sick 
chamber, has probably caused inore serious 
alarm than the roaring of the lion, or the rattle 
of the venoffloua rattle^aDake. It is very 
Hkely too that such feurs, being oomimi- 
nicated to sick persons, have in many cases 
increased their Ulnesis, or hastened the ap- 
proach of death 5 thus oonfiroung the popular 
pitjudioe, from whieh the inaecfe derives its 
name. It is becsmse the B0ii|id it produces is 
so gentle, that it is.nojfc usually h«urd in the 
day time, bnt ie .lost amid[ other noisee. At 
night the ear^ iqnickeiied by apprehension, is 
ready to catch the slightest soand, and the 
death watch may tiien be heard, imitadug with 
wonderful distinctness and regularity, .the tick- 
ing of a watch, whidi it is doubtless enabled to 
do by some curiously minate mechanisni, alto- 
gether imperceptible to the human eye, I hope 
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and credulous persoi;^ arp greate3t in the dark- 
ness of night, and .mostly vanish vntb the light 
of day ; so ought all the superstitions,' which 
arose in past ages of ignorance* error, and 
unbelief, to disappear* with the clearer and 
wider dtfifbsion of tbe;gospel of light and peace. 
The sincere Christian feels it to be his duty 
and his- privilc^e^ to commit .all . his cares and 
fears to bis keayeuly isther, w(ip has; invited 
aud commaoded bion so tq do ; and imaginary 
omens, and .warnings .of evil, :will. cause, no 
terrors to kim, who is, not dismayed by the 
reality^ but can say with the psalmist, "Yea, 
though I walk through .the. valley of the shadow 
of death } I< wiU /ear no evU^ for . thou ajrt with 
me, thy rod and staff they comfort me.** 

An observer of tbese insects states that he 
had formerly considered them to b^ solitary 
and nightly disturbers $ but, 

** Havins ^ccfision to stretch a piece of silk paper 
noisteoed with glue water, on ' a square frame, I 
was freqnentiy surprised .at diffsreDt hours of the 
day, by a noine similar to what we are accustomed 
to hear in a watchmaker's window, lull of watches, 
and distinctly audible at fi^e or six yacdS' distaaoie. 
I soon found that my frame was oeeupied as a dnim4 
by nnmbers'of these UttU grmf termm^ not mndi 
larger tham mUss; and was thns enabled to identify 
the performers, a»id witness the karmlessness of 
their mntle: and I think it Is probable that conk! 
these little create res oftener meet with a proper 
dr*iisi, we should much more frequently hear them at 
seasons when tfaeir little drumming, which He 
dMiSf ssmeems their Mm §oeud cMNMmify, is coa- 
staalhr heard by their eompanletts, tkooi^ inaadMile 
to us/' 

No doubt it does chiefly concern their oum 
social commQaity, but if a skilful interpreter of 
the insect language, would apply his leamed 
ear dose to tne Drum-Mtyor of the' death 
watches, he might sometimes be beard to speak 
after the ibliowing manner i 

."What foah are those huge creatoreS, men^ 
to imagine th4t we, who live in peace and good 
fellowship with one another, as long and as 
merrily as we may, are for ever sitting in 
gloomy judgment on the fate of nM>rtals, to 
provide food for our brother grubs in the grave* 
When noisy brawling men are asleep-^when 
the house is still, and the fire bums dimly, and 
the pale taper sheds its feeble l]ghV**-we.bold 
our mnooent revels, and form our own political 
and matrimonial allianoes. Bnt nnmkind who 
find so many ways to make their lives short 
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ittd uiserabki, wko qoarrel^ figbt, raBrder, and 
destroy <me Mother, miigt needs lay all the 
blenie tt oat door. It k we, fek^ooth* that 
drtiM their anaies into the Md of battlei md 
d^feriDHie how great shall be the mattitude el 
the stein ! l%eir generals, thehr admirals^ 
ffaeiv ttiightt armies and navies, are only osr 
pnf^Mls. It Is we that have set the king of 
thd Dutch at loggerheads with the king of the 
Be%ians» and have ordered an expedition to 



ot the anhBtl Mranlan. In wintti ths a|^|Kit|te f|if I in an apartment dnpfsfi* vergr mvch oe IN kind of 
food in ^tron|t/f^f^ wf d digesthra easlar and quicker. I labeiir er exercise ctrried on in it. 8U bosy watch 
Id peraooH %Wio take lUtTe exercise, the fluids are ; makers will not spoil the air, ncf^rry so mnch as 
apt to sta^ste or stand stilt, and the solids to chilt. ! two active carpenters would do to the taaie roiMi 
But coM weather becomes sakitary, ff nteeeaary ' and tkfmt. Ucnoe appeaca the pjie|irietj o€ appro- 
exerdse he not negleeiad. I p«iJKinf M>y i^ooipf t intlafd of ^w neraaU, fi^ the 

Ihmp df Jfaift Air ' workshops of mechaaiics. 

relaxes and debiiiutes ; hence damn pJt^ces and. dlt- Strictly speakiitg, we on^t noi to sit in the room 



tricts are always unwholesome, and partfcniarty so 
in cold weather. 

proBotes serenltv and spsHnf , or alc^rtnata e( mind 



proceed to the Scheldt; it is the death watehee, vid hody^ bat dry and hot air weaken^ or tner- 
indeed, who have stirred np a mnrderoos Jamily '•^^^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^„^^„ j, ^^.^ ,^ 

be the most nnheahhy. Too Hitht a dress afNl too 
thia )»tockinf[s ima not advisahle at this seaaofi. 

It may he proper ta notice that kU air^mgitf •uiUmi 
otfftctM 9r€ nmr^ or Umm pfratcitfat, even a f reat num- 
ber of fracrant sinells. Hence people who carry 
larfre nosejpiysin the. hot dayii ofkunmicr, are apt 
to ilud tlieainelves variously and ttronfly afl^eted, 
and are easily laid asleep. From thia apnaremtly 
innocent causey haad«adies, f^n|in|^fiits« aad even 
apoplexies have been producecl in persons of a full 
habit. Saffron and hops have sometimes proved 
fatal; the former, in partietilar, bavini; produced a 
aleep tanaisiaciait ki death, ia Aosa tncaaiiana hi- 
dtvMuals whe had lain down In the warehopses, or 
on hags in which it was pacl^e^.* Ambergris and 
musk are injurious, on account of thevr too strong 
fVagrance, to persona of aii irritable and nervous 
lemperameat. 

Of tkt Mprovoaml tf. Air in tywemtm*k^mH»% 

A house built on rising ground on. a healthy soil, 
and, neither exposed ta the greatest decree o^ cold 
In Winter, nor to the highest degree <>f heat In sum- 
mer^-^snch a house may be said to stand in a 
healthy sieaatioo. Henea thoia apattinanta arn the 
most heaHhfn^ as weU a" oomforiabla la the indi- 
f idual, which 'es0osr a pure and free circulation of 
air In summer, and the cheerful, rayaof the sun in 
winter. A proper size and height is requisite to 
cwnstlmee a lieaithlbl apartment; lor low moma are 
detrloMnlal to health, piaHicnlar^ when they era 
seldom aife4f or'rathai|, which ia frequentW the 
casa« when every access of air is conthiually ex- 
cluaed, even to the closing of the key-hole, as In 
the instance o( gobbler Crispin in one of my former 
communlcadonfSt 



^(iterrel in Pbrtngal, and now threaten Borope 
#i!3i a genend war ! No, no, vain aiovtnls, 
ninch greater, hnt not very much wiser, than 
evrselres. Tour parrels, yonr morders, your 
liels, yonr wars, ere tSit jfour own^ 

*^ In this ehafliber lies an infidel, wlio hy his 
#ieked lilh and contersation defied his Creator : 
lie hears ns ^om, and trembles belore the 
weakest of Cfod's creaAores. Yonder lies a 
dmnkaAl at Ms last ganpw Tht bottle wtis his 
co m p an ion from tnoming till night, |tnd innny 
e tin^ Ms rocrs of fooHBh laoghter asid drofiken 
braWls, ah he reeled home alber mid-niffht, 
have <lK)itnaed onr gentle velees, and brodcen 
up oar eonncils. IM hears ns notir, and shakes 
wi^ terror. Bot he ought long, long ego to 
have been afimid of his b^tle; 

''Oil ftet men wonld be wise, and woohl take 
better heed to the nsefol Instrament that ticks 
hieneatJh their piltow, with which we delight to 
<^itne; vrhieh watrns theai that their nnnibered 
moments are on Ihe wing! Ob. that they 
WM^d listen attejijitively to the still small voice 
ot censoianfo,. that when their last moment 

nrpves, ft may be a messenger of peace.*' N. 

' - - I - t - ■" ■■ ■ — -■-*- 

LAftOftATORY OP HEALTH^— No. S. 
• DnAn Joh, — *— 

I haatan to ooneol thn opinion af aama otf year 
readevf » tiiat 1 havie taken so larite a dose ot my. 
Mi^n medidloe, aa ta prodaca a f «irMia.-*Vo I I am 
not h» mm hahft &t making saeh bluodnra. Every 



The most certain marka hy which to disttngnlsh 
wheaher the air he damp er not» dra the foilowing : 
heitl^i bos, and drawer in m^ ahapiahibelled in L bread # t% ^ifnboarda a^qquircs ^.mouldy surface; 
AlH, Und I have never giren or taken one powder, , sponges iiU the Dud-rooros retain their moisture ; 
pM. or draught* i^ mlstaba. Tbe fart is, that my leaf A^sr tufns irof^ ; Iron rusts ; bMss and copoer 
profhastonal ealla have heen no numerous of lata, 'acuuire a green enfovr or verdigris i and wooden 
SIrft I hi^e nee had an ofppartanity ef addreasani^ faiwlti^eiiioiddefti andin:tinie.cffnmhiaalo piaeea. 
^ed npen my favovlta ai^ifi je ts ai pure a^r and Saai- . A (K>Ty| aH tliit^e^, thp winders and doors of sjj|- 
perance. — Talk of a panacea, or universal remedy ,\inf; and hf<jL-r<fpma« yrht^ it cj^i be done conve- 
for every disease; whjr I will venture to say,— nay, 'nientiy, pngTi't to be left open for a certain space of 
f will ttaki rfny prUfeSMonai chahscler aw lite naser- fhne ctt^fy day. *n>l8, however, requires to be done 
HOOv that tia temedieaareso)usllyrn!iatled'la tim ^ the proper time, nelHier too aailif in the morn- 
iMfs^>^eifiM ri|alf a^ fresh. a^ fnd temperance. 'm^ vn whcii4t gaowf durft ia thn dvening, dlwh^g 
^_ L__-i_- „-•.- . _. _._ .. .*._ .. ' jand a^itifipnal ij^pnths L nor %t the time 

-^ is QV^spread wfth a thick fog. Some- 
be proper to make use ofwhht fs caTfed 
ideas of this invisible matur, th^t Mirroimdl na «i pnmpinf the town. <er movhig the door Kaekwards 
. M si^ta. And with thia ^|ew. I «Mf beg;t/nve to and forwards hikklf Ibr aonm aiioate# tdsrjbher. 
Jiert9»^^ff(B *«ee 9b»iPiiV|itio9.s of a cfllebw^lerl phy. ^feH.ili win^sr, onr he^ooiia onght ^ be iho- 

SicnifJU 'PW *^^ yca« aiJUi in a cou^^«e of lectures roiighly vi^ntllateA cyerg dear day, hy currents of 
leftvered iri (his dty, In addition to my own ex- fresli air for a coiisiderable tfiije. 
• peHence and ^^^aVks frpdn t(h^ nubject. To beain ' Inflre hot di^ of 'kontmer, the windows may he 
then deeaadftig to the pbneiples of the art, I sha^l apeiied«arlf f^ Che mbming ; «fd inthee«enisjgiao 
, twapdklei: th^^Afh^^ ^hiiqh the different sUt^a of enoland rctresh the homd a^r oCtha roam. It if, 
the ftiB^here. pjrfdiicc onoiir fraeie, and in wh^t Wev^r^nat.«afe,a^ h^ raiell^s provyedfatafi 
manner they'are found to rnnuence ohr health. to leave tbe wiUd^ii^s 4^f a beu-room open at nij^tit 

:• ' WurmA^ d tiring the snoitiiermohths; iis there Is 'no small 

Yefanes the ^atlld parts of tlta hbdy^ smd- oecneiun"^ s haeevS el^beeUni^pertpiniaonly^ theOooi nightnir. 
ttmhff r eincahdien ^ Um fl«dd^. fi^t i» eh^/Jy fai mffctiand takk ak the daoia: abniM he . eows^ 

..t»^«JiWi*^ ^^VJ*\? j'^flr^J**? ^^J*¥/ *'»'',»"- ^bat wame^^bM edf a)t l?l«flWl mn ^w be 
^ firm puffer sevefelv, in not weather. Cold renders Worn with'double advantage next the skin. 

bMiet Ubre cohiplfet, pktti^iiraHy^^he sdmi paVts The gpea't^ orless degf^y bf hnputtty oC 4h€ aif 



where we diae, until it be ventilated. The bad 
eSfocts of suf4 eomamiiiatad air are mt perceived 
hy the peraaos in Iha aeasn« hut ate yfury senaihly 
felt hy any one coiniag iu firufi the air* 

If possibU, we should not sit thrpu^h the d»r in 
a room in which we have slept | as the bed clonea 
and particularly feather l»edii, very stowly part witk 
the exbalatliana thqr have imtaiheil dwios tlia ai«ht« 

The vi^pouf ot ehaxcoal predueast pat^tietplaalv in 
close a^ai^tnientju dangerous and Creqaently utal 
effects. 

AM damp vapours are prejudicial. Hence the 
keeping of wet Mnen, or even wet elothaa, nrohret- 
la^ aad the I'rtie;, hidwelVH «>fn»«> khoaM he ali 
means he avoided. h|eehani<;f apd others who 9fB 
obliged to dry wet thinga in their strongty-heated 
apartments ; joiners, turners, potters, bookbinders, 
dtc, being exposed to a heated atrtfosiphere and 
damp vapours, are freqnantly ftiabte to sweiftnga 
an4 oiliar diaagraeabie afieotio^ 

People who live in temperate regionSy a^ ifuum 
hardy and vigorous, and attain to a greater agx; 
than the inhabitants of southern countries ; w^ 
ought not therefore to enervate the body hy keepiii|^ 
it warm by an aimacesaajry faantity of clothes* or 
by nsinp too strong fiies in temperate weather ; a«yl 
leaat ot all by sleeping in warm rooms, and perh,a|i|i 
on the most heating of all substahces^f<;aiber b^fi. 
The temperature of a sitting room should not n." 
caed no or dS otf the tharmoasaler. 

In thia season we. shaaid not dfca» top lieh4ir<» 
'and Ui theniornings and eveaings always somewhat 
warmer; in short, we ought to aToid every thing 
that appears liiEely to check: and repe^ perspiration. 
The muchievaus eiihcts ofaeeommadatingouraelvea 
to the ahnaeaek and ihe fashi^Uy ratbec than le the 
change of weather in pur In^on^tant climate* p^n- 
dacea many disagreeable consequences. 

On the other hand, it would be wrong in i^ to 
wtlbdraw onr hodiea toso much from «he hracihig 
effecta of cold, in the aame decree aa Um watmar 
waather changea to a colder atete^ w^ shajyld. fg^ 
dually expose ourselves to (he vatiou^ phangfa of 
temperature. The cold will then neither Ceel' nn- 
pTeaaant, nor Impede the necessary persphndon ; 
aepaeialfy If we resist it wiik vigour and bodily nn- 
ereise* 

We ihoold aLnrm endfavogr ^ afioMi wdAtn «e|. 
ti^emes of heat and cold. Heiic^ we shopld nevw 
remove firom a 8trongfy4ieated room Into a freak 
and ooM air, nhlen we are provided with a 
deaia. fat the hot doya, er nfb 



aMr vMmt 
we must not freqoent vnn)ts, o( fellers ; or ssitoy 
immediately after overheating the body ; nor takin 
re«t npon a damp soil, or upon stonea; iior bathe &i 
cold water. Instant death hks been oflen the eon- 
ae^enen of such tranagremians, nr what la nkhaat 
as badt e painful and Unfloring speciea of eos^nnm- 
tion, which hnt b^herto baffled tjie anite^eiock^ef 
the faculty. 

In my next I that! give von soAe ohtervattona on 
the dometik; v]rtne--€fNSibne«s. 



hk the mean tune, believe me^ danr Job^ 

Y^ra truly^ S, H^AMU, M.|». 



-•W*! 
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A CASE IN POINT. 



" rm heartily glad of it;* said old Job Nott, 
9fhM» be beard thikt Johik If^akei W9A aoqnitted 
of the ctiftrge brbugbt againet hiln. . Yoa ttuet 
know tbat this John Noakes WBn a «hiof oon-' 
Utable ^at that tiiqe, and that be .and some of 
bin ^leagtfos bad long lain jDiHier a cb&ige of 
9»ifdeoieaiionr» owing to the Mlowiog* circMa* 
•kaaceji :**-Tbere had been a great row in the 
pwrd where he was chief, tmd dreadful vioienee 
t^id. been conunitted, and there wove Ukaiiy 
brol^en bead«^ and some live/i Idati and, a great 
deal of pro|>ekiy stolen.. Now ewoy |»eople 
ioond great fault wiih the eonstikbles^ And par* 
tieelarly with Noakes HW chief, be^&use they 
didn't disperse the fioterfly or t»he *em into 
eeetody and clap *ein in HmSo, So^ne said 
thai ^loakeS, had ilo piuck id hiqi> or else he 
wpuld have dispersed all the raotbfs with OnO 
wave of bis staf ; others dedl^iisd that he hid 
himself, and ,€0aldB*t be foood ( others OOfeit; 
plained of; him, becavse he didn't caU out the 
poate «eiM<e<ifr lu the king^e oame^ others 
tinuBped up the oddest stories imagioahle about 
Noakes and the sdventBtes he went throCigh» 
M they alleged, in making his escape t well as 
in most eases, there were two sides to thh 
qpestioo, so Noakes had his story. *Twa8 
said oa his side, that the row was so violent, 
that 'twas %aiie impossible for half a dozen er 
a doaeti constables to put ift dowe f sad thai 
if they had attempted it, they would have only 
fst tbcir h^ads broke without doing any good : 
moreover that thOkigh some of the inhabitanls 
of the town sh<nre<l a disposition to help the 
oettsl«bles> yet ito snffieieat number oonld 
he colleGted. together : moreover, thltt some 
other ceastabks who had made /ree with break- 
ing the heads of a mob some time before, had 
gat caehiered for it, and had been told that 
they ought Co have c^aared em, end noli de^t 
roughly. with *em$ and no wopder if NoaksS 
under these circonistaneea was afrviid to use 
his staff very freely, for fear^ if he had spilled 
tie eiurei, lie should hare been hauled up for 
it : and indeed *twas shrewdly suspected tbat 
if Noakes had been more free with his .staff, 
and bro4cea the heads of the rioters> that sdme 
of ^he very men that were most forward to 
oharge him with pusillanimity, would bKve 
been .e<|iially forward tothaol him up fir «#• 
oeedmg hk, potpert. WelW> fOU m»if eoppose 
that politics ran high in the town on this 



I business y so much so, thajt at last 'twas deter« 
mined to bring Noakes to trial : and iind^ed he 
gave oiit that he wished to have bis case 
brought fairly before a jury, and so he was tried 
<-— whetlier at tbe *si;(es.6r sessions, or wl|o 
were the judgee, one can't be bound to recol- 
lect so long a&er j but you may easily suppose 
that there waa a great deal of aiuuety about 
the issue of the. trial : well, after a very patient 
hearing, in which a great deal of evidence was 
breuglit forward pro and amt the jury ho* 
nonrably aoquitted Nokikes, stating their de- 
cided opinion, that he had done all that could 
be expected Cirom him under the circumsteDces. 
Well, it was on the- occasion of the news alr- 
riving about Noiikes's acquittal, that old Job 
Nott had the conversation which 1 am aboet to 
describe, and the particulars ^f which I Cook 
dewa at the time* 

'Mhl he^lrtlly glad of it," said Job to Mr. 
Michael Sharpe, who raO into the warehoase, 
(looking dot very well pleased) aaii told himi 
the news. 

Miok^L Gh4 of it^ eh } why i thoi^ 
Mr. Nott, yott were oae ol them that wtre 
aiigry withNoakiSs,hndsiidbe didn t do his duty. 

Old Job. The fact was, 1 got my windows 
broken, as well as my naighboars, and I thought 
Noakes might have prevented ity if he had been 
■lore active ; and there werO a great many 
stories told about to hb disadvantage, which 
poisoned my iMod against hioif bat still on 
the whole, I ns«ki t6 think ia my coder mo* 
mebts, that thevO w^ a good ddal to be laid 
on Noakes's side^ especially as his bull-dogs 
turned tail and ran away, and he could get so 
few of the bye^standers to^ help him in putting 
down the row. 

Mick* tfutt Mir» Nott^ yon change your 
mind veryoiteo,; for 'twas but about a month 
ago tbat 1 called in, and fo«i|d you fumipg and 
fretting like a bear with a soalled head^ and 
railing agmnst Noakes, and saying that you 
were glad he was going to be hauled up. 

«/e^* Aye;biit yoa kotow the reason, of .that 
was, thgt the .glaider had just brougkt m^ Uk 
my bill for mendMig my windows $ and I bad 
been reading in the newspaper something about 
Uie iundr^ beiAg made to' pay for building 
up them there hoilies> that tbe rioters pulled 
down } and yon kaow iiol)iing makes a man so 
sore, as $vheo( he's tatteked in Ma nocke$ ; so 
being a little bit .teaty just tjienj .1 .vented i^ 
upon Noakes i bui now that the whole concern 
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bis been gone int^, and the fiig^wigs baae 
cleared Noakes^ and pronoohdMl.tbat boi dM 
liis da^y accordiog to the best of his power; 
-— wliy 1 mast say I'm .heartily glhd of ift. , 

AIlcL Well,' Mr. NOtt, <yoa nay lkiak> as 
yOtt plesfse, but t must own /am oat at.hll glad 
of it, for I tkiitk if lie liad got thraneed a bit^ 
'twould hn^ served- as a wanftng jlo oti|Br 
constAblesy to bestir themselves ia mpifag tlfo 
peace another time* ... • . ^ 

Jo6. Why, surely, if the raab wereiaooceyt 
yoa wopUn't have hint brought ia ^Htfjaidb 
to serve a purpose^ would yoii, master 8Jkalrp9^ 

Mick. No; but I know a gaotleDiaB tbpt 
was on the grahd jurjr and' heard the evideboe; 
and he saya that it went dreadfully hard ag^iidt 
Noakel. 

Job, • Ah, bat • neighbour, yoh know |ke 
grand jiiry ba/jr ketif one nide 9f m fusslipw, 
and often times the evidence gives before thd 
grand jury gets upset when bnwgki before thb 
nett^ jury. I'm for the (pxal Old nde AdMK 
Aa/^^om pefiMi,* as» 1 ihiak^ my tioy Job etcy* 
the Utitt of it ia. 

Mieki Halter ens eh > Aye> I think so 
too ! .' They well deaerved it \ : bu^ pmt 'imi 
Mr.. Nott) bo, not part 'em } 1 sliy hafag 'edhi 
all tcgetker. - . 

Job. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Not a bad ode 5 bet 
jbkihg'apart^ we foe in thia case .the impbiiance 
of the role '' kedr beik sidtfS." Never,: l^^haps, 
waa there a cabe in which public opiinap' -ran 
more against aa accused party, and it aiu^t bk 
ackaawledged tbat appeartmcee were eir^^mgif 
eifMsitiodkei, and some'ofthe witnesses idlest 
hkn were kaghdy respectable, but i doe't doubt 
but that even some 0^ the witnesses that kpi* 
peared against kim will be glad to find that, 
tboegh they disapproved of partioolar parts of 
his conduct, yet oa the whole he could' mfke 
out so good a cause. 

Miek. What! witnesses for the prosecntipD^ 
and voluntary ones too, glad of an ao^ittid } 
I net«r beard of such a thsog ; tisn't inaatnre ! 

Job. No, ndgbbonr Sharpe, tisn't in maimw 
to be sore ; but ckriatiMmiy can do what natne 
can't ; and you know ^hristiaa charity tkinketk 
no evil, rejoioeth not in iniquity, but refoiceik in 
tbe trutk ; which means, as our parson told- us 
a Sunday or two ago, tbat every one tbat is| 
influenced by true christian principle will be 

• * Itiaoid gantlemaa was not always fisppy^ ia the 
di»tfib»«iian p( lu« mfirekti but U isA'.t rer Bristal 
people to reflect upoa him on that account. 
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slow to impQte^^irit't^ ft aeigbboar» and wifl 
rejoice to uve the truik •^bli$hed, and « 
iieigfabour*« «h4cacttr demred* tboogb tl^reby 
he himself fuSers some defeat. 

Mick. Well, after all, I can't believe that 
Noakes did his duty as he ooght. 

Job. What ! not believe twelve men on their 
oath ? besides,. remember our parson t6ld us that 
charity "believeth alithiags,'* which he explained 
to4mff,l!llkfa diristian man will always t)c ready 
to believe all for the best concerning a neigh- 
bonr ; and he added, that charity kopeth all 
tb9g40 which, he aaid* iiieaiit^.tbat % chri^n 
spirit will prompt a man to hope well of aoo- 
wer, notwithstanding appearances • may be 
stlDDgly agsihst him ; thtt we should always 
pot. the best oonstraetion vpon people's con* 
doct, and make all possible allowances for the 
circamstaaoes in which tbcy were fdaced ; and 
he laid, that if men were more disposed to 
follow this role, instead of catching at every 
nmort agaiiut a neighbour, and repeating every 
idfo tale with aggravation, that it woald tend 
greatly to a man*s own comfort as well as to 
the peace of the community, i mast say I 
thovght the parson's observations very good, 
and 1 cenlda*t help thinking that- he was cast- 
ing a side look at Noakei^^s case, and wishing 
to abate the heat of pnblic feeling respecting 
that business. Well ; now that Noakes iamost 
honourably cleared by a jury of his countrymen 
(« jury too all conateiblee as Tm told, and they 
ought tQ know what a- constable's duW is) now» 
I say» that he has got off so honourably, I think 
that /even his prosecutors, if they are men 
cndnled whh that charity which ." (Aiai^fi na 
m/ii i rnoneth not id iniguUif, but r^oicelk in 
the truth; }^eareth aflthingf*, belieoeth uU thinge, 
hepM all tkmger-^U^ I say, they are endued 
with this spirit, se i trust some of them are, 
then, I think, even those who took part hi the 
prosecution of Noakes, will rejoice in his 
highly hanourable acquittal, 

Mich. Why as for that, Mt. Nott, l don't 
wiah to be uncharitable, and i doo*t owe this 
chief fii ours any ill will ^ but Tm afraid that 
his getling off will enooarage other constables 
to nedect their duty if a row shouki occur again. 
J^. No fear of that, friend Sharpe ; this 
hauling up of Noakes, though attended with no 
dishonour to him, but quite the contrary, will 
nevertheless be a pretty good warning to all 
chief constables and petties too, what they must 
expect if tliey don't do their duty ; and 'twill be 
a warning to the people at large, that if they 
expect the peace officers to do their duty, they 
tmui etand by *em and support 'em. 

[It is rather singular diat Job Nott, Jan., 
should find the minutes he made of the above 
conversation in his drawer just at this time.] 

PUBUC OPINION. 



*« If sluipe It might be called, that iihtpe hsd none, 

Dlftingnithable in memher, joint, «r limb; 

Or inhftance might be caUed, that shadow seen/d." 

' Public opinion is frequently appealed to, 
as n standard of right and wrong; a rule of 



condool, an , invisible mighty influence,' w^Wi 
few minds can resist. But what ii public 
opinion } Wliere are we to Ind it i what fixed 
principles ; what determinate rules of action 
doe? it afford ? 

Public opinion is a very different thing in 
France and i^pahi, in Holland and Bal^um, In 
Russia and Poland, in Turkey* and 'China. 
What it chiefly concerns us to iiiqnire into ia^ 
public opinion as it exists in England; nor 
will it t>e easy to dsise or to describe ar thing 
so wonderfully vague, and subtle, and variable. 

Those who are most in tb» habit of appeal- 
ing to public opinion, usually and chiefly form 
their estimate of it from the periodical press. 
Does any one suppose that the conducton of 
the periodical press take a calm, accurate, and 
philosophical snrvey of all soli^ects and opi- 
nions that come under their review i and after 
delit>erately weigliing them in the editorial 
balance, give the result with infaHible precision 
and wisdom ? The periodical writer com- 
mences bis undertaking with a certain stock of 
knowledge and with preconceived opinions oflen 
sufficiently scanty, crude, and pn^udiced. He 
requires no diploma. The integrity of a jndge, 
the oath of a juror or a witness, is not exacted 
from him ^ nor hav« the public any guarantee 
whatever, that the opinions he expresses shall 
be true, or the honest convictions of his own 
mind, or the correct representations of the 
pobKc mind. His first number generally con- 
tains a promising* sketch of the principles by 
which he professes to be guided. Hilving 
chosen his party, he obtains by dearrees a num- 
ber of readers safficient to support his paper, 
and makes it his aim to retain their patronage, 
by namting and XM>mmenting on pobKcr events 
and topics in sack a manner, as shall accord 
with their opinions and prcnodiees, and gratify 
their taites and feelings. Those whom he can- 
not thns conciliate, desert him, and go to en- 
courage some other more congenial pnblication. 
Thns, to a certain extent, a newspaper or other 
periodical work, does indicate the opinions 
and sentiments of its readers | from the great 
self-styled leading jonniat; w4iteh, as the poet 
said of the Monument in London,^ 

•< Like. Kome tall bnlty, fifu its head and lies,*' 

down to Bell's and Pierce flan's ehnmicles of 
boxing, bull-baiting, cock-^hting, and such 
like ; or lower still, the two-penny trash, the 
political register, and all the not*to-be*^aHled 
tribe of the infidel and refmblican school, eaeh 
of them is the reputed organ or month-piece 
of a peculiar shade and gradation of pnblic 
opinion. 

But while we hear a great deal of the force 
of pnblic opinion, we also hear much of the 
influence of the press.— And with good rea- 
I son, for the press performs the double function 
'of representing public opinion, and of mate- 
rially^ changing it ;*-and further, the ssme 
press reasoninff in a vicious circle, continually 
appeals to opinions widch it has been the 
means of bringing to maturity, in proof of the 



rectiAidn isiid mwfimr&t. its own decisions. 
The conductor^ of the public journals fnmish 
^e faolSf lavgne from them, and dogmatically 
pronounce their judgment; which by most of 
their constant readers is never called in . ques- 
tion. The writer waxes bolder, the readers 
grotr Hore Ijareless and confiding -, and by pro- 
per tSidt and management, are grsdnally bronght 
bv their guide to view thing9 from an altejred 
position, in quite a ditferent aspect. 

The immense building . iq Kqgent's Park, 
Ijondon, called the Colosseum, contains a vast 
panonunio view of-the.'gvnat: matropBiis ** In 
the centre is a circular apartment, into which 
the exhibitor introduces as largte a company as 
he can collect ; and after giving them a near 
view of the mimic representation of the ]B^eat 
city, in which they dtsti'ndtly see the ejects 
in that part of the streets vrithin the imme«> 
diate view of the spectators, by an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance he raises them, rooia 
and all, by a gentle and almost imperoepfible 
motion to a higher station, fronH whence the 
fimner obje<!ts are more dimly seen, new ones 
are brought into view, and ' the lights Snd 
shades are • so artfully managed, as tb change 
the scene, and' present the workl below in n 
very diflbrent aspect. By a bimltaf pitMJesa, 
but with mudi greater iiower and efledt, do 
periodical writers worie the pi^s, so as to elb* 
vate and let down their readers ; and perpeto- 
ally to change the aspect of things to the optics 
of those whom they contrive! to keep within 
their moveable circle. There are few who are 
so well skilled in this sdrt of witchcraft, as 
William Cobbett. He has been by turns n 
repotrfican, a tory, and a radical. He pius^ 
tfarodgh most of the intermediate gradations ai 
public opinion, (whatever his prfrA/e' opinion 
might be)' contradn^ing and refuting himself 
at convenient intervals, over and over s^in. 
But he has contrived- to ^hift his soeaeswith 
such dexterity, as to exercise a most pernicious 
and delusive influence <over the minds of many 
of his countrymen, •throughout his^feng p<)titieal 
Kfo. Opinions Which have now* a wide and 
most injurious currency, mar* be traced tottie 
incessant labonfs of this notorious disciple and 
tutelary patron of Thomas Paine. ''Itie sue- 
cess of this writer could not fail to produce 
many imitators ; and accordingly the b^Mness 
of bis invectives, his contempt of ranlr and 
authority, his want of respect for 'charaMer, 
his shameless misrepresentations, and fori- 
movthed slanderous assettions have Inflnended 
to an incakolable degree, not only the readers, 
but the conductors of the periodKal press nf 
this country. Writers who were unable to 
rival the purity and vigour of his style, have 
outdone even Cobbett in coarseness, ueiBtion, 
and impiety. 

It cannot escape observation that the prin- 
ciples which tend to the preservktion of what- 
ever is excellent and venerable in the exiting 
order of things, and which done can secure 
due melioration in the progress of society ; 
the principles that tend to the maidtenaBCe of 
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«rder» snhmissioB to kirfnt authority, the ad- 
vanoemeDt of religion and mprals, integrity of 
dealing and charity between man and man ; 
theae do not seek to display themselves with 
the same restless energy* as theianlagonist 
principles that produce oonfttsion and every 
evD wdrk. It is much more easy to attack 
than to defend ; to discover faults and imper- 
fections, than to mend them^ This public 
writers know full well. Unprincipled men have 
therefore, no moHve to curb, biit rather to in- 
dulge the low and malignant passions ; for a spirit- 
stirriDg abusive attack, like a brawl in the streets, 
will gather a crowded audience, when wisdom 
might lift her voice unheeded. Religion , indeed* 
can be supposed to have little controul over 
public opinioq, if we are to take the exhibition 
of its pjiuciplea and precepts by the periodical 
press,, as the measure oi that influence. 'Fhere 
nave, indeed, been monthly periodical worics 
devoted to religious intelligence, but ampng 
the many newspapers which make their dai/y 
appeal to the prejudices and passions of the 
public* there are very few that are con- 
ducted on moral principles ; and it . is only 
very recently that any newspapers or cheap^r 
periodicals of this class were to be ioupd. Into 
the page4 of the rest, religion, is seldom intri>- 
duced hut to profane it, to pervert its sacred 
truths, or as an occasion of strife. 

While the whole maiss of society is split into 
different sects and parties,, eaeh having organs 
more or less appropriate for expressing their 
opinions, thjere are great questions on which 
these sects unite with each other, and bring all 
the organs, which exhibit their opinions, to 
bear with astouisbiog effect. Party -spirit, like 
poverty, makes men aouuainted with strange 
companions '^ and the unhallowed alliances that 
it forms ar^'not less strange,, than the divisions 
it prodv^s. W(e find men of various deoomi- 
nations of professing Christians, and Inftdels, 
who ought to have no more fellowship than 
light and darkness, uniting togetlier at the 
point where their prejudices meet. To efiect 
this union, it is the. professing Christian that 
must stoop from the pure elevation of his reli- 
gion, %o meet the man of infidelity and sin ; 
and what, but mischief^, disuuio;D» and anarchy, 
CUD proceed from ;5uch a coalition.. 

Consider, further, the artrfioes of those, who 
take upon themselves to exhibit public opinion: 
How skilled are they in all the arts of misre- 
presentation. How ingenious in mingling 
truth with error, so as to make error more 
dangerous and deceptive : how cunningly do 
they distort a plain story, by omitting, or in- 
terpolating, just what suits their purpose. 
With what bitter animosity do they persecute 
their opponents. How speedily do they dis« 
card their favourites ; so that tne man whom 
they have worshipped as an idol, shall in one 
short week, be pelted in the pillory of their 
most malignant and scurrilous abuse. What 
slanderous reports do they raise, on the slen- 
derest foundations ; and how well they know 
to blast a lair reputation, by hint or imieiido, 



hy an afftotatioB of cudonr, of pifty, ol^ of Ube periodical press exMbit or rseouimend tfte 
praise. ■- meekness of wisdom, the humility, Which 



The periodical press, as a whole, is appealed 
to as the chief criterion of public opinion. If 
we judge of public opinion from this standard, 
how wide is it from truik. The periodical 
press is a shameless exhibition of the wofSt 
passions of the human heart ; and, it inay be 
fitly characterised by those words of scri|>ture, 
which describe the unconverted heart; ** de- 
ceitful above all things ; and desperately 
wicked.** Is 'this an exaggerated statement? 
Hear Mr. Jefferson, tlie most popular and mo9t 
republican President of the United States ; — 
" It is a melancholy . truth, (says he), that a 
suppression of the press could not n^ore com- 
pletely deprive the nation of its benefits, than 
is don^ by its •aba.ndoned prostitution . to false- 
hood. • Nolhing can nov> be believed whieh is 
seen in a neiwupaper. Truth itMlf becomes 
suspicious, by being put into that poUutfltd 
vehicle.**—*'' I really, look with. oouMOieeration 
over the great body o( my felkiw dtisens, wfio 
reading nevrapapers live and die in tiie belief, 
that tkey have kBolr» eomethdng of What has 
been passing in the world, in theit tittie, ; 
whereas the accounts they have read iu the 
newspapers are just as true, as a history of ai^y 
other period of the world, as of the. present. 
I will add, that he ' w^o never looks into a 
newspaper, is better informed than he. who 
reads them } in aa : much as he who. knows 
nothing is nearer the truth, than he whose 
mind is filled vriljh falsehood, and errors.** — 
Jeferwmt Mtmmt%^ vol. It; ' - 

This 19 quite as far, and^ somewhat farther, 
than I shoud be disposed to press the point : 
I am not prepared to say, that the penodiqa) 
press is so radically corrupt. and pernicious^ 
that, because of its gross and flagrant abuses, 
it were better to' extinguish it*. There are 



shouM adorn the Christian > Does it di^blay 
or inculcate that cliarity, which SoiDftreth mg 
and is ktnd^ which is not easily provoked, doth 
not behave Its^ -uAseemly; thinketh no^vil? 
Happy ahall we ba^ if , by oar humWe labours, 
we can raise a beaoOB, that ifhall cast its* ffciot 
but friendly ray lithwart the troubled turbid 
waters of pi^lic optniouj to warn any of you 
irom the rocks, and shoals, and quicksandis, on 
whieh mtny have made shipwreck; uiid to 
gnide yon Into a sate and quiet haven. 

1 propose to rcfliume the subjeck in' a fotdre 
paper. N. 
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THE D£AD HEfA. 

Th^ book of nature, and the' book of reveli^ 
tion,- 80 • truly correspond with' oach oidier, 
that the 'more they are investigated, the more 
clearly does it appear that they both pro- 
oeed Jroia the same Divine Adthor. Breh6p 
Butler, in his admirable work oa the ** Ana- 
Icf^ of Religion, Natural and Revealed, «o 
theConttltut^n and Course of Nature,*' hai 
shewn^ by the clearest and most' irriuistiMe 
reasoning, thatall the objections, Whidi tttpur* 
ficial and sceptical writers have allegM against 
the Bible, apply with equal force to 6od*s 
creation and moral government of the worid; 
The scoflfer and Deielt are thus dl^feated with 
their own weapons \ and, in adUitlon to an 
overwhelming force of other evideuoe^ this 
additional aind comprehensive- argnUwnt for 
the truth of rtsvelatioA Is aflbrdiNl, thitt the 
same anomalies and difficulties, Whlch^ to tke 
limited and superficial view of the finite and 
doubting mind of nan, appear in the Bible^ are 
also to befbofid in the works of creatloo a»d 
thecoorife of Providence; and therefbre only 



now a considerable nuinber of prints, 'that ad- shew their luutual correspondence^ and ^ar- 



vocate better principles, and 'some that take ^ 
still lo(iier> and purer, and holier station.. But 
suph is its general character^ aa described by 
one of the most strenUoua advooafeu of libetty 
ofx>pinion. And the admirers of trant^atlantic 
institutions wi|l surely nofc contend, that.. the 
press in Aqierici^ that favoured abode of free- 
dom and intelligeacei is in a worse condi- 
tion' than in England.- And if such be its 
general character, dan the people of this 
country act wisely, or mfely, or virtuously, 
when they adopt itsopimoas, and yield thedi- 
eelves to its oaprieious and violent iaipvlse? 
On you, my friends of the labouring class, the 
periodical, press practises, its worst, delusions. 
It plays with your feelings, it stirs up yojar 
prejudices, it jouues your worst passions, it 
flattersj it .aflects to pity you f ^ dlvertfi 70U 
from your iMooper dqties; .ui^lert pretf^nee .4>f 
redressing |he oamplaiiits which it,put^ ii^to 
your mouths, and of relieving your &ti:ef8es> 
it plunges you into far deeper misery,- and 
strives to make yim ike verjf ckmracier tt exh$* 
bits. Can you be satisfied, or happy, to bear 
any resemblance to swh'a ekuracter? 'Does 



mony of design. 

But^ independently of this argument, there 
are some striking facts recorded or foretold in 
the Bible, which are written indelibly on the 
face of creation, and in the history of man. 
llms the science of gedogy, which investigates 
the formation of the earth in its rocks, strata 
of soil, mineral productiond, regetable and 
animal remains, proves, by, a train of reasoning 
independent of the Bible, but parallel to and 
corroborating it, that there are distinct traces 
on the earth, of a general ddluge, as recorded 
in ttie book of Genesis. The present state of 
the Jews, a people dispersed and scattereci 
as wanderers and outcasts among all the 
nations^— of the descendants' of Ishmad in 
Arabia, whose hand is still against every man, 
and every man*s hand ag^nst them ; — of the 
ancient cities of Jerusalem, of Tyre and Sidon, 
and Babylon 5 of the ancient kingooras of Bgvpt, 
Moflb,'Bdom5 all correspond in fhe minutest 
partiqnlars to the prophetic declarations of 
Scripture concerning tbein. Modern travel* 
lers, who have visited these oountries, have 
unconsciously affi>rded strong eonfimatioU of 
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THE BRRTOL JOB VOTr. 



ikfi mUm, «biA mm ^ ^m diiMirart, 

{Mf flimpVf Mteling iWiat tkey «av ; •» ekwdv 
4o^6 predifiliDDS of tlMi Bi^l« epiwispoDd viftli 
•ttMsfr B»r<«klHre «f i^cU. 

Tbemofl MgQii NWlattce of Shrine fMcetnoe 
^Wdi followed .$ooQ nftAT 4be iwid, «m ttie 4e- 
•IcmtiDB^C tb0 oUks-eT tte pkis. TIm Itnribfe 
3i«4goifot irhicli io«k pli«»*b0u4 tn^ihaasMid 
|N»Ta befora ihe birtJi of lesus Christ, is 
jif^etfei to napcatedly ffc«o«glMNit the BM9, m 
jMi «v«bI weU known to tbe Jo«ra, and otto- 
.Bewkboviing viaUiMis. U ia nentioned ki tke 
bod(8 ci J^tooi^ ibj the pnppketa^ by our 
bleaaed Lord himself and by hii aposika. A 
v^ry BtrikiDg allusion to the destruction of 
theee devoted eitiee oocnre in the book of 
Isaiah, where tiie fatwro • desolation of Babylon 
is foretold. — "And Babylon, tbe glory of king- 
ddiM^ the bevnty of (ho Cbaldae's oatellency, 
tllM be at I'hen God -OTcrthrew Sodbm and 
^loflioriTah* It tkall vover be iohabttcd, neither 
aMl the Ambian piilch hit tont there; nekher 
fbaU the BheDb#rd« nakB that folds these/' 

The Dead 8#% now ootem the aocnraed 
piai» on irhieh God rained domi Ace and 
MmStone fvoo^ heayeo* and ita waters bear m> 
fMomMaiice to any other sea in talnbrity, 
oDMtasI liotien, and nsagaiiioanee. A mo d e m 
traTeUer tbw desciibea it :*-^ 

<^ At -Itnfftbwe got into the plaf*« and to a«oid 
the. wandenhi Arab rolrbcrs ttr«iched abeot tvo 
mUas to llieiautb, and wepe look^ enopgh ^ reaoh 
the h>rreii mountains which bound the weatern 
co^st of the lake Asptialtttes or Pcad Sea Without 
aiectiag a single Arab. The sammit 6f the barren 
foftk an which I stood » wlis tboiit SOOfeet abofo the 
glpomy lske.bal«w» and the. raotintaim on tht.opp4K 
Ilia caas(. apptared to he about 10 miles distant. 
iTie moonwaf rising in ail her splendonr on the 
<lesecrated scene, toe shadows of the rugged pro- 
nioiitavles were reAeoltd mi the lake, hnt net a 
rifytf was oa iti sarfaca; the siUenee of death was 
there* and the cyirae of heaven teemed written on 
tfie soil I For miles around there was life neither 
in earth or water. I stopped on (he rock for half 
an hour, my feet were cat in many places with the 
aharp Mata that ahoand thiere/ aa«^ h waa «lth 
difllciilty 1 coHid deacead. I was detin»ua of aaofui* 
taipin^ the tnuk of the aisertlon that * nothing 
Aink^ In the Dead Sea.* I swam a conside^ 
rabl*^ di.HUttce from the shore, and about fnnr 
yarda iVem \ht> b^ack was out ofmy deptli. tlie 
]ff^ot w%ji iKe. coldest: ) ererfeH, and the taate 
mo^it <Ute»iable; it waa that af a solntion of nitaey 
mixed with qnansit^. Toe buoyancy I found to be 
i&reater than that of any sea I ever swam in ; I could 
lie like a lo^ of wood on tlie surface, wttbont stit> 
iimr hnad ov f»ot^ aa h«ic aa 1 dmae^ and, wtth a 

SreaA d««l of exertion, I coidd dtvo aufiicimitJgr 
ec^ to cover all my body, but wa.H knmedialely 
thrown op again on the surface, in spite of my 
e#»rts to descend lowtr. r)n coming out of the 
watery I ibnnd my body mhIM wkk itUpkw^ and 
Ukewiaf^ lalth' an.lncmatatioA ot' lalt^ aboet the 
ibicknc^^s of a sixpence; and tie woonds in my feet 
paiued me excessitely, the poisonous anality of the 
water having Irritated the broken skin, and oTri- 
ina<e<y made an alder of every wound. I am well 
con;ri^ced fffoiib my. oww ohserfattaay and theao* 
ronntof, Arfibs, thet no Ueief <7ff«atMr« i$i^ be /amid 
in the pead Sm^ Thi' swrrounding country hiu th$ 
vaptatmice of t/ivhif httnti bkuUd wUh fire; and tks 
waters of Ike IXrad Sea ttandin; mUenneta and detola* 
tioBv 4'iifMrd. afy tkt dkpramif 4 iMa^ mud Ifte vm^ 
•DMn«««lffMMem/" 



Ike 'Miotmig «lriinng liiMi, on the tasm 
subject, are from tbe pen of Mr. Croly :-— 

THE UTIAD SEA, 

The wind blows chill across those gloomy waves ; — 
Oh iliow unlike the green and dancing main ! 
Thn aarge ia foul, as'if Ifc roOetf o'er gravev ; 
6lr«og«r,<-4icre lie ihe cities of 4be platai. 

Yes, on Aat plain by wild waves cnvcr^d how, 
Rose f«iace ooce, afnd uptfrMwifr fMiimiele ; 
O9 f omp Mi4 •pffetarie heamcd mofrntng 'i gHiwv 
On pomp and festival the twiliglit ^%VL 

Lervoly and splewdid al1«^nl Sadom'ii soul ' 
•Wat ataiaed with Uood» and |wide, mA pety^iry ; 
Long wa»neda loag fp^red^ uU ker wbole heart waa 

fouL 
Aiid nei'y Vengeance nn Its clouds came nigh. 

And still she mocked, and danced, and tauethig 

hpoke 
Hev aiiortlve blaspfiemies agahnt the Throne :— 
it eaaie 1 the thnade* on hU stonihi^v hreke :-* 
God jfahe the w ord e€ wrarti 1 Her dream was dene. 

Yet, In her Ihial night, amid hiMr stood * 
Immortal anaaenger, sMlpaMiUig Heaven 
Pleaded with man, bat ahe was i|mte hnhaed* 
Her Ust hoar waned, she aeurned to be forgiven I 

Twaa dene!— -dMra yen ro datenea the enlpbr'ens 

shower^ 
Down stooped in dame^ the beaven'k red canopjr.. 
Oh ! fbr the arm of God in that fierce hour! — 
'Twaa vain, nor help of God or man was nigh. 

They rnah^ they bound, they hewl, the men of sin-* 
Stin stooped the cloud, still burst tl'ie thicker blazs; 
The earthqoakc heaved ! then sank the hideoas din 
—Yen wnve of daricaeta o*er Ihelh aihee-iUavs. 



WHIG AND tORV, . 

The fottowing obaertations open tlie diffe.- 
rences which snbaist between \vhig an J Tory, 
extracted from Boswelfs Life of Johnson, may 
not be without their nse \ as tending to inform 
the minds of Bome readers, and to abate tbe 
heat of party feeKng in all. 

*' One day (says Boswell) I told Dr. Johnson, 
that I was a zealous tory, but not enougb according 
ktf knowledge^ and shnnhf be obliged to him for a 
reason \ when he wne so eaadid, and expressed him- 
self* ao welly that -I wrote defwv aa foHewsf .-^ 

'* < A wise tery wad a'wiaaarWgy I believey will 
agree. Their principles are tbe some, though their 
modes of thinking are different. A high tory makes 

Sovernment nnintelll|;9ble, ft h lost in the cfoirdti. 
L violent whig makes it hap n anli cn hie s he is* far 
allowhig aomiish liberty to evei^ men, thdl tJMre 
is not power enough to govern man. The piicjudice 
of the torv is for establishment; the prejudice of tbe 
whig is for iiMtovatlon. A tory does not wish to 
giro mere real piMer' M* goverement; Imt- thet 
gavesnmeni,8ienld>hcve iMse ret ot nnra. Tien 
they differ as to tker chnreh. The tocy is not Aw 
giving more legal power to the clergy, but wishes 
tneyshooFd have a considerable influence, founded 
on the opinion of m«Sklnd : the whig hi for limiting 
and'Watchiqg tem/withta narwwjealoasy/ *' 

These eenCiments certainly evhibii* petnlinr 
candbor, as (doming from thtf flHMH who( in his 
Oictiotmry; bad thtis (fefintd'th^ two eharacfers 
spoken ef : — : 

r 

**TbPyt one who adherel.to the ancient constitn- 
timi of^the staf«^, flo# th^aposloRcat hfetarchyi)f 
the' chinch of Engtand^' 

<*: fTMri the oaiM ef ^/sslisnr 



B$ Poet WooAbg, 



Mmo, •Aimed Mstniiav'frem«iine aidi%h ift^, 

Aad4ift Iky ghtMiefctiirveU «n tUb iJkicft'; 
Loug ha)«l thou lain dishonoured in die dest> 
The victim of icil discord atid distrust. 

Uke the 'reh #idow on Hiudostan's plain, 
Itlie weeps her husl^nd In the l^attte slain, 
And rniliet ikeadleiig to the fnm^ral pyre^ 
WliUji< lier>own %^\^ l^y tlie IsImI fire ; 
But first they mix the medicated howl^ 
U'hieh, with unnatural seal, eni)ames her soul : 
So thon, BrntoRa, drsnk'st the bitter cup, 
Minfled Sov i«ee by SAoM^lAoa ^iid$ihrlMg up^ 
Then latd'nt their dowwnpsli tInrAiMieral'iainaid, 
Whilst matricid^l hordf s ekiUleil round 1 
A ltd far and wide, tlie lurid welkin rang 
With liOTrid shouts, and yetl^,aiid deafening clang ; 
As If thy rnthlell ^Uni Wonfd drown thy i6Hea, 
And steel ibeinhea#rs sgainsl: tMne agolites. 
I he recfclest ingratei revelled in diy woes. 
And triumphed e*en in thine expiring throes 1 

But is ihy ruin uttor? No! we trust 
To see thee once emerging from thy dukt. 
dis when JMMm*a hV4 w^ith years oppresMsd, 
bay* liemelf down wiihin her funeral nasi,* 
Reduced to ashes in the snlry b<d| 
MThich first ronsnnfies, Sn J tbfn embalms the dead ; 
Onltrkened to new ^xisteface by a ray 
l^onred fhmi the all-pervading sourdb of dny. 
Forth from the duct, all vigorous aiid hrlfiit^ 
Ayoothfiil Phouiix bursts u^n the aiglfli 
E'en so, Bristoits, sliaU tlie beams oi Truth 

?aise thee afresh to new and vigorous youth ; 
Cff, thon stiatt rise alt prosperous, as befoi'e 
Diseevd dlvbaaed tlioe, C7aiaa shall resiwc ; 
VfAow^aoK SHcb as- litoks tbe rebel clan . 
In deeds pf ouU'age on tii^ir follow man*; 
Union — not such as binds the sceptic horde 
In darkling resi^ite af;ainst Ood*s holy word ; 
l7NiM^noi audi ss eVeU devils know. 
Who Joined hl4esgue to work our nathre'S wtfe'; 
Not bat a eftioa baaed on trnlh and love. 
The genuine gift uf Hiafe who reigns above ; 
A union sucli as bound the holy band. 
Restored of old to Judah's favored land. 
Who nrhen reduced to straits and deader thrall. 
Joined to repair the ruins of their laH^ 
Whilst ooe bend held the spear, and one hand IxiUt 

the wall I 
Oh may $aeh uninn bind our wiUtng hearts, 
All ready to perform our several* parts. 
Ready to do add aaffer what we nnlsl« 
To rear our ba^lt^M eiiy from the dust; 
Ready the bond oi mutual faith to i*eal. 
And merge self-interest in the common weal ; 
A league thui based upon the public gomi. 
Will form a pkalsun mUt to be wlth.*too(l, 
Cbmpaet, and finner than the twtlted mall, 
'Fore which the hordes o\' anarchy shall quail ; 
And peace restored, ahall shed its geeial ray. 
And BrisCef tiMe again, to haU a ttappUr dau / 

• Sm Job Nott, No. XLVI, arUcle ** Tko FAOMc.'' 
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DELEGATES AND REPRESENTATIVES. 



As these are times when an uncommon lot 
of hard jaw-breaking words are crammed down 
the throats of the working classes, and as Job 
strongly suspects that there is a plot laid to 
conglomerate the senses of his Majesty's sob- 
jeeta, and to mystify the plainest subjects, and 
to stiffen up a tissue of flimsy argumentation 
with the starch of bombast, he thinks that he 
cannot do his customers of the working class a 
kinder office than just to give them a IHtle in- 
sight into the meaning of some of the terms 
which are roost cnrrent in the periodicals of 
the present diiy : and, perhaps, there are none 
which more need to be accurately defined as to 
their true meaning, and as to the relation which 
they bear to each other, than those which stand 
at the head of this article. It will be the ob- 
ject then of this essay, to describe the diflerence 
between a delegate and a representative, and to 
shew the vast disparity which exists in the 
qualifications taecessary for one^ compared with 
those that are requisite in the other ; and also 
the vastly different process by which a consti- 
toency will arrive at a just conclusion respecting 
a representative, from that which would enable 
them to choose a delegate. 

Now, perhaps, my readers may think that 
Job has foi^otten himself, and is going to plurige 
over head and ears into parliamentary politics. 
By no means. On the contrary, there will not 
one word be satd in this article but what might 
be advanced with equal force and propriety, if 
there were no such thing as a house of parTia- 
ment I what Job is going to write will relate to 
abstract principles, and will ajpply as distinctly 
to the election of a committee of an infirmary, 
or of a turnpike trust, as to any other more 
solemn and responsible deliberative body. He 
begs therefore that his readers will dis- 
miss from their miuds all ideas connected 
with parliament and parliamentary elections^- 
subjects which Job has nothing to do with — 
and just imagine that they are about to be called 
to ' mme a new board at the infirmary, or to 
elect a new set of governors of St. Peter*s Hos- 
pital i or in short, to nominate members to any 
local board, to whose management some public 
interests ^te to be committed *, aifd then it is 
proposed to illustrate the difference between a 
board of delegates aild a board of representatives. 

A deWate, then» is *' a pernn sent to act for 
another; this is Johnson's definition, and it is 



a very accurate one ; for a delegate is one that }have no understanding, judgfuent, or will of his 
is sent *' to urtf," and not to Mini^ ,* he is a man 
who surrenders up his judgment, will, and af- 
fections, and reserves to himself no power to 
exercise his reasoning faculties ; in short, iie is 
a complete puppet, whose motions aoe regukled 
by the wir^ of party dictation, and whose 
mouth is merely the Ofgan of expressing the 
seiitimenfs of others. Of coocse, when a num- 
ber of such puppets meet in committee, it is 
the most ftircical scene imaginable ; thero is a 
world of babble and talk, and a deal of knockiag 
heads together, like punch and the clown on a 
shew box ; > but all got up for mere form's sake, 
as there is no expectation of convincing or 
being convinced by the argumentation and 
Apcechificatiou that is going forwavd ; for every 
puppet committee-man has got his cue, and is 
as well prepared to decide before .he comes into 
the committee room, as after he has heard all 
the arguments pro and con, A circumstance 
that occurred some tiQie ago inacqrurtof iustice 
in a Welsh circuit, will illustrate this. Whilst 
a learned counsellor was addressing the jury, he 
observed that one ol the jurymen had his head 
so bound up withahandkerohief, that it was 
impossible he should hear the evidence or the 
arguments. ** My friend,*' sud the counsellor 
to the muffled juryman, *' have the kindness to 
remove that bandage from your head, or it is 
impossible you can hear." ** Hire/' replied the 
Welshman, in the Gambrian dialect^-" no matter 
about Atfff; her was' make up her mind before 
her come here.^' Now, thus it is with the de<* 
legate 3 he is sent to the deliberative board 
under the pretext of weighing and deciding upon 
argument and evidence, but really predeter- 
mined to a partieolar course ; such, I repeat, is 
the case with all delegates, properly so called ; 
they go to the board of the committee with their 
minds made up. They have their inatrootions^ 
to which they tire pledged to abide, without 
listening to any argument or evidenos on the 
other side. They go to the committee board 
with full directions from their employers how 
to vote upon every question i and it \b on the 
peril of their losing their places if they, in the 
smallest degree, swerve from their instmctions. 
It is obvious, that to be a ddegate, does not 
require any great share of intelleet ) if he have 
any judgment, or will, or choioei of his ovn, it 
is absolutely necessary that he throw them 
overboard, ao the first and moat indisponsiMe 
qualification of bis office; and thar^re, to 



.own, is the highest qiialification of a delegate— 
his best, his only virtue, is subserviency. 

And now let us inquire what is a ** repre* 
sentative.** Johnson is equally happy in ex« 
plaining this term also ; he defines a represen* 
tattve^to be '*one who esfercises the vicarious 
power given by another/ * Mark the difference 
— a delegate has no power given him, and there* 
fore can exercise none. For how can he be 
said to have power who is a mere chessman, 
moved about by the hand of his oonatituents ? 
But a representative is not a wooden puppet, 
but a rational being, selected on account of his 
aptitude to discuss and to determine upon the 
various matters which come under the cogniz- 
ance of the board to which he is nominated -, 
he possesses the power of thought, of reason,, 
of judgment, of choice ; he exercises the func- 
tions of an intelligent creature ; he has the 
power of shaping his course according to cir- 
cumstances. He is indeed governed by cer- 
tain general principles ofaction^-in reference 
tO' which his constituents appointed him; but 
he is left to the full unfettered exercise of his 
faoulties, in the application of those principles, 
to all the infinitely diversified questions that 
are brought under his consideration* 

These broad and obvious distinctions be- 
tween delegates and representatives being 
kept distinctly in view, it will he plain that 
vastly different qualificaUons are requisite in 
the electors of delegates, from those which are 
naeessary in the electors of representatives. 
In the case qf delegates, as all the wisdom lies 
in the constituents, the delegate need not, and 
ought Aot to be abler, or wiser, or better in- 
formed than bis constituents. It vrill be de- 
sirable that he be less soj in order that he may 
be the more willingly and obsequiously sub- 
servient. A good tempered doHj who has just 
sense enough ''to come when he is called, do 
as he is bid, and shut the door after him,'^ is 
the best sul^Qct to make a delegate of. But 
thisn there must be the exercise ffi judgment 
and discretion sofnewhere, and as this cannot 
be in the chessman, it must be in those tl^t 
move him> that is, in his constituents j. they 
must be possessed of the most perfect l^now- 
ledge of ail the sul^ects that can possibly come 
under the cognijBanoe of the public board, to 
whom they send their delegate ; in order ti^i '" 
they may putt the wires of their pup^t agent, 
and instruct him how to speak ana act on alt 
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trausacted by thos« fitVed f^d pr^parefl jb^ 
education and habit for the discbarge of it, 
then will it be easy for any set of honest, well- 
intentioned men to fill op onr various public 
bo^cda with t)ios9 reore§fimi^ihifM^ w|^o are aU^ 
to prodooe snoh tesnoiouials, at to estaUtsb a 
claim to public confidence. 

PUBUC OPINION. 



oocaaioiM. Jn thii cm jtficun^ there it an »b- jlawyers, pb^rn^ant, eDfioeecs, &c.» te. ; b^t 
tolute neoestily tbftt the electors be persons if the public business ^f our city b<e U bp 
of consnmmatB faiowlecige, vrisdoro, and ox- 
perience. Bat in the case of choottng a re- 
prewnimihep it is quite otherwise, in that 
case the electors transfer their power to the 
accredited person, who is to represent them 
at the pabnc board; amongst other powers^ 

the JUBST of ^jy^.^i ^^4 ^^® exercise of the 
jiM^mmT an enfrttsted to him ',\f, therefore, 
he knpwf ht^ to exercise these faculties better 
than his constituents, if he have a wider grasp 
of iMiiltfll, • mmm ^apioat iaad of iaitf na- 
tion, and more discriminating judgment than 
hfti co'nstittieaty; — they have the t)enefit of bis 
superior powers and attainments, and ikey 
rejmee tp wait tkenuehef ofike»e adf>mntmg€9; 
it is enoogli for them that they approve of the 
g&keral ]^ineiple9 of Mi eouduct, and that they 
are satisfied he unll keep the polar star of 
truth in his view in all his course; — and being 
satisfied of this, they freely leave him to the 
exercise of his own pnfettered judgment in aH 
the details of his conduct. A brief illustration 
serve to put the difference in a stronger 
it. Suppose the subscribers to the Briat^ 
iilfirroary, were called upon to elect a new 
medical board, consisting of physiciaat and 
surgeons. There would be one oo^mmon ob« 
ject professed by all the constituents, namely 



Ia a <^Wf ,P9||er, I O^Aslder^d public opi- 
nion as It is indicated, inilijenced, and misre- 
presented, by the periodical pseas of this 
country. The only other mode of giving 
expression to pnUie opinion, to which I shaU 
advert is by public meetings. These ace bald 
for the professed jofc^eot of Q»Uectiug the wnta 
of the persons present, on questjpna of general 
and local interest. Their number and tbeir 
influence on pnblio aftin was never so great 
as at the present day. Do these misetiiig^ 
actually embody, and ooriectly exhibit, the 
intelli^t views and opiniont of th^ B^tion op I 
moat qnettiona of importance ? 

We tometinet hear of meetings, cpntisting 

of a chainnan and secretary, and two Qr tluw 

individoala of a particnlar tratkw W^. fW 

resolutions approving or. diaapppuving of parti- 

the'Lealthof the patients, and the general good! cnlar meaanres, and pnrporting to b9 the 

of the Institution } bnt suppose one party should -'---' -" ^^- —»--'- •---■- '■- -^--^ -l- 




insist upon binding down the physicians and 
suiveons to a particular mode of treatment, 
which they should prescribe, inaisting that 
this was the only way to eflbct a rtfdSva/eore i 
— ^but suppose that the opposing party should 
contend that aH the subscribers had to to do, 
was to select such professional men as pos- 
sess^ skill, experience, and integrity of oha» 
racter, and then to leave it to them to admi- 
nister in the exercise of a sound discretioo, to 
all the various cases brought under their eare, 
— -copld any reaQonable man hesitate as to 
which party took the wiser course? Have 
then we have an illnstration o# the deference 
t)etweeo a fettered delegate and an unfettered 
representative. And we have an equally dis- 
tinct Illustration of the qoallfieations necessary 
in their respective constituencies ; for in the 
oiie case, it is plain that none but persons pot« 
tessed of the highest medical skill, coukf be 
qui^ified to give instroeticms to the medico- 
cbirurglco ielegatee.; whereas a set of men, 
wKo ^ere totauy destitute of medical know* 
leage> might be quite competent to form such 
a gapertl opinion respecting the skill and in<^ 
t^rlty of a particular pdysictan, as to be fully 
justtfied In ' consiening over the car(e of the 
patient^, and tl^e Interests of the institution 
into \\B l^mds ;— the same is true of all other 
faculties. It is quite preposterous to maintain^ 
tEAt In' ^tx to peHbrm our parts aa honest 
copstituei^tsy i)re mi^st. be familiar with all the 
afts and mysteries oi all the Taculties ^ if in- 
d^ we are to send delegates to idl our pnUJb 
ipstituti^ns, theij we hate need to be all ot nt 



opinion of the whole body to which they 
belong. Nov if the more soher> w«U^ii>£orpi^ 
and jndidooa members were na parties to 
thate proceedings, and expressed 9if> o^oion 
on the sisl^aot f or if they had been required, 
would have expressed an opinion dftf^matrioslly | 
opposite^ it is neadleta to jobservK* that i^ partial 
and false view of the sentimeote of the whole 
body is exhibited fay the hole and ^i^pgrner 
meetings in qnettien. Yet suQh meetings are 
sometimet apipeakd ta» M a test of public 
opinion.' 

On the othe^ hand, we. have meetiaga of the 
ommlum gatherumWn^, of as many peRf<ma as 
can her collected, and made to hear in ibe opeii 
air by the leathern lungs of the loudest baatiugs 
orator $ and of many oiifa« to whom it i§ 
enough to tee the apeakera, and Iwow the 
object ol the meetiag } who thout when others 
shont-Hsheer wlien othen cbecpr-^laugh when 
others langh-*-nnd join in the niukitedinoua 
approbation of the ceaolotioiifl« wbioh are to he 
produced, cut and dry, from the pockel of the 



•Wli M *^ .W!»»o'- Hejmea«« place to 
pnea> cQtte^ti«gf^ pas- 

Ill f^W^^ji (etticn up ||5t4ti«wu causing 
tumults, Mding out nreats of intiosidation ; 
and after he has succeeded in producing dis- 
content and clamour throughout the country, he 
ppinta tP the result of his own labours, and 
aalla it pnblio opinion. If haply some griev- 
ance which he has made a subject of complaint 
ahnaU hnntirattaek hn haik it at a ttimirtii 
and if any concession should he made to him 
for quietness' sake, he takes the sop, bnt be- 
gins to bark and growl more fiercely than ex^ 
at those who gave it. 

Sir Walter Scott in one of his 9»oat admired 
poems, gives an animated description of the 
gathering of the highland clans at the summons 
of their chiefs whose word was their law. It 
was eflkcted by sending a firebrand among 
them* whiob was swiftly carried about froo^ 
place to place. At sight of this aymbol of 
strife and bloqdshedji the whole cQ^qtry was 
up in arma» 

** Pram the grev alrei whoia trenibUnff -hand 
Conld icaroely buckle on his brand. 
To the raw hoy, whose shaft ana 1h>w 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow ; 

« • a • 

StiU gatbariuf at tber pour alengb 

▲ voice more toad, a tide more strong { 

Till at the rendeivous they stood 

By hondreds, prompt tor blows and blood.** 

Similar to the progress of such a firebrai^d is 
that of the agitator, and somewhat similar v^ 
its effects. At his bidding, his clansmen leave 
their peaceful employments, and gather to- 
gether in thousands wptd tens of thousands f 
with the professed object of discussing paUip 

Jpeationa* but in reidit^ to have ^heir proja- 
icea and paaaioo^ excited by inflaoupatory 
«(teeches to such a pitchy that they ahal^ be- 
come the willing instrupaents pf tney- am{»i- 
tious and turbulent leader. He with loa^prp- 
fe^aiena of patriotism and humanity, is stncipi; 
meanwliile to aceompHsh his owp selfi^^ f^ 
atabitioPB prospects by their agepey, 

Is it posrible that a multitude so. ooU^te^ 
and so excited, eai^ deliberate, e?^ivV. &e.i9r 
dividuals copuposing it;, were eapahle of dpimr 
so npder more favorable cioc^qfistaqee97 u» 
it not obvious that the greater the a9^,{tita4e4 
the leaa prohability is tbere^ that their' ^ecr 
tire ^ecisiop will be aceordin^ t^ trath'apd 
re^Aop, and calculated to propote % real wel^ 
faffe of tt^e copptmunity ? If a maa wishm' to 
get good advioe as to some importimt matter 



folly of kte years. Like rival petlij^^ggiAg 
attorneys, they make bosiness loir.one..aitetber« 



principal speaker, and paaasd by aoelaiaa^^OR 
The trade of agUa^h baa tbriveiK WA^r Uhi^( jCOi^cerna hie. welfare. >?bether would it be 



msefi, m'^ ypn« ^ U^^n ^o. the ^ellbera^, 
boo^L ap4 (n94ent eounsel of tifo of.'|h| 



The business of the agitator is te.iawfl»ptiffe ifil)mb|e ao^^ ^(i4iqpua friends j o^ to.. Offnai 

! Public opinion whaleflnila« To*, aat «ii| ia tbia a)X hfi p/^igbboars and aoqaaiQtances^ hj 
rade, neither credit nor character, am veq|ii3ite« { |ii| few friends ao would probably Ik dii^e| 



They may rather be. oonsidarpd. aa ewnmr 
brances. A i^eady tongw^ n go^ aVM^ of 
Impudence, a ftind of eoarae besftOfir, nlay^bi'* 
lity, and a: confenieDt. memory aa ta ^fianpd 
datea, will eminentl|r V^Y ^ '^Mk wkfi. i% 
aaibiti«MUi ai holeriet^ andlavaa cogteii^r ^ 




^i Vj^^ rai^dpin rie^s ai)d impressioiis 
oi; ^mU ^ ba'^^^ neighboura, he would b$ 
lavdved m etai greater jjcrpjexity i and tf 
¥>W Wte ^ iieraased, u ^e wye \o,sx\\ 
t9wi) cqey ^ t^ %^ '^%^W^ %m 
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Uhp property, or repatation n^fe, if all matteTS 
afiecting them, iastead of hang tried by a 



whioh are obtained by such meetiiiga. Some 
plan the andertakingy and mark out the field 



jury of twelve honest men^ were to be deter- 1 of operation ; some eontribute their time and 



mined by the show of hands, and clamonr of 
a mixed multitade? How mncli less safe 
wonH they be, if inatead of being allowed a 
fair trial, the passions of the mnltitnde, who 
were to be his judges, were first to be excited 
against him by an artful inflammatory plead- 
ing. * , 

So little do numbers weigh against intelH- 

genoe and character in the estimation of any 
right thinking man, that not one of us would 
commit the decision of any important question 
in which we were perwnMy interested to snch 
a tribnn'al. Why therefore commit to it, in 



the hope of a sound or a safe decision, ques- divine blessing. 



labour, others their money and influence ) and 
thus Our roads, canals, bridges, p«rt)lic bnild- 
ings, and other extensiTe works, which benefi-^ 
cially employ the wealth of the rich, and afibrd 
profitable' occupation to the labouring classes, 
are designed and executed. Our numerous 
Taloable institutions for relievjog the poor, the 
blind, the deaf, the dumb, the maimed > pro- 
viding for the fatherless and destitute; educating 
the young and the ignorant | and for circulating 
the word of God, and mfiking known its saving 
truths at home and abroad^ are beguii and 
carried on bv the same neans, under the 



tions of the greatest difficoUy and delicacy, in- 
volving the peace, prosperity, and happiness 
of the community at large. But in truth it is 
tho demagogue and agitator who decides on 
these occasions. The midtitnde only appear to 
do so* You shall see an agitator, after doe 
preparation by means of the press, and placards, 
making a journey through a whole district, 
holding meetings at all the principal towns, 
and getting the same set of resolutions passed 
by aoebunation by a part of tiie hrhalritanta. 

The graoddehnien practised by the agitators 
ia to make the people . believe that their own 
wUd and extravagant schemes are essential to 
the general welfare, that they may obtain no^ 
toriety, and procure a reputation for phHan- 
thropy'and patrioHsm at a cheap rate. Many 
days* fta|fes have you lost in limning to their 
profitless harangues. Moch discontent and 
vexation and ill-will have they caused among 
yoB« But what have they done to i^K^ve the 
dtotr^^s 6f 'which they are perpetually remind- 
ing yon ? ' They contisnt themselves with mak- 
ing fiiie' speeches about it. . If. I were to hear a 
man talk Very big of his beneroience, and his 
plans for promoting the general weHifaire of the 
country, and to find Hiat in his own immediate 
neighbourhood he never visited or relieved the 
sick and the poor ; that he never held out a 
helping hand to succoar the fatherless, the 
widow, * and the opprefiscd ; I should turn 
away |i^th disgust from such mawkish and 
general philanthropy to the more refreshing 
spectade of that practical benevolence which 
aims to do general good, by takinff every op- 
port«nity of relievinff the wants, and proinoting 
the happiikess of inaMduah, The speculative 
s^l^^09 of the itinerant ofatora lyho go about 
proqidiug to redress general grievaaqes, are 
lilie the universal medicines of mountebank 
quack doctors, the sale of which depends on 
the credulity of the public ; and which^ when 
swafiowed, create as many Psoases as they 
pretend to core. 

There are many public meetings on tbi} con- 
trary of 1^ highly useful and beoe^cial t^pdency s 
for Qo good work requiring the umted exertiops 
of a number of incUtiduak, can be beffon and 
carrii^ forward withoat conference tana publi- 
city, and the mutual support mi encQunV^'^^^ 



There are other meetings, also, less free 
from the prejudice^ and i^rors of party, having 
refovence to our national welfare, and- for adwH 
eating such principles and measures, as tend to 
promote peace, good' ofdef, submission to law- 
ful authorijty ; fii)d for pre^prving sU that is 
moat dear and veneraUe, to the aiaoare Christ- ^ 
ian, the good citizen, and loyal sal^eoty from 
the unhallowed combinations and li^wless attacks 
of turbulent and wicked men. The adject q{ 
such meetings^ ev^ry goofLman mnat approve. 
Let OB endeavour to conduct theut vfitk order, 
forbearance, and moderation, that the cause 
may not suffer injury from the indiseretion of 
its friends. 

It has been tba oi^ect of ^ the remaiks oihred 
in this and a former paper, to show the dan- 
ger of taking what is called public opinion, as 
a rule of conduct > bcKT^qse it is both influ- 
ence^, and grp^sly mi9scpresente4« by the 
corrupt and Iiceatioqs part oC the press« and 
by public meetingSi where the meetestnivagaBt 
and dangerous doctrines are pvomalgated^ and 
sanct|on$4 under tUs j^M^e. .But even were 
it possible to asirert^ public ppinioi^ aa it 
exists in thioeonntry, with much greater aoou^ 
raoy than is praotioablo, • it w<rald be an urn* 
ceitain and dangerous guide. Nothing is more 
fickle, aud by this cbaract^^istic of variableness, 
wQ^ might alooe distiugiiish it from truth, 
which is always the aatto. 

It might be shewn from history, into what er- 
rors, what acts of gro9S injustice, what crimes, 
what inipolitic and ruiuoi^mea^uroa, nations and 
their rulers have been kd, by following this igmi 
fatuutf* of pobliDopinion, instead of truth. The 
history of our o^ country is not witho.ut such 
instances, if we wero cap$^ble of giving them a 
calm and unpr^ndieed ooMiderati<«« But to 
go back to more distant perioda : there never 
was a country where puUks opinion had greater 
sway, tban in the ^matl republic of Athens 3 in 
which human philosophy* leamin^j and ibe arts, 
wore brought to. the highest degvee of perfoe^ 
tion^ they ever reached in the ancient world. 
At Atheu)9 ^ycry atiaeix waa^ a politiciau ^4 
a IjBgislator : but its history is a series of ex* 
am^ea of the erroKi of poblio opintom. TMr 
Ijfoerates^ the best of heathen^^ wm pofs^ied 
t JagiiWiMArill •' the wisp. 



because he imposed imm<Nrality and poli^cal 
corruption. Every distinguished uavv) a^id 
military commander, who ooatributad to the 
greatness of the republic, almost without a 
single exception, was either banished or put to 
death. All trials were decided by a jury 
choaen from the people, at one time conaiBtiiML. 
of five hundred } and oonsequently, aa a learned 
and judicious historian remarks, the security of • 
property at Athens was less than und^r the 
most despotic of the eastern govomisdnta. 
But let us look into our Bibles, that we may 
see the fatal errors of public opinion, is the 
history of the Jews ) a people set forth as ^I3p- 
amples to us, upon whom the ends oyf the wofl^ 
are come, as shewing what the rest of maakiod. 
would have done wider simiiar mrcumstaiices. 
What stubborn resistance to the wiQ of thmr 
merciful and longrSuQ^rigg God — tb^ir diving 
Deliverer, Preservisr, and Quide^does tbo bUtor]^ 
of that people exhibit, from the time -ef Ihesr' 
departure out of Bgypt, till they orocified tiio 
Lprd of fflory. lu th^t Ust iiQpl^^i^ act, 
hun^an cnme and the iniqirity qf p«A^% 
opinion reached ita height it w|M the jpiifi#. 
iw epimon of the Jews and thehr vwrsv 
that decreed the crucifixion of U^e Saviour or 
the world. And wbil^ I^i9 pjreqifiua iH^ im . 
been for the salvation of the genilile natiomw 
hithevti» it baa- been upon, the Jewi and thc^ 
children^ onlv for their r^ection and punif h* 
ment as rebels aud outcasts ; uoti} tbey shfiU 
look on Him whom they have pjerced, bvA inowrn ^ 
for Mim, and repent them of their individual 
and national sins. 

Need I add one wor4 WPfO to shew the folly^ 
wickedoess, aiid dauger, of blin<Uv. fpUowii^ 
public opiniop, wUbou^ briugiiig sU ita 4^- 
sions to be tried by an enlijriileaed oonicienoe^ 
and the word of God. Some attege pdbKe 
opinion as aa excuse fit^r r^stlug tbo lawBa 

aud thosQ iu authority. But the wor4 of. Goa . 
dedarea, ''Whosoever resistetb the power* 
resisteth the oidinanoe of God | and they that 
resUt shall receive to themselvea damnation. 
For rulers are not a terror tQ good works, but 
to the evU."— *' Reu4er therefore to ell thoir 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is dee 1 enaton 
to whom custom, fear- to whom foar, hoaottr to 
whom honour.** Let us bewu;re, th^, <^ fol- 
lowing the "mmliihtde iQ 4q evil;*' but ratl»er 
let us resolve that, whatever otbera may think 
or do, aa for ua and for our hense, we will 
serve the Lord. N. 
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CibaattMM 

It so essential to onr healthy that it ought to ex- 
tend itH inflaence to erery thhig counectea widi onr 
food, oar drinks onr drcM, oar houses, and fiiml- 
tare. From Inattention to this doty, how many 

{>oor ni«o are compelled tp drag on a wearisome 
ifo of misery and oUtreas. There are seme trades 
that reqau;e a great degree of attention lu the 
workmen to personal cleanliness ; more partfcularh[ 
the trades or a painter, plamher, coppersmith, ane 
dipper of the Ware at the potteries. |tls a earn* 
moa ^ra^tiee for meo who wQrfc at these trades, te 
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nit down to their meaU without takinit any precan- 
tioB to preserve their health, e?en that of wmshinfi: 
tbdr hAndf. Lead and copper are metals so In- 
jvioaa to the health, that no workman can be too 
cantioua to avoid the iotroduction of the least par- 
ticle into the system : the smallest quantity cannot 
be easily removed, and never fails to produce the 
Bbott deplorable effects ; snch as palsy, contraction 
•imI cenvnUioB of the iimbs.or total lameDeas, accom- 
panied by the roost excruciating colic. 

Bot cleanliness is as necessary at the poor man's 
home, as it is in his person. Physicians — many of 
the first experience, have declared that where a 
bofue ia kept clean and airy, there a fever, though 
ever so infections, never spreads to a second per- 
son. It Is in a dirty damp house that the matter 
vAiich produces fever is formed ; and in such, for 
want of cleanliness and free air, it goes from one 
inhftbltant to another. 

II has been found on inquiry, that some of the poor 
people in London do not put clean sheets in their 
beds Uiree times in the year; and where no sheets 
are nsed« they never wash or scour their blankets. 
Now yon may judge how dreadfully nnwiiolesome 
Aia diegfee of filtb, or any thing approaching it, 
most be } and hence infer the pernicious tendency 
of a want of cleanliness generally. 

Some years ago, a very infections fever broke 
oirt at the Royal Hospital at Woolwich. The horse 
anillary being a corps in constant readiness for 
•eff leOft and whose appointaients were always oom? 
plate, had for convenience of carriage hammock 
bending. The hammocks were rollea op tightly 
every morning the moment the men rose ; and they 
were never nnloosed for the parpoee of airing, till 
tiM men went into them at night. The consequence 
WMMf that a bad fever arose from the confinement 
of tlie effluvia, or vapours, or exhalations from a 
man's own person; and had not Immediate steps 
been ta^en by the commanding officer, who ordered 
the balding to be changed, the most secieus effects 
might have followed to the rest of the barracks. 

CMIdng. 

One grand nse in covering the body, is to protect 
it against cold. There are countries in the world 
wJiere very little dress is wanted^ at least not above 
four months out of the twelve. It is the reverse in 
this country. We generally want very warm cloth- 
tiy nine months out of the twelve. The warmth 
er covering depends upon the stuff or materials of 
wbich it is made^ We have woollen — the warmest, 
thiMi cotton, then linen ;--^or I hardly think it 
worth while to say any thing about silk in this, place. 
There can be no doubt in my mind, which sort 
of iitnff is the best upon the whole, and at all sea- 
sons, for those who cannot afford much change, and 
have too good sense to tronUe themselves about 
appeerauce. This is woollen. Our ancestors wore 
it ; and they appear, from all I can learn, to have 
been a race more hardy and free from complaints, 
than we of the present day are. Theirs too was 
of a far wanner texture, than most of the woollens 
we see now-a«Ndays, Woc^len. flannel, or homespun, 
is worn in some countries, not very distant trom 
Bristol ; and I believe from my own inquiries, much 
to the advantage of the weareVs. 

In the northern parts of Glamorganshire, the 
people are particularly healthy. They wear a flan- 
nel shirt, with drawers, waistcoat, and jacket of 
thick woollen cloth, and woollen stockings. They 
are exposed to all the severity of the weather. 
Tliey pass continually from the warm valleys to Uie 
mountains, where the snow lies late ; and this they 
do veiy universally without detriment. Thev know 
v^ry little what it is to be afilicted with rheuma> 
tism, or to die of consumption. 

In the mountainous parts of Scotland, the people 
till within the memory of persons now living, wore 
the same sort of stuff, that 1 have described to be 
now worn by the country people of Glaniorgan- 
saire, and formerly all over England. But the 



showy cotton goods* too unfortunately found their 
way into the heart of those remote mountains ; and 
the people foolishly chose to be starved, so that 
they could but be fine. 

Old people in some parts of Scotland aflirm, that 
in their forefathers' days, consumption was ex- 
tremely rare ; and that it did not become common, 
till the thick, warm, Scottish plaiding was laid 
aside, for fine cold English cloth. 

In Corse fairn, which is a hilly and wet parish, 
the ihenmatism might be expected to prevail; par- 
ticniarly when it is considered, that the shepherds 
after being greatly heated in climbing the steep 
mountains, must often be exposed to Uie piercing 
air on their summits s and that they often continue 
wet for whole days and nights together. — But U ii 
not 90. And their freedom from rheumatism must 
be attributed, in good measure, to the discreet use 
of warm woollen clothes. 

In the East Indies light dresses of fine mnslin are 
worn by the native inhabitants of condition. Some- 
times they wear it single ; and though bad effects 
seem occasionally to arise there from so flimsy a 
dress, the material is infinitely better suited to that 
sultry climate than to ours. It is a great business 
among the natives to weave these fine muslins. 
When imported hither, they attracted the notice of 
our ladies ; and a demand once arising, it was an- 
swered by continnal hnprevements in the home 
cotton manufactory. The tower orders imitated tiie 
higher as well as tney coold in the use of these cob- 
web articles; though it is not denied among toe 
ladies themselves, that bad health and deaths be- 
yond number are the consequence of dremng too 
Ugkthf, No folly quite so mischievous has taken 
place among the men ; but the flowered cottons 
have allured from them too much of (hat money 
which should have gone to purchase cheaper^ more 
lasting, and warmer materials. 

Whilst I am upon the article of clothing, allow 
me to say a few words to yonr female readers upon 
the daogecons practice of 

Tight LaHntr. 

If you were to see a human skeleton, you would 
perceive that before tind on all sides, fora consider- 
able space below the ribs, there is no Jmne whatever. 
All is open. At the back there is a single bony pil- 
lar of but a small sise, when compared with the 
whole circumference of the body. In this large 
space are lodged the stomach, bowels, and many 
other organs, extremely delicate In their structure, 
and therefore very easily Iqinted* Abore all 
thin^a, they most have free play. They rise and 
fall, increase and diminish, and can by no means bear 
confinement. But mankind, not being content with 
the bones with which Providence has supplied them ; 
and not comprehending that there ought to be none 
where he has pnt none, set about to tamper vpith 
their own persons, and fell upon the most pernicious 
of ail inventions in dress — whakbane and steel siavs* 
These destroyed the fignre of the wearers, and did 
irreparable damage to the lender organs within. 
Some sayage nations have a cmstom of sqoeeaing the 
head taper, into the form of a sugar-loaf, by fixing 
hard sqbstances about it in childhood. But thin 
latter frightful fashion is perhaps less mischievous 
than that of tight lacing, by which the body is full 
as much disfigured or forced ont of its natural shape, 
as the head is b^ being toraed into, a sngar-loaf» 

If females will persist in the nse of these strait 
jackets, they will bring upon themselves the most 
serious consequences. How can it be otherwise, 
when the ritw become compressed, the spine bent 

* J. N. Ii tare that bit friend Dr. Healall would aot soeak in 
dlsparsfement of ao article. In the manaflictBre of whieh so 
maar toonsand baaOi are enplojed, if he did iiot feel that to 
promote health U ptramottnt to every earthly consideration ; 
beiidet, the tendeaqr of his sntS^BtioBs it to increase the opa. 
sonptioB of woolten, whifch is not 0B|y a British mtaniftKtnire, 
but a British product also,— and therefore the inoreased nse 
of woollen clothes, would bcoeOt bolh the airtcoltanl and ihe 
mannlhctarlnf interests. 



ont of its place, the free expansion of the longs 
prevented, exclnding a portion of that free air taken 
in at every breath, which is necessary to act «poa 
the blood. Hence shortness of broAtb, cramp in 
the stomach, imperfect digej»tion, and ten tboatand 
other complaints. 

Year's truly, 

S. Hbalall, M. D. 



THE SHIP-WORM. 



The ship-worm^ which grows to the thick- 
ness of the little Anger, and from four to six 
inches in length, and is sheathed in. a strong 
cylindrical shell* protected by which it boies 
into tlie hardest wood, has been mentioned in 
a former paper as having suggested to Mr. 
Brunei, the engineer, the ingenions iron shield, 
by which be was enabled to excavate the Thames 
Tonnel. 

The Abb^ de la Plnche indulges a cmioos 
speculation, which apfiears to be borne ont by 
facts, and from tvhich it would seem that all 
the mischief caused by these dest^actife little 
animals, is overruled for. good, and counter- 
balanoed by the advantagep ultimately cesnltisg 
from their operations. Ship- worms are occpi- 
sionally brought into our harbours by ships re- 
turning from India, but they do not propagate 
in this country. They are foaod in great 
numbers in Holland, aD4 render it necessary 
for the Dutch to be continually tarring and 
repairing their dikes and Indian vessels, to de- 
fend thein from the attacks of the ship-worm. 
The oak, fir, and pitch which. (his reqoinw, 
must be procured from Sweden or Archangel ^ 
so if the ship-worm ii^ores the Dutch in tbe 
first instance, it eventually benefits the Swedes 
and Russians. But these nations, in return for 
the produce of their forests, import lai|^ 
qoMtities of salt, spices, and groceries fron 
Holland; m that the Dutch are also gainers 
by the active coniBiercial intercourse between 
these ooontries, originating in a gpreat measure 
with the ship- worm. N. 
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DRAM DRINKING. 



The following is an extract from a letter of 
that celebrated surgeon. Sir Astley Cooper ^ on 
the subject of dram drinking : — 

*' No person has greater hostility to dram driak- 
ing than myself; insomuch that 1 never snfier any 
ardent spirits in my house thinliing them EeilSfMU: 
and if the poor could Witness the white livers, the 
dropsies, and the shattered nervous systems, Which 
I have seen, as the consequence of drinking^ they 
woald be aware that spirits and poisons ara syao- 
nimons terins." ... 
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THE THANKSGIVING DAY. 



Some writer has defined gratitude to be 
" the ejrpectatton of further benefits^' meaning 
to intimate that there is very little gratitude 
properly bo called in the world ) and that 
when any thing like the feeling is discovered — 
when there is any apparent manifestation of 
a sense of past favonrs, and of a desire to make 
suitable acknowledgments for them, it may 
generally be traced to a latent, lurking desire 
to ingratiate oneself with oar benefactor, with 
a view to still further benefits. 

Whatever ground there may be for the 
imputation, and it must be owned that selfish- 
ness is a most predominant principle in the 
human breast, yet we trust that there are 
many happy exceptions, and that genuine gra- 
titude is not qnite banished* from the^ earth. 

The stigma of gross ingratitude is, indeed, 
80 fool a blot upon a man's character, that 
people in general cannot endnre to have it im- 
puted to them, and are disposed highly to 
resent such a charge. But if, by common con- 
sent, it be so base a thing to be unmindful of 
favours bestowed upon ns by our fellow crea- 
tures, how much more odious to be forgetful of 
the benefits conferred upon us by the Great 
Author of all our mercies ! And yet, alas, 
multitudes who would blush to be thought un- 
mindful of kindnesses received from a fellow 
worm, can go on from day to day and from 
year to year, receiving unnu- bered fevours 
from their heavenly Benefactor, without mani- 
festing the alightest indications of a sense of the 
blessings bestowed upon them ; thus evidencing 
themselves to be even more insensible than 
the bnite animals, for '* the os knoweth his 
<fwn*r, and the ast hk masters crib ; "the brute 
animals will manifest a sense of kindness shewn 
them and will acknowledge it after their manner, 
but ungrateful man " ife/A not hnow,** or at 
least "doth not consider" from whose hands 
his mercies and his blessings flow. 

Prevalent, however, as is this insensibility to 
the mercy and goodness of God, in reference 
to the ordinary distributions of his providence, 
there are occasions in which his gracious in- 
terference is so eminently Inanifested, and so 
sensibly felt, that nothing but downright in- 
fidelity can disown the interposition, and 
nothing short of the judicial hardness of a 
reprobate mind can withhold the tribute of 
thankfulness. 



Such an occasion I take to be presented to 
us in the extreme mitigation, if not the entire 
removal, of the cliolera. Who that recollects 
the consternation which was produced, first by 
the announcement of the approach of this 
deadly malady to our city, and subsequently 
by its actual appearance amongst us ; who 
that recollects the time, not far remote, when 
it was scarcely possible to walk the length of 
a street without meeting a basket, bearing 
some wretched sufferer to the common re- 
ceptacle of disease, or a bier conveying those 
who had ceased to suffer to the common re- 
ceptacle of the dead; who that has witnessed, 
or even heard of the fearful grasp with which 
this formidable emissary of divine wrath seizes 
its victim, and the rapidity with which it lays 
him prostrate, and hurries him through rapid 
stages of varied suffering, till the stroke of 
death is welcomed as a coup de grace, re- 
leasing the sufferer from his exquisite misery ; 
who that, on hearing of one and another of his 
neighbours being hurried into eternity, has 
surveyed his family, those dearer to him than 
life, and has felt the inward anguish of the 
thought, " and must we part ? or shall we all 
be swept into the promiscuous receptacle of 
the victims of this direful pestilence ?*' Who, I 
say, that has witnessed such scenes, or parti- 
cipated in such sensibilities, but must feel his 
bosom expand with gratitude to the great 
giver and Almighty preserver of our being, 
for the merciful abatement, not to say' removal, 
of this awful scourge ? Yes, we trust, that in 
answer to the cry of his people, a merciful 
God hath said to the destroying angel, " it is 
enough, stay now thine hand.'' And shall we 
not acknowledge the gracious interposition ? 
Shall we not offer up united thanksgivings for 
common mercies ? Let us rush with one 
accord into our sanctuaries, and let our joint 
praises ascend to the throne of grace. It is 
delightful to see the civii magistrates uniting 
with the ministers of religion in an appeal to 
the whole population of a great city, calling 
upon them to send up their united thanks- 
givings to the author and giver of all good, 
lliis is the course by which the honour i;^ the 
civic chair may best be upheld. Never does 
earthly authority appear so truly ennobled as 
when standing forward in the cause of religion, 
and laying the truncheon and the mace at the 
footstool of Him who is the source of all au- 
thority and of all true dignity. Hiis is the ' 



effectual way of commanding respect to earthly 
powers, by engaging the blessing of the Meet 
High, for he hath declared for the encourage- 
ment of all those who thus range themselves 
on bis side, " them that honour me I wUi 
honour" 

And when the elders and chiefs of a city 
show the example of offering their thaoksgivine 
to Almighty God for mercies received, shaU 
private individuals be backward ? God forbid. 
Let all concur in one great tribute of devout 
acknowledgment. Let party spirit and mutual 
jealousies be sacrificed on the atlar of a city'a 
gratitude. It was found that joint tufferiiigs 
constrained us to cast away oor jealousies, anid 
to unite in one general act of humiliation, aad 
simultaneous em>rt for our common benefit ;— 
and will not common mercies have at least aa 
equally uniting power } Where are the kindly 
— where the generous sympathies of our na- 
ture, if we do not agree to bury our resent- 
ments and feuds in the grave of the cholera, 
and to offer and present ourselves a vviTno 
FSOPLB, as a thank-offering to that GrOD who 
is LovB ? 

Thus may we hope for his continued roer^ 
cies to be extended to us. Yes, so full, so free 
is God*s goodness, that he permits us in tbo 
grateful reoeption of present mercies, to ac- 
count them as pledges of still further bestow* 
ments. In this instance, then, we are not 
forbidden, — yea, rather we are encouraged ta 
blend hopes for the future, with our acknow- 
ledgments of the past ; and to repose onr con** 
fidence in our Almighty Friend, "who hath- 
delivered us from so great a death, and doth 
deliver ; in whom we trust that he will yet de-^. 
liver r —2 Cor. i 10. 

WAR. 

It is surprising with how little emotion the 
prospect of a war is generally regarded by us. 
If a poor fellow falls h'Ooi a roof, or is lulled 
in the street by a waggon, if a house is on fire, 
a thief i& carried off to prison, or a murder has 
been committed} crowds of spectators gather 
round with excited feelings, to hear, see, and 
talk of what has happened. But we are accus- 
tomed to hear and converse with more or less in<^ 
difference of war, which often strews one bkN>dy • 
field with thirty.or forty thousand slain, hurries 
off thousands to prison whoi have oommitted ae» 
crime; lays waste gardens, vineyilrds, and 
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eorn fields ; buiiMdliaa, «h1 ommhidm nilliou 
of treasure. I shall not ktra stop to enquire, 
why it is that the partieakre e< a single case 
of distress aflect ns more, than a general view 
of this wide-spreading scene of destruction 
and misery. One obvions reason of onr indif- 
ference to the miseries of war is, that we do 
not trouble ourselves to realise (Kstmctly the 
instances of sufferinff it produces j while other, 
asd^seneCteee scttm co usidoration s are al!6w- 
ed to distract our feelings, and dry up oor 
sympathies. The politician considers war, as 
it ^ 4Mk Ikfi: MteMeC piM^ a«b wilii 
respect to the changes it will produce at home 
i^M abroad. 8k>ldS(nrs and sailore look at it 
yeolssaioiiaiy. Many, wko are engaged i» 
trado, driefly view il as ereatinf a demand fbr 
it«i^ be«p, tar, timber, cordage, and gunpowder ; 
boe others^ wbo look fhrtheir and judge more 
wisely, see in it embargos, and interruptiem to^ 
dNMneroe; tke demuid stopped fir nrach 
bboor, tibat would have obtmed a prefitable 
letwm from friendly nations ; while ait^eers, 
tkrawn out of their p e a cea ble employment, are 
kMl to seek the* oeciipniion, whicb puts natione 
tea fuinoM expenoe, for a^ better object^thaft to 
nijinre eaeh other as muck as possible. Surely, 
i£ we ooasiderod what war is in its nature and 
eflbcts, we should never think of it but with 
keeror ; we skould never desire to- engage m it, 
but wtai justioe and necessity left* us no other 
akemativew 

An M wrker traces the origin of all war to^ 
embiiiom, mvmwe^ rmmg^, p M 9 mUh mt ami ieif- 
AffimQe. If for miMium be substituted the more 
oompvehensive term pMe, then we have in these 
tliree evil passions, pride, covetoosneas, and re- 
vme, tin the loul ingredients, thai are mingled 
in difi^rent proportions in war*s accursed cauK 
dron :— the causes of the *' double, double, toil 
and' trouble $** the robbery and slaughter of nn- 
tioas. 

The two last causes of war, prevention and 
self (Menee^ may be resolved ibto one*, Anr a 
preventive war is a war of self defence^ It' 
takes tinMly measures against our declared 
enemiti abroad, for self preservation at home. 
It is clear therefore, that of two hostile nations, 
one roust be gwlty of the robbery, Ueodshed, 
and other dtwi^ of violence, which war produ- 
ces on a lavge seaife : or, if both have beien too 
proud, too ambitious, too covetous and revenge* 
ful to yield, they must share the guilt, as well 
as the misery, betvreen them. This agrees 
with what the Bible declares, of the cause of 
that soourge of nations. ** Prom whence come 
warn and %kttngs among youf Come tiiey 
not henee, even o# your lusts, that war in your 
members i Ye lust and have not \ ye kill and 
desire to have, and cannot obtain.'* 

A war then can only be justifiable, as res«* 
peels one of the combatants ; and that only 
when the people contend for the preservation 
of their homes> and their most valued rights 
a%d instMntiens. And' while every good and 
brave cititett «riU be wilfing to lay down his 
Ills in deAmce of these, he will n e ? e rtb el e s s 



desire peace, whenever it can be obtainerl with 
honour and safety. It ie a. soldier's duty to 
serve his king, and figkfc Bie battka^ of lis 
country; but the most glorious object of his 
profession, the desirable end of all iiis victories, 
is to obtain peace, and preserve his country 



were piAHshed > and among a variety of curious 
documenin which give am enwable idea of the 
state of Ar VanalAns ' nnder Aim aiiitary go- 
vernment of their idol Buonaparte, we have 
also some private letters to the officers and 
soldiers, from which I extract a few passages. 



in thali happy condition^ in which alone ift can These letters' let one behind the scenes, and 



continue to prosper. 

Durind^ tha waot in. which, this mnntr]^ has 
been engaged of late years, we have met the 
enemy at sea, or in a foreign land The great 
mass of the population have therefore known 
wBiP ew^ iw sn^ ^mph^ or nes^y wimvmn^ imm 
the exhausting effects of which we still suffer ; 
or in sad domestic bereavements. Oor peace- 
ful fields, and towns, and villages, have never 
been laid waste and pillaged. A year has 
not sufficed to remove the traces of the ever- 
memorable burnings and plunder effected, by a 
ftw of our own wicked fellow-citizens. What 
would it be, to have our tovms besieged, bora- 
bardbd, and burned $ thousands of lawless fo- 
reign soldiers quartering themselves in the 
deserted houses, while our nalave thieves and 
liberated felons would f6llow Hke vultures in 
the train of the enemy, to destroy what they 
had spared. Or let us fix our thoughts on one 
among many thousand soldiem, stretched on 
the battle-field, after the tide of war has rolled 
over him, and the passions and feelings which 
it roused in his own breast, have i^iven way 
to weakness, weariness, and pain ; — his wounds 
smarting and throbbing iii the bitter night 
wind ; — the cold damp ground his bed j-^his 
tongue parched with thirst; — ^not a sound to 
be heard, but the wailing cries of the wounded, 
and the groans of' the dying ; — his home, his 
wife and children fhr away. How long must 
he lie hnngrv, and thirsty, and faint, and cold, 
with no tenaer hand to bind his aching head, 
to give him drink, to stop the lif^-blood which 
id oozing away \ Wtfen the Divine vrrath vras 
kindled for the transgression of Israel, King 
Dftvid had therefore good reason to implore that 
God would afflict the sinful nation with pesti^ 
lence, instead of War, knowing that the terrible 
scourv»> whose ravages we nave lately wit- 
nessed among ns, is even less terrible than the 
scouTffe of war, which God permits sinful man 
to inflict upon his guilty brother. 

But the bodily sufihrings of those engaged 
in the murderous conflict, are perhaps not 
greater on the whole, than the mental suff^r- 
incs whibh elude general observation > the 
painful separations j----the harassing fears, anx- 
ieties, and suspense of near relations; — the 
thousand pangs of the heart, and' blighted, pros- 
pects of many happy fkmiOes, when the sad 
returns of the Idlfed andwoooded'aocompanythe 
news of victory or ddhat. 

While the Aeneh army under Napoleon*, at; 
war with the allies,, was in the nortli of Ger- 
many, the despatches'from PhrIb were frequent- 
ly intercepted by the Qght troops of the i^es. 
The prindpal part of the. oontente. of a sia§de 
exprew, tent from Psris to, the headqparten 
of Ae.F&etMcb army «t Dreeden tlra«r captured,, 



show how much real suffering was cansed in 
Pasia^ b{. thsL wars- q£ Nayoleftn thn Qceat. 
The French are a light and frivolous people. 
The domestic ties are not so faHhfolly kept, nor 
80 strongly felt, as among the families of Eng- 
lanw*; ann* yev even* v rc^r paesim^sr ito^h ^HuX 
of the letters, contained iatbis single Parisian 
despatch, will sufficiently illustrate the above 
remark. 



'' I live here always- in snspenie^ but the news 
Kives me no hopes of seeing yon thiK winter. I 
imagioe that, altbongfa better iDtormed than mvielf, 
yott are net on that aoeonot more happy. Tlito is 
not Hv4af, my poor frieod, thia ta dyings When 
are yon at present ? I. know not. We are all here 
in a stale of painfnl sospense. Do not be dis- 
beartened, bowever, for tliat does more mischief 
than all tbereat. 

•** I. have recetved a letter fremiyovruadai 



who is <|iiite unliappy. They want to take his se* 
cond Ron from him, to send him to lUyimne ; he is 
in despair.*' 



»• 



To another: 

^\ am tired of thU lift : 



not live, 



it may he called dyUif a thoaaand doallis. daily* 
Oh ! if yon oonld be only for a week in my place, 
you wonld feel wbat It was to have theser lean, of 
knowing the object that attaches no to life, exposed 
every day to new dangefv. Oh ! be ttaoroagMy in- 
pressed wlthttbis idea,, and yea will know how ta 
estamala wbat yon tbiok be&t fbr year nnfortimata 
' » lionoors or peace. They tell me from Paris, 
that a report ot peace Is circniatmg there. Ah, if 
that shoald' prove tme, what bapplnem !** 

To another : 

'*Yon give me a shocking commission, which 
I have not yet had the conraxe to execute. 
Howaball I arniounceto: that uabappy woman her 
most dreadfol misfortnne f I have no need^ make 
iqyaelf sail.; I have been ouita sad eaoBghtfor sia 
months past. However, I shall try to take ooarage, 
and commnQicate, as gently as possible, to Wadame 
C. the death of her son; For my part) t regret him 
maeetelyr hit plaee* will* not be» emkXfi suppUedi 
Besides, . I> haire been' tAa earne of mtaftrtune to tw« 
aide8*de-camp, whom I recoauueBdedtatfca.geoa^ 
ral.-^— -Iliere is a talk to-day of peace. I dkre not 
yield to so sweet a hope, bnt I trust ar Ihast tbatT 
shall see oiy poorhasoaBd agate In* winter'qaaiten^ 
I oan^ bear It no longer.. 1 hara[ hneiL mw sis. 
months wkhoathim, imd. nobody* knowsv hot mjiMif. 
wbat I have soffered. I beseech you, m^ dear, to 
give me some intelligeace of Oeneral Favlel; Vfiwt 
that some misfbrtane hat happened to hiaR Hfc no 
longer sends me anj^ loiters for hU' wdyfbt wliO'l» 
crimUy uneasy* She is contiaoally^ coming nMSsei 
me, and I cannot calm.her. Tell ma losmMediatetylf: 
he Js well and alive*" 

Toanother : 

<< The* son of M<msr. do Beaumet% aidi 
to Marshal. Hortier, is. killed. If: thia Jaats w 
longer, every one will have his torn. Those who 
escape one campaign, perish hi aaotlier. I make 
melanehely re6eetieaa on this sulgeet| l4k^yourfSS# 
fortme eaanotjaiwurs last^ A.aiBgle inttanltaM^ 
pat an miA to it. what a cmel sitnalian is mlaal'* 

Tdttngibto aooennt'tiie dMroetUn and cn» 
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nage to* tbe immediate soene of ww,<— *die auf- 
fenngs of the boldiera,— >the anxiety and grief 
of their relations at liome<$ what good citieen 
would not desire the continnanoe of peace, if 
war could be avoided $ and who would wish to 
obtain any incidental or temporary advantage 
to himself, at the cost of so mooh misery to 
others, in which all must sooner or later share, 
from the decline of general prosperity. 

N. 

ESSAYS TO DO GOOD, No- 4w 



bad enougfai but when betln bare got their i year 1800, will be read with interest, and^ it 



PBOMPT PAYMBNT* 

It is an approved manm that *'bu da$ qm eko 
iat^' he gives or pays twice who gives or pays 
promptijf. Many wealthy persons have no idea 
of the benefit they wonid confer upon their 
tradesmen and on the labouring classes, simply 
by paying their bills as soon as doe, instead of 
letting them lie month after month undis- 
charged* The habit of paying readv money, is 
t>f vast importance to all classes of the commu- 
nity; to masters, employers, and consumers, 
as well as to tradesmen and operatives. The 
habit id most important to employers and 
consumers, because it is an effectual guard 
against a running beyond one's income. The 
man who rigidly adheres tD the pUm of paying 
ready money is sure not to run in debt, ana 
thus escapes all the multiplied anxieties, whidi 
attend those who cannot walk the streets 
without meeting the eye of some creditor, 
whose significant glance at least rebukes their 
tardiness. How many have brought their 
noble to nine penc^ and their nine penoe to 
nothing, simply Ifya^ ndrleaa habit of getting 
into their- tradesmen's books, without giving 
themselves the trouble to calculate whether 
they can afford such and such expenoes or not 
Tlie con se qu e nc e is^ that life is rendered 
miserable by the constant imfportunities of 
duns, and in some extreme cases by the con- 
stant apprehension of arrest. There ia a story 
tbld of a man who was so* accustomed to be 
tapped on the shoulder, and lived in such a 
ckmtinual dread' of' the bum baififP; that being 
caoght one day by the sleeve of his coat which 
fiot hitched in a projectinghook of arsbop window; 
le instinctively turned round and* exclaimed; 
^ €t wkose tmt, Sur ? *' This was an extreme 
case, but a fir Mbn embarrassed state than this 
will serve to render a man miserable. Andall 
ttSi misery any be avoided by the simple habit 
of paying ready money; 

It is bij^ly d^irable that labourhi|^ persona 
whose earnings are small^ should make a* point 
of paying ready money at the bakers, botchers, 
grocers, and in short- for all they buy. The 
practice of mnniag in debt at Uie kuckitert 
9kop$ is. meet niinous* . It intend to touch upon 
tins subject another tinier For the. present let 
tMs hint' suffice;' those wifo know by esperi- 
ciioe what it is to go upon tick at a faudLster's 
shep, can testify; t£it it is worse than even, the 
pawnbrokers. Eitheriiif tkasir twei h0pMs« is 



daws* intb the poor wretdi, then it is all over 
withhim, and there is* nothing but a gaol or a 
workhouse before him. If, then> the opentive 
wonld Steer dear of these calamities, let him 
bring! home all his wages to his wife that she 
may go with the chink in her pocket and buy 
the flour, and the potatoes^ and the cheese at 
the best hand and for ready money, and then it 
will be eaten with a dbnble relish, for it will be 
their ewa; Ah, ^t is a' striking, exhortation 
of the Apostle, that wtih qsuainem they labour, 
dmd eat iheir oim bread; now it is not oar 
own till we have paid' for it. But when it is- 
paidi for and thus* made our own^ then we can 
eat it with Quietness $ and if it be eaten with 
God's< blessing and' with thaahfuiaaee, that, is 
the' best sauce; 

So>nraeh witli. negatd to the benefits of pay- 
ing' i«ady money a8> respects the consomerj 
on- tbo other hand the' benefits to Uie trades*- 
iqan and . manufaottirer are^iocalonlable. If the 
tnadesnan gets his mmiey paid betimes, he- in 
tortt>obtaina the advantages o0 a nady nioney 
customer in his ponohases of the matenala for 
his onift, or in>his dealings with- the wholesale 
tnder j whereas ii&he isteptout of hitaonejft 
he is obligsd tb ^ve: w higfaen price for his 
goods and is continuaUy harassea by his: an* 
ditors^and driven to the: dangerous^ system of 
keeiring up hist cndit: by^ acooasmodation bills 
to nms the wikd^ Meanwhile his rich costomevsv 
perhaps^ have got the- money lying idle in their 
escmtoirs'or at their bankers^ and keep it bade 
through nsen tiionghtiessness. Bat scale will 
say why doa't- tbe tradosasan jo§: their me* 
owries tbcD. by> sending: is their bills)' In 
many cases they- dan mot., 8o' i mp r es e c d are 
tradesmentin genefel with the risk they run of 
leaing customers: by eniyapplioatioii for puj^ 
ment; tha* they will haM recourse to any 
expedients* and. rndse anyshifts, rather than 
rutt'tbe risk of giving dfeneeL Nay, they will 
even-, semeriaier waive- the sabject cf paymeot 
with' *'Oki. never tthidat» Siri orMa'am, or 
my LadyiitisofinocaDseqaettce)** whee.they 
are at the same time leaB' agony of. distress 
for money to> nmUe up« bill that . is coming, in 
fe e pey mept^amLaHtsas beoanse monied<iieople 
da not underatand^ or do. not cbnakier tee inn 
psftanoe'cf^prompb payment* 

Let me, thee^. entnai my. readers- to bear 
thissnbjeDtinrsriftd attte approaching season 
off« the year,, wheitsnamy penens- get theur. re- 
mittances. Lat^ aat the meeey lie useless in 
ymr desks,. and. drawers, nor at year bankers, 
winlst: thme: is atsingle taadesasaafs bill w^ 
diadmra|ed* 

ADVIGB TQ BOTH SEXBsT 
BpiOUkJeb.Nettis 



It u a km|p.time;nnoe Job Nott treated his 
cnstomeis with a page out of his honoured 
Father's publications. The foUowinff extracts 
foDmateaet; eetitlad/^ Fart kmh hamb i e Adtiee 
fiotmJei Notiy piinled im Bismiii^amiia the I 



is hoped, with profit. The first topic intro* 
duces a class of persons, whose case lUis hither- 
to been too much overlooked i — I mean tliosfe 
femalee who get their bread by lalMW^- Old 
Job had a word of Mendly oounad for di 
sorts of people ; and amongst the'r«f8t> he ad^ 
dresses workwomen thus :— - 

MY SISTER ARTUlCBRft. 

<■ I mnit DOW talk a little to yoa, forthe happImM 
of this town depend* more upon you thaif many ai^ 
aware of— -the children pat to bed— a good fire^-^^ 
clean hearth — a tidy wife— and pleasantlooka^— Ana 
a man Rnng in his two-armed chair : — aadMuktead 
of the evening being spent with a brother d ie nka tfl 
and a Unkard, it is spent with a kind wift and' a 
bookk if more of this took place, we shovlS'mit sea 
the misery we do. If the husband' will tkke this 
money to the alehoose, the wlf^ mast ekrty Uer 
empty pockets to the hnekster^s shop ; and 

* As sMn'M joa are'wcU la4iSlf 
Tkea joar ran beglas la act/ 

'^f, my lister artifieen, yoo' wenkl'lNiy. every 
thing at the best band, full weight, and foil aMaiare, 
your hu»baad*s money woold go half at far agaia;'^ 
management I — mananeiaeot 1 is esreiy thiagy I 
know a inae who never got' above ten shiUlngi a 
week^who reired eight childreo, and saved a hund- 
red pounds. Bat his wife was a good manager; she 
made a little bit of coarse beef, with some garaUF' 
stoff^ ioto an excellmt dinner of broth ; and herself 
and her children were always whole' and^d^. A 
ttitch H time soMtahir, war her mett6. Bit 'the 
^reatmlsfbrcoueisj tbatawny woamtt alia — H| In 
ewr great Imwi; knew nethii^^ dbeai heniaheld 
affairs. Cooking and sewing they, kaowno mere of 
than clock-making. There Is an mstitatioa, and Vre 
long I hope to see more of them, — to teach the 
yoonc women who are growing, op,. how SS'beeamia 
iisefnl wives. Hitherto it has been the anlbrtaaata 
practice in this town to make the ftmalr part of 
every poor ftmily shop girls. They go* inyenng*aml 
oMKlesty botftoo oftesyhy adslag:wilh aMo and 
iaifiad^nti boya» heeooM depraved and debauched 
characters* All that they can do ls<to bomlsh and 
file. &c.« and alt that they get IsspentlnHheelethas 
and drop earrhigt ; and ' their deltgbt is to slng^ and 
dance at twi>.penny hops ; aad waikaboat the streets 
to shew* theavelveab To eneh, I fear^ it «laln vafas le 
preach ; hot to. the risinc generation of femaiei I 
woold say a word. If It be possible, &x npon-that 
ftor t of work w hich yoo can do at home. If you ean- 
bot do this, engage yoorse4vea where yoa can work 
with your own ses» eat of the hearing of the va^ 
garlty which •year ears are too often obliged to bear. 
tWiutyoa get spend In nsefol tbinita rather than 
ornamental ; fill op your thae by learning that which 
all wives ought to know." 

. **l wish that several good weasen weald set inp.' 
sehoolB to teach these nsefal^rtai for to learn these 
things, nqr sister artificers, woaki aatwer year end 
In every point of view-; yoa. would be more Inde^ 
toendent of others, and yon woatd 'marry sooner *and 
better. For when a sober yoang man of eoamion 
sense aad lariaatry is looking on t ftfr aw(^ he dees 
not look fbr a bold, dressy creature^ that can bamiah^ 
andfiie, aad sing, aad dance, and dress, and'strat 
about tbe streets with drop earrings ; b'nt'one that 
can read, aad spin, andsew^ aad knit, and^meni^ 
kad mM;e, aad boil his muttony and brewa peolDef 
mall, and wash^ and Iron, aad mop, andaernb, and 
keep his hoase clean, and BMke shifts and 'shirts, 
and frocks, and petticoats ; that so his children may 
be taoght, and clothed; and reared in tbe worlds a 
comfort to thenuelves, and'asefhl to'soele^/^ 

Hkviiig given this advice to'ftmalcs; OU 
Job adds in conclhsion the <Ufa>w)ng' hliitr tft 

lahaanniK. OMi^ /««. 
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BROTHER ARTIFICERS. 

** One word more, and I have done. I wi«h yoo 
all bappy, a» you well know j and as 1 wish yonr 
cbildreta to grow np to yonr credit, and their own 
advantage, yon nhonld rite early and work bard, 
and give your wives all tho money yoH can get, that 
they may not be obliged to go out for work, but Ktay 
at bomeVitb their children; for nnless that is the 
case, children are so badly mirsed, that if they live, 
wblch is a chance, they grow np vvith all kinds of 
diseases. — ^morcover, they are so'noisy and so dirty, 
and so ill-mannered, for want ^f this motherly at- 
tention* that a poor man when he comes home^ 
hardly \nows what is meant by ** Lo, «Aim zhaW the 
man he blessed that feareih the Lord," But when he 
tees that children cause a mother to leave off gad- 
ding and gossiping, to stay at home, and to b^ fru- 
gal and industrious, theil the words of the psalmist 
are explained to him. AboVe all, never forget 
what I have said al^oiit falsfe swearing ; abhor it. 
Behave dutifully and respectfully to thdse nfeigh- 
boars whom God's provtdence has placed in supe- 
rior sitnations to yourselves : and depend upon it he 
will raise yon np helping friends. Abt as I have 
advised, and you'll never have mi unquiet oonseience 
for a bed -fellow, which is as bad as sleeping upon 
teasles.-'-^o that all things may work together for 
yonr good, is the sincere wish of 

Yoor homble Servant, - 

Job Nott." 



An Account of the Revolution in an Emmet's 

Nest; occasioned by kicking up a Tile in 

Ormesby Park, in Lincolnshire : related in a 

Letter from the Princess Pismerilla, to her 

friend Granaria.* 

My DBiOt GRAJfABIAy 

Oar wbole state is in the utmost cotifii- , 
Bion j asd oor diatres^es are so great, that I ; 
have neither Idtare nor spirits enough to give 
you a full account of them. However, I must 
send you such a one as I can } that it may in- 
duce you the sooner to come and visit one 
whom you have always loved, and who never 
vranted a friend to condole with so much, as 
on this melancholy occasion. 

You. know 1k)w happily our whole nation 
used ..lo live under the king, my father -, and 
have often admired with me that firm covering 
-which Providence had laid all over our capital ; 
and vi'hich (next to my fatber^s wise and mild 
administration) was the greatest cause of the 
genefal haj^tness of all our .people. By day, 
"when that ]^lobe of fire in the heavens (which 
ripens the com for us) was too violent, and 
scorched all the neighbouring nations of emmets, 
we had a aafe retirement, .where we were nei- 
ther dazeled with its light, nor tormented with 
the too great heat of its beams. By night, 
when the 'clouds thickened, and streamed down 
in little rivers, pur covering was only made the 
more smooth by it } and none of its moisture 
ever penetrated into our houses or granaries. 
Our people always went out cheerfully to work j 
and if they found the heats too violent, or saw 
a shower drawing together in the clouds, had 
each his grotto to retire to, under this red piece 
gf rock, that extended itself over all our ha* 

* Extracted from the London Magazine of 178S. 



bitations. There was: not then any people so 
happy as we were: and now, alas! there is 
scarce so miserable a people on the face of the 
whole earth, as we are become at one blow. 

On the first day of the last foil moon, on a 
sudden I thought I saw all that part of the red 
rock which was over my apartment trembling, 
and in agitation ; when, in an instant, other 
parts of it appeared over my head, and then 
others, till at last it left my apartments and 
the whole city, quite exposed to the air. AU 
this was done almost iii an instant -, in much' 
less time than I have been writing. — ^The* king, 
thy father, was then in council with the chiefs 
of the city ; and found himself exposed all at 
once to the glaring light of the day, as well as 
the re^t of us. !t is impossible as yet to tell 
all the damage that has been done. The walls 
of the grand house fot the infants are tumbled 
in ; and great numbers of the little innocents 
perished under the rubbish. The eggary.has 
fared yet worse. Our storehouses, and great 
part of the grain in them, are destroyed. In 
one word, almost all our houses, and the palace 
itself, is nothing but one heap of ruins. The 
heavy rains, which fell that afternoon and all 
the next night, have completed our misfortunes ; 
and we have scarce enough left alive to biuy 
the dead.. 

It is thotti(ht by most, that the occasion of 
this great calamity to oor nation was an earth- 
quake } for it must, they say, have required 
some general disorder in nature, to move so 
vast and so extended a rock, as that was. over 
us. Others say> it was one of those prodi- 
gious OMNlstors^ which PnovidBnoe (^ut of its 
goodness to us) aliows but two- legs to walk 
upon, tiiat they may. not crush yet more regi- 
ments of our piople than they do. The guards 
who were on duty when the acciflent hap- 
pened, were all destroyed except' one, who is 
very much wounded, and now lies dangerously 
ill« He has a violent delirious fever } but says 
between whiles, that just before this happened 
one of these monsters actually drew towards 
the city } and that he saw him suddenly raise 
up one of those -vast columns which support 
him, and drive away the rode before him with 
the end of it. How true this account may be, 
it is impossible to say ; but surely it is not 
unlike the character of those pests of the whde 
animal world, who stem to be the only crea- 
tures on the fac^ of the whole earth, which 
delight in doing mischief to others, without any 
view of doing good to themselves. 

Whatever was the cause of oar sufferings, 
never was there a peofile more distressed than 
we are. Come therefore as soon as you pos* 
sibly can, to comfort your afflicted friend, who 
could scarce write thus much for tears ; and 
who yet has not told you the half of our mis- 
fortunes. - • 

Your afflicted Friend, 

PiSM^artLA. 

[The foregoing description .^ the confusion 
and ruin, prodtmd by the kicldog iip of a tile^ 



which covered an ant's nest, naturally suggests 
the following observations. 

1. That which to the superficial observer 
appears to be only a superincumbent burden^ 
may be the safeguard of a whole community. 

2. How easily may some rash act of power 
" kick up" and annihilate those defences, under 
which a commiwiity has been sheltered for ag^ 
— and what incalcaliible evil may result frond 
oue such act of reckless temerity. 

3. How irremediable is the ruin produced 
by suph a rash act. The tile that bad been 
the shelter of these industrious emmets, being 
once broken, could not be put together again ; 
or, if another had been put in its place, still 
the mischief teas done ; and it would take the 
industrious creatures a space of time beyond 
the ordinary life of emmets, to restore their 
commonwealth to its pristine order. Oh ! 
beware then, ye giant bipeds, who traverse 
the earth in the greatness of your strength, 
look to your steps, and beware bow you kick 
up the defences of the poor emmet's nests.] 

TH£ TH/INRSGIVINO. 



1 thank thee, liord, that while aronnd, 
Death's fearful shafts have fled ; 

While many a side has felt the woond, 
And many a heart has bled ; 

While death on every side I see, 

I thank thee, thon hast rescued me. 

It was no merit of my own. 
That mad<f thee pass me by ; 

For weak, onlioly, and undone, 
And guilty, Lord, am I. 

Whilst many a new-made grave I see, 

I ask, *< Why hast thou spared roe V* 

I ask that ail my days to come. 
May to thy praise be given. 

Until at length I reach my home. 
My hetttr borne in heaven ; 

nien this my endless theme shall he, 

Tby mercy. Lord, hath ransomed nie ! 



J4.NK. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Anglicanns,** '*A Friend to Chorch and 
State," " A Friend to Job Nott, but no Inno* 
vator/* (or by whatever name he may choose to 
designate himself) must escuse Job from the 
fruitless task of discussing with him the senH^ 
ments of each successive number of his publi- 
cation. Suffice it that this periodical is not a 
newspaper, and therefore President Jeffereums 
observations cannot be applied to it; and the 
charge of " wishing to hold up republican in- 
stitutions as an example to old England,*' can 
need no serious refutation from Job Nott. In 
short, it is only from respect to the writers 
station^ that tku brief notice is taken ofstricr 
tures, at once, so misconceived, and so unkind, 

m 
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